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Abt.  I. — Memoirs  of  Granville  Sharps  Esq.  comp(Kedfrom  his  own 
Manuscripts  and  other  Authentic  Doiaimenis,  By  Prince  Hoare ; 
with  Observations  on  Mr.  Sharp's  JBiblical  Criticisms,  by  the 
Right  Reverend  The  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  4to.  pp.  689. 
London.    Colburn,  1820. 

IT  might  be  difficult  to  find  any  appellation  among  the  milder 
class  of  vituperatives  which  conveys  a  more  emphatic  sneer 
than  that  of  a  philanthropist.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  in  sim- 
ple benevolence  which  partakes  of  a  ridiculous  or  exceptionable 
character ;  but,  whether  from  a  tincture  of  infirmity  and  imbeci- 
lity in  some  very  good  men,  or  firom  an  incapacity  in  the  world 
at  large  to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  such  a  quality  as  disin- 
terested benevolence,  or  from  the  frequent  real  or  supposed 
mixture  of  hypocrisy  with  loud  pretensions  to  this  virtue,  or 
from  the  current  identification  of  selfish  policy  with  wisdom, 
and  self-denial  with  mental  weakness,  or  from  the  effort  to  avoid 
the  reproach  of  wanting  benevolence  by  disparaging  the  virtue 
itself,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  it  is  very  certain  that  a  phi- 
lantbropist  is  understood  by  very  many  to  mean  a  sort  of  moral 
Quixote,  who,  standing  in  need  of  some  engrossing  pursuit,  has 
chosen  the  one  which  best  suited  his  humour  or  his  interest. 
Persons  styled  philanthropists  are  therefore  commonly  divided 
into  two  classes — knaves  and  fools.  That  the  knavish  class  is 
sufficiently  large  may  be  very  true ;  and  we  presume  it  is  so 
when  we  find  that  even  empirics  and  lottery-offices  issue  their 
respective  proposals  solely  "  for  the  good  of  the  public,'*  and  In- 
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quisitors  torture  their  victims  "  pmr  I* amour  de  Dieu"  But,  lifter 
all,  real  benevolence  is  to  be  found  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented  that  its  influence  should  ever  be  impeded,  or  its 
existence  j-eadered  susp^ted,  by  the  admixture  of  any  thing 
imbecile,  or  visionary  wztl^  its  operations. 

In  this  view  the  character  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  was  some- 
what open  to  exception.  He  had  peculiarities  which  assisted 
the  opposition  made  to  his  plans  by  those  who  could  not  esti- 
mate his  virtues,  or  were  excited  by  self-interest  to  oppose  his 
benevolent  projects.  He  had,  like  many  other  good,  and  we 
may  add  greai  men,  his  peculiar  views  on  many  subjects, — ^views 
not  always  dictated  by  the  good  sense  which  guided  his  other 
opinions  and  influenced  his  general  conduct.  The  benevolent 
Bishop  Berkley,  "  blessed,"  as  Pope  says,  *'  with  every  virtue 
under  heaven,"  was  the  champion  of  tar-water;  Jonas  Han- 
way  fought  as  vehemently  against  souchong  and  hyson  as  Doa 
Quixote  against  windmills ;  and  Howard  himself  was  a  complete 
visionary  m  the  education  of  his  child.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
scrupulous  to  have  it  concealed  that  Mr.  Sharp  had  also  his 
weak  points  ;  and,  in  patticular,  that  his  views  of  S<5ripture  pi^ 
pbecy,  and  its  application  to  the  times  in  which  he  hved,  were 
^characterised  by  certain  strange  fancies,  of  which  it  was  not:  the 
Jeast  singular  that  the  spring  of  1811  was  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Millennium.  Some  of  his  inferences  also  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  political  liberty  were  not  such  as  the 
•existing  condition  of  the  world  would  admit  of  being  reduced  to 
practice;  and  Mr.  Sharp  was  not  to  be  induced  to  soften  down 
his  principles  from  fear  of  censure,  or  to  court  the  approbation  of 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion  by  a  sacrifice  of  what  he 
considered  to  be  truth.  He  had  none  of  the  worldly  doUct 
which  might  induce  him  to  conceal  what  it  might  be  disaci- 
vantageous  to  his  interest  to  disclose.  He  was  transpsyrent 
wherever  his  conscience  dictated  the  duty  of  promulging  his 
opinion;  and  of  this  duty  he  considered  himself  the  proper 
judge.  But  trivial,  indeed,  were  the  failings  of  this  eminent 
man  when  compared  with  his  numerous  virtues,  exhibited  in  a 
long  life  of  purity,  integrity,  piety,  and  unwearied  benefi.cence. 
Whether  we  view  him  as  a  scholar  or  a  philanthropist,  as 
:a  Christian  or  a  churchman,  it  is  impossible  not  to  leel  the 
highest  veneration  for  his  character,  and  to  be  deeply  grateful 
for  the  benefits  which  he  was  the  instrument  of  conferring  upon 
the  world. 

Granville  Sharp  had  the  happiness  of  springing  from  a  femily 
in  which  piety,  virtue,  and  benevolence,  seemed  almost  heredi- 
tary. His  grandfather  was  the  venerable  Archbishop  Sharp  of 
Yprk,  of  whom  some  notices  occur  in  the  volume  before  ua 
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'  which  have  &ot  befot e  cqMiearod  in  the  btogmphicti  naimtivgB 
<0£  that  learned  prelate.  Tiie  clmrch,  it  seems,  was  indebted  for 
«o  valuable  an  ornament  to  the  assiduous  instnictions  of  his 
another ;  who,  Bt  the  faaizard  af  the  displeasure  of  General  iiOid 
Fair&x,  the  intimate  friend  of  her  husband,  and  a  frequent  ia- 
mate  in  their  family,  contrived  to  ehide  all  liie  searches  which 
weare  made  for  Common  Prajrer  books  in  every  house,  saaA  pre- 
iserved  those  of  her  family;  one  of  which  she  put  into  the  htmds 
of  her  son,  instructing  him  to  love  and  value  it.  The  child  was 
particularly  delighted  with  the  Litany ;  but  we  are  not  informed 
what  his  ^^ler,  who  was  a  zealous  puritan,  said  upon  the  coca- 
«ion.  The  fervour  of  his  fadier's  devotions,  however,  added  to 
"Ae  orthodoK  churchmanship  of  his  mother,  seems  to  have  earfy 
and  deeply  impressed  the  mind  of  this  eminent  prelate,  whoie 
conduct  throughout  life  was  marked  by  great  piety,  disinterest- 
edness, and  bcmevolence.  Long  before  he  was  a  bishop  himself^ 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch  entrusted  him  with  the  entire  chaai^e 
of  recommending  proper  persons  for  the  numerous  preferments 
in  his  Lordship's  gift;  and  among  the  names  of  those  \dto  rose 
lyy  his  influence  were  Archbishop  (then  Dean)  Tilloteon,  Bishops 
iJull  and  Beveridge,  Dr.  Prideaux,  Dr.  Bentley,  Dr.  Potter,  Dr* 
Mill,  Dr.  Hales,  and  Dr.  Grube,  all  men  of  great  eminence  as 
-divines  and  scholars.  The  Archbishop  never  altered  his  princi- 
l^s  or  practices  with  the  frequent  changes  in  those  unhaippy 
< times;  he  censured  the  Romisn  religion  before  James  II,  wA 
prayed  for  that  monarch  before  the  Jrrince  of  Orange  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  till  the  service  was  altered  by  due  authopty. 
He  accepted  the  archbishoprick  of  York  only  because  TillotsoA 
informed  him  that  the  Kin^  was  displeased  with  his  frequent 
rejection  of  preferment,  thinking  it  a  sort  of  personal  affront  to 
himself. 

Thomas,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the  father  of 
Granville,  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland  in  1722, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  integrity,  piety,  and  indefati^ble 
exertion  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties.  His  printed 
works  amount  to  six  volumes.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  eccle- 
siastical studies,  and  was  highly  successful  in  his  controversy 
with  Hutchinson  the  Hebraist.  With  an  enlightened  zeal  be- 
yond the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  supported  five 
or  more  schools  at  his  own  expense,  into  which  he  admitted  the 
children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  sectaries,  and  thus  promoted, 
in  a  fiairprising  degree,  the  good  order,  diligence,  and  peaceof 
'his  parishes. 

Of  the  five  sons  of  thisexodlent  man  who  amved  atmatority, 

♦CkanviUe  was  tiie  youn^st.  John,  the  eHest,  succeeded  to  mo«t 

of  his  father's  dignities  in  the  church,  and  is.hoE0«»bly  kuowti 
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as  the  munificent  patron  of  the  sinffular  charitable,  e^tabliah* 
ment  at  Bambiirgh  Castle.  The  castle  is  situated  on  an  almost 
pernendicular  rock  close  to  the  sea,  on  a  spot  where  once,  it  i» 
said,  stood  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Northumberland,  built  by- 
Ida,  about  the  year  660.  The  rock  in  modem  times  was  only- 
luiown  as  the  terror  of  seamen.  Dr.  Sharp,  partly  at  his  own 
expense,  and  partly  as  a  trisstee  of  Lord  Crewe'«  charity, 
cleared  out  and  roofed  the  ^eat  tower,  dividing  its  ample  ex- 
tent into  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  incurable ;  apartments  for 
granaries  for  the  distribution  of  com  in  times  of  scarcity  to  the 
indigent;  halls  for  manor-courts;  schools  for  the  poor;  cold 
'and  warm  baths,  and  oth^r  well-meant  charitable  estaolishments. 

•  Sut  the  protection  of  mariners  on  that  dangerous  shore  being 
the  chief  object  of  the  foundation,  a  constant  watch  was  kept,, 
a  flag  was  hoisted,  guns  were  regularly  fired  morning  and  even- 
ing, rockets  sent  up  in  the  night,  and  a  bell  tolled  in  foggy- 
weather,  while  assistants  on  horseback  patrolled  the  shore 
^during  every  violent  storm;  and  premiums  were  distributed 
4unong  those  who  brought  the  first  intelligence  of  a  vessel  in 
-danger,  or  who  succeeded  in  conveying  succour. 

Thomas,  the  second  son,  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
•exemplary  parish  priest.  William  raised  himself  to  great  repu- 

.  tation  as  a  skilful  surgeon ;  and  James  to  affluence  as  a  man  of 
business.  Our  author  has  presented  his  readers  with  a  parallel 
"between  William  and  his  brother  Granville,  which  will  serve  U> 

rjshow  the  character  of  the  latter. 

'*  When  you  addressed  yourself  to  William,  you  waked  at  once  the 
attention  of  a  benevolent  and  affectionate  spirit,  that  anxiously  bent 
towards  you,  with  th*e  desire  of  contributing  instantly  to  your  relief; 
-of  one  wno  felt,  no  less  than  the  sufilerer,  the  pain  he  witnessed ;  who 
strove  to  soothe  the  irksome  sense  of  human  infirmity,  and  to  reconcile 
the  afflicted  to  themselves.  His  looks  spoke  the  compassion  of  his 
hearty  and  his  presence  brought  comfbrt,  even  (though  that  was  rare)? 
where  hi^  skill  failed  to  afford  relief.  In  Granville^  benevolence  and 
charity  were  not  less  prominently  conspicuous,  but  they  appeared  di- 
vested of  that  keenness  of  sensibility  which  so  quickly  and  irresistibly 
endeared  the  character  of  William.  Granville's  benevolence  was  pure 
and  complacent,  without  anxiety, — without  other  motion  than  that  of 
an  upright  and  generous  spirit,  steadily  and  actively  discharging  his 
Maker^  commission.  The  expression  of  his  sentiments  was  wholly 
fre^  from  disguise.  Although  his  habitual  charity  of  mind  taught  him 
to  love  the  man  whose  opinion  he  chastised,  he  did  not  palliate  error^ 
nor  veil  the  severest  truth :  what  he  sboke,  you  might  at  all  times  be 
sure  was  from  the  consent  of  his  whold  heart ;  all  was  simple,  all  was 
.  sterling.— Such  were  the  nice  features  of  distinction,  in  two  men  emi- 
nently united  in  every  amiable  and  friendly  quality,  eminently  pure» 
rei^ous,  charitable,  and  use  All  to  mankind.''    (P.  20.) 
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Granville  was  born  at  Durham,  Noyember  10,  in  the  year 
1735.  His  father's  fortune  having  been  principally  expended 
upon  his  elder  brothers,  Granville  s  share  was  employed  in  ap- 
ptenticing  him  in  London,  to  the  business  of  a  linen-draper* 
He  had  here  an  unusual  opportunity  of  seeing  the  habits  of  dif- 
ferent sects,  which  was  of  great  utility  to  him  m  the  sequel  of  his 
life,  by  enabling  him  to  apply  his  arguments  in  the  manner  most 
likely  to  conciliate  and  persuade  the  minds  of  the  various  parties 
with  whom  he  became  connected  in  the  prosecution  of  his  be- 
nevolent projects.  His  father,  though  a  dignified  clergyman,, 
had  bound  him  to  one  Halsey,  a  Quaker ;  the  Quaker  dymg  in 
three  years,  he  was  transferi'ed  to  a  Mr,  Willoughby,  a  rresoy- 
terian  or  Independent ;  after  which  he  lived  with  an  Irish  pa- 
pist ;  and  lastly  with  a  master  who  had  **  no  religion  at  all.*'^ 
A  series  of  controversies  with  an  inmate  of  his  master's  house, 
who  happened  to  be  a  Socinian,  led  him  to  study  Greek,  his 
opponent  constantly  alleging,  when  Granville  quoted  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  original  would  not  admit  of  his  interpreta- 
tion. He  acquired  Hebrew  from  a  similar  motive,  in  order  to 
confute  a  Jew,  who  also  resided  under  the  same  roof. 

During  his  apprenticeship,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  raise 
his  presbyterian  employer  (Justice  Willoughby)  to  the  honours 
of  the  peerage ;  for  having  discovered  that  that  gentleman,  who 
had  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  had  a  rightful  claim  to  the 
title  of  Baron  de  Parham,  he  exerted  himself  so  successfully, 
that  Mr.  Willoughby's  claim  was -admitted  by  the  House  of  ^ 
Lords,  in  which  assembly  he  sat  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  death  of  his  father  having  left  Mr.  Sharp  at  liberty,  he 
quitted  business,  and  procured,  in  1758,  a  subordinate  appoint- 
ment in  the  ordnance  office.  Of  the  next  six  years  of  his  life 
"we  hear  little,  except  that  he  attended  diligently  to  the  duties, 
of  his  station,  and  completed  his  great  attainments  in  languages ; 
his  hours  of  study  being  chiefly  snatched  from  sleep.  Soon 
after  this  period  nis  character  began  to  unfold  itself.  The 
learned  Dr.  Kennicott  had  published  proposals,  in  the  year 
1760,  for  printing,  by  subscription,  a  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  conformably  to  one  of  the  best  editions  then  extant,  with 
a  design  to  insert  in  the  margin^  or  at  the  foot  oftkepage^  the.  vari- 
ous readings  of  other  editions,  and  such  corrections  of  the  text'as.  ^ 
appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary.  But  during  the  progress  of  the 
subscription,  the  learned  critic  appears  so  far  to  have  changed 
his  design,  as  to  have  contemplated  the  more  hazardous  project 
of  printing  a  Hebrew  Bible,  in  which  the  conjectural  and  other 
emendations  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  text.  With 
a  view  to  show  the  necessity  for  such  a  castigatory  process^  h^ 
printed  and  handed  about  a  paper,  entitled,  "  A  catalogue  oC 
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the  sacred  vessels  restored  by  Cyrus,  and  of  the  chief  Jews  who 
returned  from  the  captivity :  together  with  the  names  of  the 
returning  families,  and  the  number  of  the  persons  at  that  tisae 
ineachmmily,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  most 
clearly  the  great  corruption  of  proper  names  and  numbers  in  ihs 
present  text  <fthe  Old  Testament"  Alarmed  at  the  project  of 
Dr.  ELennicotty  as  being  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text,, 
and  calculated  to  weScen  the  faith  of  unlearned  Christians,. 
Mr.  Sharp,  whom  his  uncle  jocosely  compared  to  David  attack* 
ing  and  wounding  Goliath,  afew  up  in  reply  a  tractate,  in  which 
he  questioned  his  learned  opponent's  authorities  and  deductions^ 
examining  them  by  the  test  of  numerous  Hebrew  na^paes  €md 
roots,  and  boldly  accusing  that  celebrated  Hebraist  of  drawing 
his  instances  oi  textual  corruption  from  the  English  version 
only,  without  reference  to  the  original.  The  progress  and  the 
result  of  this  affair  were  equally  honourable  to  Mr.  Sharp.  Hi» 
aim  being  not  to  show  his  own  learning,  or  to  gain  reputation 
as  an  author,  but  solely  to  prevent  what  he  considered  a  serious 
evil  in  sacred  literature,  he  did  not  publish  his  tract,  but  dis- 
tributed it  gratuitously,  and  to  such  persons  only  as  could  pro^ 
duce  a  copy  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  own  printed  proposals.  The 
issue  was,  that  Dr.  Kennicott  was  obliged  to  confine  himself 
to  his  original  plan,  of  publishing  the  text  entire,  and  throwing 
his  variorum  readings  mto  the  margin;  upon  hearing  which, 
remarks  Mr.  Sharp,  "  I  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  printing  what 
I  had  prepared  to  oppose  him,  and  subscribed  to  his  work.'*^ 
That  Mr.  &liarp's  youthful  contest  with  this  literary  veteran  did 
not  disturb  that  amicable  spirit  which  distinguished  him  on.  all 
occasions,  we  may  learn  from  the  following  entry  in  his  memo* 
randa  during  a  temporary  leave  of  absence  from  the  ordnance 
office :  "  August  20,  1775,  Sunday,  Oxford :  went  to  church  at 
Saint  Mary's — ^went  to  visit  Dr.  Kemiicott — drank  tea  with  Dr^ 
Kennicott." 

The  delicacy  jmd  pecuniary  disinterestedness  shown  by  Mr. 
Sharp  in  thia  transaction,  extended  to  his  numerous  other  publi- 
.  cations,  of  which  only  two,  out  of  more  than  fifty  y'wtxe  printed  by 
himself  for  sale.  His  usual  plan  was  to  distribute  hi&  writings 
gratuitously  in  those  quarters  in  which  he  considered  it  desirs^ 
ble  for  them  to  circulate  ;  and  to  this  object  he  devoted  a  con- 
sitlerable  part  of  his  little  stipend,  after  supplying  his  own 
very  few  wants  and  fewer  wishes,  and  relieving  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  and  often,  perhaps^  beyond  the  measure  of 
prudence,  the  necessities  of  others.  The  spirit  in  which  he 
Doth  drew  up  and  distributed  his  writings,  i^pears  from  his. 
confidential  letters  to  his  friends.  He  says,,  for  ex^ample^  to  Us 
brother  William,  '^  I  have  finished  my  *  Wamii^to  theQuak«£S|f 
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a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed  in  this  parcelfor  you ;  but  you  must 
riot  part  with  it  to  any  other  person,  because  I  am  under  pro- 
mise to  the  Quakers  not  to  give  it  to  any  persons  but  members 
of  their  society,  except  occasionally  to  a  Koman  Catholic  or  a 
Swedenborgian/'  A  similar  remark  occurs  in  his  papers  re- 
specting the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  against  whose  prin- 
ciples he  evinced  extraordinary  zeal,  while  to  the  individuals  he 
behaved  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  urbanity.  The  two 
tracts,  above  excepted,  were,  one  on  "  The  Injustice  of  tole- 
rating Slavery  in  Great  Britain,"  the  public  nature  and  great 
importance  of  which  probably  induced  him  to  consider  it  as  a 
proper  exception  to  his  rule ;  and  his  work  on  "  The  Greek 
Article,"  which  he  says,  in  one  of  his  private  manuscripts, 
"was  postponed  or  neglected  from  1778  to  1798,  and  would 
not  even  then  have  been  published  if  my  very  worthy  and 
learned  friend.  Dr.  Burgess,  now  Bishop  of  Saint  David's,  had 
not  undertaken  to  be  the  editor  of  it.  He  printed  two  different 
editions  of  it;  and  the  bitter  objections  of  some  scurrilous  So- 
cinians  spurred  me  up  at  last  to  answer  them  in  a  third 
edition." 

-  About  the  period  of  Mr.  Sharp's  friendly  controversy  with 
Dr.  Kennicott,  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  that  great  sub- 
ject which  engrossed  so  much  of  his  future  life,  the  ameliora- 
tion, and,  if  possible,  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery.  In  this 
connexion  the  name  of  Granville  Sharp  will  be  handed  down  ta 
posterity,  with  the  eulogies  of  men  of  every  sect  and  party.. 
The  dissenter  will  not  admire  his  strict  attachment  to  the 
church,  nor  the  man  of  the  world  his  earnest  piety ;  the  states- 
man may  feel  suspicious  of  some  of  his  political  speculations, 
and  the  sober  divine  of  his  prophetical  conjectures ;  but  his. 
exertions  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  will 
endear  him  to  all  who  have  not  an  unworthy  interest  in  the 
enormities  which  it  was  the  effort  of  his  valuable  life  to  abolish. 
The  panegyrist  of  Granville  Sharp  might  be  well  content  to  sink 
his  other  claims ;  he  might  forbear  to  mention  that  he  threw 
around  both  the  sacred  languages  a  new  beam  of  light  which 
has  been  of  essential  semce  in  rescuing  the  Scriptures  fVom 
the  misinterpretations  of  heretical  minds;  he  might  pass  over 
his  benevolent  labours  in  the  cause  of  depressed  and  suffering 
humanity ;  he  might  omit  his  successful  efforts  for  the  intro-' 
duction  of  episcopacy  into  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica ;  he  might  forget  that  his  name  stood  first  in  the  list  of 
those  who  convened  the  meeting  (of  which  meeting  also  he  was 
the  chaii-man)  for  forming  that  eminently  useful  institution> 
which  has  since  ramified  itself  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
and  carried  ^e  sacred  treasures  of  revealed  wisdom,  unentan- 
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Sled  by  human  system,  and  unclouded  by  fallible  comment,  to 
le  extremities  of  the  earth ;— ^11  this,  and  much  more,  the 
eulogist  might  be  well  content  to  obliterate  from  his  narration, 
in  order  to  place  in  single  and  majestic  prominence  the  histori- 
cal record,  that  GranyiUe  Sharp  was  the  personal  abolitionist  of 
African  slavery  in  England,  and  the  first  and  chief  agent  in  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  that  abominable  traffic  which  for  so  many 
years  swelled  the  catalogue  of  our  national  sins,  and  poured 
terror  and  devastation  over  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race. 

The  incipient  events  which  led  to  this  result,  are  probably 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers ;  we  shall  therefore  only  toucn 
upon  a  few  cursory  points  necessary  to  illustrate  the  personal 
history  of  Mr.  Sharp.  At  the  penod  when  this  venerable  phi- 
lanthropist began  his  career,  the  condition  of  negro  slaves  im- 
¥orted  into  this  country  was  undecided  by  judicial  authority, 
he  humane  and  inflexibly  upright  Chief  Justice  Holt  had,  in- 
deed, given  his  opinion  many  years  before,  that  as  soon 
as  a  negro  comes  into  England  he  is  free,  because  "  one 
may  be  a  villeyn  in  England,  but  not  a  slave."  But,  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  authority,  and  to  obviate  its  effects  on  the  West 
India  interest,  an  opinion  was  procured  by  some  interested  per- 
sons in  1729,  from  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  York 
and  Talbot,  declaring,  that  "  a  slave  by  coming  from  the  West 
Indies  to  England  or  Ireland,  either  with  or  without  his  master, 
doth  not  become  free,  and  his  master's  property  or  right  in  him 
is  not  thereby  determined  or  varied ;"  "  we  are  also  or  opinion," 
they  add, ''  that  his  master  may  legally  compel  him  to  return 
again  to  the  plantations."  So  deep  an  impression  was  made  on 
the  public,  and  even  on  the  members  of  the  legal  profession, 
by  tlie  wide  and  artful  circulation  given  to  this  opinion,  that,  in 
spite  of  instances  which  had  actually  occurred  of  slaves  being 
liberated  upon  the  principle  set  down  by  Chief  Justice  Holt^ 
Mr.  Sharp  was  informed,  even  by  his  own  professional  advocates^ 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  suffer  the  point  to  be  tried,  especially 
as  Lord  Mansfield,  to  whom  it  would  fall  to  decide  it,  and  whose 
legal  weight  was  accustomed  to  sway  both  the  bar  and  the 
bench,  was  confessedly  of  the  same  opinion  with  York  and 
'Talbot.  The  great  doubt  which  hung  over  the  point  may 
be  still  further  inferred  from  the  following  curious  circumstance. 
JMr.  Sharp  had  noticed,  among  the  authorities  in  his  favour,  a 
passage  from  Judge  Blackstone,  declaring,  that  "  a  negro,  the 
moment  he  lands  in  England,  falls  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  becomes  eo  instantly  a  freeman."    This  passage  being 

a  noted  on  one  of  the  trials  in  which  Mr.  Sharp  was  engaged, 
le  opposite  counsel  produced  in  court  the  volume  from  wnich 
the  quotation  was  professed  to  be  taken,  and  challenged  the  con- 
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tending  party  to  find- any  suoh  assertion.  It  amazed,  but  did 
iM)t  daunt  Mr,  Sharp  to  discover  that  the  passage^  as  produced 
in  court,  was  only  tnat  a  negro  on  landing  in  England  "  falls 
Tinder  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  so  far  becomes  a  freeman, 
though  his  master's  right  to  his  service  may  possibly  continue." 
It  afterwards  appearea  that  Dr.  Blackstone  had  altered  the  pas- 
45age  in  the  course  of  these  trials ;  and  we  recollect  to  have  seen 
or  neard  it  stated  some  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Sharp  informed  a 
friend  that  Blackstone  confessed  himself  to  have  made  this,  as  . 
well  as  some  other  alterations  respecting  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, at  the  express  suggestion  of  Lord  Mansfield  himself. 

The  disrespect  shown  at  this  time  for  human  freedom,  as  re- 
garded the  unfortunate  African  race,  was  so  flagrant,  that  our 
common  newspapers  not  unfrequently  contained  advertisements  ' 
for  the  sale  of  slaves  in  common  with  live  and  dead  stock.  One, 
for  example,  quoted  from  the  Gazetteer  of  April  18, 1769,  classes 
together  for  sale,  *'  at  the  Bull  and  Gate,  Holbom,  a  chesnut 
gelding,  a  Tim  whisky,  and  a  well  made  good-tempered  black  boyj* 
Rewards  were  frequently  offered  for  securing  fugitives,  and 
conveying  them  to  specified  ships  in  the  river  Thames ;  with, 
however,  a  proviso,  which  proved  that  the  parties  had  either  . 
some  fear  or  some  shame  left,  or  at  least  thought  the  public  had 
— "  The  utmost  secrecy  may  be  depended  on.  Our  American 
colonies  were  more  unblushing  in  their  slave  transactions. 
"  To  be  sold,"  says  the  New  Yoii  Journal  of  October  22,  1767, 
•'  a  healthy  negro  wench,  of  about  twenty-one  years  old ;  is  a 
tolerable  cook,  and  capable  of  doing  all  sorts  of  house-work ; 
can  be  well  recommended  for  her  honesty  and  sobriety ;  she  has 
a  female  child  of  nigh  three  years  old,  which  will  be  sold  with  the 
ivenchy  if  eequired  !"  The  revengeful  spirit  displayed  in  the 
two  following  advertisements,  is  justly  denominated  by  our  au- 
thor as  **  next  to  infernal."  The  first  is  from  the  Williamsburg 
Gazette,  in  Virginia :  *'  Run  away  from  the  subscriber,  a  lusty, 
strong,  bony  negro  fellow,  named  Bob,  of  a  brownish  complexion, 
&c.  8uj.  The  said  fellow  i&4m(lawed,  and  I  will  give  ten  pounds  re- 
ward  for  his  heB,d  severed  from  his  body,  or  forty  shillings  if  brought 
dive"  The  other  advertisement  from  the  North  Carolina  news- 
paper is  to  the  same  efiect,  with  the  addition  of  an  allusion  to 
an  act  of  Assembly  by  which  a  slave  absenting  himself  from  his 
master's  service  three  months,  was  outlawed,  and  being  out- 
lawed, a  certain  sum  was  allowed  to  any  ji^erson  who  would  kill 
him,  and  bring  his  head  duly  certificated  t6  his  master. 

Such  was  the  state  of  legal  opinion,  and  such  the  apathy  of 
the  public  on  this  great  question,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies,  when  Mr.  Sharp's  celebrated  case  of  the  ne-  , 
gro,  Jonathan  Strong,  ccune  on  for  hearing  before  Lord  Mans- 
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ffeld.  Strong  was  the  slave  of  David  Lisle,  a  lawyeF,  at  Bar- 
badoes,  who  had  treated  him  with  such  barbarity  that  he  had 
by  degrees  rendered  him  quite  useless,  and  at  length  had  turned 
Inm  adrift  in  the  streets  of  London.  Strong,  in  his  casual  ram* 
bles,  was  recommended  by  a  stranger  to  apply  at  the  surgery  of 
Mt.  William  Sharp  for  medical  assistance,  naving  been  greatly 
injured  in  his  person  and  health  by  cruel  treatment.  At  the 
surgery  he  happened  to  meet  Granville,  who,  with  his  brother's 
assistance,  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  health,  and  procured 
him  a  comfortable  situation  in  the  service  of  a  respectable  apo- 
thecary. Here  he  remained  two  years  ;  till  being  accidentally 
recognized  behind  a  carriage  by  his  old  master.  Lisle,  who  per- 
ceived that  he  was  again  capable  of  service,  he  was  a  few  days 
after  seized  by  stratagem,  and  conveyed  to  the  Poultry  Comp- 
ter. Mr.  Sharp,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  detention,  gave  in- 
formation to  tne  Lord  Mayor  that  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Strong  was  confined  in  that  prison  without  a  warrant,  and  pro- 
cured nis  appearance  at  the  Mansion  House,  where  two  persons 
attended  to  claim  him  in  virtue  of  a  bill  of  sale,  signed  by  Lisle. 
"Hie  Lord  Mayor  decided  that  "  as  the  lad  had  not  stolen  any 
thing,  and  was  not  guilty  of  any  offence,*'  he  was  at  liberty  to 
go  away ;  upon  whicn  the  captain,  who  was  waiting  to  carry 
him  off  to  Jamaica,  seized  him ;  but  being  charged  by  Mr. 
Sharp  for  an  assault,  quitted  his  hold,  and  Strong  walked  out  of 
court,  following  his  benevolent  liberator. 

In  consequence  of  these  transactions,  Mr.  Sharp  was  in  ^ 
few  days  charged  by  a  writ  with  having  robbed  Lisle  of  his 
slave,  antf  various  efforts  were  made  to  intimidate  him.  Lisle 
went  so  far  as  to  call  on  him  in  person,  and  after  many  angry, 
but  ineffectual,  denunciations  of  revenge,  attempted  to  provoke 
him  by  a  challenge,  in  which  he  asked  for  ''  gentlemanlike  sa- 
tisfaction.*' Mr.  Sharp  coolly  replied,  that  as  Mr.  Lisle  had  stur 
died  the  law  so  many  years,  '*  he  should  want  no  satisfaction 
which  the  law  could  give  him."  He  was  not,  however,  then 
aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  hisdefience,  "  nevel*,^'  he 
says>  '*  having  once  opened'  a  law  book  to  consult  it  till  on  oc- 
casion of  the  present  cause."  The  result  of  his  application  to 
counsel  we  have  already  mentioned.  But  it  was  not  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Sharp  to  d.espair.  "  Forsaken,"  he  remarks,  '^  by 
my  professional  defenders,  I  was  compelled,  through  the  want 
of  regular  legal  assis1;9>nce,  to  make  a  hopeless  attempt  at  self-- 
defence; though  I  was  totally  unacquainted  either  with  ihe 
practice  of  the  law,  or  the  foundations  of  it ;  having  nevec 
opened  a  law  book,  except  the  Bible,  in  my  life  until  that  time^ 
when  I  most  reluctantly  undertook  to  search  the  indexes  of  a 
law  library,  which  my  bookseHer  had'  lat»ly  purchased.**    lu 
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c«ns0(|i:rance  of  this  resolution,  Mr.  Sharp  gave  himself^  for 
newiy  Iwo  yearsj  to  an  intense  study  of  the  English  laws  witJi 
regard  to  the  liberty  of  person;  arid  collected  an  immense  mass 
of  matter  bearing  on  the  subject,  the  principal  parts  of  which 
h^  condensed  into  a  tract,  the  substance  of  which  was  handed 
about^  in  more  than  twenty  manuscript  copies,  among  the  geiw 
tlemen  of  the  law,  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which  Lisle  con*- 
trived  to  suspend  the  action.  This  tract  produced  such  an  effect 
that  Lisle  at  length  declined  bringing  forward  the  action  at  M,  ' 
and  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  pay  triple  cost&.  Th»r 
g?eat  point  at  issue  therefore  remained  undecided. 

The  case  of  Hylas  next  occurred.  Hylas  and  Mary  were 
slaves,  and  being  such  were  brought  over  to  England  in  1754; 
where  they  were  married  by  consent  of  their  respective  master 
and  mistress.  In  1766,  Mary  was  sent  away  to  the  West  In- 
dies without  her  husband's  consent,  and  the  present  action  was 
brought  for  damages.  The  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  plain* 
tiff ;  and  the  defendant  was  bound,  under  a  penalty,  to  bring 
back  the  woman,  and  restore  her  to  H^las  within  mx  months* 
Some  technical  circumstances,  however,  prevented  this  case 
being  ranked  as  an  authoritative  decision  on  the  abstract  ques- 
tion, whetiier  a  slave  remains  such  in  Great  Britain. 

Neither  was  the  case  of  Lewis,  which  Mr.  Sharp  next  brought 
forward,  decisive.  Lewis  had  been  the  slave  of  Stapylton,  who, 
wiih  the  aid  of  two  watermen,  hired  for  that  purpose,  seked 
Lewis  in  a  dark  night,  and  after  a  struggle  dragged. him  on  his 
back  into  the  Thames  ;  and  hajving  tied  his  legs,  and  gagged  hi» 
iiu>uth  with  a  stick,  rowed  hinn  down  to  a  vessel  bound  for  Ja^ 
maica,  the  master  of  which  was  privy  to'  the  plot.  The  servants 
of  Mrs.  Banks  (the  mother  of  tiie  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks),  who 
resided  near  the  spot,  noticed  tdie  struggle,  and  stated  the  cir^ 
cumstances  to  their  mistress,  who  applied  to  Mr,  Sharp  to  know 
how  to  act.  In  consequence,  a  warrant  was  procured,  and  sent 
on  board  tie  vessel  at  Gravesend,  but  was  too  late^  the  diip 
havic^  set  sail  for  the  Downs*  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
therefore  obtained,  after  some  delay,  arising  from  the  accidental 
necessi^  of  applying  successively  to  several  magistrates,  and 
W0S  served  on  board  the  vessel,  ft  is  probably  to  tliis  case  thirt 
Mv.  Clarkson.  alludes  in;  the  following  passage  quoted  by  our 
author: 

•*  *  The  vessel  on  board  which  a  poor  African  had  been  dragged  and 
confined,  had  reached  the  Downs,  and  had  actually  got  under  weigh  for 
the  West  Itidies.  In  a  few  hours  it  would  have  been  out  of  sight.  Just 
a«  this  icrttieal  moment^  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  carried  on  boanL 
T6e  officer  who  served  it,  saw  llie  miserable  captive  chained  to  the 
m>iitHMatl,  hatbwt  in^lMMraed  easting  a  kst  moumM  loek  on  tiie  fo»d 
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of  freedom,  which  was  just  receding  from  his  sight.    The  captaiiit  on 
receiving  the  writ,  became  outrageous ;  but  knowing  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  resisting  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  gave  up  his  prisoner,  whom  : 
the  officer  carried  safe,  but  now  crjing  for  joy,  to  the  shore.' "  (P.  69.) 

A  bill,  preferred  by  Mr.  Sharp,  was  found  against  Stapylton, 
and  the  two  watermen  ;  but  in  order  to  throw  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  to  increase  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  the  cause 
was  removed  by  the  defendants  into  the  King's  Bench,  where  it 
came  on  before  Lord  Mansfield,  Feb.  20, 1771.  The  defence  was 
simply  that  Lewis  was  Stapylton's  slave ,  so  that  the  import- 
ant point,  it  was  hoped,  would  at  length  be  decided ;  but  Lord 
Mansfield  avoided  bringing  the  question  to  issue  by  discharging 
the  negro  on  another  ground,  namely,  that  the  defendant  had  not 
proved  even  his  nominal  property  in  the  plaintiff.  It  was,  on  this 
occasion,  that  Mr  .Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  negro,  holding  up  Mr.  Sharp's  manuscript  tract  in 
his  hand,  declared  himself  prepared  to  maintain  in  any  court  in 
Great  Britain,  that  no  man  can  be  legally  detained  as  a  stave  in  this 
country.  Lord  Mansfield  seems  to  have  been  much  embarrassed 
on  the  occasion ;  his  former  opinion  in  favour  of  the  slave-holder, 
h'aving  apparently  been  considerably  shaken  by  Mr.  Sharp's  ar- 
guments ;  for  such  those  of  his  counsel  confessedly  were  ;  and. 
his  Lordship  went  so  far  as  to  dec'*are  that  it  might  be  much 
better  if  the  question  were  never  finally  set  to  rest,  adding :  **  I 
don't  know  what  the  consiequences  might  be  if  the  masters  were 
to  lose  their  property  by  accidentally  bringing  their  slaves  ta 
England.  I  hope  it  never  will  be  finally  discussed,  for  I  would 
have  all  mastei-s  think  them  free,  and  all  negroes  think  they 
were  not,  because  then  they  would  both  behave  better."  But 
though  jbhe  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  negro.  Lord  Mansfield 
waved  giving  judgment  against  the  defendant,  and  expressed 
surprise  that  the  prosecutors  should  demand  it.  Mr.  Sharp 
drew  up  a  strong  protest  against  this  procedure,  which,  however, 
as  appears  from  a  manuscript  note,  he  "  reserved  to  himself  till 
there  should  be  absolute  necessity  for  disclosing  it,"  not  wishing 
to  excite  public  prejudice,  especially  against  a  person  in  autho- 
rity. When  he  afterwards  had  occasion  to  communicate  his 
observations  on  the  case  to  his  own  counsel  in  a  similar  cause, 
he  did  it  under  an  injunction  of  secresy ;  and  so  anxious  was  he 
to  avoid  ostentation,  or  irritating  the  minds  of  the  parties  con« 
cerned,  and  especially  Lord  Mansfield,  that  he  seldom  was 'seen 
in  court,  and  carefully  declined  any  visible  interference.  In- 
deed, so  far  did  he  carry  his  modesty,  that  he  seldom  mentions 
his  own  part  in  the  proceedings,  even  in  his  private  letters.  In 
writing,  for  instance,  to  Mrs.  Banks,  he  requests  her  acceptance 
of  a  copy  of  the  trial,  written  from  short-hand  notes,  "  because  a 
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Tiew  of  the  diligence  and  adroitness  of  hcrr  counsel  on  tllat  oc- 
casion may  probably  afford  her  both  entertainment  and  satis- 
fiiction/'  Not  a  hint  occurs  that  he  himself  had  furnished  the 
outline  of^ar^ment.  Again^  in  his  private  notes^  it  appeaEg 
that  he  went  in  person  for  a  warrant  for  Lewis ;  but  in  the  ac- 
count drawn  up  by  him  for  perusal,  he  merely  says,  generally, 
that  Mrs.  Banks^s  servants  procured  a  warhmt.  These  little  cir- 
cumstances; show  at  once  his  unaffected  modesty,  his  Christian 
humility,  and  his  knowledge  of  mankind.  The  reader  must  not, 
however,  suppose  that  he  was  too  unostentatious  to  give  his  pecu- 
niary assistance,  because  he  withheld  liis  name.  Not  only  in 
the  cases  which  may  be  peculiarly  called  his  own,  was  his  purse 
employed ;  but  even  in  that  of  the  negro  protected  by  Mrs.  Banks, 
he  offered,  out  of  his  pittance,  to  undertake  ^nj  part  of  the  ex- 
pense, as  he  had  been  the  cause  of  the  affair's  taking  a  more  ex- 
pensive course  than  was  at  first  proposed.  The  whole  work  be- 
fore us  abounds  with  similar  traits  of  character. 

Mr.  Sharp  having  bqen  successful  in  all  these  trials,  con- 
tinued to  liberate  other  captives  as  occasion  offered.  But  while 
the  essential  point  remained  undecided,  no  security  was  afforded, 
from  the  apprehensions  justly  excited  by  the  pertinacious  ava- 
rice and  tyranny  of  the  slave-holders  t^nd  slave-dealers.  At 
length  the  important  case  of  James  Somerset,  selected,  it  is  said, 
at  the  desire  both  of .  Lord  Mtosfield  and  Mr.  Sharp,  settled  the 
question  as  to  the  right  of  the  British  soil  to  embrace  in  its 
constitutional  freedom  all  who  touch  upon  its  shores,  of  what- 
ever clime  or  nation.  At  the  commencement  of  this  trial.  Lord 
Mansfield  declared,  that  ''  if  it  should  come  fairly  to  the  ge- 
neral question,  whatever  the  opinion  of  the  court  might  be, 
even  if  they  were  all  agreed  on  one  side  or  the  other,  me  sub- 
ject was  of  so  general  and  extensive  concern,  that  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  question,  he  should  certainly  take  the  opinion  of  all 
the  judges  upon  it."  From  this  declaration,  Mr.  Sharp  per- 
ceived that  he  should  have  to  contend  with  all  the  strengtn  that 
could  be  brought  against  him ;  and  it  came  out  on  the  trial  that 
the  master  was  backed,  and  the  expenses  paid,  by  the  West 
India  interest;  but  happily  for  his  cause,  his  exertions  had 
aws^kened  so  great  a  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  objects  of 
Jiis  protection,  that  he  receivesd  the  most  generous  offers  of  pro- 
fessional assistance^  and  none  of  the  five  eminent  counsel  who 
S leaded  his  cause  (Sergeants  Davy  and  Glynn,  and  Messrs. 
lansfield,  Hargrave,  and  AUeyne),  would  receive  any  remunera- 
tion for  their  exertions.  Lord  Mansfield,  after  repeated  postr 
ponements,  being  obliged  at  length  to  give  judgment,  stated, 
that  though  he  had  at  first  thought  to  put  the  case  in  a  more 
solemn  way  of  argument,  yet  as  all  the. judges  present  were 
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tmanimoiiB,  it  would  be  injustice  not  to  give  a  decision*  Hiit 
-^leotBion  we  need  not  add  was  in  favour  of  liberty ;  and  it  cef- 
^nly  ought  to  excite  respect  for  that  eminent  judge,  that  he  so 
^patiently  heard,  and  acknowledged  himseJf  conyiitced  by,  «r- 
-guments  which  controverted  all  his  former  assertions  and  pro- 
ceedings on  this  great  question.  His  Lordship  seems,  however, 
^o  have  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  own  decision  ;  for  in  one  of 
his  adjournments  of  the  decision,  we  find  him  throwing  out  the 
following  intelligible  hint :  "  If  the  merchants,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, ^'  think  the  question  of  great  consequence  to  trade  and 
-commerce,  and  the  public  should  think  so  too,  they  had  better 
tiiink  of  an  application  to  those  who  will  make  a  law.  We  must 
Jhid  the  law ;  we  cannot  make  it."  This  important  cause  was 
decided  June  22,  1772. 

We  must  pass  over  a  variety  of  other  efforts  made  by  Mr. 
Sharp,  in  favour  of  African  slaves,  while  these  trials  were  going 
forward.  We  must  also  be  almost  equally  brief  on  the  other 
iiiansaction^  of  his  life  during  this  period. 

The  zeal  and  ability  which  he  had  manifested  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Kennicott,  as  well  as  his  personal  regard  to  re- 
ligion, and  his  unwearied  philanthropy,  induced  his  uncle,  Ae 
HeVi  G.  Wheler,  Esq.  (so  that  gentleman  chose  to  be  called,  as 
the  son  of  a  knight)  to  urge  him  to  enter  the  church  ;  with  the 

Sromise  of  resigning  a  valuable  living  of  his  own  in  his  favour. 
Ir.  Sharp  constantly  declined  this  generous  proposal,  from  a 
"fear  that  ne  was  deficient  in  the  qualifications  necessary  for  dve 
function  ;  for  which,  however,  it  should  be  added,  he  confessed 
he  had  no  particular  predilection.  Distaste  for  the  doctrines  or 
discipline  of  the  church  was  certainly  no  part  of  his  motive  in 
'declining  this  valuable  offer;  for  throughout  life,  though  mixing 
with  men  of  every  sect,  he  retained  that  strong  attachment  to 
the  established  church  which  might  be  expected  from  his  sober 
piety,  not  less  than  from  his  early  associations. 

Among  Mr.  Sharp's  correspondents,  on  the  great  subject 
which  now  occupied  his  thoughts,  beran  to  be  numbered,  not 
only  many  eminent  persons  in  Great  Britain,  but  several  lead- 
ing characters  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  his  first 
Eublications  against  slavery  had  been  extensively  circulated,  and 
ad  produced  considerable  effect.  The  Quakers,  in  particular, 
'secoiided  his  efforts ;  or  rather  had  preceded  them ;  for  so  long 
•before  as  1754,  a  public  acknowledgment  had  been  drawn  up  ana 
circulated  by  the  members  of  that  persuasion  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  they  declare  their  conviction  that  "  to  live  in 
ease  and  plenty  by  the  toil  of  those  whom  fraud  and  violence 
had  put  into  their  power,  was  neither  consistent  with  Christianity 
nor  common  justice,"    Shortly  after  this  deckratiqn,  a  gen^nd 
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.  I^xianoipation  of  slaves  beloogiog  to  persons  of  that  ssect,  w^s 
^igoeed  j:^Qn  and  begun.^  The  example  was  more  admired  than 
imitated ;  and^  in  facty  produced  little  public  effect,  till  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  English  courts^  and  Mr.  Sharp's  diligent  exer- 
^ons^  co-operatino;  with  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Anthony  Senezet^/a 
Quaker  at  Philadelphia,  excited  further  attention  to  the  subieot. 
The  progress  of  this  affair  accidentally  connected  Mr.  Sharp 
with  iUnerican  politics ;  for  the  State  of  Virginia  and  other 
provinces  having  proposed  to  apply  to  the  Britidd.parliament  for 
an  amendment  of  theu  laws  respecting  the  importation  of  slaves, 
and  Mr.  Sharp  being  written  to  on  the  subject,  he  stated  in 
reply  his  opimon,  that  the*  representatives  of  Great  Britain  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  intenml  laws  of  their  States,  in  reference 
to  which  it  was  proper  for  them  to  address  none  but  the  kiqg 
and  his  council.  This  doctrine  had  been  acted  upon  in  fact  two 
years  before,  during  the  contest  occasioned  by  the  efforts  of  oar 
ministry  to  impose  internal  tsgces  on  the  colonies.  But  it  had 
hitherto  been  applied  only  to  cases  of  revenue ;  whereas  Mr. 
Sharp  now  brought  it  forward  as  a  general  principle  ;  and  his  ar- 
guments, as  might  be  expected,  were  hi^nly  agreeable  to  the 
prevailing  temper  of  the  colonies.  Copies  of  bis  letter  were 
widely  circulated ;  and  tended  greatly  to  strengthen  the  feeling 
of  the  Americans,  widi  regard  to  the  independence  of  their  re- 
spective assemblies  on  the  British  parliament.  It  was  about  this 
very  period  that  Dr.  Franklin  mentions  in  a  letter,  dated  Dec  2, 
1772,  that  in  a  conversation  with  Lord  Dartoouth,  he  had 
remarked  to  his  Lordship,  that  he  *'  might  observe  that  petitioits 
eame  no  more  from  America  to  the  parliament,  but  to  the  king 


)ur  readers  will  be  inclined  to  judge  of  Mr.  Sharp's  coi^duct 
<»[iihis  great  question,  partly  according  to  their  private  sentiments 
«8  to  the  doctrine  itself  which  he  advanced,  partly  in  connexion 
.with  its  coosequ^ences  in  the  dismemberment  oi  the  American 
colonies,  and  partly  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  duty  of 
;patrioti«n,  and  how  far  it  ought  to  have  influenced  Mr.  Sharp 
\to  suppress  opinions,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  were  hos- 
tile to  ^e  interests,  or  at  least  to  the  measures,  of  his  own  coun- 
try. These  points  we  shall  leave  them  to  deba4;e  at  their  leisure ; 
while  we  proceed  to  sts4^e  what  was  the  principle  which  uni- 
JiMmly  actuated  Mr.  Sharp  in  all  political  as  well  as  moral  ques- 
•tioBs.  It iwasi simply  this,  to  ascertwi  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment what  was  abstractedly  right,  and  to  act  upon  it  without 

.  —  ■  '  : ' ■ J '       '  ■•t — ,  "   "'     '      -' 

<•  Tlie  lata  Mr.  Wmi,  Mm  vaMraUe  ptfoM^Mt-of  ^e  iUyal  Academy,  im$ww9d 
:««V4Mt^r  iHi  W»  fatber^a  P«Daftylv«Aiaa  Quaker,  ^as  the  first  ^rson  who  lUia- 
rated  his  slaves,  About  twenty  yesLU  previousbf  to  the  above  declaratioo. 
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any  reference  to  consequences  or  expediency.  We  find  him  thu» 
'  stating  his  views  in  a  letter  some  years  after  (1781)  to  Lord 
Carysfort :  "  This  is  the  compendium  or  sum  total  of  all  my  po- 
litics ;  so  that  I  include  them  in  a  very  small  compass :  1  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  right  ought  to  be  adopted  and  main- 
tained on  all  occasions^  without  regard  to  consequences,  either 
Erobafcle  or  possible ;  for  these,  when  we  have  done  our  duty  a» 
onest  men — ^must  after  all  be  left  to  the  disposal  of  Divine 
Providence,  which  hath  declared  a  blessine  in  favour  of  right,. 
*  Blessed  are  the  keepers  of  judgment,  ana  he  that  doeth  righ- 
teousness at  all  times."' 

But  thos^  who  least  approve  of  Mr.  Sharp's  politics  will  ad- 
mire that  disinterested  integrity  which  led  nim,  though  placed 
in  a  subordinate  station  in  the  employment  of  government,  ta 
state  fearlessly,  yet  modestly,  and  with  an  urbanity  which  never 
forsook  him,  his  principles  and  convictions  on  some  important 
subjects  in  which  he  conscientiously  felt  it  his  duty  to  differ  in 
'  opinion,  from  his  superiors.  We  have  seen  his  disinterested  con- 
duct on  the  slave  question ;  and  the  American  war  put  his  prin- 
ciples to  a  new  trial.  We  find  among  his  papers  a  minute  dated 
July  28,  1776,  in  which  he  says,  "  Large  demands  of  ordnance 
stores  being  ordered  to  be  got  ready  with  all  expedition,  I 
thought  it  right  to  declare  my  objections  to  being  m  any  way 
concerned  in  that  unnatural  business,  and  was  advised  by  Mr. 
Boddington  to  ask  leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  as  the 
board  would  take  it  more  kindly  than  an  abrupt  resignation.'* 
This  indulgence  was  readily  granted,  and  was  renewed  from 
time  to  time  in  deference  to  his  conscientious  scruples  for  nearly 
two  years  ;  his  superiors  feeling  such  high  esteem  for  his  cha- 
racter, and  confidence  in  his  abilities,  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  relinquish  his  services  till  the  progress  of  the  war  tendered 
it  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  supply  his  place.  He  offered 
his  whole  salary,  during  his  absence,  to  be  divided  among  hi& 
colleagues. 

Mr,  Sharp  was  now  entirely  destitute ;  for  he  had  expended 
the  remains  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  the  emoluments  of 
his  oflSce,  in  acts  of  bounty.  But  the  affectionate  attachment 
of  his  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  now  prosperous  in  life,  brought 
them  instantly  around  him  with  the  most  delicate  and  liberal 
'  offers  of  permanent  assistance.  The  mutual  affection  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  whole  family  induced  them  to  consider  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  as  an  inmate  under  any  one  of  their 
roofs,  as  a  desirable  accession  to  their  circle ;  in  addition  to 
which,  bis  brothers  placed  an  annual  sum  of.  money  at  his  dis- 
posal, which  they  soon  afterwards  commuted  for  a  fixed  capital 
instead  of  income,  in  order  to  preclude  any  feelings  of  con- 
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^i^)nal  4«p6ndefiiCe  upon  thfeir  bounty.  Their  letters,  on  bit 
^v^etiiig  hifir  office,  are  a  delightful  specimen  of  femily  harmony* 
*•  I  wiH  now  speak  f(»  my  In-otfier  Willikm,  as  well  a«  myself 
<g«y8  James) ;  we  are  both  ready  and  willing,  and,  God  be  thanicedf^ 
«t  present  ahle,  to  take  care  that  the  loss  of  this  official  station 
tkkM.  be  none  to  you,  and  all  that  we  ask  in  return  is,  that  yoti 
wffi  continue  to  hve  among  us  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  with- 
<mt  imagining  ^iat  you  will  be  burdensome  to  us ;  and  alsa 
without  supposing  that  it  will  then  be  your  duty  to  seek  emplw- 
ittent  in  dome  other  way  of  life ;  for  if  we  have  what  is  needful 
amc^Dgstus,  it  matters  not  to  whom  it  belongs."  To  which 
WilK^  adds,  in  a  postscript,  *'  Dear  Granville,  I  most  heartily 
approve  of  whrit  my  brother  has  written  above,  and  I  hope  you 
will  think  of  tie  matter  as  we  do.''  This  offer  Mr.  Sharp  ac- 
cepted ;  and  continued  to  share  the  table  and  the  purse  of  his 
excellent  brotlfers  for  several  years,  till  some  bequests,  and  oth^^ 
circumstances/  restored  him  to  independence. 

Thus  disengaged  from  official  duties,  he  began  to  devote  him'^ 
self  more  than  ever  to  literary  pursuits.  The  works  which  hd 
had%itJierto  written,  in  addition  to  several  on  the  slave  ques-^ 
tion,  were  his  answer  to  Dr^  Kennicott,  a  Tract  on  Vocal  Music;^ 
another  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  French  and  English  Lan^ 
guage& ;  another  on  the  Encroachments  of  the  River  Thames; 
*^  Remarks  oii  several  important  Prophecies ;"  a  publication 

*  Mr.  Sharp's  family  were  Daturally  and  scientifically  musical..  Mr*  S]ime|^ 
liimself  could  both  sing  and  play  at  sight  with  great  facility.  His  musical  barge 
on  the  Thames  was  frequented  by  some  of  the  principal  amateurs  of  that  art;  anii 
was  often  visited  by  persons  of  great  literary  and  political  c^^rity.  Tiie  lata 
king  himself  honoured  Mr.  Sharp  with  his  presence  on  one  of  these  occasions  |  andl 
tbe  visits  of  other  members  of  the  Royal  family,  and  of  the  nobility  and  foreign 
ambassadors,  were  very  frequent.  After  the  death  of  one  of  the  brothers  (James)! 
the  snrvtvors  fdt  oo  pleasure  in  their  customary  excursions,  and- put  up  the  barge 
for  sale  by  auction,  but  bought  it  in  and  had  it  broken  up^  from  an  apprebensioar 
that  it  would  be  converted  to  a  sort  of  tavern  on  the  water.  Mr.  Shield,  the  mas-^ 
ter  of  his  Majesty's  band  of  musicians,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Sharp's 
Tract  oB  Vocal  Music.  The  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Sharp  of  hitting^the  discaoccs 
in  singing  he  considers  as  perfectly  original,  never  having  been  able  to  m€«(  witii 
it  in  any  qther  musical  treatise.  It  consists  simply  in  using  a  known  note  as  a 
sort  of  step  ping  stone  to  one  unknown  $  for  instance,  if  the  student,  on  a  note  be{D|{ 
sonoded,  cannot  readily  sound. a  third  to  it,  let  him  suppose  the  intervening  note 9 
to  find  the  tone  of  a  seventh  let  him  suppose  the  04^ve  next  to  it ;  to  bit  a  aiaetk  let. 
him  first  touch  softly  (or  rather  silently)  upon  the  fifths  &c.  We  shall  not  coatciid 
against  Mr.  Shield  that  the  rule  Is  not  original ;  but  we  believe  that  many,  perhaps 
most,  silvers  will  find  themselves  almost  instinctively  doings  something  of  the  kioA^ 
in  .practice.  It  nkay  be  proper  to  add  in  this  note  thai  Mr.  Sharp's  nmisicfil  gratW 
fications  were  dedicated  to  devotional  purposes.  He  was  particularly  attached  to^ 
sacred  music;  and  would  frequently  walk  from  Fnlham  to  St.  Paulas  to  attend  the 
eathedhil  service.    Hei,would  sometimes  playfully  sign  himself  by  a  musical  pim 
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"mgainst  DuelUng ;  and  two  on  "  the  People's  m^tural  Right 
to  a  Share  in  the  Le^slature/'  in  reference  both  to  American 
itiid  Irish  politics,    mt.  Sharp's  style,  as  a  writer,  was  confused 
^d  inelegant,  but  his  matter  was  frequently  valuable.    He  had 
to  the  end  of  life  to  lament  the  want  of  that  early  initiation 
into  polite  litarature  which  his  destination  for  business  had 
precluded.     It  is  indeed  surprising  that  he  could  effect  all  that 
Aas  been  mentioned,  both  in  the  way  of  authorship  and  beneTO- 
lent  exertion ;  for  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Benezet  on  the 
«laYe-trade,  he  remarks,  as  an  apology  for  not  writing  earlier^ 
^*  I  am  really  a  sort  of  slave  myself,  being  obliged  to  employ 
every  day  in  the  week  constantly  in  the  ordinary  business  of  my 
-oflBice,  and  having  no  holidays  but  Sundays,  as  the  branch  that 
I  am  in  requires  more  attendance  than  any  in  the  whole  office.'' 
Among  the  many  subjects  to  which  we  find  Mr.  Sharp  devot- 
ing his  attention  after  his  retirement  from  the  Ordnance-office, 
one  was  the  impressment  of  seamen.    He  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  well-known  case  of  Millachip,  and  published  two  or 
three  tracts  on  the  general  question.  The  Attorney-General  met 
that  case  on  the  open  ground  of  an  authorized  right  of  prming, 
•agreeably  to  the  warrant  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  but  the 
discussion  of  the  abstract  question  was  waved  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, who  discharged  Millachip  on  a  peculiar  ground.     I{is 
Lordship  stated  that  "  that  was  the  first  return  to  a  writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus  upon  a  man's  being  impressed,  that  ever  existed." 
^'  It  is  a  late  time  of  day,"  he  added,  "  never  to  have  had  a 
precedent ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the  public 
service  to  put  it  in  a  right  way,  that  whoever  ought  to  be  press- 
ed may  be  pressed  without  litigation;  and  whoever  ought  not 
to  be  pressed,  and  are  pressed,  may  have  a  speedy  way  of  getting 
their  liberty."    In  the  course  of  his  exertions  on  this  subject,. 
Mr.  Sharp  s  notes  record  an  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
which  the  latter  said  that  a  liability  to  impressment  "  was  a 
condition  necessarily  attending  that  way  of  life ;  and  when  mea 
entered  into  it  they  must  take  it  with  all  its  circumstances.'" 
Mr.  Sharp  seems  to  have  been  baffled  at  the  moment  with  Dr. 
Johnson's  power  of  argumentation,  but  he  did  not  therefore  re- 
linquish his  object.      Dr.  Johnson  bluntly  told  him  that  the 
cruelty,  if  any  existed,  was  solely  with  those  who  excite  atten- 
tion to  such  subjects,  and  render  men  unhappy  by  persuading 
Ibem  they  are  so.     Mr.  Sharp  seems  to  have  alluded  to  this 
conversation  when  he  says,  in  a  manuscript  note,  after  stating 
like  ailments  just  recited ;  ''  All  this  has  been  urged  to  me 
-with  SHch  plausible  sopHsiry  and  imporiant  self-suffictency  in  the 
speaker,  ab  if  he  supposed  that  the  mere  sound  of  words  was 
capable  of  altering  the  nature  of  things;  as  if  there  were  no 
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distinction  betw^n  good  and  evil;  but  the  oircomstances  of 
persons  or  occasions  might  render  it  expedient  or  necessary  to 
practise  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Thus  the  tyrant's  plea 
.  of  nesessiiy  is  made  to  remove  all  bounds  of  law,  morality,  and 
common  right."  Mr.  Sharp,  alluding  to  Dr.  Johnson's  argu- 
ment in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  contends  that,  "  if  it  be  true  that  men 
choosing  a  sea-faring  life  do  thereby  forfeit  their  natural  rights 
and  privileges  as  Englishmen,  and  lose  the  protection  of  the 
law,  some  immediate  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  to  remove  so 
unjust  a  prcemunire  from  an  honest  and  necessary  calling."  Our 
readers  will  readily  perceive  how  impossible  it  was  for  two  men 
setting  out  on  such  different  principles  to  coalesce  in  their  con- 
clusions. The  one  viewed  the  thing  abslxactedly,  the  other 
ptescriptively;  the  one  as  connected  with  the  primeval  rights 
of  man ;  the  other  as  mixed  with  existing  usages  to  which  all 
parties  are  supposed  to  have  tacitly  consented.  To  this,  Mr. 
Sharp  would  probably  have  argued  m  reply  that  the  seaman  did 
not  consent  to  this  part  of  the  supposed  compact,  and  therefore 
was  not  bound  by  it.  Such  an  argument  may,  indeed,  be  car- 
ried much  too  far;  a  man  may  not  allow  that  he  has  consented 
to  be  imprisoned  if  he  defrauds  his  creditor,  or  to  be  hanged  if 
he  commits  high  treason.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Sharp's  argument  was  substantially  true,  that  nothing  can 
be  "  politically  right  which  is  morally  wrong."  Happily,  in 
the  present  question,  there  is  a  plain  and  easy  way  oi  secur- 
ing me  intended  advantage  without  violating  the  liberty  of  the 
subject;  namely,  by  making  it  worth  a  seaman's  while  to  enter 
the  service  by  suitable  pay  and  privileges,  as  is  done  in  many 
other  countries,  and  particularly  m  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, where  impressment  is  unknown.  Taxed  as  we  are,  and 
necessarily  must  be,  we  should  not  be  reluctant  to  contribute 
our  humble  share  towards  placing  the  king's  service  on  a  level 
with  the  merchants',  or  even  to  make  it  an  object  of  compe- 
tition, in  order  to  avoid  the  impress  system,  which  certainly 
partakes  more  of  partial  duress  than  any  thing  else  known  to 
our  practice,  for  we  hardly  know  whether  we  ought  to  say — to 
OUT  comtitution..  Mr.  Sharp  seems  to  have  given  up  the  sub- 
ject (we  know  not  on  what  account),  without  endeavouring  to 
bring  the  abstract  question  to  an  issue,  as  he  liad  done  in  the 
case  of  detained  negroes.  Possibly  he  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  a  judicial  decision  might  rather  confirm  than  abolish  the 
practice  which  he  wished  to  set  aside. 

Another  highly  important  public  question,  in  which  Mr.  Sharp 
thought  it  his  auty  to  interpose  hi&  offices,  was  that  of  the. 
American  war.  His  reputation  stood  high  in  the  Colonies,  in- 
d^d  much  higher  than  at  home,  on  account  of  his  efforts  in  be 
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hdiS  of  the  nepro  slairefl.  Of  his  work  on  "  die  Rigkts  of  the 
People  to  a  Share  in  the  Le^lature/'  published  in  1774,  Dr. 
Fraoklin  sent  over  2&0  copies  to  America,  where  it  was  imme- 
diately reprinted  in  large  editions  and  at  several  different  places. 
Mr.  Sharp  was  in  consequence  led  into  a  sort  of  demi«K>ffi<aal 
communication  as  a  mediator  with  the  British  Grovemment,  and 
had  a  variety  of  conferences  on  the  subject,  his  object  being 
the  reconciliati^m  of  England  with  tiie  Colonies,  [Hrevionslyto 
any  confirmation  of  their  independence  by  fcweign  powers.  The 
potnt  which  he  chiefly  pressed  was  ''  such  an  alteration  ia  onr 
House  of  Commons  as  would  ensure  to  the  American  Colonies 
as  fair  and  eqiml  rights  as  those  emoyed  by  the  several  counties 
of  England.^  It  does  not  appear  nrom  Mr.  Sharp's  papers,  nor 
indeed  did  he  seem  to  know  nimself,  who  were  his  instructors  in 
the  terms  which  he  proposed  to  the  British  Cabinet.  In  &ct,  he 
had  nothing  to  show  K>r  his  authority,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
known,  except  certam  mysterious  and  anonymous  letters,  whid^, 
however,  were  sufficient  to  prompt  him  to  exert  himself  ia  a 
question  on  which  he  felt  most  acutely,  and  to  his  conscientious 
opinion  respecting  which  he  had  disinterestedly  sacrificed  his 
prospects  in  life.  Mr.  Hoare,  however^  observes,  that  '*  he  had 
no  sentiments  in  common  with  the  organs  of  democratical  zeal ; 
but  was  a  strict  and  zealous  loyalist.''  He  strongly  resisted 
every  effort  made  to  draw  him  over  to  range  himself  under  the 
banners  of  a  faction.    Thus  he  says  in  one  of  his  manuscript 

notes*:  "  Received  a  letter  from  my  friend ,  inviting  me  to 

dine  with  him  to  meet  Governor  ,  in  these  terms :  *  our 

friend,  Goveamoi ,  would  be  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of 

meeting  you,  and  of  deploring  with  you,  in  friendly  confidemsj 
the  misery  and  rum  of  this  devoted  country/  8u5."  This  sort  of 
style  was.  so  displeasing  to  Mr.  Sharp  that  he  tiiought  it  right  to 
send  an  immediate  answer  that  "  he  was  sorry,  he  could  not 
wait  on  him." 

Our  readers  will  have  remarked  that  there  was  throughout 
Mr.  Sharp's,  character  something  of  what  may  be  called  a  med- 
dling disposition,  Uie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  which  to 
society  must  be  measured  by  tiie  objects  to  which  it  eidiends, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  operate.  There  cannot,  however,  be 
a  doubt  that  Mr.  Sharp's  meddling  was,  in  many  important  in- 
stances, a  great  blessing  to  the  world ;  and  his  motims  cannot  be 
impeached,  even  where  he  might  be  mistaken  in  the  objects  to 
which  he  directed  his  interposition.  Oqb  of  these  objects,  and 
a' favourite  one  with  him,  was  reform  in  the  British  parliament. 
Accustomed  to  reason  from  abstract  principles,  and  too  much 
i»glecting  the  Actual  possibilities  of  things,  he  thought,  more 
might  be  effected  by  enlai^ng  the  system  of  suffrage,   and 
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sjiarteniiig  the  duration  of  paiiiamentB^  than  cooler  aiki  more 
practical  reasoners  will  be  inclined  to  allow.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  combine  a  variety  of  topics  in  his  mind,  and  to 
csurry  the  principle  of  analogy  throughout.  Thus  be  says^ 
''  My  motive  for  interfering  in  politicat  r^ofmation  was  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  promote  peace  with  Amenca,  the  two  subjects 
being  connected  with  each  other,  and  both  wiA  that  of  tolerating 
slavery  in  America!*  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  Mr. 
Sharp  had  not  witnessed,  as  his  survivors  have  done,  -die  evil 
consequences  which  have  been  but  too  closely  linked  with  som^ 
of  the  popular  notions  on  parliamentary  sunrage  and  reform; 
nor,  when  he  wrote  his  tracts  on  popular  representation,  had  the 
world  witnessed  that  direful  revolution  in  France — we  might 
almost  say  in  Europe — which .  has  made  prudent  men  of  every 
party  fearful  in  delrvering  any  opinion,  the  most  moderate,  that 
mi^t  be  warped  to  the  purposes  of  faction  and  disorder.  Many 
positions  of  eminent  departed  statesmen  would,  in  the  modern 
state  of  the  world,  be  highly  inflammatory  and  injurious,  which, 
when  spoken,  had  a  for  less  dangerous  tendency.  Mr.  Sharp 
often  contends  for  umversal  sujfiage  by  name,  but  he  means 
by  it  something  very  different  from  what  the  phrase  now  imports 
in  the  current  acceptation.  We  were  glad  to  perceive  among 
his  memoranda  the  following  note  appended  to  a  paper  sup- 
ptosed  to  have  been  written  by  his  frieml  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
entitled  *'  A  Declaration  of  tnose  Rights  of  the  Commonalty  of 
Great  Britain,  without  which  they  cannot  be  free,"  und  pro- 
posing universal  suffrage  in  its  fullest  sense.  **  The  author  of 
this  paper,"  remarks  Mr.  Sharp,  in  tibe  note  just  mentioned, 
"  has  not  been  aware  that  his  proposal  for  a  universal  suffrage 
wcmld  be  a  most  dangerous  innovation  a:nd  encroachment  on  the 
just  rights  of  the  EnoUsh  householders  and  respandble  burgesses, 
and  would  deprive  me  state  of  their  responsibility,  in  which 
ccmsists  the  summa  et  maxima  securitm  of  the  English  frank'- 
pledge,  the  very  foundation  of  the  English  constitution."  The 
system  oi  frank-pledge  seems  to  have  been  in  Mr.  Sharp's  esti- 
mation a  security  for  every  political  blessing,  and  was  brought 
forward  by  him  on  frequ^it  occasions  as  a  jpanacea  for  every  le- 
^lative  and  national  evil.  His  researches  into  the  early  records 
of  Saxon  law  and  usage,  in  his  investigations  on  the  liberty  of 
the  subj&ct,^had  led  him  to  speculate  upon  the  simple  principles 
of  our  ancient  statistical  classification,  and  he  wished  tor  such  a 
recinrence  to  first  elements,  that  a  tithing,  a  hundred.  Sec  should 
litapally  be  what  their  name  imports ;  namely,  a  tithing  ten  ad- 
joining houses,  and  a  hundred  ten  adjoining  titliings,  eacn  ha-ving 
anofficer  elected  from  their  body  calledatitningmanorhundreder. 
His  Toleration  abo  for  the  example  of  the  ancieat  Jews  under 
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the  Divine  superintendence  strengthened  his  attachment  for  thi^ 
decimal  system ;  not  duly  considering  that,  though  in  the  case 
of  a  new  government  it  might  be,  and  doubtless  was,  the  wisest 
system  to  appoint  (as  we  read  Exodus  xviii.)"  rulers  of  thousands, 
and  rulers  ot  hundreds,  and  rulers  of  tens,"  and  to  regulate  the 
elective  franchise,  if  there  had  been  one,  by  this  division ;  yet  that, 
where  time  had  made  numerous  alterations  in  a  countiy,  where 
many  tithingshad  swelled  to  thousands,  and  thousands  dwindled 
to  units;  where  property,  rank,  and  patronage,  had  gradually 
forsaken  their  old,  and  flowed  in  new  channels ;  innumerable 
disorders,  amounting  to  little  short  of  a  revolution,  would 
necessarily  arise  from  a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  system.  In 
theory  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  no  system  is  more  perfect 
than  that  of  a  division  of  a  people,  into  portions  of  ten  families, 
each  householder  being  pleaded  hy  the  other  nine,  who  became 
responsible  to  the  hundred  for  his  conduct,  a  system  of  watch 
and  ward  being  maintained  in  constant  rotation  by  all  the  males 
from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  sixty.  Such  was  Mr.  Sharp's  idea, 
and  such  in  fact  is  the  basis,  though  modified  by  time,  of  our 
existing  system,  which  Mr.  Sharp  maintained  the  lord  lieute- 
nants and  sheriffs  of  counties  might  legally  reduce  to  the  actual 
decimal  theory,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so.  But  what 
a  sweeping  demolition  would  such  a  plan  make  in  every  existing 
tenure  and  institution !  And  how  could  all  the  present  divisions, 
numerical  and  topographical,  especially  that  of  parishes,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important,  be  adjusted  to  the  new 
standard?  If  the  elective  franchise  were  to  be  arranged  on 
this  system,  each  householder  voting  for  a  represeijitative  in 
the  tithing,  and  each  tithing-man  for  the  representative  of 
a  larger  body,  and  these  again  voting  among  themselves  for 
representatives  in  parliament,  what  would  become  of  the 
present  divisions  of  property ;  for  how  eould  the  encroach- 
ments of  power  and  numbers  upon  right  be  prevented  ?  But 
we  forbear  to  take  up  the  question.  It  may  be  well  enough 
for  cjuietly-disposed  speculative  men  to  argue  for  this  simple 
patriarchal  system  in  their  closets  ;  but  when  their  lucubrations 
once  pass  those  peaceful  precincts,  and  become  subjects  of 
discussion  among  the  ignorant  and  the  headstrong,  they  are 
deeply  injurious  to  society. 

If  the  great  body  of  mankind  were  all  like  Mr.  Sharp,  we  should 
not  scruple  to  leave  our  doors  open  all  the  year  round,  and  to  invest 
each  inaividual  of  a  Manchester  multitude  with  as  many  votes  as 
the  richest  landholder  in  the  realm ;  but  while  men  remain  what 
they  have  ever  been,  a  recurrence  to  first  principles,  in  ques- 
tions of  this  sort,  is  always  dangerous,  and  often  fatal ;  and  we 
may  add,  must  necessarily  be  in  the  end  ineffectual,  because  the 
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fluctuations  of  population  and  property,  and  the  different  talents^ 
capacities,  and  moral  qualities,  of  men,  will  render  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  the  most  perfect  to-day,  imperfect  to-morrow  ; 
so  that  to  keep  the  actual  state  of  thm^  conformable  to  the 
beau  idealf  we  must  be  constantly  recurring  to  a  new  agrarian 
division  (for  it  ultimately  comes  to  this),  and  must  render  the 
acquisition  of  property  the  legal  signal  for  participation  and 
plunder.  It  is  of  course  superfluous  to  say  that  the  just  and 
oenevolent  subject  of  these  paees  did  not  mean  any  thing  of  this 
kind  ;  we  are  only  speaking  of  what  must  be  the  almost  neces- 
sary effect  of  his  prmciples,  if  carried  fully  htto  practice.  The 
sum  of  the  whole  is  this :  if  the  representation  of  a  country  i& 
founded  on  a  mere  numerical  division^  each  householder  having 
a  vote  either  immediately  for  a  representative,  or  for  a  delegate^ 
who  is  to  be  the  proxy  for  the  titning  or  hundred  in  choosing^ 
a  representative,  one  of  the  two  following  effects  must  ensue. 
If  each  voter  is  uninfluenced  in  his  choice,  the  parliament  so 
chosen  will,  it  is  true,  represent  the  nation  numerically;  but  asc 
the  number  of  the  poor  is  in  every  country  vastly  greater  than  that 
of  the  rich,  there  will  be  no  security  for  thenghts  of  property; 
the  master  will  fall  a  prey  to  his  workmen,  the  landholder  be 
outvoted  by  his  tenants,  and  all  the  burdens  of  the  community 
fedl  on  those  whose  superior  diligence,  talents,  and  good  con- 
duct, have  enabled  them  to  realize  property;  while  the  indolent 
and  vicious,  by  constantly  outnumbering  them,  will  unjustly 
share  the  spoils.  Such  ^as  the  case  dunng  the  French  revo- 
lution. But  if  it  be  said  that  even  if  such  a  case  occur,  it  wilF 
soon  adjust  itself,  for  that  in  the  long  run  the  master  will  ne- 
cessarily influence  his  labourers,  and  Ji?  landlord  his  tenants^ 
so  that  though  the  suffrages  are  nominally  numerical,  they  must 
be  regulated  in  fact  by  the  rank,  wealth,  and  influence  of  the 
parties,  then  we  reply,  that  the  system  is  reduced  to  what  it 
actually  is  at  present  in  our  country,  and  that  nothing  whatever 
is  gained  in  point  of  general  freedom  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  nominal  franchise.  And  here,  ultimately,  hinges  the  whole 
question,  the  details  of  which  we  leave  our  readers  to  follow  up 
at  their  leisure. 

We  return  from  the  political  part  of  Mr.  Sharp's  character  to, 
his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  African  race  ;  where  we  meet  hiia 
with  far  greater  pleasure  than  in  the  regions  of  controversial 
politics.  His  efforts  did  not  cease  with  the  decision  of  the  case 
of  the  negro  Somerset ;  for  a  motion  having  been  made  in  Par- 
liament, and  nearly  carried^  to  legalize  slavery  in. England,  ac- 
cording to  the  hint  thrown  out  to  the  West  India  party  by 
Lord  Mansfield,  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Sharp  to  use  re- 
newed diligence,  and  to  employ  every  practicable  means  for  pre- 
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yantiug  6ucb  9Xt  eyil.  H^  had  also  begun  to  e&krge  hb  view» 
im  the  general  quiestion  of  Blavery,  as  well  as  of  the  slare  trade^ 
and  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  their  extiscti^i  in  all  o«r 
colonies.  For  several  years  he  was  unwearied  in  embracing 
^very  possible  opportunity  of  impressing  his  sentiments  upoa 
4svery  person  of  influence  to  whom  he  could  obtain  access^ 
especially  the  dignitaries  of  the  established  church.  Thus  he 
nrrites  in  the  year  1779 :  "  Memorandum — ^This  spring  I  have 
^  different  times  had  the  honour  of  conversing  with  twen^r- 
two  out  of  the  twenty-six  Archbishops  and  Sishops  on  tne 
subject  of  the  slave  trade,  during  the  time  that  the  African  a£^ 
fairs  were  under  the  consideration  of  Ae  House  of  Catnmon*.'' 
He  adds  a  circumstance  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  episcopal 
lench^  at  a  time  when  the  public  at  large  were  so  little  inform^ 
cd  upon,  or  interested  in,  the  question ;  namely,  that  out  of  aU 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  whom  he  consulted,  he  met 
l^ith  none  who  did  not  concur  with  him  in  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  their  interview.  It.  would  be  in^racticable  in  thisi 
slight  sketch  to  trace  Mr.  Sheurp's  subsequent  proceedings, 
which  now  began  to  be  identified  with  those  of^  many  othec 
eminent  men  who  associated  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  and  mitigating  the  horrors,  if  not  extirpating  tbft^ 
^existence,  of  slavery.  The  record  of  these  transactions  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  the  nation  and  of  humanity,  and  is 
xeadily  accessible  to  every  reader.  Few  things  could  appear 
more  hopeless  at  one  time  than  the  abolition  (at  least  in  any 
leasonable  period)  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  a  virtuous  associa* 
tion  of  disinterested  and  persevering  philanthropists,  ultimatelj 
triumphed  over  every  difficulty,  leaving  a  le^on  of  great  politi- 
<^  importance,  that  where  a  measure  is  really  founded  in  trntb^ 
justice,  and  Christian  duty,  it  requires  only  time  and  prudence 
to  effect  its  accomplishment.  We  shall  merely  say  farther,  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  arduous  conflict,  from  the  first 
meeting  of  a  little  knot  of  private  gentlemen,  till  the  final  and 
triiumphant  event  twenty  years  after,  ,Mr.  Sharp  was  ever  at 
Iws  post  among  the  most  prompt,  imwearied,  and  munificent 
agents  in  that  memorable  consummation. 

Tha  establishment  of  the  colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  being  more 
immediately  Mr.  Sharp's  own  individual  project,  and  a  favourite 
object  of  his  labours,  will  require  a  somewhat  larger  notice, 
Tvhich  it  well  deserves,  not  only  from  the  singular  nature  of  that 
settlement,  but  from  the  misrepresentations  which  the  interested 
artifices  of  the  anti-abolition  party  have  dirown  around  every 
thing  connected  with  its  history.  Mr.  Hoare,  from  having  ac* 
cess  to  a  vast  body  of  documents,  public  and  private,  connected 
frith  the  colony*  and  not  generally  known,  has  be^i  eimbled,  in 
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the  9Bi6moks  before  us,  to  pfe&ent  a  Ughly  mteresthig,  and,  aft> 
iar  as  we  ean  jud^e,  correct,  account  of  tne  origin  and  progreM^ 
of  a  settlement  wnieh  ha«  become  of  greater  value  than  ever  to 
Africa,  as  tJae  depot  for  re-captured  negroes,  who,  being  liberated 
by  the  operation  of  the  laws,  find  here  an  asylum  from  the  siatve 
xaesclkants,  and  are  instructed  in  the  simple  arts  of  Ufe,  and  the- 
doctrines  and  practice  of  our  holy  religion. 

About  the  year  1786,  Mr.  Slmrp  began  to  be  occupied  m. 
hsmanely  en<^vouring  to  remedy  an  inconvenience  which  had 
arisen  out  of  his  own  benevolent  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
African  slaves ;  for  many  having  been  brought  over  to  England,, 
and  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Somerset  being  generally  known, 
g^^eat  numbers  were  found  in  the  streets  of  I^ndon,  who  having 
now  no  mastery  to  support  them,  and  being  unaccustomed  to 
a^y  regular  calling,  flocked  r©und  Mr.  Sharp  for  advice  and 
assistance.  Viewing  the^aai  as  orphans,  who  had  some  title  to 
his  care,  he  supplied  their  wants  as  far  as  his  resources  would 
allow;  but  their  number  having  at  length  amounted  to  some 
hundreds,  and  Mr.  Sharp  having  several  private  pensioners, 
already  living  on  his  bounty,  he  foimd  it  necessary  to  determine 
oji  some  regular  project  tor  the  support  of  these  unfortunate 
<Hitcasta.  He  at  length  resolved  on  sending  them  to  a  suitable 
spot  in  Africa,  where,  once  landed,  under  a  proper  leader  and 
with  implements  of  husbandry  in  their  hands,  they  might  so<Hk 
provide  for  their  own  wants.  The  proposition  seems  to  have 
be^Q  first  suggested  to  Mr.  Shaip  by  the  negroes  themselves,, 
who  had  been  informed  that^ierra  Leone  would  be  a  desirable 
spot  for  the  purpose.  Difficult  as  was  the  project  of  forming 
a  free  settlement,  composed  of  men  of  ungovemed  passions, 
unused  to  municipal  regulations,  and  whose  only  lessons  had 
been  stripes,  Mr.  Sharp  did  not  hesitate  to  embrace  it  as  the 
best  and  only  means  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  al- 
lowed. He.  accordingly  drew  up  a  simple  code  of  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  colony,  on  his  favourite  plan  of  decimal  di- 
vision, with  frank-pledge,  and  watch  and  ward  ;  and  somewhat 
more  than  four  hundred  negroes  went  out,  with  about  sixty  Eu- 
ropeans, chiefly  women,  to  take  possession  of  the  settlement. 
Government  agreed  to  give  12Z.  per  head  for  each  negro  carried 
out.  On  their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone  a  grant  of  land,  of  consider- 
able extent,  was  purchased  for  their  use,  and  it  was  hoped  that  in 
a«hort  time  the  colony  might  subsist  on  its  own  resources.  But 
a. variety  of  adverse  occurrences  delayed  the  fulfilment  of  this 
expectation^  The  negroes  were  very  generally  unhealthy  during 
the  voyage,  owing  chiefly  to  the  effects  of  intemperance,  (Go- 
vernment having  kindly,  but  unwisely,  grsmited  them  an  allow- 
ance, of  nun)  and  to  disorders  brou^t  with  them  on  board. 
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In  consequence  of  some  nnayoidable  delays  in  setting  sail,  Ibey 
were  landed  in  the  rainy  season^  and  a  great  portion  of  them  in 
consequence  died  by  exposure  to  the  weather^  before  good 
order  and  discipline  could  be  established  anaong  them.  The^ 
survivors  built  a  small  town,  and,  after  the  firet  year,  no  parti-^ 
cular  mortality  occurred.  During  this  time  they  gradually 
improved  in  their  circumstances,  and  were  able  to  supply  them- 
selves with  food.  But  just  as  the  colony  began  to  prosper,  and 
it  was  hoped  would  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  casual- 
ties, a  neighbouring  chief,  whose  town  had  been  burned  by 
the  marines  and  crew  of  an  Engiish  ship  of  war,  sent  notice  to 
the  colonists  that  he  intended  to  retaliate  upon  their  settlement 
the  injuries  which  he  had  received ;  which  he  accordingly  did 
three  days  after.  The  settlers,  having  no  resource,  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  homes  and  plantations,  and  were  scatterea  in 
every  direction.  Many,  indeed,  had  emigrated  or  deserted  long  . 
before,  some  of  whom  had  gone  over  to  the  slave  factors,  or  on 
T)oard  slave  vessels,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
settlement,  which  admitted  of  no  slave  transactions,  and  was 
founded  expressly  with  a  view  to  open  the  way  to  a  more  ho- 
nourable species  of  commerce,  and  to  lay  a  basis,  if  possible, 
for  the  ultimate  civilization  of  the  African  continent.  Mr. 
Sharp's  grief  at  these  untoward  events  may  be  easily  conjec- 
turea ;  but  they  did  not  damp  his  ardour,  or  restrain  his  libe- 
rality. He  appears  to  have  sacrificed  on  this  colony  at  different 
times,  from  his  own  purse,  not  much  short  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  besides  the  large  sums  whichhe  obtained  from  Govern- 
ment and  private  benefactors. 

But  far  the  greatest  obstacle  with  which  the  colony  had  to 
<jontend,  was  the  hostility  of  the  slave  traders,  who  misrepre- 
sented its  object,  and  enaeavoured  to  draw  on  it  the  suspicions 
of  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
the  settlers  could  procure  even  the  transmission  of  a  letter  to 
England.  At  home  also  every  effort  was  made  by  the  anti- 
abc^itionist  party  to  prejudice  both  the  public  and  Government 
against  the  settlement.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
France  was  also  a  serious  evil  to  the  infant  colony,  as  it  im- 
peded its  commerce,  and  increased  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
it,  besides  subjecting  its  ships  to  capture,  and  the  settlement 
itself,  as  shortly  after  happened,  to  invasion  and  destruction. 

The  difficulties,  especially  of  a  pecuniary  kind,  which  en- 
vironed the  project,  becoming  at  length  too  serious  for  Mr. 
Sharp  to  contend  with  single-handed,  he  determined  to  form, 
if  possible,  a  chartered  company,  the  objects  of  which  should 
be  to  encourage  civilization  among  the  natives,  to  cultivate  the  / 
soil  by yr^e  labour,  and  abjuring  all  slave  transactions,  to  cherish 
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tiie  arts  of  peace,  to  promote  commerce,  to  introduce  the  mild 
laws  of  England,  and  to  open  schools  for  the  moral,  religious, 
and  political  benefit  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  After  a  va- 
riety of  obstacles,  and  much  loss  of  time,  arising  chiefly  from 
the  misrepresentations  made  to  Government,  the  charter  was  at 
length  obtained,^and  a  company  formed.  It  was  not,  however, 
without  much  reluctance  that  Mr.  Sharp  consented  to  this  ar- 
rangement ;  for  his  favourite  object  having  been  to  found  "  the 
freest  government  in  the  world,"  all  the  officers  of  which  should 
be  elected,  and  all  the  laws  and  usages  settled,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves,  subject  to  no  control  but  that  of  the  Crown 
-of  Great  Britain,  he  could  not  feel  very  willing  to  transfer  the 
colony  to  a  commercial  company,  who  would  of  course  appoint 
their  own  local  agents,  and  take  into  their  own  hands  the  entire 
internal,  as  well  as  external,  management  of  their  factory. 

An  officer  from  the  newly-formed  company  having  arrived 
on  the  spot  about  twelve  months  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
settlers,  succeeded  in  collecting  a  number  of  the  fugitives,  and 
with  them  took  possession  of  a  site  of  ground,  about  two  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  conflagration,  which  they  began  to  clear, 
and  to  plant  with  yams  and  cassada.  The  party  amounted  only  to 
sixty-four ;  but  tney  were  soon  reinforced  by  more  than  a  hun- 
dted  Europeans,  and  eleven  hundred  blacks.  The  latter  were 
loyalists  from  North  America,  who  having  acquired  their  li- 
berty by  joining  the  British  standard  during  the  American  war, 
were  found  at  its  close  unprovided  for,  and  weie  humanely 
taken  up  by  the  new  company,  with  the  assistance  of  Govern- 
ment, rhe  whole  body  of  settlers  now  returned  to  the  spot 
from  which  the  first  party  had  been  expelled,  and  which  was  by 
this  time  quite  over-grown  with  brushwood.  Streets  were  im- 
mediately marked  out,  and  temporary  huts  erected;  but  the 
rainy  season  proving  extremely  unhealthy,  great  numbers  died, 
as  in  the  former  expedition,  before  adequate  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  their  accommodation.  The  place  was  called  Free- 
town ;  it  was  built  in  a  regular  form ;  it  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  salubrious  air,  good  water,  and  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
was  soon  adorned  with  a  church,  a  hospital,  wharfs,  warehouses, 
aud  residences  for  the  company^s  officers. 

The  rainy  season  of  1793, was  less  fatal  than  the  former;  the 
health  of  the  colony  had  greatly  improved ;  the  schools  were 
attended  by  the  children  of  tl^e  settlers  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred ;  and  both  trade  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  were 
making  s,uch  respectable  advances,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  preparations  were  made  for  sending  to  England  a  cargo  of 
African  produce,  collected  by  the  Company's  vessels  along  the 
coast.     Biit  the  ship  accidentally  taking  fire,  the  whole  cargo 
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irais  consumed,  to  the  amount  of  15,000/.  Nor  was  this  the 
severest  loss  which  tiie  Company  had  to  endure ;  for  in  the  year 
1794  the  settljement  was  pillaged  by  the  revolutionary  French, 
and  almost  entirely  consumec^C  under  circumstances  not  easily 
to  be  paralleled  among  civilized  nations.  The  attacking  squadron 
being  far  superior  in  force  to  any  thing  which  the  settlers  had 
to  bring  against  it,  it  was  at  once  agreed,  that  to  resist  would 
only  occasion  an  idle  waste  of  lives,  and  might  render  the  termts 
of  capitulation  less  favourable.  The  colours  were  therefore 
immediately  struck;  but,  notwithstanding  the  invaders  took 
peaceable  possession,  they  Qommitted  the  greatest  outrages, 
the  Commodore  declaring,  that  if  the  seamen  and  soldiers 
were  disposed  to  plunder,  he  could  not  prevent  them ;  and  add- 
ing, that  it  was  their  intention  to  bum  every  house  in  the  place 
belonging  to  Englishmen.  The  Governor  used  every  argument 
to  dissuade  him  rrom  his  purpose,  particularly  pleadmg  the  hu- 
mane and  charitable  nature  of  the  establishment ;  to  which  he 
received  no  other  reply  than,  *'  Citoyen,  cela  pent  bkn  ^re,  mais 
encore  vous  ^tes  AngLoisl**  The  result  was,  that  every  thing 
moveable,  which  could  be  of  use  to  the  invaders,  was  seized, 
and  the  remainder  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed.  The  books 
of  the  Company  were  scattered  about  and  defa<jed ;  and  if  they 
bore  any  resemblance  to  Bibles,  they  were  torn  and  trampled 
upon.  The  farms  of  the  settlers,  which  were  many  of  them  at 
some  distance  from  Freetown,  did  not  escape.  The  chur<?h, 
although  the  Commodore  had  given  his  word  it  should  be  pre- 
served, was  pillaged  and  then  burned ;  as  were  also  the  shops, 
houses,  public  buildmgs,  and  several  small  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour. A  vessel  laden  with  a  cargo  of  10,000/.  arriving  from 
Eiigland  at  the  time  of  these  oocurrenpes  was  also  captured; 
nor  would  the  invading  Commodore  even  allow  her  letters  or 
dispatches  to  be  landed.  To  aggravate  tlie  affliction,  the  Com- 
modore left  the  crew  of  the  captured  vessel  to  be  maintained 
by  the  already  exhausted  colony,  having  refused  to  comply  with 
the  earnest  solicitations  made  for  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries, except  to  a  very  partial  and  limited  extent.  A  few  weeks 
after,  two  of  the  Company's  trading  vessels  were  captured  by 
the  same  squadron  on  their  passage  down  the  coast ;  the  crews 
of  which  were  left  on  shore ;  and  nmny  of  them  finding  their 
way  to  Sierra  Leone,  added  to  the  general  calamity.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  losses  was  computed  at  40,000/.  exclusive  of  the 
buildings  destroyed,  which  had  cost  15,000/.  mx)re. 

The  Company  met  these  disasters  with  fortitude;  aiadso 
great  were  their  exertions  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  settlers, 
that  the  next  four  years  proved  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
annals  of  tlic  colony,  previous  to  its  surrender  to  the  Crown* 
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Mr.  ^JMirp  teems  now  to  have  foimd  that  some  of  his  theoreticd 
speculations  were  b«t  ill  adapted  for  the  actual  condition  of 
human  nature.  He  had  hitherto  opposed  the  erection  of  forts 
in  the  colony;  but  their  necessity  Deing  at  len^h  too  forcibly 
demonstrated,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  his  opinion  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  A  variety  of  internal  discontents  in  the 
settlement,  caused  by  the  ignorance  and  discordant  views  of 
the  different  classes  of  inhabitants,  and  the  insubordination  of 
som^e  of  the  tithingmen  and  hundreders,  who  wished  to  be  above 
all  control,  having  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  more  efficient 
force  in  the  local  government,  the  Company  found  it  necessary 
to  apply  for  an  enlarged  charter,  giving  them  power  to  appoint 
a  Governor  aiMi  Council,  with  authonty  to  exercise  criminal 
jurisdiction.  In  the  mean  time  a  rebellion  had  arisen  in  the 
colony,  which,  however,  was  suppressed  by  the  opportune  arri* 
val  of  a  vessel  from  England,  having  five  hundred  and  fifty 
Maroons  on  board,  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers.  Parliament 
on  several  occasions  furnished  considerable  sums  for  the 
assistance  of  the  struggling  colony,  which  was  considered,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  a  subject  of  national  importance.  These  grants 
supported  the  efforts  of  the  Company  for  some  time,  but  were 
too  precarious  in  their  nature  to  be  relied  upon.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  therefore,  of  the  case,  it  was  considered  expedient 
by  the  Company  to  surrender  their  rights  to  the  Crown,  which 
was  done  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1807. 

It  would  be,  however,  too  much  to  say  that  the  project  wholly 
fidled.  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Sharp  and 
his  coadjutors  were  considerable  losers  ;  but  the  benefit  ol  their 
.  exertions  to  Afirica  was  a  counterpoise  of  no  inconsiderable 
weight.  They  had  rescued,  and  provided  for,  the  discarded  slaves 
who  infested  our  streets,  as  well  as  those  from  North  America, 
whom  this  country  had  undertaken  to  assist ;  they  had  opened 
a  path  to  civilization  and  social  improvement  in  Africa ;  they 
had  instructed  considerable  numbers  of  the  natives  ;  they  had 
diffused  the  blessings  of  religion  and  freedom  wherever  they 
had  access ;  and  above  all,  they  had  maintained  a  station  which 
enabled  them  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
thus  to  expose  to  the  world,  and  particularly  to  the  British  le- 
gislature, the  numerous  and  disgraceful  artifices  by  which  the 
slave  interest  had  so longcontrived  to  conceal  and  defend  their 
atrocious  proceedings.  The  Company  were  thus,  in  point  of 
feet,  the  real  abolitionists  of  that  unholy  traffic,  which  needed 
only  to  be  known  to  be  execrated.  Their  settlement  has  since, 
been  of  still  greater  utility,  as  a  focus  for  the  efforts  made  to. 
suppress- the  slave*trade,  the  actual  extinction  of  which  is  four 
from  having  followed  its   legal  abolition.      The   trade    and 
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prospects  of  the  colony  are  at  present  ^higUy  favourable,  not* 
withstanding  the  mendacious  statements  which  are  invented 
and  inserted  in  our  public  journals  by  the  anti-abolition  faction* 
Tliere  are  now  more  than  2000.  children  in  the  Free  town  and 
country  schools.  The  population  consists  of  about  10,000  per- 
sons, of  whom  two  thirds  are  liberated  negroes.  These  enjoy 
the  advants^es  of  Christian  instruction ;  and  are  stated,  on  the 
most  respectable  authority,  to  have  made  not  only  a  rapid,  but 
an  almost  incredible  improvement  in  moral  and  social  order.. 
The  number  of  marria^s  has  very  greatly  increased ;  and  a  va* 
riety  of  virtuous  and  disinterested  projects  are  supported  by  the 
inhabitants.  Vast  numbers  of  the  negroes,  after  due  instruction 
and  examination,  have  been  baptized,  of  whom  a  large  part  evi- 
dence  by  their  jconduct  that  their  change  of  faith  is  far  more 
than  a  nominal  profession.  A  considerable  number  of  adult 
negroes  attend  the  schools ;  and  one  clergyman  alone  reckons^ 
we  believe,  some  hundreds  among  his  regular  and  hopeful  com* 
municants.  *'  Friendly  building  societies,"  benefit  societiesy 
with  Bible  and  missionary  institutions,  have  also  taken  deep 
root  in  the  colony.  Industry  is  carefully  inculcated ;  and  the 
greatest  attention  is  paid,  not  only  to  husbandry,  but  to  the 
making  of  roads,  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  &c.  And 
all  this  among  men  who  have  but  recently  been  rescued  froI^  the 
holds  of  slave-vessels — men  unknown  to  each  other,  speaking 
different  languages,  and  in  every  stage  of  ignorance  and  bar<- 
barism.  Sucn  are  the  transmuting  effects  of  affectionate  and 
/judicious  instruction,  grounded  on  the  basis  of  pure  Chria?- 
tianity. 

Our  limits  warn  us  to  condense  the  remaining  occurrences  of 
Mr.  Sharp's  life  into  a  few  passing  notices.  His  efforts  to  pro- 
mote episcopacy  in  North  America  have  already  been  alluded 
to.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  this  apostolic  in- 
stitution of  the  Christian  church  seemed  about  to  cease  in  the 
revolted  colonies ;  but  Mr.  Sharp  having  urged  the  importance 
of  keeping  up  the  regular  succession,  and  employing  properly 
ordained  clergymen,  overtures  were  made  to  the  English  bench, 
and,  after  a  lengthened  negociation,  and  the  removal  of  a  variety 
of  obstacles,  two  bishops  elect;  from  America,  were  introduced 
by  Mr.  Sharp  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  received 
consecration. 

Mr.  Sharp  was  a  cordial  friend  and  active  member  of  many 
charitable  institutions ;  hie  joined  the  elder  "  Bible  Society," 
since  called,  "  The  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society,"  at  or 
soon  after  its  formation  in  1780.  His  notes,  as  far  back  as  1785, 
show  that  he  regulaiiy  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel.    Of  the  Bible  Society,  he  may  be  con- 
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sklered  the  father,  having  presided  at  the  meeting  for  its  forma- 
tion ;  a  circumstance  the  more  unusual,  as  he  uniformly  de- 
clined the  honour  of  taking  the  chair,  even  in  a  committee* 
Mr.  Clarkson  says  that  he  had  attended  above  seven  hundred 
committee  and  sub-committee  meetings,  with  Mr.  Sharp,  at 
none  of  which  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to  preside.  The  so- 
ciety for  opposing  the  slave-trade  elected  him  their  perpetual 
chairman ;  but  though  he  frequented  the  meetings  regularly  for 
twenty  years,  and  signed  the  papers  as  official  chairman,  he 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  could  be  induced  to  occupy  the  post 
of  honour.  Perhaps  there  was  somewhat  of  whim  ^lixed  with 
the  delicacy  and  modesty  of  Mr.  Sharp  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Of  the  *'  African  Institution,"  he  was  one  of  the  first  direc- 
tors ;  and  of  the  "  Protestant  Union,"  the  founder  and  firm 
friend,  from  an  opinion  that  Catholic  emancipation,  so  called, 
was  not  necessary  to  religious  freedom,  and  that  it  would  prove 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  our  church  and  state.  * 

Of  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Sharp,  the  facts  which  we 
have  detailed  will  have  impressed  a  general  outline.  Notwith- 
standing his  studious  habits,  and  the  weighty  business  which 
rested  upon  him,  he  constantly  possessed  an  even  cheerfulness 
of  temper.  His  conduct  and  character  were  simple  and  unaf- 
fected. Like  many  other  great  men,  he  was  remarkably  attached 
to  the  company  of  children,  among  whom  his  ready  pencil,  his 
cheerful  tabor  and  pipe,  his  unconstrained  playfulness,  ana  his 
interesting  conversation,  rendered  him  an  unusual  favourite,  fa 
the  respective  families  of  his  relations  he  regularly  attended, 
and  generally  read,  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  from  the 
liturgy.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  church,  and  never 
omitted  any  opportunity  of  receiving  the  sacrament ;  but  his 
devotion  was  perfectly  simple  and  unostentatious.  In  his  youth, 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  William  Jones ;  and  when  that 
eminent  man  was  departing  for  India,  Mr.  Sharp,  in  their  fare- 
well interview,  remarked  to  him,  **  We  have  conversed  together 
on  many  subjects  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  spoken  on  the  most  ma- 
terial one,  our  reliance  on  the  will  of  our  Creator  in  all  things. 
You  are  leaving  us  for  India.  I  have  drawn  up  a  collection  of 
prayers ;  suffer  me  to  present  it  to  you,  and  to  entreat  that  when 

Jou  are  far  removed  from  me,  you  will  adopt  the  use  of  it."  Mr. 
ones  replied  that  the  request  was  '*  highly  gratifying  to  him," 
adding,  that  *'  he  was  glad  to  say  that  he  was  himself  constant  in 
prayer" 

Mr.  Sharp's  death  was  preceded  by  a  considerable  declension 
df  his  faculties.  He  was,  in  fact,  to  use  a  current  term,  super^ 
ammated  /  but  his  piety,  benevolence,  and  placidity,  never  for- 
sook him.    He  expired  July  6,  1813,  aged  seventy-eight.    He 
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wa8  buned  in  his  family  vault  at  Fulham ;  b«t  a  mcnmmefiit ' 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  die  Africim 
Institution ;  and  numerous  other  societies  and  individuals  poured 
forth  their  eulogies  and  regrets  for  his  loss. 

A  word  or  two  respecting  his  writings,  and  we  have  done. 
Of  his  political  publications,  we  have  incidentally  spoken,  ad 
trell  as  of  his  Worics  on  slavery,  and  the  slave-trade.  We  shall 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  two  works  on  which  Mr; 
Sharp's  chief  reputation  as  a  scholar  must  rest ;  namely,  his 
^  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greefc 
Text  of  the  New  Testament,"  and  his  *'  Grammatical  Rules  of 
the  Hebrew  Language."  The  volume  before  us  contains  a  highly 
valuable  chapter  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  on  Mr.  Sharp's 
Biblical  criticisms,  in  reference  to' these  two  works*  His  Lord- 
ship remarks : 

«*  *  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  was  learned  in  languages  from  principle,  not 
from  curiosity,  or  the  mere  pleasure  of  literary  research.  His  objects 
in  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  were,  exclusively,  the  love  of  truths 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures.  No  man's  mind 
was  ever  less  actuated  by  vanity  and  ambition.  He  was  singularly  fdr* 
tunate  in  the  application  of  his  learning  to  the  illustration  of  the  ori^ 
ginal  languages  of  Scripture.  His  doctrines  of  the  Greek  article,  and 
of  the  Hebrew  conversive  Vau,  and  of  other  particularities  of  the  He* 
brew  language,  though  not  unknown  to  scholars  before  his  time,  had  all 
the  merit  of  discovery,  and  more  than  that  merit,  in  the  valuable  use 
which  he  made  of  them.  His  most  decided  belief  of  tbe  Supreme  Dl* 
vinity  of  Christ,  and  his  ardent  zeal  to  maintain  the  doctrine  against 
Jewish  and  Socinian  objections,  made  him  a  critic  and  philologer,  and 
led  him  to  those  grammatical  principles  and  analogies  so  decisive  ia 
their  result  that  Jews  and  Socinians  cannot  misconstrue  or  dispute  them, 
without  denying  the  most  direct  and  acknowledged  usages  of  grammar. 

<^  *  His  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  was  violently  opposed  by  So- 
cinian writers,  but  without  the  least  injury  to  his  principle,  and  with  a 
strong  presumption  in  its  favour;  for  such  a  violence  of  opposition 
would  never  have  been  excited  by  any  publication  which  had  not  struck 
at  the  vitals  of  Socinian  unbelief.  The  ample  confirmation  wluch  it 
has  received  from  the  concurrent  interpretation  of  all  the  ancient  Greek- 
fathers  of  the  Church,  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  elabor^e  and  candid  work, 
has  given  it  a  stability  which  may  bid  defiance  to  all  the  sophistry  em* 
ployed  against  it. 

<«  <  It  is  no  longer  a  question,  whether  the  rule  proposed  is  capable 
of  the  application  which  has  been  given  it,  or  whether  the  chier  pas- 
sages, to  which  it  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  Sharp  (Eph..  v.  5,  Tit.  ii.  18, 
2  Pet.  i.  1,)  will  admit  the  sense  which  the  rule  requires ;  for  the  only 
sense  in  which  the  Greek  fathers  understand  that  important  passage  for 
instance,  Tit.  ii.  13,  is  that  which  is  ascribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Sharp.  It 
appears,  also,  from  Dr.  Wordsworth's  investigation  of  the  subject,  that 
the  various  forms  of  expression  contained  in  the  pastages  relative  to  tho: 
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tHi&rniy  of  Christ,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  ruley  were  comtaatlj 
iMedhy  Greek  writers,  from  the  icst  century  to  the  latest  period  of  the 
Gr^k  Janguage,  io  the  sense  required  by  the  rule:  a»d  that  that  was 
the  uniform  doctrine  of  all  the  ancient  churches.' ''     (P.  500, 501 .) 

The  learned  prelate  proceeds  to  vindicate  Mr.  Sharp^s  rule 
against  some  minor  objections  which  have  been  made  to  it.  The 
cAfc^ objections,  our  readers  are  aware,  w«re  long  ago  answered  in 
a  Ysaiety  of  quarters ;  particularly  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Dr.  Mid- 
<fleton  (now  Bishop  of  Calcutta),  and  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
in  his  **  Evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  from  the  literal  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture.'*  His  Lordship,  in  the  chapter  be- 
fore us,  has  given  an  elegant  summary  ot  Mr.  Sharp's  rule,  di- 
vested of  that  awkward,  and  sometimes  almost  unintelligible 
liiction,  in  which  the  author  was  accustomed  to  convey  his  idea&. 
Mfr.  Sharp's  rule  ought,  however,  to  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
Hoare,  at  length,  in  his  own  words,  in  the  course  of  thle  vo- 
Itune ;  indeed,  it  ought  almost  to  have  been  engraven  on  his 
tomb,  as  a  memoriaf  of  the  aid  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of 
wicred  literature.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  gives  it  in  sub- 
stance^ as  follows :  "  When  t^o  personal  nouns,  of  the  same 
case^  are-  connected  by  the  copulative  km,  if  the  former  has  the 
<kfinitive  article,'  and  the  latter  has  not,  they  both  belong  to  the 
wme  person."  By  the  phrase,  "  personal  nouns/'  his  Lordship 
intends  to  convey  what  Mr.  Sharp  explains,  in  a  circumlocu- 
tory parenthesis,  in  the  original  rule,  as  follows :  "  Nouns,  either 
'sabetantiT^  or  adjective,  or  participles,  of  personal  description 
^respecting  office,  dignity,  affinity,  or  connexion,  and  attributes, 
properties,  or  qualities,  good  or  ill."  Mr.  Sharp  adds,  in  the  ori- 
ginal two  subordinate  specifications,  not  noticed  in  his  Lord- 
ship's abridgment :  this  is,  "  Except  the  nouns  be  proper  names, 
or  in  the  plural  number,  in  which  cases  there  are  many  excep- 
tions.** We^merely  mention  this  in  passing,  lest  any  reader,  who 
bapp^AS  to  meet  with  the  work  before  us,  and  is  unacquainted 
with  Mr.  Sharp's  original  rule,  should  be  led  into  an  error,  or 
-fiiney  he  has  discovered  an  exception  not  provided  for.  The 
ieamed  prelate  merely  intended  to  remind  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Sharp*«  rule,  the  subiiance  of  which  be  has  neatly  condensed. 

This  rule  our  readers  are  aware  was  important,  not  merely  in 
a  philological  point  of  view,  but  as  applying  to  a  variety  of  pas- 
sagefi  in  the  New  Testament,  which  speak  of  the  Divine  nature 
of  our  Saviour.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  the  chapter 
before  us,  gives  the  five  following  passages  as  examples :  2  JE^et. 
i.  11,  2  Thess.  i.  12,  2  Pet  i.  1,  Tit.  ii.  13,  Jude  iv. ;  in  all 
in4iich  the  application  of  the  rule  proves  that  the  Kupng  and  the 
Seoj  spoken  of,  is  the  same  person  as  the  'Zerrrtpog,  the  Xpanoc,  &c. 
The  passages  referred  to  by  his  Lordship,  are  among  the  prin- 

VOL.  XVI.    NO.  XXXI.  D 
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cipal  texts  of  importance  ;  but  if  the  reader  wish  to  refer  to  a 
few  other  examples,  which  show  positively  or  neffisitively  the 
force  of  the  nlle,  we  could  recommend  him  to  consult  2  Cor.  xi. 
31,  2  Pet.  ii.  20,  Eph.  v.  6,  1  Tim.  v.  21,  2  Tim.  iv.  1, 
John  xiii.  13,  Matt,  xviii.  17,  Eph.  v.  20.;  from  among  many 
which  might  easily  be  collected.  For  the  sake  of  the  Englisn 
reader,  we  subjoin  a  passage  or  two  translated  according  to  Mr. 
Sharp's  rule.  Thus,  2  Thess.  i.  12,  would  be  rendered  "  accord- 
ing to  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  God  and  Lord,"  instead  of 
the  current  version,  "  our  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Again,  1  Tim.  v.  21 :  "I  charge  thee  before  Jesus  Christ,  the 
God  and  Lord;"  instead  of  "  before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  So  also  Titus  ii.  13:  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  God 
and  our  Saviour ; "  2  Pet.  i.  1 :  '*  Jesus  Christ,  our  God  and  Sa* 
viour ; "  Jude  iv. :  "  Our  only  master,  God  and  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ." 

Mr.  Sharp's  rule,  as  remarked  in  the  above  extract  from  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  abundantly  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Wordsworth.  It  was  certainly  a  just  and  reasonable  suppo- 
sition, that  if  Mr.  Sharp's  rule  was  correct,  the  ancient  inter- 
pretations of  any  particular  passage  coming  under  it  by  the 
Greek  fathers,  would  tend  to  confirm  it.  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
therefore,  undertook  to  ascertain  in  what  sense  the  Greek  fa- 
thers understood  the  principal  texts  in  dispute.  The  success  of 
the  experiment  was  even  greater  than  could  have  been  expected; 
and  what  added  no  trifling  confirmation  to  Mr.  Sharp's  hypo- 
thesis, was,  that  Dr.  Wordsworth  discovered  at  what  time,  and 
among  what  writers,  the  interpretation  of  these  passages  began 
first  to  be  ambiguous.  Every  scholar  has  felt,  in  translating  from 
Greek  into  Latin,  the  frequent  uncertainty  of  the  latter,  for  want 
of  a  definite  article  corresponding  to  that  in  the  former;  and  this 
often  where  there  is  no  ambiguity  whatever  in  the  original.  Now 
few  of  the  Latin  fathers  were  versed  in  the  minute  peculiarities 
of  the  Greek  language ;  they  quoted  habitually  from  their  own 
Latin  translations,  and  gave  the  sense  which  appeared  most  na- 
tural to  the  Latin  reader.  The  translation  might  not  be  incor- 
rect ;  but  for  want  of  the  article  it  would  often  admit  of  a  mean- 
ing, either  definite,  or  indefinite ;  and  this  ambiguity  has  been 
retained  in  some  measure  in  modern  versions.  Dr.  Words- 
worth's quotations  were  numerous,  and  highly  satisfactory.  He 
showed  mat  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  till  Greek  ceased  to 
be  a  living  language,  words  arranged  according  to  Mr.  Shs^'s 
rule  never  bore  any  other  meaning  than  that  which  that  rule 
goes  to  assign  to  them.  By  tiie  establishment  of  this  rule,  So- 
cinianism  and  its  cognate  heresies  have  lost  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal refuges ;  and  several  convincing  passages  have  been  justly 
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ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Trinitaritoi  faith,  which  had  been 
often  before  considered,  ^s  too  equivocal  in  their  grammatical 
structure  to  allow  of  their  being  adduced  as  decisive  arguments* 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  remarks,  in  the  .passage  already 
quoted,  that  Mr.  Sharp's  rule  was  "  not  unknown  to  scholars 
before  his  time."  The  earliest  trace  of  it  which  we  remember 
to  haye  read  of,  or  met  with,  is  in  Beza*s  commentary  on  one 
of  the  passages  above  referred  to :  Titus  ii.  13.  *'  Quod  autem 
ad  aherum  attinet,  quum  scriptum  sit,  Bmfc^uaif  rou  iiiya'Kou  0eK 
HUi  Ssyrijp^  ijjttwv  Iijoiii  Xpir«,  non  autem,  th  fjoyaMu  &sou  kou  TOT  2a>- 
T/i^o^,  &e.  dico  uon  magis  probabiliter  ista  posse  ad  duas  distinctas 
personas  referri,  quam  lUam  locutionem,  O  0£(9^  xai  Tlari^  \yi9w 
Xpirov.  Nam  id  certe  postulat  Gra^ci  sermonis  usus,  cum  unus 
tantumsit  articulus,  duobusistisnempe,  'G>£ou  km  Sarif^of,'  etQtog 
Koi  Uarrip  communis."  See  Beza's  Commentary  in  loco.  This 
rule  was  not  perfectly  accurate,  and  it  does  not  embrace  the  ne- 
cessary exceptions.  It  was  therefore  little  attended  to  till  Mr. 
Sharp  published  his  canon,  and  proved  not  only  that  the  con- 
struction for  which  he  contended  might  be  correct,  but  also  that 
it  mvst  be  sp,  and  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  world  is  also 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  for  having  ori- 
ginally advocated  this  theory,  and  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of 
biblical  critics. 

We  thought  it  advisable  to  make  these  few  cursory  remarks 
for  the  sake  of  those  readers  who  might  stand  in  need  of  them 
in  order  to  connect  the  narrative,  or  to  estimate  more  fully  the 
-Utility  of  Mr.  Sharp's  biblical  labours.  We  could  wish  in  a  se- 
cond edition  of  the  memoir  before  us,  to  see  a  summary  ac- 
.count  of  the  whole  controversy,  which  is  referred  to  as  a  thing 
well  known  in  the  chapter  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who 
kindly  undertook  to  assist  Mr.  Hoare  in  this  part  of  his  task ; 
but  ought  to  have  been  related  more  at  length  by  the  biographer, 
as  an  important  feature  of  Mr.  Sharp's  life.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  neither  in  the  lengthened  inscription  on  Mr.  Sharp's  mo- 
nument in  Westminster  Abbey,  nor  on  his  tomb  at  Fulham,  is 
any  mention  made  of  him  as  a  scholar,  an  author,  or  a  biblical 
critic. 

The  space  which  we  have  imperceptibly  covered  with  this 
topic  precludes  more  than  -a  passing  reference  to  the  second 
point,  namely,  Mr.  Sharp's  rules  and  discoveries  in  Hebrew  lite- 
rature, and  particularly  his  ingenious  solution  of  that  philolo* 
gical  phenomenon,  the  vau  conversive.  Bishop  Horsley  thought 
so  highly  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  Sharp  on  this  subject, 
that  he  was  desirous  of  translating  them  into  Latin,  for  the  use 
of  the  public  schools ;  and  had  nearly  finished  his  version,  when 
death  put  an  end  to  his  labours.    He,  however,  did  what  the 
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Jtfesent  Bishop  of  St.  David's  justly  pronounces  still  more 
Taluable ;  he  suggested  a  rule  in  pktce  of  one  of  Mr.  Sharped, 
"Which  Mr.  Sharp  adopted  with  a  trifling  variation,  and  ordered, 
in  case  of  his  death,  to  be  inserted  in  any  future  edition  of  hia 
work.  The  Bishop's  rule  was,  that  "  Perfect  tenses  with  the 
prefixed  vau  are  always  converted  to  future  ones,  except  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence."  The  exception  appeared  to  Mr. 
Sharp  to  be  so  well  established  by  numerous  examples,  that  he 
laid  it  down  as  proved  that  "  Penect  tenses  with  prefixed  vaus 
are  not  converted  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence."    Mr.  Sharp 

?ios8iblv  embraced  this  rule  with  the  more  eagerness,  because, 
0  use  nis  own  words,  it  "  enfranchises  the  students  of  Hebrew 
in  future  from  the  arbitrary  shackles  of  that  most  perplexing 
nnd  unreasonable  system  of  vowel  points,  by  which  our  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  most  shamefully  dotted,  as  if  ihey  were  blurred  and 
defiled  by  Jlies!"  Mr.  Sharp,  it  seems,  was  a  friend  to  liberty 
even  in  literature ;  and  was  scarcely  less  zealous  for  mankind  to 
T)e  "  enfranchised "  from  Masoretic  "  shackles,"  than  from 
heavier  bondage.  Many  eminent  biblical  scholars  have,  how- 
ever, borne  them,  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so,  with  a 
very  good  grace.  In  another  edition,  Mr.  Hoare  will,  perhaps, 
find  room  to  transcribe  Mr.  Sharp's  rules,  which  occupy  only  a 
few  lines,  and  ought  to  be  engrafted  into  his  Memoir.  The  He- 
brew reader  is  aware  of  their  substance,  namely,  that  i  prefixed 
to  future  tenses,  converts  them  into  perfect;  and  prefixed  to  per- 
fect, converts  them  into  ftiture,  except  in  four  specified  cases. 

We  have  only  to  say  ftirther,  with  reference  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Memoir  before  us,  that  Mr.  Hoare  has  collected  a  vast 
body  of  facts  and  documents,  which  cannot  fail  of  proving  iit- 
teresting  and  valuable  to  the  public.  The  profits  of  the  work, 
and  we  trust  they  may  be  large,  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  funds 
of  the  African  Institution.  In  another  edition,  Mr.  Hoare  may 
arrange  his  matter,  in  many  places,  with  more  perspicuity,  and 
shorten  occasionally  the  reflexions  upon  the  events  which  he 
records.  Most  people,  we  fear,  pass  over  what  they  are  apt 
to  call  the  prosing  part  of  a  large  work  of  interesting  narra- 
tive. Men  like  to  sermonize  for  themselves ;  and  the  chief 
art  of  an  author  should  be  to  lay  his  trap  unseen  for  this  pur- 

Sose.  We  trust  the  work  may  meet  with  as  many  purchasers  as 
le  value  of  its  matter  justly  deserves,  and  that  the  numerous 
excellencies  of  Mr.  Sharp's  character  may  induce  them  to  *^  go 
and  do  likewise." 
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Aet.  II.— WORDSWORTH'S  RIVER  DUDDON,  AR©  ' 
OTHER  POEMS. 

The  River  Duddonj  a  Series  of  Sormels:  Ftusdraeour  and  Mia^ 
and  pther  Poems :  to  which  is  onmwed  a  topogmphioal  Dm* 
scription  of  the  Country  of  the  Lakes  in  the  Norui  of  EnglamL 
By  William  Wordsworth.  8vo.  pp.321.  Longman  and  Co. 
London,  1820. 

Of  Sir  John  Denham,  Johnson  says,  in  commenting  on  hift 
Gooper'8  Hill,  *'  he  seems  to  have  been,  at  least  among  m^ 
the  author  of  a  species  of  composition  that  may  be  denominated 
heal  poetry,  of  which  the  fundamental  subject  is  some  partis 
cular  landscape,  to  be  poetically  described,  with  the  adaitioA 
of  such  embellishments  as  may  be  supplied  by  historical  retror 
spection  or  incidental  meditation."  fey  author,  we  presume 
Dr.  Johnson  to  hare  intended  ihe  introducer,  or  inventor,  ami 
in  this  character  we  cannot  but  consider  the  mind  of  his  couur 
try  as  uuder  great  obligations  to  his  eeniuer*  The  mere  natural 
imagery  of  landscape,  the  display  of  colour  and  magnificence, 
*'  the  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields,"  have  been  con- 
Aerated  in  poetry  from  its  earliest  essays,  and  its  earliest  essc^y^ 
are  almost  coeval  with  nature  itself;  but  those  local  intevesta 
.and  affections  by  whidi  history,  or  memory,  or  moral  simil^ 
tudes,  endear  and  animate  particular  scenes,  imparting  to  them 
a  sort  of  mute  intelligence  and  tacit  discourse,  have  given  a 
decided  superiority  to  the  descriptive  poetry  of  very  recent 
days.  Many  unnoticed,  many  accidental,  and  many  untrac^ 
able  circumstances,  have  concurred  to  generate  this  intermixture 
•  of  living  pathos  with  the  description  of  inanimate  existences-; 
but  it  seems  obvious  to  ascribe  it  in  part  to  the  multiplied  as- 
sociations, attenuated  feelings,  and  cherished  illusions,  into 
which  life  has  spread  itself  with  a  sort  of  luxuriance  in  the 
progress  of  refinement,  and  partly  to  the  higher  principles  and 
more  mental  enjoyment  with  which  of  late  years  the  tnepry  of 
landscape  and  pmamentid  scenery  has  been  cultivated  and  en- 
nobled. In  the  place  of  the  fairies  and  divinities,  and  the  col^i 
mythology  of  the  Naiads  and  the  Dryads^  our  fountains  and 
our  groves  are  rendered  interesting  or  sacred  by  affinities,  re- 
collections, and  resemblances,  which  make  them  a  part  of  the 
moral  of  life,  and  connect  them  with  the  finest  properties  and 
feelings  of  the  mind. 

If  we  are  to  date  the  introduction  of  what  Dr.  JohnfM)Q  has 
calkd  Mocal  poetry' from  the  time  of  SdrJohn  Denbam,^^ 
•can  eoBBent  to.  allow  little  more  to  that  poet,  and  his  age,  ihA^ 
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the  general  merit  of  a  first  conception.  When  we  compare  his 
Cooper's  Hill,  or  indeed  any  of  the  specifically  descriptive 
poetry,  either  of  the  period  to  which  Johnson  has  assigned  its 
introduction,  or  of  the  period  which  followed,  we  mean  that  of 
Pope  and  Thomson,  with  the  poetry  of  our  own  time  in  the 
same  departoent,  it  seems^to  our  judgmepts,  that  the  present 
8Bra  may  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  having  originated  that  sen- 
timental manner  of  describing  particular  landscapes  which  car- 
ries the  picturesque  into  the  heart,  and  annexes  an  interior  feel- 
ing to  what  was  formerly  in  its  most  luxuriant  dress  the  source 
only  of  a  superficial  ecstacy  and  transient  delight.  Among  the 
writers  who  have  purchased  this  distinction  for  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  the  author  of  the  little  book  of  poems  now  be-^ 
fore  us  deserves,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  honourable  place.  He 
has  entitled  himself  to  this  place  by  an  intensity  of  natural 
expression,  and  a  thoughtful  original  delineation  of  local 
«eenery,  which  have  exalted  him  to  a  dignified  independence 
upon  traditional  imagery,  hereditary  similes,  and  the  stores, 
of  superficial  common-place.  From  these  obvious  resources  he 
has  turned  himself  to  those  treasures  of  contemplative  wealth,, 
which,  by  adding  their  value  to  rural  objects,  and  all  the  pos- 
sible combinations  of  scenery,  general,  local,  and  domestic, 
have  philosophized,  and  spiritualized,  and  raised  into  commerce 
with  the  soul,  those  beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature  which,, 
in  the  dress  of  our  old  poetry,  produced  adiniration  without 
emotion;  stimulating  the  fancy  indeed,  but  leaving  the  ideas 
that  slumber  in  the  heart  unawakened  or  unengaged.  To  Mr. 
Wordsworth  we  do  really  think  the  praise  of  this  new  style  of 
local  poetry  eminently  belongs.  We  hardly  know  where  to  look 
for  a  greater  abundance  of  those  vivid  displays  which  exhibit 
the  points  of  contact  between  our  own  intenor  ccmstitution  and 
the  objects  of  external  nature  which  surround  us,  developing,. 
in  the  habitudes  and  associations  of  the  mind,  the  springs  of  a^ 
superadded  delight  in  each  prospect  that  presents  itself. 

As  a  cultivator  of  this  local  poetry,  Mr^ordswoith  has  with 
good  judgment  adopted  a  distinguishing  simplicity  of  style. 
It  is  to  3ie  simple  elemental  passions,  as  they  singly  display 
themselves,  that  his  descriptions  and  allusions  are  necessarily 
restricted  :  the  scenes  of  unsophisticated  nature  with  which  his. 
*  muse  is  occupied  know  nothing  of  the  complications  of  senti- 
ment or  emotion  to  which  the  tumults  and  agitations  of  crowded 
life  furnish  constant  occasion.  The  theme  is  simple,  and  calls 
for  simplicity  of  dress  and  decoration.  Where  this  simplicity- 
is  lost  si^ht  of,  descriptive  poetry  may  be  brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful, but  it  can  no  longer  communicate  with  the  heart ;  its  al- 
liance with  moral  feeling  is  cut  off:  it  has  no  longer  any  corn- 
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mon  medium  of   expression  with  the   impulses  of  genuine 
affection. 

But  while,  in  order  to  maintain  this  consonance  and  respon- 
.  siveness  of  character  between  the  scenes  of  external  nature, 
and  the  operations  of  mind»  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  others  who 
have  adopted  his  taste,  have  properly  estimated  the  importance 
of  a  simple,  and  apparently  artless  manner,  the  excess  and  ex- 
travagance to  whicn  they  have  frequently  carried  the  principle 
have  been  the  means  ot  bringing  it  under  reproach  and  con- 
tempt, or  of  recommending  a  practice  detrimental  and  degrading 
to  our  national  muse.  Poetry  is,  after  all,  an  ornamental  art, 
and  pledged  by  its  very  undertaking  to  become  the  medium  of 
embellishment :  it  must  achieve  something  beyond  prose,  or 
it  might  as  well  be  prose.  Simplicity  may,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  its  proper  character,  assume  botn  grace  and  elevation ;  and 
we  speak  it  in  discommendation  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  of  a 
certain  school  to  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  belon^ng,  that 
in  many  instances  they  seem  to  have  foi^otten  the  distinction 
between  a  natural  and  unlaboured  expression  of  feeling,  and  a 
language  at  the  farthest  remove  from  poetical  elevation.  ^  To 
mistake  a  mean  and  prostrate  diction  for  the  dialect  of  the  poet, 
is  among  the  follies  generated  by  the  affectation  of  treating 
things  in  a  new  way.  It  is  an  inverted  ambition ;  and  as  there 
is  no  dignity  in  its  endeavour,  there  is  the  greater  disgrace  in 
its  fall ;  by  a  disappointment  well  <leserved,  its  very  eaeemess 
for  distinction  precipitates  it  into  common-place.  We  shall  by 
and  by  illustrate  these  observations  by  a  passage  or  two  from 
some  of  the  pieces  now  under  review.  We  will  first  address 
ourselves  to  tne  more  pleasurable  task  of  doing  justice  to  the 
many  excellencies  which  are  scattered  through  these  poems, 
and  which  may  be  said  almost  uniformly  to  characterize  the 
principal  piece,  called  *'  The  River  Duddon,"  consisting  of  a 
series  of  sonnets  accompanying  the  flow  of  that  pleasing  river 
with  a  succession  of  incidental  reflections  beautifully  appro- 
priate. For  the  purpose  of  interweaving  the  moral  with  the 
picturesque,  a  more  ingenious  thought  could  not  have  entered 
the  mind  of  a  poet  than  that  of  following  the  variegated  course 
of  a  river,  sometimes  calm  or  slightly  agitated,  sometimes  urged 
into  torrents  by  its  straitened  banks,  rocky  barriers,  and  pre- 
cipitous falls ;  passing  at  one  time  through  verdant  meads,  at 
another  through  dark  defiles,  till,  widening  into  a  broad  and  glit- 
tering expanse,  it  bares  its  bosom  to  the  heavens,  and  finally  sinks 
into  Its  oblivious  repose  in  the  ultimate  receptacle  of  waters,— 
majestic'emblem  of  eternity !  It  seems  to  us,  tnat  by  following  up 
these  diversities  of  appearance  with  a  series  of  sonnets,  in 
which  he  has  borroweo,  from  the  changeful  aspects  of  the  river 
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m  its  cour8e>  a  sitccession  of  tender  and  patktti&alhtsionBte 
human  life,  and  its  affecting  vicissitudes,  Mr.  Wordsworth  haft 
with  great  art  and  effect  coatlriTed  to  harmonize  into  one  ^eiiaral 
impression  of  accumulated  interest  an  assemblage  ot  Uitla! 
pieces  distinct  in  their  subjects^and  which,  withoat  some  point 
of  union,  might  be  apt  to  fatigue  attention  by  a  recurreikce  of 
the  same  structure  without  continuity  of  interest,  or.  progression 
of  sentiment. 

Such,  we  think,  is  the  character,  and  such  are  the  advantagea 
of  the  subject  which  this  poet  has  chosen  for  a  series  of  coih 
nected  sonnets ;  and  though  it  seems  that  ^*  this  series  of  boih 
nets  was  the  growth  of  many  years,"  and  the  product  of  *'  oc-» 
casipnal  visits  to  the  stream,  as  recollections  of  the  scenes  upon 
its  banks  awakened  a  wish  to  describe  them;"  yet  the  enect 
produced  by  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged,  is  that  of  a 
cojitinuous  effort  of  expanding  thought  produced  by  a  sisgle 
ofcject  pleasingly  diversified  by  accident  and  combination. 

It  was  with  great  delight  that  v^e  read  many  years  ago  the 
loco-descriptive  poem  of  Lewesdon  Hill,  by  the  present  public 
omtor  of  Oxford ;  nor  can  we  recollect  any  production  of  a 
similar  kind  which  has  since  afforded  us  equal  gratification, 
unless  it  be"  the  *'  River  Duddon"  of  the  writer  on  whom  we 
are  now  conmienting.  They  proceed  in  the  same  tenor  of  iU 
lustrative  description,  drawing  from  nature  without  any  strain 
after  similitudes,  or  analogies,  an  allusive  morality  that  gives 
life  to  the  landscape,  and  makes  it  converse  with  the  heart.  Of 
the  meditative  character  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  muse,  lliese  son- 
nets on  the  River  Duddon  are  a  lively  specimen,  and  we  can^iot 
but  think  that  the  more  this  style  of  poetry  engages  him,  the 
more  his  reputation  will  be  advanced.  We  may  observe,  too; 
that  tlie  demand  which  descriptive  poetry  makes  upon  the  ima- 
gination for  dress  and  colouring  of  language^  has  seemed  to 
divert  him  from  that  unaccountable  addiction  to  a  fri^d  and 
creeping  idiom,  halting  between  prose  and  verse,  in  which  the 
class  of  writers  to  which  he  belongs  is  so  prone  to  indulge. 
Where  his  language  maintains  the  level  of  his  thoughts,  tiie 
whole  composition  stands  before  us  as  a  structure  of  suitable 
elevation  and  chaste  magnificence. 

All  our  readers  may  not  know  that  the  river  Duddon  rises  upon 
Wrynose  Tell,  on  the  confines  of  Westmorelajid,  Oumberknd, 
and  Lancashire ;  and  after  dividing  Lancashire  from  Cumbei?* 
land  for  about  twenfty4ive  miles,  discharges  itself  into  the  Irish 
4&ea.  But  for  the  sake  of  enabling  them  to  read  the  extracts^ 
which  we  shall  present  to  them,  with  the  intelligence  which  it 
necessary  to  their  due  impression,  we  will  farther  inform  them, 
from  * ''  Mr.  Green's  Guide  to  the  Lakes,"  that  in  the  scenery 
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Arugh  whidi  tiie  Duddon  wificbs  its  cotmetodiesea,  *'ihe 
free  of  ntlnte  is  displayed  in  a  wondeiitil  variety  of  hill  and 
diie;  wooded  grounds  and  buildings;  amotigBt  the  latter, 
Brought<m  Tower,  seated  on  the  crown  of  a  hill,  rising  ek« 
gtotly  from  the  valley,  is  an  object  of  extraordinary  interest*^ 
Fertility  eaeaeh  side  is  gradually  diminished,  and  lost  in  the 
superior  heights  of  Blackcomb,  in  Oumberland,  and  thie  higH 
lands  between  Kirkby  and  Ulverstone.  The  road  from  Broughtoi| 
to  Seathwaite  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Duddon,  and  on  its  Lan- 
cashire side  it  is  of  various  elevations.  The  river  is  an  amusing 
companion,  one  while  brawling  and  tumbling  over  rocky  pre- 
cipices, until  the  agitated  water  becomes  calm  again  by  arriving 
at  a  smoother  and  less  precipitous  bed ;  but  its  coursie  is  soon 
again  ruffled,  and  the  current  thrown  into  every  variety  of  form 
which  the  rocky  channel  of  a  river  can  give  to  water."  For  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  take  the  fourteenth  stanza. 

«  O  MouDtain  Stream !  the  Shepherd  and  hit  Cot 
Are  privileged  Inmates  of  deep  solitude ; 
Nor  would  the  nicest  Anchorite  exclude 
A  tield  or  two  of  brighter  green,  or  plot 
Of  tillage-ground,  that  seemeth  like  a  spot 
Of  stationary  sunshine : — thou  hast  viewM 
These  only,  Duddon !  with  their  paths  renew*d 
By  fits  and  starts,  yet  this  contents  thee  not. 
Thee  hath  some  awful  Spirit  impelled  to  leave. 
Utterly  to  desert,  the  haunts  of  men. 
Though  simple  thy  companiofis  were  and  few ; 
And  through  this  wilderness  a  passage  cleave 
Attended  but  by  thy  own  voice,  save  when 
The  Clouds  and  Fowls  of  the  air  thy  way  pursue!"— ;(P.  16.) 

The  tributary  stream  making  its  way  to  the  Duddon  with 
precipitate  haste,  sprinkling  refreshment  and  invigorating  the 
verdure  of  the  thirsty  fields  throu^  which  it  hurries,  is  cele- 
brated with  a  charming  simplicity  in  the  nineteenth  sonnet. 

**  My  frame  hath  often  trembled  with  delight 
When  hope  presented  some  far*distant  good. 
That  seemed  from  heaven  descending,  like  the  flood 
Of  yon  pure  waters,  from  their  aery  height. 
Hurrying  with  lordly  Duddon  to  unite ; 
Whpy  mid  a  world  of  images  imprest 
On  the  calm  depth  of  his  transparent  breast, 
AMpears  to  cherish  most  that  Torrent  white» 
The  fairest,  softest,  liveliest  of  them  all ! 
And  seldom  hath  ear  listened  to  a  tune 
More  lulling  than  the  busy  hum  of  Noon, 
Swoln  by  that  voice— whose  tisurmur  musical 
Attfionnces  to  the  thirsty  fields  a  boon 
Deiry  Aid  iresh,  till  showers  again  shall  falL''--H(P.  fit.) 
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From  among  the  seven  or  ei^ht  concluding  soiinets,  it  i$  dif» 
fieult  to  make  a  choice^  each  of  them  is  so  well  worthy  of  being 
presented  to  our  readers.  Every  character  of  the  river  is  im- 
pressive, and  not  the  least  so  in  the  softest  and  s^rene8t  part 
of  its  course.  But  the  poet  has,  without  dissipating  the  idea 
which  belongs  to  the  integrity  of  the  single  sonnet,  beautifully 
pourtrayed  tlie  variations  of  the  river's  temper,  within  the  com- 
pass of  fourteen  exquisite  lines.  ^ 

**  The  old  inventive  Poets,  had  they  seen, 
Or  rather  felt,  the  entrancement  that  detains 
Thy  waters,  Duddon !  mid  these  flowVy  plains. 
The  still  repose,  the  liquid  lapse  serene, 
Transferr'd  to  bowers  iroperishably  green. 
Had  beautified  Elysium !     But  these  chains 
Will  soon  be  broken ;— a  rough  course  remains. 
Rough  as  the  past ;  where  Thou,  of  placid  mien, 
Innocuous  as  a  firstling  of  a  fiock, 
And  countenanced  like  a  soft  cerulean  sky, 
Shalt  change  thy  temper ;  and,  with  many  a  shock 
Given  and  received  in  mutual  jeopardy, 
Dance  like  a  Bacchanal  from  rock  to  rock, 
Tossing  her  frantic  thyrsus  wide  and  high !"— (P.  22.) 

The  sheepwashing  is  very  poetically  described.  It  has  all 
that  picturesque  exactness  into  which  the  writer  of  taste  and 
feeling  knows  so  well  how  to  descend  without  degrading  his 
muse.  There  is  a  tra^smutation  in  the  poet's  touch  by  which  a 
value  is  given, to  the  little  and  the  low,  while  the  strictest  fidelity 
in  the  representation  is  preserved.  Such,  we  think, 'is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  following  sonnet. 

«*  Sad  thoughts,  avaunt ! — the  fervour  of  the  year, 
Pour'd  on  the  fleece-encumbered  flock,  invites 
To  laving  currents,  for  prelusive  rites 
Duly  performed  before  the  Dales*men  shear 
Their  panting  charge.    The  distant  Mountains  hear, 
Hear  and  repeat,  the  turmoil  that  unites 
Clamour  of  boys  with  innocent  despites 
Of  barking  dogs,  and  bleatings  from  strange  fear. 
Meanwhile,  if  Duddon's  spotless  breast  receive 
Unwelcome  mixtures  as  the  uncouth  noise 
Thickens,  the  pastoral  River  will  forgive 
Such  wrong;  nor  need  toe  blame  the  licensed  joys 
Though  false  to  Nature's  quiet  equipoise : 
Frank  are  the  sports,  the  stains  are  fugitive.** — (P.  25.) 

Take  again  the  view  here  presented  of  the  church  of  Ulpha^ 
and  the  churchyard,  with  all  the  pensive  features  and  moral 
quietude  of  the  scene,  as  an  example  of  what  we  hesitate  not 
to  say  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that,  apart .  from  his  unfortunate 
propensity  to  mistake  meanness  for  simplicity,  and  to  discredit 
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his  own  funds  and  resources,  by  affecting  poverty  in  the  luidst 
of  abundance,  he  possesses  a  compass  of  poetical  expression, 
a  sentimental  chastity  of  imagination,  and  an  elevation  of  moral 
feeling,  which  entitle  him  to  rank  with  that  small  number  to 
whom  his  country  is  indebted  for  the  gifts  of  genius  without 
the  corruption  of  principle. 

«  The  Kirk  of  Ulpha  to  the  Pilgrim's  eye 
Is  welcome  as  a  Star,  that  doth  present 
Its  shining  forehead  through  the;  peaceful  rent 
Of  a  black  cloud  diftus'd  o*er  half  the  sky ; 
Or  as  a  fruitful  palm-tree  towering  high 
O^er  the  parched  waste  beside  an  Arab's  tent ; 
Or  the  Indian  tree  whose  branches,  downward  befit. 
Take  root  again,  a  boundless  canopy. 
How  sweet  were  leisure !  could  it  yield  no  more 
Than  mid  that  wave-washed  Church-yard  to  recline, 
From  pastoral  graves  extracting  thoughts  divine ; 
Or  there  to  pace,  and  mark  the  summits  hoar 
Of  distant  moon-lit  mountains  faintly- shine, 
Sooth'd  by  the  unseen  River's  gentle  roar." — (P.  32.) 

The  two  following  sonnets  conduct  the  river  to  its  home, 
with  a  peaceful  pomp  of  expression  and  placid  composure  of 
Jaccompanying  allusion,  terminating  very  naturally  and  grace- 
fully together  the  process  of  thought  and  the  course  of  the 
stream. 

**  Not  hurled  precipitous  from  steep  to  steep ; 
Lingering  no  more  mid  flower-enamelled  lands 
And  blooming  thickets;  nor  by  rocky  bands 
Held ; — but  in  radiant  progress  tow'rd  the  Deep 
Where  mrghtiest  rivers  into  powerless  sleep 
Sinky  and  forget  their  nature ;— noto  expands 
Majestic  Duddon,  over  smooth  flat  sands. 
Gliding  in  silence  with  unfettered  sweep! 
Beneath  an  ampler  sky  a  region  wide 
Is  opened  round  him ; — hamlets,  towers,  and  towns, 
And  blue-topp'd  hills,  behold  him  from  afar; 
In  stately  mien  to  sovereign  Thames  allied, 
Spreading  his  bosom  under  Kentish  downs, 
With  Commerce  freighted  or  triumphant  War.— (P.  S3.) 

And  then  follows  the  verses  which,  though  not  the  last  of  the 
series,  would,  we  think,  haveclosed.it  with  more  impressive- 
ness  of  effect  than  those  by  which  it  is  in  the  next  sonnet  con- 
cluded 

**  But  he^  no  cannon  thunders  to  the  gale ; 
Upon  the  wave  no  haughty  pendants  cast 
A  crimson  splendour ;  lowly  is  the  mast 
That  rises  here,  and  humbly  S[>read  the  sail ; 
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^      'While  lets  dwtorbftd  than  in  the  narrow  Vale 

T^rouffh  which  with  strange  vicissitudes  he  pass'd^ 
The  Wanderer  seeks  that  receptacle  vast 
Where  all  his  unambitious  functions  fail. 
And  may  thy  Poet,  cloud'-born  Stream!  be  free. 
The  sweets  of  earth  contentedly  resigned. 
And  each  tumultuous  working  left  behiilcl 
At  seemly  distance,  to  advance  like  Thee, 
Prepared,  in  peace  of  heart,  in  calm  of  mind 
And  9wA,  to  mingle  with  Eternity  !*'— ^P.  3^.) 

Of  "  Vaudracour  and  Julia,"  the  poem  which  follows,  we 
cannot  speak  ia  the  same  terms  of  praige  as  of  the  sonnets,  of 
which  we  have  just  taken  our  leave.  It  is  one  of  those  examples 
of  failure  from  ambitious  sinkiae  to  which  Mr.  Wordsworth 
is  occasionally  abandoned.  The  tafe  has  nothing  in  it  very  new; 
but  the  l^eaking  of  lovers'  hearts,  and  the  bursting  of  nature's 
ties  by  the  artificial  arrangements  and  usa^s  of  society,  can 
never  cease  to  command  our  sympathiee.  Vaudracour,  a  youth 
of  high  birth,  living  with  his  parents  in  a  small  town  among 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  woos  a  maid  of  the  same  place, 
of  great  eharms,  but  unhappily  sprung  from  a  plebeian  lUxick. 
Their  union  is  implacably  opposed  by  the  stem  parents  of  th«' 
young  man;  and  the  interdict  only  seiTv^, as  might  be  expeeibd 
in  a  case*  of  virtuous  love,  to  confirm  the  anections  of  the 
youthful  pair.  We  shall  not  follow  the  story  to  its  catastrophe^ 
which  we  do  not  think  would  be  estimated  at  the  value  of  the 
room  it  would  demand ;  enough  has  been  told  to  introduce  the 
extract, which  we  think  will  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style; 
of  which  the  merit,  it  would  aeem,  in  tiie  opinion  of  Mr.  Words* 
worth,  and  the  rest  of  this  humble  school,  consists  in  telling 
a  story  in  verse,  as  one  goesip  would  tell  it  to  another  over 
their  tea,  or  in  a  stage-coach.  The  angry  father  is  made  to 
threaten ;  and  the  effect  of  the  menace  is  related  in  the  follow- 
ing explicit  and  matter-of-fact  language. 

<<  <  You  shall  be  ba£ied  in  your  raad  intent 
If  there  be  justice  in  the  Court  of  France,' 
Muttered  the  Father .«— From  this  Ueie  the  Youth 
Conceived  a  terror,-*>and,  by  night  or  day, 
Stirred  no  where  without  arms.     To  their  rural  seat» 
Meanwhile,  his  Parents  artfully  withdrew 
Upon  some  feign'd  occasion,  and  the  Son 
Remained  with  one  attendant.     At  midnight 
When  to  his  chamber  he  retired,  attempt 
Was  made  to  seize  him  by  three  armed  waem^ 
Acting,  in  furtherance  of  the  Fj^lier^s  will. 
Under  a  private  sigoet  of  tlie  State. 
One,  did  the  Youth's  uogowmaMe  band 
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AtMuk  and  tlaj ;— -and  to  a  second  gave 

A  perilous  wound, — he  shuddered  to  beliold 

The  breathless  corse ;  then  peaceliilly  remgned  > 

His  person  to  the  law,  was  lodged  in  prison. 

And  wore  the  fetters  of  a  criminal."— -(P.  77.) 

Now  the  meaning  of  tiie  terms  and  phraaea  in  the  above 
•paaai^e  are  certainly  not  subject  to  mistake ;  and  as  far  aa  pep- 
•apicuity  is  desirable,  and  it  is  without  doubt  an  indiapenaable 
requisite  iii  all  composition,  there  is  merit  in  this  style  of  poetry ; 
1>ttt  it  i«  a  merit  which  ia  ahared  in  eqoal  degree  fay  every  well- 
4rawn  contract  for  the  hire  of  a  house,  or  the  minutea  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  turnpike  meeting ;  and  if  the  extracted  paaaage 
De  poetry,  the  documents  alluded  to  are  only  not  poetry^  Deeacuae 
they  are  not  metrical.  We  venture,  however,  to  think,  that  a 
flat  and  frigid  diction  cannot  be  exalted  into  poetry  by  rhyme 
or  rhythm;  and  that  something  nwre  than  plain  ^ood-aease,  and 
dear  statement,  is  of  the  essence  of  that  species  of  compoai- 
tion,  which  from  the  first  ages  of  the  world  men  have  agreed  to 
call  poetry.  Of  the  diction  of  poetry  we  should  say  emphati- 
cally it  should  be  that  '^  in  qua  non  eminent  vensB  neo  oasa  no- 
menuitur :  sed  temperatus  ac  bonus  sanguis  implet  membra,  et 
^Esurget  toris,  ipsQS  quoque  nervos  rubor  tegit  et  decor  cou- 
mendaf 

We  are  not  ignorant  or  unwilling  to  allow  that  there  is  a 
great  beauty  in  the  use  of  familiar  words,  skitfidly  apphed  and 
combined,  and  that  some  of  the  most  affecting  and  sdl>libe 
passages  in  our  great  poets  are  constituted  of  materiala  of  tile 
cheapest  quality :  but  they  are  no  longer  cheap  or  ordiniury  in 
the  mace  into  which  we  nnd  them  transplanted ;  and  in  giving 
to  them  this  new  value  lies  the  profound  secret  of  the  poeticid 
artist.  It  is  by  arrangement,  and  disposition,  and  comtoiation, 
that  he  draws  out  the  latent  powers  of  language^  and  by  the  con- 
tact of  new  affinities,  mystenously  varies  its  nature,  and  endows 
it  vnth  new  properties.  But  if  words  or  phrases  of  vulgikr  ori- 
gin still  retain  in  their  new  situation  the  savour  of  their  ple- 
beian stock,  they  retain  also  their  full  disqualification  for  d^ 
Eost  and  preferment  to  which  they  are  advanced.  Poets,  sudias 
hakspeare  and  Milton,  have,  each  been  the  fountain  of  honour, 
from  which  sometimes  a  language  of  the  lowest  birth  has  derived 
a  nobility  of  rank.  Something  doubtless  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  prerogative  of  transcendent  excellence,  and  somethang  to 
prescription,  and  the  reconciling  effect  of  time  and  usage ;  b«t 
the  magic  really  resides  in  that  fine  and  discriminative  tact, 
which  at  once  detects  the  capabilities  of  homely  expressions, 
and  snatches  them  warm  and  breathing  from  the  intercourse  of 
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common  life,  to  impart  their  freishness  and  istamina,  and  to  take 
on  themselves  another  nsiture. 

But  the  phraseology  and  idiom  of  vulgar  life  is  not  irrespec- 
tively and  absolutely  poetical ;  nor  is  careliessness  of  phrase,  the 
franchise  of  the  muse's  votary.  We  live,  indeed,  in  times  unfa- 
vourable to  discipline  in  all  its  departments ;  men  claim  to  write 
at  their  ease,  as  well  as  to  live  at  their  ease ;  but  either  habit  is 
equally  grounded  in  mistake,  and  ends  in  equal  disappointment. 
To  be  really  at  ease,  can  only  consist  with  being  secure  of  doing 
well,  and  this  security  is  only  to  be  arrived  at  by  much  prepara- 
tory labour,  save  in  some  few  instances  of  felicitous  endowment. 
It  may  be  a  proper  object  of  a  writer's  ambition  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  study,  but  this  semblance  of  facility  is  in  general 
the  fruit  only  of  perseverance,  and  the  consummation  of  skill. 
Nothing  so  deceives  and  betrays  as  this  appearance,  of  ease  in 
the  great  models  of  imitation.  The  character  of  labour  is  lost 
in  the  maturity  of  attainment,  and  what  seems  to  move  with  the 
smallest  effort  is  frequently  the  least  gratuitous  in  its  origin,  or 
facile  in  contrivance.  Thus  unfortunately  the  ease  of  imper- 
tinence is  mistaken  for  the  ease  of  accomplishment,  as  well  in 
composition  as  in  manners ;  and  to  this  error  we  owe  the  quan- 
titjr  of  flippant  colloquial  trash,  which  at  the  present  period 
claims  to  be  poetry,  and  has  its  claim  extensively  allowed. 
With  these  meu  of  low  standard  and  presumptuous  claims,  we 
are  far  from  intending  to  class  Mr.  Wordsworth :  but  we  can- 
not help  regretting  that  his  example  should  afibrd  countenance 
to  an  affectation,  so  destructive  of  sound  taste,  and  so  encou- 
raging to  unqualified  pretenders.  If  all  that  the  poet  has  to  do 
is  to  come  intelligibly  to  the  point,  and  deliver  nimself  like  a 
man  of  business,  the  inference  is  strong  on  the  side  of  the 
aphorism,  that  a  poet  is  bom  such,  and  not  made ;  for  who  can 
not  be  a  poet,  on  such  easy  terms,  if  he  will  relinquish  his  last  or 
his  spade,  and  take  up  the  pen.    If  it  is  but  to  lessen  the  dan- 

§er  which  tiireatens  us,  in  this  age  of  scribes  and  scholars,  of 
ic  daily  multiplication  of  rhyming  plough-boys,  and  inspired 
shoe-makers,  we  conjure  Mr.  Wordsworth  not  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  broad  example  to  a  mode,  of  versifying  within  the 
competency  of  "  most  men,  many  women,  and  some  children/* 
to  attain. 

That  Mr.  Wordsworth  touches  the  bottom  from  choice  and 
not  necessity,  and  that  his  will  and  not  his  poverty  consents, 
we  think  is  plainly  proved  by  a  great  part  of^  his  productions, 
and  especially  by  the  specimens  contained  in  the  book  be- 
fore us,  in  whicn  he  snows  himself  not  merely  acquainted 
with  the  deepest  opemtions  of  feeling,  and  conversant  with  all 
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the  springs  of  natural  tenderness,  but  a  master  of  poetical  ex-^ 
pression.  To  justify  this  remark,  we  will  lay  before  our  readers, 
what  we  do  not  fear  to  call  a  most  exquisite  ode,  which  the 
poet  tells  us  was  composed  upon  an  evening  of  extraordinary 
splendor  and  beauty : 

**  Had  this  effulgence  disappeared 

With  flying  haste,  I  might  have  sent 

Among  the  speechless  clouds  a  look 
,    Of  blank  astonishment ; 

But  'tis  endued  with  power  to  stay. 

And  sanctify  one  closing  day, 

That  frail  Mortality  may  see, 

What  is  ? — ah  no,  but  what  can  be ! 

Time  was  when  field  and  watery  cove 

With  modulated  edioes  rang, 

While  choirs  of  fervent  Angels  sang 

Their  vespers  in  the  grove  ; 

Or,  ranged  like  stars  along  some  sovereign  heiglit , 

Warbled,  for  heaven  above  and  earth  below. 

Strains  suitable  to  both. — Such  holy  rite, 

Methinks,  if  audibly  repeated  now 

From  hill  or  valley,  could  not  move 

Sublimer  transport,  purer  love. 

Than  doth  this  silent  spectacle — the  gleam— 

The  shadow — and  the  peace  supreme ! 

«  No  sound  is  uttered, — but  a  deep 
And  solemn  harmony  pervades 
The  hollow  vale  from  steep  to  steep. 
And  penetrates  the  glades. 
Far-distant  images  draw  nigh, 
Call'd  forth  by  wond'rous  potency 
Of  beamy  radiance,  that  imbues 
Whatever  it  strikes,  with  gem-like  hues! 
In  vision  exquisitely  dear. 
Herds  range  along  the  mountain  side ; 
And  glistening  antlers  are  descried ; 
And  gilded  flocks  appear. 
Thine  is  the  tranquil  hour,  purpureal  Eve ! 
But  long  as  god-like  wish,  or  hope  divine. 
Informs  my  spirit,  ne'er  can  I  believe 
That  this  magnificence  is  wholly  thine ! 
— From  worlds  not  quickened  by  the  sun 
A  portion  of  the  gift  is  won ; 
An  intermingling  of  Heaven's  pomp  is  spread 
On  ground  which  British  shepherds  tread ! 

**  And,  if  there  be  whom  broken  ties 
Afflict,  or  injuries  assail. 
Yon  hazy  ridges  to  their  eyes 
Present  a  glorious  scale. 
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Ctimbiirg  niflkned  wkh  stHior  nir. 

To  step— *no  recmxi  hath  told  where  1 

And  tempting  fancy  lo  ascend^ 

And  with  immertal  spirits  bleivd! 

-—Wings  at  my  shoulder  seem  to  p]ay ; 

But,  rooted  here,  I  stand  and  gaze 

On  those  bright  steps  that  heaven-ward  raise 

Their  practicable  way. 

Come  forth,  ye  drooping  old  men,  look  abroad 

And  see  to  what  fair  countries  ye  are  bound!. 

And  if  some  'Traveller,  weary  of  his  road, 

Hath  slept  since  noon-tide  on  the  grassy  groUnd^ 

Ye  Genii !  to ,  his  covert  speed ; 

And  wake  him  with  such  gentle  heed 

As  may  attune  his  soul  to  meet  the  dow'r 

Bestowed  on  this  transcendant  hour ! 

**  Such  hues  from  their  celestial  Um 
Were  wont  to  stream  before  my  eye. 
Where'er  it  wandered  in  the  qaorn 
Of  blissful  infancy. 
This  glimpse  of  glory,  why  renewed? 
Nay,  rather  speak  with  gratitude ; 
For,  if  a  vestige  of  those  gleams 
Surviy'dt  *twas  only  in  my  dreams. 
Dread  Power !  whom  peace  and  calmness  serve 
No  less  than  Nature's  threatening  voice, 
If  aught  unworthy  be  my  choice, 
From  Thee  if  I  would  swerve, 
O,  let  thy  grace  remind  me  of  the  light. 
Full  early  lost  and  fruitlessly  deplored; 
Which,  at  this  moment,  on  my  waking  sight 
Appears  to  shine,  by  miracle  restored ! 
My  soul,  though  yet  confined  to  earth, 
Rejoices  in  a  second  birth' ; 
— *Tis  past,  the  visionary  splendour  fades, 
And  Night  approaches  with  her  shades.*** — (P.  193 — 197.) 

The  little  song  on  the  September  month  is  full  of  a  sort  of 
cheerful  pathos  eKqui»teiy  borrowed  frotn  the  scenery  of  this 
mellow  season.  Our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  sympathise  with 
our  admiration  of  it. 

"  The  syjvan  slopes  with  corn-clad  fields 
Are  hung,  as  if  with  golden  shields, 
Biiight  trophies  of  the  suo ! 
Like  a  fair  sister  of  the  sky^ 

«  The  multiplication  of  mountaiD-rid^s,  described,  at  the  commeocement  of 
the  third  stanza  of  this  Ode,  as  a  kind  of  Jacobus  Ladder,  leading  to  Heaven,  ii 
produced  either  by  watery  vapours,  or  sunny  faaze,«-^in  the  present  instance  bj 
tlie  latter  cause^. 
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Unruffled  doth  the  blue  Lake  lie. 
The  MoUQtain«  looking  od. 

*'  Andy  sooth  to  say,  yon  vocal  Grove 
Albeit  unioftpired  by  loye. 

By  love  untaught  to  ring,  -     ^ 

May  well  afTora  to  mortal  ear  ^ 

An  impulse  more  profoundly  dear 
Than  music  of  the  Spring. 

*<  For  thai  from  turbulence  and  heat 
Proceeds,  from  some  uneasy  seat 
In  Nature's  struggling  ir€ime. 
Some  region  of  impatient  life  ; 
And  jealousy,  and  quivering  slrife. 
Therein  a  portion  claim. 

"  This,  this  is  holy ; — while  I  hear 
These  vespers  of  another  year. 
This  h^mn  of  thanks  and  praise, 
My  spirit  seems  to  mount  above 
The  anxieties  of  human  love. 
And  earth's  precarious  days. 

**  But  list ! — though  winter  storms  be  nigh, 
Unchecked  is  that  soft  harmony : 
There  lives  Who  can  provide 
For  all  his  creatures ;  and  in  Him, 
Even  like  the  radiant  Seraphim, 
These  Choristers  confide.'*     (P.  187, 188.) 

The  Ode  to  '*  the  Pass  of  Kirkstone"  is  singularly  beautifiiU 
und  forces  us  to  transgress  the  bounds  to  which  those  who  de-^ 
light  in  this  sort  of  poetry  less  than  ourselves  will  think  we 
should  <^onfine  our  extracts :  we  must  make  our  appeal  to  those 
who  feel  the  like  infirmities  with  ourselves  in  these  matters. 

**  Within  the  mind  strong  fancies  work, 
A  deep  delight  the  bosom  thrills. 
Oft  as  I  pass  along  the  fork 
Of  these  fraternal  hills : 
Where,  save  the  rugged  road,  we  find 
No  appanage  of  human  kind  ; 
Nor  hint  of  man,  if  stone  or  rock 
Seem  not  his  handy- work  to  mock 
By  something  cognisably  shaped ; 
Mockery— or  model — roughly  hewn, 
And  left  as  if  by  earthquake  strewn, 
Or  from  the  Flood  escaped : — 
Altars  for  Druid  service  fit ; 
(But  where  no  fire  was  ever  lit 
Unless  the  glow-worm  to  the  skies 
Thence  offer  nightly  sacrifice ;) 
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Wrinkled  Egyptian  monument ; 
Green  moBs-grown  tower ;  or  hoary  tent ; 
Tents  of  a  camp  that  never  shall  be  rais^ ; 
On  which  four  thousand  years  have  gazed  I 

**  Ye  plowshares  sparkling  on  the  slopes  I 
Ye  snow-white  lambs  that  trip 
Imprisoned  mid  the  formal  props 
Of  restlesa  ownership ! 
Ye  trees  that  may  to-morrow  fell, 
To  feed  the  insatiate  Prodigal ! 
Lawns,  houses,  chattels,  groves,  and  fields^ 
All  that  the  fertile  valley  shields ; 
Waees  of  folly— baits  of  crime, — 
Of  life's  uneasy  game  the  stake,— 
Playthings  that  keep  the  eyes  awake 
Of  drowsy,  dotard  Time  ^— 
O  care !  O  guilt  l^— O  vales  and  plains^ 
I-Jere,  mid  his  own  unvexed  domains, 
A  Genius  dwells,  that  can  subdue 
At  once  all  memory  of  You,— 
Most  potent  when  mists  veil  the  sky. 
Mists  that  distort  and  magnify ; 
While  the  coarse  rushes^  to  the  sweeping  breeze^ 
Sigh  forth  their  ancient  melodies! 

**  List  to  those  shriller  notes  l^-^kai  march 
Perchance  was  on  the  blast. 
When  through  this  Height's  inverted  arch 
Home's  earliest  legion  passed ! 
— ^They  saw,  adventurously  impelled, 
And  older  eyes  than  theirs  beheld. 
This  block — and  yon  whose  church-like  frame 
Gives  to  the  savage  Pass  its  name* 
Aspiring  Road !  that  lov'st  to  hide 
Thy  daring  in  a  vapoury  bourn. 
Not  seldom  may  the  hour  return 
When  thou  shalt  be  my  Guide  | 
And  I  (as  often  we  find  cause, 
When  life  is  at  a  weary  pause. 
And  wp  have  panted  up  the  hill 
Of  duty  with  reluctant  will) 
Be  thankful,  even  though  tired  and  faint, 
For  the  rich  bounties  of  Constraint ; 
Whence  oft  invigorating  transports  flow 
That  Choice  lacked  courage  to  bestow ! 

•*  My  soul  was  grateful  for  delight 
That  wore  a  threatenmg  brow ; 
A  veil  is  lifted— can  she  slight 
The  scene  that  opens  new  f 
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Thovgh  habitation  none  appear, 

The  greenness  tells,  man  must  be  there  ; 

The  shelter — that  the  perspective 

Is  of  the  clime  in  which  we  live ; 

Where  Toil  pursues  his  daily  round ; 

Where  Pity  sheds  sweet  tears,  and  Love, 

In  woodbine  bower  or  birchen  grove, 

Inflicts  his  tender  wound. 

— ^Who  come9  not  hither  ne'er  shall  know 

How  beautiftil  the  world  beloiw ; 

Nor  can  he  guess  how  lightly  leaps  • 

The  brook  adown  the  rocky  steeps. 

Farewell  thou  desolate  Domain ! 

Hope,  pointing  to  the  cultural  Plain, 

Carols  like  a  shepherd  boy ; 

And.  who  is  she  ? — can  that  be  Joy  ? 

Who,  with  a  sttQ«-beajB  ^  her  guide, 

SsBOodily  tkiaas  the  meadows  wide ; 

While  Faitb„  from  yonder  opening  cloudy 

To  hiU  aad  vale  proclaims  aloud, 

*  Whate'er  the  weak  may  dread  the  wicked  dare. 

Thy  lot.  O  man.  is  good,  thy  portion  fair!''' 

^  >     5      »     /I-  (P.  201— 205.) 

Thepte  chanaing^  specimens  are  with  us  a  decisive  {»roof  of 
tlie  power  o(  Mr.  Wordaworth's  imud  U>  sustain  itself,  if,  by  a 
strange  penFerseness  of  bias,  it  were  not  frequently  otherwise 
disposed,  at  a  very  lofty  levd  of  poetic  composition.  But  we 
lament  to  say  theare  is  a  frequent  recurrence  of  his  bad  habits 
and  downward  ambition  throughout  this,  little  collection.  His 
genius  lMU8alofitybearing,lookingheav^-ward  towards  the  eagle's 
oath  ;  art  and  imitation  combine  to  keep  it  down,  and  compel  it  to 
oreathe  a  grosser  atmosphere  in  a  lower  scale  of  thought  and  sen- 
timent. His  inequalities  are  as  great  as  those  supposed  in  his 
*'  Pilgrim's  Dream,"  between  the  star  and  the  glow-worm ;  which 
Utde  poem  we  should  select  as  one  of  those  instances  of  that 
depression  of  taste  which  interrupts  the  triumphs  of  his  genius. 
Not  even  a  dream  can  cover  the  extravagance  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween a  glow-worm  and  one  of  those  celestial  luminaries  which 
rational  conjecture  contemplates  as  a  world  of  souls ;  but  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  exhibited  them  in  controversy  together  con- 
cerning their  respective  pretensions,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of 
the  instruction,  the  weignt  of  sentiment  and  morality  inclines 
to  the  side  of  tiie  reptile.  When  a  worm  reasons,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  think  it  enough,  and  not  expect  it  to  rhyme  also ;  but 
wherever  the  attempt  is  made,  it  is  our  duty  to  mark  the  fetilure; 
and  Mr,  Wordsworth  must  allow  us  to  say,  that  even  in  lines 
the  most  creeping  we  cannot  allow  the  words  *'  no"  and 
*'  know/'  to  stand  for  rhyme. 

E  2 
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The  Poem  *'  addressed  to on  the  longest  day ;  '*    The 

'*  Hint  from  the  Mountains,  for  certain  pohtical  aspirants;'* 
-"  Dion ;"  the  poem,  beginning  with  **  Lady,  I  rifled  a  Par- 
nassian cave ;"  would  leave  the  collection  improved  by  their 
absence  ia  case  of  another  edition;  and  we  are  compelled  to 
say  of  *'  the  Prioress's  Tale,"  that  it  has  failed,  to  our  imagi- 
nation at  least,  to 

<*  Call  up  hitn  who  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambusean  bold." 

We  should  be  glad  that  this  tale  should  not  be  thrice  told, 
but  that  this  collection  should,  by  leaving  it  out  of  a  future 
edition,  be  further  improved  in  negative  merit.  It  is  horrible 
in  its  facts,  disgusting  in  its  narration,  and  odiously  profane  in 
its  language. 

We  ought  not  to  close  the  book  vnthout  giving  due  praise  to 
the  prose  dissertation  on  the  peculiar  scenery  of  the  rakes,  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  The  Essay  was  published  some  years  ago, 
as  we  are  told  in  the  advertisement,  as  an  introduction  to  some 
views  of  the  lakes  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  and  is  now, 
with  emendations  and  additions,  attached  to  this  volume.  It 
certainly  is  of  value  as  an  illustration  of  the  poems  now  under 
our  review,  but  we  rate  its  absolute  merit  very  hieh.  Among 
many  topics  of  rural  beauty,  it  contains  an  ingemous  illustra- 
tion of  the  advantages  which  winter  has  over  summer  in  the  dis- 
play of  mountainous  prospect ;  a  very  interestingly  picturesque 
description  of  the  disposition  and  effect  of  the  cottages  in 
the  vales ;  and  more  particularly  of  the  gradual  formation  of 
woody  scenery,  by  nature  and  time.  We  think  we  shall  be 
excused  if  we  lay  before  our  readers  what  occurs  on  the  last- 
mentioned  subject. 

"  If  these  general  rules  be  just,  what  shall  we  say  to  whole  acres  of 
artificial  shrubbery  and  exotic  trees  among  rocks  and  dashing  torrents, 
with  their  own  wild  wood  in  sight — where  we  have  the  whole  contents 
of  the  nurseryman's  catalogue  jumbled  together— colour  at  war  with 
colour,  and  form  with  form — among  the  most  peaceful  subjects  of  Na- 
ture's kingdom  every  where  discord,  distraction,  and  bewilderment ! 
But  this  deformity,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  so  obtrusive  as  the  small  patches 
and  large  tracts  of  larch  plantations  that  are  over-running  the  hill- 
sides. To  justify  our  condemnation  of  these,  let  us  again  recur  to  Na- 
ture. The  process,  by  which  she  forms  woods  and  forests,  is  as  fol- 
lows. Seeds  are  scattered  indiscriminately  by  winds,  brought  by 
waters,  and  dropped  by  birds.  They  perish,  or  produce,  according  as 
the  soil  upon  which  they  fall  is  suited  to  them  -,  and  under  the  same 
dependence,  the  seedling  or  sucker,  if  not  cropped  by  animals,  thrives, 
and  the  tree  grows,  sometimes  single,  taking  its  own  shape  without 
constraint,  but  for  the  most  part  being  compelled  to  conform  itself 
to  some  law  imposed  upon  it  by  its  neighbours.    From  low  and  shel- 
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tered  places,  vegetation  travels  upwards  to  the  more  exposed ;  and  the 
joun^  plants  are  protected,  and  to  a  certain  degree  fashioned,  by  those 
that  nave  preceaed  them.  The  continuous  mass  of  foliage  which 
would  be  thus  produced,  is  broken  by  rocks,  or  by  glades  or  open 
places,  where  the  browzing  of  animals  has  prevented  the  growtli  of 
wood.  As  vegetation  ascends,  the  winds  begin  also  to  bear  their  part 
in  moulding  the  forms  of  the  trees ;  but,  thus  mutually^  protected, 
ttees,  though  not  of  the  hardiest  kind,  are  enabled  to  climb  high  up 
the  mountains.  Gradually,  however,  by  the  quality  of  the  ground,  and 
by  increasing  exposure,  a  stop  is  put  to'  their  ascent ;  the  hardy  trees 
only  are  left;  these  also,  by  little  and  little,  give  way, — and  a  wild 
and  irregular  boundary  is  established,  graceful  in  its  outh'ne,  and  never 
contemplated  without  some  feeling  more  or  less  distinct  of  i\\e  powers 
of  nature  by  which  it  is  imposed. 

**  Contrast  the  liberty  that  encourages,  and  the  law  that  limits,  this 
joint  work  of  nature  and  time,  with  the  disheartening  necessities,  re- 
strictions, and  disadvantages,  under  which  the  artificial  planter  must 
proceed,  even  he  whom  long  observation  and  fine  feeling  have  best 
qualified  for  his  task.  In  the  first  place  his  trees,  however  well  chosea 
.  and  adapted  to  their  several  .situations,  must  generally  all  start  at  the 
same  time ;  and  this  circumstance  would  of  itself  prevent  that  fine^ 
connection  of  parts,  that  sympathy  and  organization,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  whicfi  pervades  the  whole  of  a  natural  wood,  and  ap- 
pears  to  the  eye  in  its  single  trees,  its  masses  of  foliage,  and  their  va- 
rious colours  when  they  are  held  up  to  view  on  the  side  of  a  moun* 
tain ;  or,'  when  spread  over  a  valley,  they  are  looked  down  upon  from 
an  eminence.  It  is  then  impossible,  under  any  circumstances,  for  the 
artificial  planter  to  rival  the  beauty  of  nature."     (P.  297 — ^299.) 

We  always  leave  Mr.  WordswortK  with  regret,  but  on  no  oc- 
casion have  we  left  him  with  so  much  regret  as  on  the  present. 
He  has  touched  in  thesefpoems  some  of  the  finest  springs  of  na- 
tural pathos ;  and  we  do  really  think  that  there  is  enough  in  the 
collection  before  us  to  fix  the  wreath  upon  his  brows  too  firmly 
to  be  torn  off  by  his  own  hands  in  any  of  his  fits  of  prosaic  de- 
pression, or  temporary  rage  for  simplicity. 


Art.  III. — A  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
North  America,  delivered  before  the  I^ew  York  Historical  Society. 
By  Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis,  D.,D.     8yo.    New  York,  1820. 

The  Historical  Society  of  New  York  was  incorporated  in 
the  year  1809,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  procuring,  and 
preserving  whatever  relates  to  the  natural,  civil,  and  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  American  Union  generally,  and  of  the 
.  state  of  New  York  in  particular.     In  1814  this  society  received 
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from  tte  legislature  of  that  state,  a  grant  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  an  annuity  of  five  hundred.  Thus  jjatronized  and 
endowed,  it  has  been  laudably  occupied  in  promoting  thp  de^gn 
for  which  itwaus  instituted:  its  hbiary  oonti^ns  nearly  nine 
thousand  volumes,  principally  relative  to  AGS^can  histoiy  aad 
literature;  and  in  mzxck,  1817,  the  society  passed  a  laW  for  tie 
establishment  of  lectureships  on  zoology,  geology,  botaitv, 
vegetable  physiology,  mineralogy  and  natural  philosophy.  Of 
its  publications,  two  volumes  of  historical  *'  Collections  **  only 
have  reached  thiu  country ;  they  are  chiefly  filled  with  extracts 
from  the  journals  of  the  early  navigators,  who  first  visited  the 
continent  of  North  America;  and  they  also  contain  some  of 
the  discourses  delivered  at  the  anniversary  meetings  of  the 

.  society. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1819,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  who  holds 
the  office  of  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological 

.  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United 
States,  delivered  the  discourse  now  under  consideration,  which 
we  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  bringing  before  our  readers, 
on  account  of  the  Tery  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  it,  which  (he  truly  remarks)  has  not  been  viewed  with 
that  largeness  of  observation  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
enlightened  philosophy.  Various  causes,  indeed,  may  be  men- 
tioned, which  have  hitaerto  conspired  to  prevent,  or  to  impede, 
an  examination  into  the  religion  of  the  Indisui  tribes  of  iNorth 
America.  In  the  first  place  the  horror,  proceeding  from  the 
cruelties  of  their  warfare,  forbade  the  calmness  of  investigation. 
As  long  as  those  tribes  were  formidable,  curiosity  was  ov^er- 
powered  by  terror :  and  there  was  neither  leisure,  nor  inclina- 
tion, to  contemplate  their  character  as  a  portion  of  the  human 
family,  "  while  the  glare  of  conflagration  reddened  the  nud- 
night  sky,  and  the  yells  of  the  savage,  mingled  with  the  shrieks 
of  butchered  victims,  rode  as  portentous  messengers,  upon 
every  gale."  But  although  that  state  of  things  has  long  since 
ceased  to  exist,  the  contempt  which  has  succeeded  to  fear  in 
the  minds  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  has  operated  in  some  de- 
gree to  prevent  or  to  retard  inquiry  into  the  religion  of  the 
native  tribes.  The  Indians  themselves  also  are  not  commum- 
cwtive  on  this  subject :  and  it  requires  much  familiar  and  un- 
saspected  observation  to  obtain  any  knowledge  respecting  it. 
Hence  many,  who  have  been  transiently  resident  among  them, 
have  rery  coxifideaftly  prono^naced  that  mey  have  no  religion ; — 
aa  assertion,  which  siibsequent  and  moi^e  accurate  travellers 
hmre  shown  to  be  entirely  unfounded.  Again,  those  writers  on 
whom  we  rely  for  information,  have  either  been  too  tittle  in- 
formed to  know  yfhsA  tiiey  should  observe,  or  they  have  been 
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iaiAiieiiced  by  peculiar  modes  of  thiaking^  idiich  hare  given  a 
tinge  to  all  uiey  hare  said  upon  the  subject.  Thus,  our  coun- 
tryman, Adair,  who  had  the  greatest  opportunities  oi  obtaining 
knowledge,  from  forty  years'  residence  among  the  Indian  tribes 
of  North  America,  has  rendered  his  **  History  of  the  Americim 
Indians''  comparatively  of  little  use,  by  aaopting  the  theory 
that  tbe^  are  descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of  IsraeL 
JEvery  thing  is  made  subservient  to  this  hypothesis;  and 
the  philosophic  reader  is  led  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his 
statements,  on  finding  that  his  judgment  had  lost  its  equi- 
poisey  and  that  he  has  seen  every  thing  through  a  disco* 
loured  medium.'*^  • 

Among  other  arguments  adduced  by  Adair  for  the  iden- 
tity of  the  North  American  Indians  with  the  Hebrews,  he 
has  laid  much  stress  upon  the  supposed  use  of  the  Hebrew- 
words  J«A(n;cz&  and  Hallelujah  among  the  Indians.  But  Dr» 
Jarvis  has  shown,  that  as  to  the  former  word  the  fact  is  ru^ 
certain ;  and  that,  even  supposing  the  latter  to  be  uttered,  it 
proves  nothing,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  had  a  similar  acclama- 
tion. All  such  arguments  are  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and 
can  weigh  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  facts,  that  the  American 
languages  have  no  affinity  with  the  Hebrew ;  that  the  Indians 
have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  written  characters  ;  that  none 
of  them  practise  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  and  that  there  are 
no  traces  among  them  of  the  observation  of  the  sabbath.  To 
these  facts  it  may  be  added,  that  while  the  nation  of  Israel  has 
been  wonderfully  preserved,  the  Indians  are  nearly  exterminated. 
The  Israelites  will,  hereafter,  be  restored  to  the  land  of  their 
forefathers ;  but  this  event  must  speedily  arrive,  or  the  mw 
happy  tribes  of  America  cannot  participate  in  it.  A  few  years 
more,  and  they  will  be  beyond  the  capability  of  migration. 
The  question  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  immediate  origin  of 
the  American  Indians,  must,  at  least  for  the  present,  remain  ia 
the  tincertainty  which  hangs  over  it. 

Dr.  Jarvis  arranges  his  disquisition,  on  the  Reli^on  of  the 
American  Indians,  under  the  following  heads :  viz.  The  Su- 
preme Being, — A  future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punishments,— 
Expiatory  Sacrifices  for  Sin, — thei,r  Priesthood,^ — and  their 
Jongleurs  or  Jugglers.  • 

h  Of  the  Supreme  Beings — ^They  acknowledge  One  Supreme 
Bein^,  whom  they  denominate  the  Chreat  Spirit,  w  the  Master 
of  Life,  the  Creditor  and  the  (Jovemor  of  the  World.    Aecori- 

«  The  hypothesis  of  Adair  was  revived  in  1816  by  Dr.  Eliai  Boudioot,  in  an 
ingenious  and  weU-written  volinne,  iiQblished  at  Trenton  (New  Jersey),  Intkle^, 
^  Tbe  Star  in  die  West,  or  A  bumble  At(«Mf^  to  dweover  the  long-loH  ten  Tiikea 
mMmnt^^  ttreparaUNry  to  tbcir  AetHni  to  Uttir  beUmrd  City^  Jeraialeiii.'*    l^i«#» 
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ing  to  Charlevoix,  the  Hurons  call  him  Areskoui,  and  the 
Iroquois,  by  a  slight  variation,  Agreskou^,  He  is  with  them 
the  God  of  War :  his  name  they  invoke  as  they  march.  It  i» 
Ihe  signal  to  engage,  and  it  is  the  war-cry  in  the  hottest  of  the 
4>attle.  * 

But,  besides  the  Supreme  Being,  they  believe  in  an  infinite 
number  of  subaltern  spirits,  who  are  the  objects  of  worship,, 
itnd  whom  they  divide  into  good  and  bad.  The  good  spirits 
Tare  called,  by  the  Hurons,  Okkisy  and  by  the  Algonquin©,. 
Mannittos;  they  suppose  them  to  be  the  guardians  of  men,  and 
that  each  has  his  own  tutelary  deitv.  In  fact,  with  them, 
€very  thing  in  nature  has  its  spirit,  though  all  have  not  the 
^ame  rank,  nor  the  same  influence.  The  animals  they  hunt 
have  their  spirits.  If  they  do  not  understand  any  thing,  they 
immediately  say.  It  is  a  spirit.  If  any  man  performs  a  remarkable 
exploit  or  exhibits  extraordinary  talents,  he  is  said  to  he  a  spirit; 
or,  in  other  words,  his  tutelary  deity  is  supposed  to  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  power. 

^<  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  these  tutelary  deities  are  not  sup- 
posed to  take  men  under  their  protection  till  something  has  been  done 
to  merit  the  favour.  A  parent,  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  guardian  spirit 
for  his  child,  first  blackens  his  face,  and  then  causes  him  to  fast  for  se- 
veral days.  During  this  time  it  is  expected  that  the  spirit  wUl  reveal 
liimself  in  a  dream  \  and  on  this  account,  the  child  is  anxiously  exa- 
inined  every  morning  with  regard  to  the  visions  of  the  preceding  night. 
IVhatever  the  child  happens  to  dream  of  the  most  frequently,  even  if  it 
liappen  to  be  the  head  of  a  bird,  the  foot  of  an  animal,  or  any  thing  of 
the  most  worthless  nature,  becomes  the  symbol  or  figure  under  which 
-the  Okki  reveals  himself.  With  this  figure,  in  the  conceptions  of  his 
'votary,  the  spirit  becomes  identified;  the  image  is  preserved  with  the 
greatest  care — is  the  constant  companion  on  all  great  and  important 
-occasions,  and  the  constant  object  ot  consultation  and  worship.^'  (P» 
22.) 

Mr.  Heckewelder  describes  the  same  custom  under  the  name 
of  Initiation  of  Boys^ 

**  —a  practice,"  he  says, "  which  is  very  common  among  the  Indians, 
and  indeed  is  universal  among  those  nations  that  I  have  become  ac- 
iquainted  with.  By  certain  methods  they  put  the  mind  of  a  boy  in  a 
£tate  of  perturbation,  so  as  to  excite  dreams  and  visions;  by  means 
of  which  they  pretend  that  the  boy  receives  instructions  from  certain 
spirits  or  unknown  agents  as  to  his  conduct  in  life,  that  he  is  informed 
4ii  his  future  destination  and  of  the  wonders  he  is  to  perform  io  his 
..future  career  through  the  world. 

**  When  a  boy  is  to  be  thus  initiated^  he  is  put  under  an  alternate 
/Course  of  physic  and  fasting,  either  taking  no  food  whatever,  or  swaL- 
lowing  the  roost  powerful  and  nauseous  medicines,  and  occasionally  he 
is  made  to  drink  decoctions  of  an  intoxicating  nature,  until  bis  mkMil 
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becomes  sufficiently  bewildered,  so  that  he  sees  or  fancies  that  he  sees 
visions^  and  has  extraordinary  dreams,  for  which,  of  course,  he  has 
been  prepared  before  hand.  He  will  fancy  himself  flying  through  the 
air,  walking  under  ground,  stepping  from  one  ridge  or  hill  to  the  other 
across  the  ralley  beneath,  fighting  and  conquering  giants  and  monsters, 
and  defeating  whole  hosts  by  his  single  arm.  Then  he  has  interviews 
with  the  Mannitto  or  with  spirits,  who  inform  him  of  what  he  was  be- 
fore he- was  born  and  what  he  will  be  after  his  death.  His  fate  in  this 
life  is  laid  entirely  open  befare  him,  the  spirit  tells  him  what  is  to  be  his 
future  employment,  whether  he  will  be  a  valiant  warrior,  a  mighty  hun- 
ter, a  doctor,  a  conjurer,  or  a  prophet.  There  are  even  those  who  learn 
or  pretend  to  learn  in  this  way  the  time  and  manner  of  their  death. 

*'  When  a  boy  has  been  thus  initiated,  a  name  is  given  to  him  ana- 
logous to  the  visions  that  he  has  seen,  and  to  the  destiny  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  prepared  for  him.  The  boy,  imagining  all  that  happened 
to  him  while  under  perturbation,  to  have  been  real,  sets  out  in  the  world 
with  lofcy  notions  of  himself,  and  animated  with  courage  for  the  most 
desperate  undertakings."  • 

This  practice  of  blackening  the  face  and  fasting,  together  with 
the  use  of  emetics,  as  a  system  of  religious  purification,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  guardian  spirit,  appears  to  have  existed 
formerly  among  the  natives  of  Virginia  and  New  England ; 
though  the  first  settlers  were  not  always  able  to  ascertain  the 
real  object  of  the  ceremonies  which  they  beheld.  Dr.  Jarvis 
has  collected  some  curious  instances  from  their  narratives,  for 
which  we  have  not  room. 

**  As  soon  as  a  child  is  informed  what  is  the  nature  or  form  of  his 
protecting  deity,  he  is  carefully  instructed  in  the  obligations  he  is  under 
to  do  him  homage — to  follow  his  advice  communicated  in  dreams — to 
deserve  his  favours — to  confide  implicitly  in  his  care — and  to  dread  the 
consequences  of  his  displeasure.  For  this  reason,  when  the  Huron  or 
the  Iroquois  goes  to  battle  or  to  the  chase,  the  image  of  kis  okki  is  as 
carefully  carried  with  him  as  his  arms.f  At  night,  each  one  places  his 
guardian  idol  on  the  palisades  surrounding  the  camp,  with  the  face 
turned  from  the  quarter  to  which  the  warriors,  or  hunters,  are  about  to 
march.  He  then  prays  to  it  for  an  hour,  as  he  does  also  in  the  morn- 
ing before  he  continues  his  course.  This  homage  performed,  he  lies 
down  to  rest,  and  sleeps  in  tranquillity,  fully  persuaded  that  his  spirit 

♦  Heckewelder's  Historical  Accoant  of  the  Indian  Nations,  pp.  238,  239.  Of 
(bis  very  curious  and  authentic  fvork,  the  reader  will  tiud  some  account  in  the  Bri- 
tish Review,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  247 — 266. 

+  In  1584,  when  Virginia  was  first  discovered,  the  captain  of  one  of  the  vessels 
jtent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  slates,  concerning  the  iubabitantB  of  the  Island  of  Ro« 
jUMak,  that  <*  within  rue  place  where  they  feeAit  wag  their  lodging,  and  within  that 
th»T  JdolXy  which  theg  worship,  ofwhome  Utey speak  incredible  things,**  Hakluyt,  vol. 
3,  p.  249,  4to.  Lond.  1600.  "  When  they  goe  to  warres  they  carry  about  with  them 
their  idai,  of  whom  they  aske  counsel^  as  the  Romans  were  waont  of  the  orach  of  jipolU* 
They  sing  songs  as  they  marche  toward<r$  the  battell  Instead  «f  dramines,"  &c. 
Ibid.p.S50. 
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wil]  assume  the  whole  dotj  of  keeping  goard^  and  that  he  has  nethinj^ 
to  fear.*'    (P.  22,  23.) 

The  preceding  account  of  the  Hurons  or  Iroquois,  by  Charle- 
voixy  is  perfecUy  in  unison  with  the  relations  given  by  the 
Moravian  missionaries,  not  only  concerning  the  Iroquois,  but 
also  of  the  Lenapes  or  Delaware  Indians,  and  all  the  tribes  de- 
rived from  them.  It  is  a  part  of  their  religious  belief  that 
there  are  inferior  marmiitos,  to  whom  the  great  and  good  Being 
has  given  the  rule  and  command  over  the  elements ;  that,  being 
so  great,  he  (like  their  chiefs)  must  have  his  attendants  to 
execute  his  supreme  behests;  that  these  subordinate  spirits 
(something  in  their  .nature  between  God  and  man,)  see  and 
report  to  him  what  is  doing  upon  earth ;  and  that  they  look  down 
particularly  upon  the  Indians,  to  see  whether  they  are  in  need 
of  any  assistance,  and  are  ready  at  their  call  to  assist  and  pro^ 
tect  tnem  against  danger. 

"  Thus,**  says  Mr.  Heckewelder,  *^  I  have  frequently  witnessed  In- 
diaiis,  on  the  approach  of  a  storm  or  thunder-gust,  address  the  Man- 
Ditto  of  tlie  air,  to  avert  all  danger  from  them ;  I  have  also  seen  the 
Chippeways,  on  the  Lakes  of  Canada,  pray  to  the  Mannitto  of  the 
waters,  that  he  might  prevent  the  swells  from  rising  too  high,  while  they 
were  passing  over  them.  In  both  these  instances,  they  expressed  their 
acknowledgment,  or  shewed  their  willingness  to  be  grateful,  by  throw- 
ing tobacco  in  the  air,  or  strewing  it  on  the  waters. 

^*  There  are  even  some  animals,  which  though  they  are  not  con- 
sidered as  invested  with  power  over  them,  yet  are  believed  to  be  placed 
as  guardians  over  their  lives,  and  of  course  entitled  to  some  notice  and 
to  some  tokens  of  gratitude.  Thus,  when  in  the  night,  an  owl  is  heard 
bounding  its  note,  or  calling  to  its  mate,  some  person  in  the  camp  will 
rbe,  and  taking  some  Glicanican^  or  Indian  tobacco,  will  strew  it  on  the 
fire,  thinking  that  the  ascending  amoke  will  reach  the  bird,  and  that  be 
will  see  that  they  are  not  unmindful  of  his  services,  and  of  his  kindness 
io  them  and  their  ancestors.  This  custom  originated  from  the  follow^ 
iiig  incident,  which  tradition  has  handed  down  to  them. 

^  It  happened  at  one  time,  when  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  a 
distant  and  powerful .  nation,  that  a  body  of  their  warriors  was  in  the 
camp,  fast  asleep,  no  kind  of  danger  at  that  moment  being  apprehended* 
Suddenly,  the  great  '  Sentinel  over  mankind,'  the  otc/,  sounded  the 
alarm  ;  all  the  birds  of  the  species  were  alert  at  their  posts,  all  at  once 
calling  out,  as  if  saying:  'Up!  up!  Danger!  Danger!'  Obedient  to 
their  call,  every  man  jumped  up  in  an  instant ;  when,  to  their  surpfiao, 
they  found  that  their  enemy  was  in  the  very  act  of  surroundine  VM^m, 
and  they  would  all  have  been  kill^  in  their  sleep,  if  the  owl  bad  not 
given  them  this  timely  warning* 

'*  But,  amidst  all  these  superstitious  notions,  the  supreme  Mannitto^ 
the  creator  and  preserver  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  the  great  object  of 
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iSbtk  adkmHioB.    Os  Uw  they  real  their  hopet»  to  him  tfa^  addrtm 
their  prayers  mid  make  their  Mleam  sacr^cei.^* 

Similar  Botions  obtain  among  tke  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
country  extending  from  Labrador,  across  the  Continent,  to  the 
highlands  which  dtride  the  waters  on  Lake  Superior  from  diose 
ofnudson's  Bay;  as  also  among  the  native  inhabitants  ckT the 
West  Indian  Islands  concerning  whom  we  hare  any  audieutic 
accounts  preserved.  Whence  it  appears  that,  throu^out  this 
vast  extent  of  country,  inchiding  nations  whose  languages  are 
radically  different,  nations  unconnected  with,  and  unknown  to 
each  other,  the  greatest  uniformity  of  belief  prevadls,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  greatest  harmony  in  their 
system  of  polytheism.    After  this  view.  Dr.  Jarvis  observes, 

.^  It  is  impossible  not  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  smaller  departure 
firocn  the  original  religion  among  the  Indians  of  America,  than  among 
^hemore  civilized  nadons  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome*  The  idea  of 
the  Divine  Unity  is  much  more  perfectly  preserved ;  the  subordinate 
divinities  are  kept  at  a  much  more  immeasurable  distance  from  the  Great 
Spirit ;  and,  above  all,  tliere  has  been  ae  attempt  among  then  to  de* 
grade  to  the  likeness  of  men,  tlie  invisible  and  incomprehensible  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe.  In  fact,  theirs  is  exactly  that  milder  form  of  ido* 
latry  which  *  prevailed  every  where  from  the  da}'S  of  Abraham,  his 
stn^e  family  excepted,'  and  which,  after  tlie  death  o£  that  patriarch 
and  of  his  son  Isaac,  infected,  from  time  to  time,  even  the  chosen  fa- 
mily itself.*'    (P.  29.) 

II.  The  belief  of  ^future  ^taie  of  rewards  and  punishments  has 
been  kept  alive  among  all  heathen  nations,  by  its  connexion 
with  the  sensible  enjoyments  and  sufferings,  and  the  conse(;[uent 
]M>pes  and  terrors  oi  men.  Its  origin  must  have  been  in  Divine 
Revelation;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  mind  could 
attain  to  it  by  its  own  unassisted  powers.  But  the  thought, 
when  once  communicated,  would,  in  the  shipwreck  of  dissi^v- 
mg  nature,  be  dung  to,  with  the  grasp  of  expiring  hope.  Hence 
no  nations  have  yet  been  found,  however  rude  and  barbarous, 
who  have  not  agreed  in  the  great  and  general  principle  of  retri- 
butive immortality ;  but,  when  we  descend  to  detail,  and  en- 
quire into  their  peculiax  notions,  we  find  that  their  traditions 
are  coloured  by  tne  nature  of  their  earthly  occupations,  and  by 
the  opinions  wnich  thev  theisce  entertain  on  the  subject  of  ^ood 
and  evil.  This  remark  is  fuUy  verified  by  the  history  of  the 
American  Indians,  among  whom  the  belief  of  the  immoi-tality 
of  the  eoul  is  most  firmly  established. 

^*  They  suppose,  that  when  separated  from  the  body»  itpreserveB  the 
same  inclinations  which  it  had  when  both  were  united.     For  this  rea- 

^  Hfckewelder's  Hitt^rical  Aecoitfit  of  tile  lutfiiifl  NiUlens,  pp.  805,  99fk 
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ion,  they  bury  with  the  dead  all  that  they  had  in  use  when  alive.  Some 
imagine  that  all  men  have  two  louls,  one  of  which  never  leaves  the 
body  unless  it  be  to  inhabit  another.  This  transmigration,  however,  is 
peculiar  to  the  souls  of  those  who  die  in  infancy,  and  who  therefore  have 
the  privilege  of  commencing  a  second  life,  because  they  enjoyed  so  little 
of  the  first.'  Hence  children  are  buried  along  the  highways,  that  the 
women,  as  they  pass,  ftiay  receive  their  souls.  From  this  idea  of  their 
remaining  with  the  body,  arises  the  duty  of  placing  food  upon  their 
graves ;  and  mothers  have  been  seen  to  draw  from  their  bosoms  that 
nourishment  which  these  little  creatures  loved  when  alive,  and  shed  it 
upon  the  earth  which  covered  their  remains. 

**  When  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  departure  of  those  spirits  which 
leave  the  body,  they  pass  into  a  region  which  is  destined  to  be  their 
eternal  abode,  and  which  is  therefore  called  the  Country  of  Souls. 
This  country  is  at  a  great  distance  toward  the  west,  and  to  go  thither 
costs  them  a  journey  of  many  months.  They  have  many  difficulties  to 
surmount,  and  many  perils  to  encounter.  They  speak  of  a  stream  in 
which  many  suffer  shipwreck ;— of  a  dog  from  which  they,  with  diffi- 
culty, defend  themselves ; — of  a  place  of  suffering  where  they  expiate 
their  faults ; — of  another  in  which  the  souls  of  those  prisoners  who  have 
been  tortured  are  again  tormented,  and  who  therefore  linger  on  their 
•course,  to  delay  as  long  as  ppssible  the  moment  of  their  arrival.  From 
this  idea  it  proceeds,  that  after  tlie  death  of  these  unhappy  victims,  for 
fear  their  souls  may  remain  around  the  huts  of  their  tormentors  from 
the  thirst  of  vengeance,  the  latter  are  careful  to  strike  every  place 
around  them  with  a  staff,  and  to  utter  such  terrible  cries  as  may  oblige 
them  to  depart."     (P.  30—32.) 

To  be  put  to  death  as  a  captive  is,  therefore,  an  exclusion 
from  the  Indian  Paradise  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been 
a  good  hunter,  brave  in  war,  fortunate  in  enterprize,  and  victo- 
rious over  many  enemies,  are  the  only  titles  to  enter  their 
abodes  of  bliss,  the  happiness  of  which  depends  on  the  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  of  the  respective  tribes  or  nations. 
Thus,  eternal  spring,  a  never-failing  supply  of  game  and  fish, 
and  an  abundance  of  every  thing  which  can  delight  the  senses 
without  the  labour  of  procuring  it,  constitute  the  paradise  of 
those,  who  qjFten  return  weary  and  hungry  from  the  chace,  who 
are  frequently  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  a  wintery  sky, 
and  who  look  upon  all  labour  as  unmanly  and  degrading  em- 
ployment. ,0n  the  other  hand,  the  Arrowauks,  or  natives  of 
Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad,  place 
their  enjoyments  in  every  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the  violence 
of  a  tropical  climate ;  while  their  fierce  enemies,  the  Charaibes, 
look  forward  to  a  paradise,  in  which  the  brave  will  be  attended 
by  their  wives  and  captives. 

**  Thus  the  ideas  of  the  savage,  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  future  bliss  or  woe,  are  always  modified  by  associations  arising  from 
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liis  peculiar  situation^  his  peculiar  turn  of  thought,  and  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  the  senses.  With  regard  to  the  question  in  what  their 
n^pinesa  or  misery  will  consist,  thepr  differ ;  but  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  future  state,  aiA  that  it  will  be  a  state  of  retribution  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  they  agree  without  exception,  and  their 
faith  18  bright  and  cloudJess.  '  Whether  you  are  divinities  or  mortal 
men,'  said  an  old  man  of  Cuba  to  Columbus,  *  we  know  not— but  if 
you  are  men,  subject  to  mortality  like  ourselves,  you  cannot  be  unap- 
prised, that  after  this  life  there  is  another,  wherein  a  very  different  por- 
tion is  allotted  to  good  and  bad  men.  If,  U^erefore,  you  expect  to  die, 
and  believe,  with  us,  that  every  one  is  to  be  rewarded  in  a  future  state, 
according  to  his  conduct  in  the  present,  you  will  do  no  hurt  to  those 
who  ^  none  to  you/ 

.  <'  This  relatioii  is  given  us  by  Martyr,  and  it  is  su£Bcioot  to  show,  with 
what  exactness  the  primitive  belief  has  been  retained.  This  man  was 
a  savage,  but  he  spoke  the  language  of  the  purest  revelation/'  (P» 
S4,  35.) 

III.  All  who  have  been  conversant  with  the  worship  of  the 
American  tribes,  unite  in  the  assertion  that  they  offer  sacrifices 
Olid  oblations  both  to  the  Great  Spirit  and  also  to  the  subordi- 
nate or  inferior  divinities,  to  propitiate  their  protection,  or  to 
avert  calamity,  and  also  eucharistic  sacrifices  for  success  in 
war.  In  like  manner,  sacrifices  were  offered  by  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  West  Indies;  and,  among  these,  the  Charaibes 
were  accustomed  to  immolate  some  of  the  captives  who  had  been 
taken  in  battle.  The-  Mexicans,  it  is  also  known,  offered  hu- 
man sacrifices :  but  of  this  practice  there  are  no  traces  among 
the  present  Indian  tribes,  unless  the  tormenting  of  their  captives 
may  be  considered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war.  Dr.  Jarvis 
has  substantiated  the  preceding  facts  bjr  a  variety  of  evidence, 
which  he  closes  with  the  following  sensible  observations  on  the 
origin  and  extent  of  expiatory  sacrifices. 

*'  That  the  practice  of  sacrifice,  as  an  expiation  for  sin,  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  religion  of  all  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  is 
a  truth  too  well  known  to  require  proof.  That  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
patriarchal  religion  is  equally  evident ;  and  that  it  must  have  been  of 
divine  institution  will,  I  think,  be  admitted,  after  a  very  little  reflexion. 
The  earliest  instance  of  worship,  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is 
the  sacrifice  offered  by  Cain  and  Abel,  at  a  period  when  no  permission 
had  yet  been  given  to  eat  animal  food,  and  no  pretext  could  have  pos- 
sibly presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  man  for  taking  tne  life  of  any  of 
the  creatures  of  God.  It  is  equally  inconceivable,  that  by  any  deduc- 
tion of  unassisted  reason,  the  mind  could  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  to  destroy  a  part  of  creation,  could  be  acceptable  to  the  Crea- 
tor ;  much  less,  that  it  could  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  homage.  The  dif- 
ficidty  is  still  greater,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  was  intended  as 
an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  offerer.  How  could  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  an  animal  be  looked  upon  as  an  atonement  for  the  offences. 
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which  man  had  committed  againft  bis  ftfdcer  i  This  w^d  hare  bea&  to 
make  an  act^  at  which  nature  woold  at  once  hare  involQntarily  ahudf- 
dered,  the  expiation  of  another  act  wiueh  onght  not  in  iuell'  be  sa 
hurtful  01^  %o  barbaroas. 

**  This  reasoning  is  further  strengthened  by  the  next  wstssiMse  of 
worship  recorded  in  the  Bible.  When  Noah  had  descended  from  the 
ark,  the  first  act  of  a  Religious  natnre  which  he  per^Drmed,  was  to  build 
an  i^r  and  to  offer  sacrifice.  Human  reason  would  have  dictated  a- 
course  of  conduct  directly  opposite ;  for  it  would  have  told  bias  not  to 
dtminish  the  scanty  remnant  of  life ;  especially  when  the  earth  was  al- 
ready corered  with  the  victims  which  had  perished  iu  the  oaighty  wasle 
of  waters. 

**  But  if  of  divine  institution,  the  question  then  arises,  what  was  the. 
reason  of  the  tn^iflution  ?  Every  iAteiligeot  bctog  proposes  to  himself 
some  end— some  design  to  be  aocompltshed  by  his  actions.  Whfltr 
then,  with  reverence  let  it  be  a^ed,  was  the  design  of  God  ? 

**  To  the  Christian  the  solution  of  this  inquiry  is  not  difficuk.  He 
has  learned,  that  in  the  secret  counsels  of  almighty  wisdom,  the  de^th 
of  the  Messiah  was  essential  for  the  salvation  of  man ;  that  in  his  deaths 
the  first  of  our  race  was  as  much  interested  as  he  will  be,  who  will  listen 
to  the  last  stroke  of  departing  time ;  that  it  was  necessary,  therefore^ 
to  establish  a  representation  of  this  great  event  as  a  sign  of  ^e  ful«re 
blessing,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  hopes  and  the  expectattona  of  men  4 
and  that  this  was  efiectco  by  the  slaughter  of  an  innoeent  animal,  whose 
Hie  was  in  the  blood,  and  whose  bmd  poured  but  was  the  symbol  oi 
His  death,  who  offered  hiaMelf  a  ranaom  finr  the  sins  of  men. 

^  Assuming  this  as  the  origin  and  intent  of  sacrifice,  it  is  easy  to  ac- 
coooi  fbr  its  universal  previdence  aanong  mankind.  Noah,  as  we  have 
aeeOf  offered  a  burnt  o^mns  immediately  after  he  left  the  Ark.  From 
him,  and  his  three  sons,  did  their  posterity  derive  the  practice ;  and 
we  find  from  the  Scriptures,  that  it  prevailed  among  all  the  nations, 
which,  from  their  connexion  with  the  family  of  Israel,  are  there  inci- 
dentally mentioned. 

^*  If  we  turn  to  profane  history,  we  cannot  open  a  volume  without 
meeting  every  where  the  record  oi'  sacrifice.  The  PheniciaDS,  the 
Ethiopians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Persians,  the  nations  in 
the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Carthi^oians,  the  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans, the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  ai^d  Britain—in  a  word,  every  heathen 
nation,  of  which  we  have  any  records  remaining,  constantly  ofiered  sa- 
crifice as  an  expiation  for  sin*  The  gradual  corruptioa  of  the  true  re- 
ligion, while  it  caused  the  origin  of  the  rite  to  be  forgotten,  made  no 
other  aheration  in  the  practice  than  such  as  regarded  the  quality  of  the 
▼ictim.  Human  reason  must,  at  all  times,  have  perceived,  how  inade- 
quate was  the  slaughter  of  animals  to  atone  for  the  una  of  mankind. 
A  nobler  victim  seemed  to  be  demanded;  and  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  blood  of  men,  and  even  of  children,  as  approaching 
nearer  to  innocence,  should  finally  be  considered  as  essential  to  obtain 
the  grant  of  pardon. 

'<  To  find  the  same  practice  prevailing  among  all  the  Indian  tribes 
of  America,  a  practiee  deriving  its  origin^  not  from  any  dictate  of  n»* 
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turei  or  front  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  resting  solely  upon  the  po- 
sitive institution  of  God,  afibrds  the  most  triumphant  evidence,  that 
they  sprang  from  the  common  parent  of  mankina,  and  that  their  reli- 
gion,  like  tnat  of  all  other  heatnen  nations,  is  derived  by  a  gradual  de* 
terioration  f^om  that  of  Noah.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
they  are  far  from  having  sdnk  to  the  lowest  round  on  the  scale  of  cor- 
roption.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mexicans,  their  rdtgiotis  rites  kave 
a  OTaracter  of  mildness  which  we  should  elsewhere  seek  in  vmin.'^  (P« 
44—48.) 

,IV.  With  sacrifices,  the  idea  of  z,  priesthood  is  naturally  con- 
nected. On  Aig  subject  the  testimony  of  travellers  is  some- 
what discordant;  but  Dr.  Jarviis  well  remarks,  that  if  a  priest 
be  one  whose  exclusive  duty  it  is  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  religion^ 
then  it  jmust  be  admitted  that  a  priesthood  exists  among  the 
Indians  \  for  those,  who  deny  that  they  have  priests,  allow  that 
in  their  public  sacrifices,  the  chiefs  are  the  only  persons  who 
are  penmtted  to  officiate,  while  in  private  the  head  of  every 
£unily  discharges  the  sacerdotal  functions.  The  only  difference 
then  lies  in  this,  whether  the  priesthood  be  or  be  not  connected 
widi  the  office  of  a  magistrate. 

^  Ainonj[^  Cbristiansy  as  among  the  Jews,  the  pnesCiiood  is  distinet 
finom  the  civil  authority ;  hut  previous  to  the  sepanitioo  of  the  famify 
ef  Aaron^  these  two  races  were  generally  united.  Mdchizedeck  was 
both  king  of  Salem  and  priest  of  the  most  H^h  God.  Jethro  was,  at 
the  same  time,  priest  and  prince  of  Midian ;  and  Abraham  htnoelf^  who 
Is  called  a  prince,  performed  the  sacerdotal  functions.  We  find  this 
union  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters  existing  among  heathen 
nations.  Homer  describes  the  aged  Pylian  King  as  performing  reli- 
^ous  rites ;  and  Virgil  tells  of  the  Monarch  of  6elos,  wh<r  was  both 
priest  and  king: 

'  Rex  Aoius,  rex  idem  bominum  Pboebiqve  lacerdos.' 

**  Among  the  Creeks^and  other  Soudiern  Indians,  a  monarchical  form 
of  government  seems  to  prevail;  among  the  Northern  Indians,  a  re- 
puuican.  In  both,  the  sacerdotal  office  may  be  united  with  civil  au* 
thority,  and  therefore  partake  of  its  peculiar  character.  Among  the 
one,  it  may  be  hereditary ;  amon^  the  other,  elective.  And  if  this  be 
so,  it  will  be  seen  that  tne  Religion  of  the  Indians  approaches  much 
hearer  to  the  patriarchal,  than  to  that  of  the  Jews.  Their  public  sa* 
cerdotal  offices  are  performed  by  their  chiefs,  and  in  their  private,  the 
head  of  erery  femily  k  iu  priest.*^    (P.  50, 5L) 

V.  But  there  is  another  office  which  exists  among  all  the  In- 
clian  tribes,  though  it  has  been  confounded  by  many  travel?- 
lers  with  the  priesthood,  but  concerning  which  there  is  no  di- 
versity in  their  statements.  To  this  class  of  men  the  French 
missionaries  give  the  name  oi  Jongleurs,  whence  the  English  have 
derived  that  of  jugglers  or  conjurors.    Our  author  has  collected 
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sereral  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  frauds  committed  hy 
these  impostors,  and  their  powerful  inJBuence  on  the  supersti- 
tious minds  of  the  untutored  Indians ;  but  for  these  we  have  not 
room.  They  are  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  curing  dis- 
eases miraculously,  of  procuring  rain  and  other  temporal  oless- 
ii^s  in  the  same  supernatural  manner,  of  foretelling  future 
events>  and  of  miraculously  inflicting  punishment  on  the  ob- 
jects of  their  displeasure.  The  coincidence  between  the  powers 
claimed  by  these  impostors,  and  the  external  characteristics  of 
the  prophetic  office,  particularly  in  the  patriarchal  age,  is 
noticed  oy  Dr.  Jarvis ;  and  he  considers  it  as  strengthening  the 
analogy,  which  subsists  between  the  religion  of  the  American 
Indians  and  that  of  the  patriarchal  times.  The  result  of  all  his 
facts  and  reasonings  is,  that  they  are  a  primitive  people,  who, 
like  the  Chinese,  must  have  been  among  the  earlier  emigrants 
of  the  descendants  of  Noah ;  that,  like  that  singular  nation,  they 
advanced  so  far  beyond  the  circle  of  human  society  as  to  become 
entirely  separated  from  all  other  men;  and  that  in  this  way 
they  preserved  a  more  distinct  and  homogeneous  character  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  Whether 
they  came  immediately  to  the  western  continent,  or  arrived 
there  by  gradual  progression,  is  a  point  that  can  never  be 
ascertained  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  is  in  fact  an  inquiry 
of  little  moment.  It  is,  however,  probable  that,  like  the 
northern  hordes,  who  descended  upon  Europe,  and  who  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  its  present  population,  their  numBers 
were  great;  and  that  from  one  vast  reservoir,  they  flowed 
onward  in  successive  surges,  wave  impelling  wave,  until  they 
had  covered  the  whole  oT  the  vast  North  American  continent* 
At  least  this  hypothesis  may  account  for  the  singular  fact  which 
has  lately  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Duponceau,*  (in  his  Report 
on  the  cnaracters  and  terms  of  the  Indian  languages,  addressed 
to  the  Historical  and  Literary  Committee  of  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society,)  that  these  languages  form  a  separate  class 
in.  human  speech,  and  that  in  their  plans  of  thought,  the  same 
system  extends  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  extremity  of 
(Jape  Horn.  This  fact  opens  a  wide  field  for  interesting  specu- 
lation ;  upon  which,  however  agreeable  to  the  philologist,  the 
length  ot  the  present  article  admonishes  us  not  to  ent^r.  We 
shall  add  only  one  extract  more. 

**  Like  all  other  nations  unblessed  with  the  light  of  Christianity,  the 
Indians  are  idolaters;  but  their  idolatry  is  of  the  mildest  character,  and 
has  departed  less  than  among  any  other  pepple  from  the  form  of  pri- 

*  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Historical  and  Literary  Committee  of  the  Ameri^ 
can  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  I.  Philadelphia,  1819. 
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mcval  truth. — Their  belief  in  a  future  state  is  clear  and  distinct,  de« 
based  only  by  those  corporeal  associations  whidi  proceed  from  the  con- 
stitutional operations  of  our  nature,  and  from  which  even  Christians, 
therefore,  are  not  totally  CKempt.— They  retain  among  them  the  great 
principle  of  expiation  for  sin,  without  which  all  religion  would  be  una- 
vailing.— And  they  acknowledge,  in  all  the  common  occurrences  ot 
life,  and  even  in  their  very  superstitions,  the  overruling  power  of  Divine' 
Providence,  to  which  they  are  accustomed  to' look  up  with  an  implicit 
confidence,  which  might  often  put  to  shame  the  disciples  of  a  purer 
faith. 

**  Provided,  then,  that  their  suspicions  respecting  every  gift  bestowed 
by  the  hands  of  white  men,  can  be  overcome,  the  comparative  purity 
of  their  religion  renders  it  so  much  the  easier  to  propagate  among  them 
the  Gospel  of  Salvation.  In  this  view,  is  it  possible  for  the  benevolent 
heart  to  restrain  the  rising  wish,  that  the  scanty  remnant  of  this  unfor- 
tunate race  may  be  brought  within  the  verge  of  civilized  life,  and  made 
to  feel  th^  influence,  the  cheering  and  benign  influence,  of  Christianity  i 
Is  it  not  to  be  wished,  that  the  God  whom  they  ignorantly  worship,  may 
be  declared  to  them,  and  that,  together  with  the  practices  they  have  so 
long  preserved,  may  be  united  that  doctrine  which  alone  can  illumine 
what  is  obscure,  and  unravel  what  is  intricate  ?  If  this  be  desirable,  it 
must  be  done  quickly,  or  the  opportunity  will  be  for  ever  lost.  Should 
our  prejudices  prevent  it,  we  must  remember  that  their  faults  will  be 
obscured,  and  their  virtues  brightened,  by  the  tints  of  time.  Posterity 
will  think  of  them,  more  in  pity  than  in  anger,  and  will  blatne  us  for 
the  little  regard  which  has  been  paid  to  their  welfare. 

''  Hapless  nations ! — ^Like  the  mists  which  are  exhaled  by  the  scorch-' 
ing  ]4diance  of  your  summer's  sun,  ye  are  fast  disappearing  from  the 
earthy  But  there  is  a  Great  Spirit  above,  who,  though  for  wise  pur« 
poses  he  causes  you  to  disappear  from  the  earth,  still  extends  his  pro- 
tecting care  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  his  creatures. — There  is  a 
country  of  Souls,  a  happier,  and  better  country,  which  will  be  opened, 
we  may  charitably  hope,  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  other  children  of 
Adam. — There  is  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  which  was  shed 
for  you,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind ;  the  efficacy  of  which  you  havtf 
unwittingly  continued  to  plead ;  and  which  may  be  extended,  in  its  sa- 
lutary influence,  eten  to  those  who  have  never  called  on,  because  they 
have  never  heard,  the  name  of  the  Son  op  God.*'     (P.  62—64.) 

In  the  justice  and  propriety  of  these  concluding  remarks 
of  the  author,  our  readers  we  are  sure  will  readily  concur,  and 
with  these  we  recommend  the  work  to  the  candour  and  attention 
of  the  inquisitive  and  reflecting  reader. 
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Art.  IV,— the  CHRISTIAN  AND  CIVIC  ECONOMY  OF 
LARGE  TOWNS, 

The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  large  Towns.    By  Tho- 
mas Chalmers,  D.  D.  Minister  of  St.  John's  Church,  Glasgow, 

.  No.  I.  The  Advantage  and  Possibility  of  assimilating  a  Town 
to  a  Country  Parish. 

No.  II.  On  the  Influence  of  Locality  in  Towns. 

No.  III.  Application  of  the  Principle  of  Locality  in  Tovms  to. 
t^e  Work  of  a  Christian  Minister.  To  be  continued  Quarr 
terly.   Glasgow.    Chalmers  and  Collins.     1820. 

We  can  easily  imagine  what  were  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  present  work.  Dr.  Chalmers  finds  himself  placed  in 
a  large  provincial  capital,  and  seeing  himself  surrounded  by  the 
vice  ana  misery  vnth  which  such  places  generally  abound,  be- 
holds in  them  a  call  for  exertion,  and  an  opening  for  doing 
good.  But  coming  to  the  attempt,  he  soon  finds  that  aQ 
mat  he^  and  all  that  his  coadjutors  can  effect,  is  inadequate^ 
to  the  evil.  Vice  is  seen  to  be  increasing  under  all  their  efforts 
to  repress  it.  The  tree  of  evil  grows  under  their  pruning.  Ao-t 
cordmgly,  his  mind  goes  to  work.  He  begins  to  ruminate; 
and  the  result  is,  '*  The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  large 
Towns." 

We  have  seen  it  obseired,  that  a  parish  minister  may  judge 
of  his  own  spiritual  state*,  by  the  degree  of  interest  which  nei 
feels  for  the  poor  of  his  flock.  There  is  much  truth  in  this 
observation.  He  may  ask  himself,  for  instance,  and  ask  with 
benefit.  What  anxiety  do  I  feel  for  the  rude  and  uneducated^  that 
is,for  the  mass  of  my  parishioners?  What  portion  of  my  thoughts 
do  they  occupy?  What  pleasure  do  I  take  in  those  homely 
details  of  Christian  duty  which  employ,  or  ought  to  employ 
Die,  among  them  ?  What  readiness  do  J  feel  to  postpone  other 
pursuits  and  employments  to  this  ?  What  is  tne  cnaracter  of 
those  occupations  to  which  I  am  glad  to  turn  aside,  from  this 
^reat  object  ?  And,  above  all,  what  portion  of  my  time 
IS  actually  and  daily  spent  in  going  forth  amon^  their  dwell- 
ings? The  inquiry,  too,  may  be  extended.  Religious  men  who 
have  wealth  or  leisure,  though  not  ministers,  may  ask  them- 
selves similar  questions.  It  is  worth  their  while,  also,  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  they  employ  themselves  among  their  poorer 
neighbours.  Nay,  it  may  be  carried  farther.  Snax  places  and 
panshes  as  are  accountea,  and  as  account  themselves,  to  have 
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religious  advantages,  will  do  well  to  inquire  what  is  the  state 
of  flieir  poor,  especially  of  their  religious  poor ;  and  how  far 
they  are  an  object  of  the  care  and  attentions  of  their  superiors, 
especially  of  their  religious  superiors.  The  wants,  trials,  afflic 
tions,  and  defects,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  every  poor  neigh- 
bourhood, ought  to  be  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  every 
wealthy  neighbourhood.  And  so  they  will  be,  wherever  there  is 
religious  sensibility.  None  of  the  body's  members  can  suffer, 
without  the  whole  body's  feeling  uneasy,  unless,  indeed,  the 
vital  principle  which  pervades  the  whole  be  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
Therefore  the  great  question  is,  whether  there  is  in  a  particular 
place  that  pervading  Christianity^  which,  wherever  it  exists,  is 
the  comprehending  and  assimilating  bond  of  the  church  of  Christ 
in  that  place.  The  Popish  church,  which  is  the  primitive  church 
corrupted,  has  this  vestige  of  its  original  beauty  yet  perceptible^ 
and  there  often  is  found  to  exist  a  bond  of  union  not  entirely 
destroyed  between  its  wealthy  and  its  poorer  members.  We 
have  observed  in  Catholic  countries  tokens  of  kindly  attention 
and  ministration  on  the  part  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor,  an<i 
of  kindly  regard  and  deference  on  the  part  of  the  poor  towards 
the  rich,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  more  general  at  home. 
The  symptoms  of  beneficence  and  benevolence  which  we  have 
noticed,  have  extended  indeed  less  to  things  spiritual  than  to 
things  temporal ;  tod  this  has  been  their  essential  defect.  But,  we( 
are  not  afraid  to  say  it,  that  a  regard  to  the  future  concerns  of  a 
needy  population,  which  neglects  their  present  concerns,  that 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  which  entirely  postpones  or 
lays  out  of  the  accbunt  the  comforts  of  the  body,  wants  an 
essential  feature  in  the  character  of  "  true  religion  and  unde- 
filed.*'  It  may  busv  itself,  and  persevere,  and  labour;  but 
such  labour  is  not  tne  labour  of  love. 

Philanthropists  are  apt  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  mischiefs 
that  are  likely  to  arise  from  giving  away  money  among  the  poor, 
and  experience  has  proved  that  the  apprehension  is  well  ground- 
ed ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  religious  poor,  the  rule  ceases 
to  hold  good.  With  regard  to  them  the  case  is  altered.  Here, 
the  usual  danger  of  spoiling  and  enervating  exists  no  longer. 
In  seeking  to  be  of  service  to  a  poor  man,  there  is  no  need  to  be 
so  delicate  about  attempting  to  gain  your  end  by  j)ecuniary 
means,  if  that  poor  man  be  a  Christian.  The  distributor  of 
eleemosynary  bounties  will  not  seldom  find,  in  his  walks  among  the 
Christian  poor,  a  self-denial,  a  feeling  of  what  is  just  and  nght, 
a  humble  independence,  and  an  uprightness  of  character,  fitted 
to  adorn  a  higher  station.  The  old  fathers  speak  of  the  poor  of 
their  communities  as  their  |)rimato,  their  magnates.  Tney  do 
well.    There  is  no  fear^'of  debasing  by  kindness  the  geileroui 
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energy  of  the  Christian  spirit.  As  the  free  grace  of  God  pfo-^ 
duces  in  all  his  servants  an  ardour  of  obedience  and  diligence, 
which  can  spring  from  no  mere  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, so  the  bounty  of  the  Christian  benefactor  brings  forth  in 
the  Christian  poor  a  hearty  desire  and  purpose  of  exertion, 
which  could  spring  from  no  system  of  motives  derived  from  a 
worldly  spirit.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  this,  and  it  is  truly 
scriptural.  Having  experienced  the  bounty  which  flows  from 
Christian  charity,  let  me,  also,  learn  to  labour  with  my  own 
hands,  that  I  may  have  to  give  to  them  that  need.  Therefore 
the  Christian  may  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power,  to  better,  even 
by  actual  liberality,  the  condition  of  his  poorer  brother,  and 
need  not  be  afraid  of  consecjuences. 

There  certainly  does  exist  in  the  present  day,  as  Dr.  Chal- 
mers opens  his  work  by  observing,  a  great  inclination  to  do 
good. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  philanthropy  afloat  in  this  our  day.  At 
no  period,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  did  a  desire  of 
doing  good  so  earnest,  meet  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry  so  eager,  after  the 
best  and  likeliest  methods  of  carrying  the  desire  into  accomplishment. 
Amid  all  that  looks  dark  and  menacing^  in  the  present  exhibitions  of 
society,  tliis,  at  least,  must  be  acknowledged,  that  never  was  there 
^.  greater  quantity  of  thought  embarked  on  those  speculations  which, 
whether  with  Christian  or  merely  economical  writers,  have  the  one 
common  object  of  promoting  the  worth  and  comfort  of  our  species." 
(Preface,  p.  1.) 

Yet  is  it  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day,  that  there  is  a 
line  of  distinction,  marked  with  peculiar  strength,  between  the 
rich  community  and  the  poor  conamunity,  taken  as  bodies. 
They  form  two  distinct  groups,  as  it  were ;  two  divided,  alien- 
ated, incongruous  masses ;  with  feelings  hostile  to  each  other 
too  frequently  pervading  both.  The  division  extends,  even,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  religious  public.  There  is  a  rich  church, 
and  there  is  a  poor  church.  And  these  are  not  one,  but  two : 
we  mean,  that  they  are  by  no  means  united  by  any  visible  bond 
of  union  as  they  ought  to  be.  How  little  union  is  there  even  in 
public  worship .'  How  small  is  the  ratio  of  poor  to  rich  in  most 
congregations,  compared  with  the  ratio  of  poor  to  rich  in  the 
parishes  or  vicinities  from  which  the  congregations  are  drawn. 
How  many  chapels  in  London  and  elsewhere^  are  occupied  al- 
most exclusively  by  the  wealthier  orders  of  worshippers ;  how 
many  churches  and  meeting-houses  almost  exclusively  by  the 
midaling  orders :  unless  indeed  we  take  into  account  the  children 
who  are  brought  there  by  schools,  with. perhaps  a  sprinkling  of 
adults  of  the  lower  orders,  in  an  invei;se  ratio  to  tneir  compa^ 
rative  numbers  out  of  doors.    Not  only,  therefore,  does  the 
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amoxmt  of  persons  who  attend  religious  worship  throughout  the 
country  form  an  alarming  disproportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
inhabitants,  but  the  calculation  becomes  even  more  alarming 
when  we  consider  that  even  of  those  who  do  attend,  the  very 
reverse  of  a  fair  share  are  of  the  lower  orders.  We  fear  it  may 
not  only  be  said  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  divided  in  their 
public  worship,  but,  something  much  worse  than  this,  that,  in  a 
great  majority  of  places,  with  the  exception  of  the  rising  gene- 
^ration  brought  together  by  means  of  schools,  there  are  no  masses 
of  poor  who  assemble  to  worship  anywhere.  This  is  bad.  It  is 
bad  for  the  poor.  But  it  is  also  bad  for  the  rich.  It  is  bad  for 
them,  even  if  they  are  sensible  of  the  evil.  But  if  they  are  in* 
sensible  to  it,  it  is  worse. 

There  will  always  exist  a  class  of  needy  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. This  seems  to  have  been  taught  by  Moses,  when  he 
said,  "  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land."  And  our 
Lord  confirms  the  prediction,  when  he  intimates  that  we  are  to 
have  the  poor  always  with  us.  We  apprehend,  there  will 
always  be  a  religious  poor:  we  mean,  religious  persons  not 
merely  in  humble  circumstances,  but  suffering  the  ills  of  po- 
verty :  persons,  too,  whose  condition  admits  of  being  mended, 
while  it  requires  to  be  mended ;  and  therefore  persons  whose 
condition  will  always  offer,  as  it  always  has  offered,  a  stimulus 
to  the  devices  and  the  exertions  of  christian  benevolence.  In 
former  days;  attempts  were  generally  independent  and  isolated, 
and  of  course  little  good  was  efiected,  in  comparison  with  the 
mass  of  evil  which  required  to  be  remedied.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  present  age  to  adopt,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  the  sys- 
tem of  societies ;  and  mreat,  but  still  inadequate  results  have 
followed.  The  breach  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  not  yet 
made  up.  The  two  incongruous  bodies  are  not  yet  amalga- 
mated.— Yet  we  hail  the  era  of  societies;  They  show  that  there  is 
at  least  a  very  general  wish  to  do  good.  Add  to  this,  more- 
over, that  mucn  good  has  actually  been  done  by  them,  and  that 
much  more  is  in  progress.  The  ice  has  been  broken.  The  first 
advances  to  re-union  have  been  made,  though  re-union  is  not 
yet  effected.  The  two  masses  ajre  approximating,  and  we  hope, 
as  they  draw  near,  will  be  found  to  approximate  with  a  conti- 
nually accelerated  velocity.  But  the  oDject  in  view  will  not  be 
accomplished  while  the  main  device  of  the  day  is  to  get  at  the 
poor  only  through  the  medium  of  societies.  There  must,  first, 
oe  what  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  an  aggressive  movement  (of  which 
more  hereafter),  and  that  on  the  part  of  individuals.  While  we 
endeavour  to  act  on  the  poor  only  through  societies,  though 
societies  have  their  use,  it  is  as  if  we  were  endeavouring  to  act 
upon  something  with  an  instrument,  which  we  were  afraid  of 
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touching  with  our  hands :  and  therefore  our  influence  on  them 
is  less  direct  and  effectual  than  it  ought  to  be.  Power  is  losti 
as  when  we  attempt  to  move  a  body  placed  at  the  advantageous 
end  of  a  lever. 

The  object  then,  at  present,  is  far  from  being  attained.  In 
most  (even  religious)  neighbourhoods,  much  remains  to  be  done; 
though,  on  coming  to  particular  inquiry,  much  may  be  found  to 
have  been  done  already.  To  a  rightly  constituted  mind^  botji 
what  has  been  efiectea  will  be  an  encouragement^  and  what 
remains  to  be  effected  a  stimulus^  to  farther  exertion.  We^ 
know  at  present  of  few  places  on  which  we  could  lay  our  hands, 
and  say  that  there  the  wants  and  the  sufferings  of  the  mass  of 
the  poor  have  been  perceptibly  relieved,  or  their  condition  perr 
ceptibly  ameliorated,  by  the  efforts  of  the  rich.  And  yet  with 
this  there  is  the  certainty  that  few  are  the  vicinities  where  there 
Ve  not  persons  in  the  present  day,  who,  if  tliey  did  but  know 
how  to  go  effectually  to  work,  are  willing,  and  ready,  and  de- 
sirous to  begin,  and  to  give  their  time,  their  attention,  and  their 
substance,  to  the  great  object  of  christianizing  and  conciliating 
a  demoralized  and  alienated  population. 

Many  causes  might  be  assigned  of  past  failures.  One  is,  a 
desponding  apprehension  that  there  is  little  to  be  done ;  ano^ 
ther,  a  bold,  generalizing  spirit,  which  attempts  to  do  too  much. 
Another  still,  as  far  as  the  religious  poor  are  concerned,  is  that 
the  church  of  Christ  is  too  much  blended  and  confounded  with 
the  world :  and  still  another  is,  that  the  church  is  not  suflSciently 
cemented  in  itself.  This  last  we  apprehend  to  be  the  greatest 
obstacle  of  all.  The  "  communion  of  saints  "  is  as  little  thought 
of,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  in  existence.  There  is  little  or 
no  Christian  unity. .  We  do  not  mean  as  to  attending  the  same 
place  of  worship,  (though  that  undoubtedly  is  a  desirable  ob- 
ject), or  being  members  of  the  same  denomination.  On  these 
points  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  and  of  practice, 
and  yet  a  union  of  hearts.  But  we  say,  this  union  of  hearts  is 
wanting.  There  is  a  want  of  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church,  of  every  denomination,  that  the 
.whole  number  of  Christians  in  the  world,  and  the  whole  num*- 
ber  in  every  particular  place,  are  one  body,  and  a  distinct  so- 
ciety. We  are  not  bigoted  advocates  for  conformity,  which 
often  exists  vrithout  communion.  We  are  not  bigoted  advocates 
for  the  claims  of  our  church,  (tiiough  amongst  her  faithful 
children).  But  we  are  at  least  unbending  advocates  for  the 
claims  of  the  universal  church  of  Christ.  We  have  observed 
that  there  exists,  we  must  say  it,  amongst  most  classes  of  be- 
lievers, a  lamentable  and  very  observable  want  of  proper,  scrip- 
tural ideas,  ,upon  the  subject  of  communion, — an  indifference 
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Ui  right  feelings  upon  the  subject^ — and^  sometimes^  a  relnc^^ 
tance  to  hear  of  them.  The  poorer  brethren  are  the  sufferers. 
The  great  enemy  of  the  church  has  spread  the  disease  through- 
our  ranks,  and  the  multitude  fall  victims. 

''  NS^oy  dvoi  oTfctrw  Spa's  xoixnfj  6>Jaiorro  9t  Xoo//' 

It  is  too  much  forgotten,  meanwhile,  that  the  suffering  Chris-, 
tian  poor  are  the  honourable  and  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  community :  that  God  "  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,, 
rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom:^'  and  that  according, 
as  they  have  been  "  visited,"  *'  clothed,'*  and  ministered  to, 
will  be  the  division  and  the  final  destinies  of  the  last  day. 

We  have  no  doUbt,  that  if  this  grand  obstacle  to  the  amer 
lioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  arising  out  of  the  almost 
total  want  of  religious  unity  among  the  religious  of  the  mid- 
dling and  higher  classes  could  once  be  overcome,  then  that 
other  obstacle,  the  grand  division  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  into 
two  parties,  which  would  still  continue  to  exist,  would  spon  be. 
overcome  also.  If  the  rich  church  and  the  poor  church,  instead 
of  being  each  totally  disunited  and  dismembered  as  thejg^ow 
ve,  formed  each  a  mass,  they  would  soon  begin  to  act  upoiPone 
another.  The  wants  of  the  whole  noor  would  act  upon  the 
Christian  sensibility  of  the  whole  ricn :  the  united  zeal  and  re- 
sources of  the  rich  would  act  on  the  exigences  of  the  poor  :— 
md  we  should  soon  see  another  state  of  things.  Meanwhile, 
any  plan  deserves  attention,  which  offers  the  means  of  accele- 
rating this  most  desirable  consummation,  and  we  gladly  hail 
tjie  work  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
offer  some  account. 

.  The  title  to  the  publication  is  by  no  means  inappropriate.  It 
i^  to  be  published  quarterly,  and  we  have  now  three  numbers 
before  us,  each  containing  a  chapter.  In  the  main,  our  views 
completely  coincide  witih  the  author's.  But,  on  one  or  two 
points,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  at  issue.  And  on  these  we 
shall  frankly  express  our  sentiments. 

Number,  or  Chapter,  the  first  is  inscribed,  "  The  Advantage 
and  Possibility  of  assimilating  a  Town  to  a  Country  Parish." 
The  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing topics :  first,  the  error  of  those  political  philanthropists  who 
do  not  admit  Christianity,  as  an  element,  into  their  specula- 
tions ;  secondly,  the  error  of  those  Christian  philanthropists 
^ho  do  not  admit  political  science,  as  an  element,  into  theirs ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  invasions  of  professional  function  which  minis- 
ters in  Scotland  have  lately  experienced,  especially  in  towns, 
by  soQularities  which  have  been  laid  upon  the  clerical  office. 
Under  the  first  head.  Dr.  Chalmers  seems  to  intimate  the  pos-r 
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Bibility  <)f  these  two  classes  of  which  he  speaks,  political  eco- 
nomists and  Christian  philanthropists,  affording  mutual  assist- 
ance in  the  great  work  of  moral  reform  Now,  as  far  as  afford- 
ing mutual  information  goes,  we  agree  with  him.  But,  as  to  their, 
acting  together,  we  conceive  there  is  little  prospect  of  its  ever 
taking  place.  The  Christian  philanthropist  meets  indeed  the 
mere  political  economist  at  the  quarterly  or  yearly  assembly. 
But  then  he  may  generally  count  upon  having  all  the  work  of 
detail  to  himself,  and  most  probably  will  see  and  hear  little 
more  of  his  coadjutor,  till  the  next  general  meeting.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  if  we  may  be  pei-mitted  to  speak  from  our  own 
observation  and  experience,  we  should  say  that  when  it  comes 
to  acting  and  to  detail,  the  Christian,  in  labouring  for  Chris- 
tian objects,  can  only  act  with  Christians.  If  Jehoshaphat 
chooses  to  go  down  with  Ahab,  even  for  so  good  a  purpose  as 
that  of  fighting  against  the  Syrians,  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quences of  being  found  in  such  bad  company,  and  may  have 
to  fly  for  his  life. 

We  have  also  another  exception  to  make.    We  are  not  now 

foiiK^  to  enter  into  a  particular  discussion  of  what  appear  to 
e  Dr.  Chalmers's  political  principles,  though  we  cannot  but 
confess,  they  differ  from  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  set  of  opi- 
nions necessarily  connected  with  those  sound  views  of  evangeli- 
cal truth  which,  in  so  many  of  his  works,  the  Doctor  has  so  ably 
maintained.  But  we  cannot  help  asking,  and  we  ask  it  with 
the  deference  due  to  his  high  character,  why  should  he  express 
them  here  ?  Why  should  he  bring  them  forward  in  a  wont  in 
which  political  ^elings  should  be  the  last  to  show  themselves  ? 
In  one  place,  he  adopts  the  language  of  the  political  econo-t 
mist,  and  censures,  with  some  asperity,  the  '*  obtrusive  inter-- 
ferences  "  of  government.  (Page  5.)  In  another,  and  that  in 
his  character  of  a  Christian  minister,  he  employs  the  language 
of  resentment,  we  had  almost  said  of  menace,  in  animadverting 
on  the  *^  profanation"  inflicted  by  "the  rulers  of  our  coun-» 
try,"  on  the  sacredness  of  its  officiating  ministers.  (P.  36,  36.) 
It  is  our  feeling,  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  all  this.  A 
man,  whose  political  feelings  are  such  as  are  here  expressed,  and 
whose  religious  sentiments  are  such  as  we  know  Dr.  Chalmers's 
to  be,  must,  we  apprehend,  give  up  one  or  the  other,  for  we  can- 
not see  how  both  can  long  be  retained  together.  We  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  bear  our  testimony  upon  these  subjects  j 
and,  having  thus,  as  it  were,  lifted  off  a  load  from  our  minds, 
are  happy  m  being  able  to  proceed,  with  a  feeling  of  unmixed 
approval,  to  the  consideration  of  almost  every  part  of  the  Doc^ 
tor*s  views  and  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  main  objects  of 
""bii^yvork,  ^ 
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The  great  initial  superiority  which  the  merely  Christian  has 
over  the  merely  civil  philanthropist,  is  well  marked  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

"  Our  political  writers,  if  at  all  honestly  desirous  of  obtaining  a  ful- 
filment for  their  own  speculation,  should  look  towards  the  men  who  are 
iitted  to  expatiate  among  the  people,  in  the  capacity  of  their  most 
apceptable  and  efficient  moralists.     It  is  evident  that  they  themselvfes 
are  not  the  best  adapted  for  such  a  practical  movement  through  a 
community  of  human  beings.     It  is  not  by  any  topic,  or  any  demon- 
stration of  theirs,  that  we  can  at  all  look  for  a  general  welcome  and 
admittance  amongst  families.     Let  one  of  their  number,  for  example^ 
go  forth  with  the  argument  of  Malthus,  or  any  other  of  the  lessons  of 
political  economy,  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  practice 
and  observation  of  his  neighbourhood.     The  very  first  reception  that 
he  met  with  would,  in  all  likelihood,  check  the  further  progress  of  this 
moral  and  benevolent  adventure,  and  stamp  upon  it  all  the  folly,  and 
all  the  fruitlessness  of  Quixotism.     People  would  laugh,  or  wonder, 
or  be  offended,  and  a  sense  of  the  utterly  ridiculous,  would  soon 
attach  itself  to  this  expedition,  and  lead  him  to  abandon  it.     Now, 
herein  lies  the  great  initial  superiority  which  the  merely  Christian  has 
over  the  merely  civil  philanthropist.     He  is  armed  with  a  topic  of 
ready  and  pertinent  introduction,  with  which  he  may  go  round  a  pppu*- 
lation,  and  come  into  close  and  extensive  contact  with  all  the  families. 
Let  his  errand  be  connected  with  religion,  and  even  though  a  very 
obscure,  and  wholly  unsanctioned  individual,  he  may  enter  within  the 
precincts  of  nearly  every  household,  and  not  meet  with  One  act  of  rude- 
ness or  resistance  during  the  whole  of  his  progress.     Should  he  only, 
for  example,  invite  their  young  to  his  sabbath-school,  he,  with  this  for 
his  professed  object,  would  find  himself  in  possession  of  a  passport  . 
upon  which,  and  more  especially  among  the  common  ranks  of  society, 
he  might  step  into  almost  every  dwelling-place — ^and  engage  the  in- 
mates in  conversations  of  piety — and  leave,  at  least,  the  sensations  of 
cordiality  and  gratitude  behind  him — and  pave  the  way  for  successive 
applications  of  the  same  influence— and  secure  t^iis  acknowledgment 
in  favour  of  his  subject,  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  proposed,  on  the  one 
side,  and  worthy  of  being  entertained,  and  patiently  listened  to,  on 
the  other.    It  is  not  of  his  final  success  that  we  are  now  speaking. 
It  is  of  his  advantageous  outset.    It  is  of  Jthal  wide  and  effectual  door 
of  access  to  the  population,  which  the  Christian  philanthropist  has, 
end  which  the  civil  philanthropist  has  not — and  from  which  it  follows^ 
that  if  the  lessons  of  the  former  are  at  all  fitted  to  induce  a  habit  fa- 
vourable to  the  objects  of  the  latter,  the  economist  who  under-rates  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  zeal  of  its  devoted  labourers,  is  deposing 
from  their  rightful  estimation,  the  best  auxiliaries  of  his  cause,"   (P,  10 
—12.) 

Such  is  the  true  state  of  the  case.  In  this  warfare,  charity, 
persevering  kindness.  Christian  benevolence,  are  the  only  effec. 
tual  weapons.  Nor,  though  the  results  of  secular  benefit 
ondr  improvement  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  efforts  of 
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Buch  labourers^  need  these  be   made  the  object,  nor  indeed 
ought  they  to  be, 

**  It  would  save  a  world  of  misconception,  were  it  distinctly  kept  in 
mind  that,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  lessons  of  the  econo- 
mist,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  who  labours  in  the  gospel-vineyard 
either  to  teach,  or  even  so  much  as  to  understand,  these  lessons.  LiCt 
him  singly  confine  himself  to  his  own  strict  and  peculiar  business — let 
him  labour  for  immortality  alone — let  his  single  aim  be  to  convert  and 
to  Christianise,  and,  as  the  result  of  prayer  and  exertion,  to  succeed  in 
depositing  with  some,  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament,  so  as  that  they 
shall  hold  forth  to  the  esteem  and  the  imitation  of  many,  the  virtues  of 
the  New  Testament — and  he  does  more  for  the  civil  and  economical 
well-being  of  his  neighbourhood,  than  he  ever  could  do  by  the  influ- 
ence of  all  secular  demonstraticm.  Let  his  desire  and  his  devotedness 
be  exclusively  tolirard  the  life  that  is  to  come,  and  without  borrowing 
one  argument  ft'om  the  interest  of  the  life  that  now  is,  will  he  do  more 
to  bless  and  to  adorn  its  condition,  than  can  be  done  by  all  the  other 
efforts  of  patriotism  and  philosophy  put  together.  It  were  worse  than 
ridiculous,  and  it  most  assuredly  is  not  requisite  for  him  to  become 
the  champion  of  any  economic  theory,  with  the  principles  of  which  he 
should  constantly  be  infusing  either  his  pulpit  or  his  parochial  minis*- 
trations.  His  omce  may  be  upheld  in  the  entire  aspect  of  its  sacred- 
ness — and  the  main  desire  and  prayer  of  his  heart  toward  God,  in  be- 
half of  his  brethren,  may  be  that  they  should  be  saved — and  the  en- 
grossment of  his  mind  with  the  one  thing  needful,  may  be  as  complete 
as  was  that  of  the  Apostle,  who  determined  to  know  nothing  among 
his  hearers,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified — and  yet,  such  is  the 
fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  with  which  he  is  fraught,  that 
while  he  renders  the  best  possible  service  to  the  converts  whom,  un* 
der  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  nas  gained  to  its  cause ;  he  also,  in  the  per^ 
son  of  these  converts,  renders  the  best  possible  contribution  to  the 
temporal  good  of  society.  It  is  enough,  that  they  have  been  rescued 
from  the  dominion  of  sensuality; — it  is  enough  that  they  have  become 
the  disciples  of  that  boo£,  which,  while  it  teaches  them  to  be  fervent 
hi  spirit,  teaches  them  also  to  be  not  slothful  in  business ; — it  is  enough 
that  the  Christian  faith  has  been  formed  with  such  power  in  their 
hearts,  as  to  bring  out  the  Christian  morals  into  visible  exemplification 
upon  their  history ; — it  is  ei|pugh  that  the  principle  within  them,  if  it 
do  not  propagate  its  own  likeness  in  others,  can,  at  least,  like  the  salt  to 
which  they  have  been  compared,  season  a  whole  vicinity  with  many  of 
its  kindred  and  secondary  attributes.  There  is  not  a  more  familiar  exhi- 
bition in  humble  life  than  that  alliance,  in  virtue  of  which  a  Christian 
family  is  almost  always  sure  to  be  a  well-conditioned  family.  And 
yet  its  members  are  utterly  unversant  either  in  the  maxims  or  in  the 
speculations  of  political  science.''    (P.  12 — 14*.) 

The  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is  well  worth  the 
reader's  attention. 

.    **  Let  me  finish  my  observations  on.  this  part  of  the  subject,  with 
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adrertm^  to  the  wmy  in  wbich  the  re-^edoil  of  a  people's  turbulence 
B  ever  sure  to  follow  the  neglect  of  a  people's  cnristiaDity'— bow,  of 
all  modes  of  intolerance,  t&at  intol^ance  of  irreligion,  whiph  de<^ 
nounces  the  faith  of  die  Nei<  Testament  as  fanaticism,  brings,  in  its 
Irain,  the  moist  wofut  forfeiture  of  aU  civil  and  all  political  advantages; 
insomudi,  that  the  deadliest  enemy  of  oinr  state,  is  not  what  has  been 
called  a  methodistical  spirit  among  the  people;  but  its  deadliest 
enemy,  by  far,  is  a  persecuting  church,  which  would  thwart  all  that  is 
serious  and  evangelical  in  the  desires  of  the  people— and  which,  in  so 
doing,  tramples  on  those  sacred  accommodation^  that  God  has  esta« 
blished  between  the  longings  of  an  awakened  heart,  and  the  truth,  that 
is  unto  salvation."    (P.  17-) 

If  we  may  judge  from  these  expressions,  there  must  be  a 
^oful  hostility  to  the  progress  both  of  religious  truth  and  of 
moral  improvement  in  some  unworthy  members  of  the  church 
of  Scotland. 

Under  the  next  topic  of  discussion,  namely,  the  error  of  those 
Christian  philanthropists  who  despise  the  political  economist, 
the  advantages  of  "  an  external  machinery  for  the  furtherance 
of  any  Christian  enterprise,"  are  very  ably  stated.  But  we  pass 
on  to  thefirstdevelopementof  the  idea  of  assimilating  the  town 
to  the  comitry  parish. 

*'  We  hold  the  possibility,  and  we  cannot  doubt  the  advantage  of 
assimilating  a  town  to  a  •  country  parish.  We  think  that  the  isame 
moral  regimen,  which,  under  the  parochial  and  ecclesiastical  system 
of  Scotland,  has  been  set  up,  and  with  so  much  effect,  in  her  country 
parishes,  may,  by  a  few  simple  and  attainable  processes,  be  introduced 
into  the  most  crowded  of  her  cities,  and  with  as  signal  and  conspicuous 
an  effect  on  the  whole  habit  and  character  of  their  population — that 
tiie  single  relationship  which  obtains  between  a  minister  and  his  peo^ 
pie  in  the  former  situation,  may  be  kept  up  with  all  the  purity  and 
entireness  of  its  influences  in  the  latter  situation ;  and  be  equally 
available  to  the  formation  of  a  well-conditioned  peasantry ;  in  a  word^ 
that  there  is  no  such  dissimilarity  between  town  and  country,  as  to 
prevent  the  great  national  superiority  of  Scotland,  in  respect  of  her 
well-principled  and  well-educated  people,  being  just  as  observable  in 
Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  for  example,  as  it  is  in  the  most  retired  of 
)ier  districts,  and  these  under  the  most  diligent  process  of  moral  and 
religious  cultivation.  So  that,  while  the  profligacy  which  obtains  in 
every  crowded  and  concentrated  mass  of  human  beings,  is  looked  upon 
by  many  a  philanthropist  as  one  of  those  helpless  and  irreclaimable  dis- 
tempers of  the  body  politic,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy — do  we  main- 
tain, that  there  are  certain  practicable  arrangements  which,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  will  stay  this  growing  calamity,  and  would> 
by  the  perseverance  of  a  few  years^  land  us  in  a  purer  and  a  better 
generation. 

''  One  most  essential  step  towards  so  desirable  an  assimilation  in  a 
lurge  city  parishi  is  a  numerous  and  weli-apppinted  agency.    The 
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assimilation  does  not  lie  here  in  the  external  frame-work ;  for,  in  a 
small  country  parish  the  minister  alone,  or  with  a  very  few  coadjuton 
of  a  small  session,  may  bring  the  personal  influence  of  his  kind  and 
christian  attentions  to  bear  upon  all  the  families.  Amonff  the  ten 
thousand  of  a  city  parish,  this  is  impossible;  and,  therefore,  what 
he  cannot  do  but  partially  and  superficially  in  his  own  person,  must, 
if  done  substantially,  be  done  in  the  person  of  others.  And  he,  by 
dividing  his  parish  into  small  manageable  districts — and  assigning  one 
or  more  of  his  friends,  in  some  capacity  or  other,  to  each  of  them— 
and  vesting  them  with  such  a  rignt  either  of  superintendence  or  o£ 
inquiry,  as  will  always  be  found  to  be  gratefully  met  by  the  popula- 
tion — and  so  raising,  as  it  were,  a  ready  intermedium  of  communication 
between  himself  and  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish,  may  at  length  attain 
an  assimilation  in  point  of  result  to  a  country  parish,  though  not  in  the 
means  by  which  he  arrived*  at  it.  He  can  in  his  own  person  maintain 
at  least  a  pretty  close  and  habitual  intercourse  with  the  more  re- 
markable cases ;  and  as  for  the  moral  charm  of  cordial  and  Christian 
acquaintanceship,  he  can  spread  it  abroad  by  deputation  over  that  part 
of  the  city  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  In  this  way,  an  in- 
fluence, long  unfelt  in  towns,  may  be  speedily  restored  to  them ;  and 
they,  we  affirm,  know  nothing  of  this  department  of  our  nature,  who 
are  blind  to  the  truth  of  the  position — that  out  of  the  single  elements 
of  attention,  and  advice,  and  civility,  and  good- will,  conveyed  through 
the  tenements  of  the  poor,  by  men  a  little  more  elevated  in  rank  than 
themselves,  a  far  more  purifyine  and  even  more  gracious  operation 
can  -be  made  to  descend  upon  them,  than  ever  will  be  achieved  by 
any  other  of  the  ministrations  of  charity."    (P.  25 — ^27.) 

In  these  ideas  we  see  nothing  impracticable.  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  a  difficulty  would  be  found  in  £he  same  attempts  . 
in  England,  from  the  different  character  of  our  population.  It 
strikes  us,  from  what  our  author  so  confidently  says  of  the 
grateful  acceptance  of  attention,  and  advice,  and  civility  by 
the  people,  that  there  must  be  some  shades  of  difference  be* 
tween  the  character  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  inhabitants  of 
an  English  and  a  Scotch  town.  But  it  is  lundoubtedly  true, 
too,  that  a  Christian  philanthropist,  even  with  us,  will  alway* 
find  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  encourage  and  amply 
reward  his  labours  among  the  poor.  But,  if  he  is  not  th^ 
bearer  of  temporal  relief,  he  must  not  expect  that  his  good  will 
and  his  good  advice  will  infallibly  insure  him  influence  and  ^ 
welcome 

We  read  the  following  passage  with  pleasure,  and  take  it  tQ 
be  generally  true,  even  as  appucable  to  the  case  of  Qur  own 
country. ' 

"  There  is  one  lesson  that  we  need  not  teach,  for  experience  has 
already  taught  it,  and  that  is,  the  kind  influence  which  the  mere  pre* 
sence  of  a  human  being  has  upon  his  fellows.     Let  the  attention  be-  ■ 
stowed  upon  another,  be  the  genuine  emanation  of  goodwill,  and  there 
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is  only  one  thing  more  to  make  it  irresistible.  The  readiest  way  of 
finding  access  to  a  man's  heart,  is  to  go  into  his  house,  and  there  to 
perform  the  deed  of  kindness,  or  to  acquit  ourselves  of  the  wonted 
and  the  looked  for  acknowledgment.  By  putting  ourselves  under  the 
roof  of  a  poor  neighbour,  we  in  a  manner  put  ourselves  under  his 
protection — we  render  him  for  the  time  our  superior— we  throw  our 
reception  on  his  generosity,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  a  confix 
dence  which  will  almost  never  fail  us.  If  Christianity  be  the  errand 
on  which  the  movement  is  made,  it  will  open  the  door  of  almost  every 
family:  and  even  the  profane  and  the  profligate  will  come  to  recog- 
nise the  worth  of  that  principle,  which  prompts  the  unwearied  assi- 
duity of  such  services.  By  every  circuit  which  is  made  among  them, 
there  is  attained  a  higher  vantage  ground  of  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
fluence ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  ferocity  of  a 
city  population,  in  such  rounds  of  visitation  there  is  none  of  it  to  be 
met  with,  even  among  the  lowest  receptacles  of  human  worthlessness. 
llris  is  the  home  walk  in  which  is  earned,  if  not  a  proud,  at  least  a 
peaceful,  popularity — ^the  popularity  of  the  heart — the  greetings  of 
men,  who,  touched  even  by  the  cheapest  and  easiest  services  of  kind- 
ness, have  nothing  to  give  but  their  wishes  of  kindness  back  again, 
but,  in  giving  these,  have  crowned  such  pious  attentions  with  the  onty 
popularity  that  is  worth  the  aspiring  after — the  popularity  that  is  won 
m  the  bosom  of  families,  and  at  the  side  of  death  beds/'  (P.  29,  30;) 

On  the  third  leading  topic  of  discussion  of  Chap.  I,  we 
shall  not  dwell,  as  it  seems  to  be  written  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  case  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland :  on  whom,  it 
appears,  numerous  secular  duties  connected  with  the  secular 
interests  of  the  people  have  been  forced,  and  that  in  such  over- 
whelming variety,  that  there  is  left  to  them,  in  many  cases, 
little  leisure  for  the  peculiar  studies  and  duties  of  their  oflice. 
We  are  not  aware  that  with  us  the  evil  has  ever  amounted  to 
this.  One  passage,  however,  presents  some  such  useful  hints, 
of  general  importance,  on  the  dangers  which  attend  the  dese- 
cration of  the  clerical  character,  that  we  are  tempted  to  tran- 
scribe it, 

.  "  But  there  is. one  principle  in  human  nature^  which,  if  the  system 
be  not  done  away,  will,  in  time,  give  a  most  tremendous  certainty  to 
all  our  predictions.  It  does  not  bear  so  hard  on  the  natural  indo- 
lence of  man,  to  spend  his  life  in  bustling  and  miscellaneous  activity, 
as  to  spend  his  life  in  meditation  and  prayer.  The  former  is  positively 
the  easier  course  of  existence.  The  two  habits  suit  very  ill  together ; 
and,  in  some  individuals,  there  is  an  utter  incompatibility  betwixt 
them.  But  should  the  alternative  be  presented,  of  adopting  the  one 
habit  or  the  other,  singly,  the  position  is  unquestionable,  that  it  were 
better  for  his  ease,  and  health,  comfort,  and  cheerfulness,  thiU;  a  man 
shall  lend  out  his  person  to  all  the  variety  of  demands  for  attendance, 
«Eid  of  demands  for  ordinary  business,  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  than   that  he  should  give  up  his  mind  to  the   labours  of  a 
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ttrenuoos  and  migtained  thoughtfulness.  Now,  just  calctilate  the  forod 
of  the  temptation  to  abandon  study,  and  to  abandon  schohu^ip,  whea 
personal  comfort  and  the  public  voice  both  unite  to  lure  him  airay 
from  them — when  the  popular  smile  would  insinuate  him  info  such  a 
path  of  employment,  as,  if  he  once  enter,  he  must  bid  adieu  to  all  the 
stern  exercises  of  a  contemplative  solitude ;  and  the  popular  frown 
glares  upon  that  retirement^  in  which  he  might  consecrate  his  best 
powers  to  the  best  interests  of  a  sadly  misled  and  miscalculating  ge* 
Deration — when  the  hosannahs  of  the  multitude  cheer  him  on  to  what 
may  be  comparatively  turned  a  life  of  amusement ;  and  the  con-* 
demnation  both  of  unfettered  wealth  and  unlettered  poverty,  is  made 
to  rest  upon  his  name,  should  he  refuse  to  let  down  the  painful  dis« 
cipline  of  his  mind,  by  frittering  it  all  away  amongst  those  lighter 
varieties  of  management,  and  of  exertion,  which,  by  the  practice  of 
our  cities,  are  habitually  laid  upon  him.  Such  a  temptation  must 
come,  in  time,  to  be  irresistible ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  yielded 
to,  must  there  be  a  portion  of  talent  withdrawn  from  the  literature  of 
theology.  There  must  be  a  desertion  of  all  that  is  fine,  and  exquisite, 
and  lofty,  in  its  contemplations.  There  must  be  a  relapse  from  the 
science  and  the  industry  of  a  former  generation*  There  must  be  a 
decline  of  theological  i^tainments  and  theological  authorship.  There 
must  be  a  yearly  progress  of  decay  and  of  deterioration,  in  this  branch 
of  our  national  literature.  Thare  must  be  a  descending  movement 
towards  the  tame,  and  the  feeble,  and  the  common-place.  And  thus, 
for  the  wretched  eclat  of  getting  clergy  to  do,  with  their  hands,  what 
thousands  can  do  as  well  as  they,  may  our  cities  come,  at  length,  to^ 
barter  away  the  labour  of  their  min^,  and  ^ve  such  a  blow  to  theo- 
l<>gy»  that,  amongst  men  of  scholarship  and  general  cultivation,  it  will 
pass  for  the  most  languishing  of  the  sciaices."    (P.  45 — 4*7.) 

Perhaps  the  great  evil  to  be  apprehended  under  such  circum- 
stances, IS  an  interruption  to  that  minute  and  continual  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  every  minister  must  feel  to  be  essen- 
tial both  to  his  spiritual  health  and  to  his  professional  useful- 
ness. 

Chapter  the  second  treats  of  *'  the  influence  of  locality  in 
towns."  The  general  plan  of  philanthropic  societies,  it  is  ob- 
served, vi^hether  for  relief  or  for  instruction,  is  to  spread  their 
operations  over  a  lar^e  tract  of  ground.  To  this  plan  Dr. 
Ohalmers  objects ;  and,  confining  his  illustrations,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  case  of  Sunday  schools,  undertakes  to  show 
the  advantages  of  a  more  limited  system;  or,  as  he  says,  "  to 
illustrate  a  principle  of  philanthropic  management,  for  which 
we  can  find  no  better  designation,  than  the  influence  of  locality, 
in  large  towns." — ^This  pnnciple  he  proceeds  to  develope. 

**  In  most  of  the  Sabbath  sdiool  societies  with  which  ^  are  ac- 
quainted, this  principle  is  disregarded.  Hie  teachers  «re  indiscrimi^ 
nately  stationed  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  pupils  are  as  indis^: 
criminatdy  drawn  from  all. parts  of  the  city.    >Iow,  what  we  a&mi 
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la*  that  the  effectiveness  of  each  individual  teacher  b  greatly  ai^^pneBt- 
ed»  if  a  definite  locality  be  given  to  him ;  and  that  a  number  of  teachers, 
spread  over  any  given  neighbourhood  on  this  principle,  is  armed,  in 
consequence  of  it,  with  a  much  higher  moral  power  over  the  habits 
and  opinions  of  the  rising  veneration. 

**  Let  a  small  portion  of  the  town,  with  its  geographical  limits,  be 
assigned  to  such  a  teacher.  Let  his  place  of  instruction  be  within 
this  locality,  or  as  near  as  possible  to  its  confines.  Let  him  restrain 
his  attentions  to  the  children  of  its  families,  sending  forth  no  invita- 
tions to  those  who  are  without,  and  encouraging,  as  far  as  it  is  proper, 
the  attendance  of  all  who  are  within.  Under  such  an  arrangement, 
he  will  attain  a  comfort  and  an  efficiency  in  his  work,  which,  with  the 
common  arrangement,  is  utterly  unattainable.  And,  we  farther  con- 
ceive, that,  if  this  local  assignation  of  teachers  were  to  become  general, 
it  would  lead  to  far  more  precious  and  lasting  consequences  of  good 
to  society."    (P.  54?.) 

The  advantages  of  this  system  ar^  of  various  kinds.  First, 
those  which  regard  the  teacher. — 

*^  He,  with  a  select  and  appropriate  vineyard  thus  lying  before  him, 
will  feel  himself  far  more  powerfully  urged,  than  when  under  the  com- 
mon arrangement,  to  go  forth  among  its  families.  However  subtle  an 
exercise  it  may  require  from  another,  faithfully  to  analyse  the  effect 
upon  his  mind,  he  himself  has  only  to  try  it»  and  he  will  soon  become 
sensible  of  the  strong  additional  interest  that  he  acquires,  in  virtue  of 
having  a  small  and  specific  locality  assigned  to  him.  When  the  subject, 
on  which  he  is  to  operate,  thus  offers  itself  to  his  contemplation,  in  the 
shape  of  one  unbroken  field,  or  of  one  entire  and  continuous  body,  it 
acts  as  a  more  distinct  and  imperative  call  upon  him,  to  go  out  upon 
the  enterprise.  He  will  feel  a  kind  of  property  in  the  families;  and  the 
very  circumstance  of  a  material  limit  around  their  habitations,  serves 
to  strengthen  this  impression,  by  furnishing  to  his  mind  a  sort  of  asso- 
ciation with  the  badges  and  the  landmarks  of  property.  At  all  events, 
the  very  visibility  of  the  limit,  by  constantly  leading  him  to  perceive 
the  length  and  the  breadth  of  his  task,  holds  out  an  inducement  to  his 
energies,  which,  however  difficult  to  explain,  wiH  be  powerfully  felt  and 
proceeded  on.  There  is  a  very  great  difference,  in  respect  of  its  prac- 
tical influence,  between  a  task  that  is  indefinite,  and  a  task  that  is 
clearly  seen  to  be  overtakeable.  The  one  has  the  effect  to  paralyze ; 
t^e  oUier,  to  quicken  exertion.  It  serves  most  essentially  to  spirit  on 
his  undertaking,  when,  by  every  new  movement,  one  feels  himself  to 
be  drawing  sensibly  nearer  to  the  accomplishment  of  it — when,  by  every 
one  house  that  he  enters,  he  can  count  the  lessening  number  before 
him,  through  which  he  has  yet  to  pass  with  his  proposals  for  the  attend- 
ance of  their  children— and  when,  by  the  distinct  and  definite  portion 
which  is  still  untravelled,  he  is  constantly  reminded  of  what  he  has  to 
do,  ere  that  cBstrict,  which  he  feels  to  be  his  own,  is  thoroughly  per- 
vaded. He  can  go  over  his  families,  too,  with  far  less  expense  of  loco- 
motion, than  under  the  common  system  of  Sabbath  schools;  and,  for 
Ihe  same  reason,  cau  be  mwe  fully  and  frequently  reiterate  his  atten? 
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tion8;*and  it  will  charm  him  onwards,  to  find  that  he  is  sensibly  trans^ 
lating  himself  into  a  stricter  anthkinder  relationship  with  the  people  of 
his  district ;  and,  if  he  have  a  taste  for  cordial  intercourse  with  the  fel- 
lows of  his  own  nature,  he  will  be  gladdened  and  encouraged  by  his 
growing  familiarity  with  them  all ;  and  thus  will  he  turn  the  vicinity 
which  he  has  chosen,  into  a  home-walk  of  many  charities ;  and-recog- 
nized  as  its  moral  benefactor,  will  his  kindness,  and  his  judgment,  and 
his  Christianity,  be.  put  forth  with  a  well-earned  and  well-established 
influence,  in  behalf  of  a  grateful  population."     (P.  56 — 58.) 

Another  advantage  of  the  arrangement  is  its  effect  in  calling 
out  the  attendance  of  the  taught. 

"  The  invitation  comes  upon  them  with  far  greater  power,  when  it  is 
to  attend  the  weekly  lessons  which  are  given  out  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
their  own  habitations,  than  where  it  is  to  attend  at  some  distant  place, 
where  children  are  assembled  from  all  quarters  of  the  city.  And  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  of  instruction  to  the  taught  is  not  the  only  point 
of  juxtaposition  which  goes  to  secure  and  to  perpetuate  their  attend- 
ance. There  is  also  much  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  taught  to  pne 
another.  This  brings  what  may  be  called  the  gregarious  principle  into 
fuller  play.  What  childrer\will  not  do  singly,  they  will  do  with  delight 
and  readiness  in  a  flock.  This  comes  powerfully  to  the  £ud  of  the  other 
advantages  which  belong  to  the  local  system — where  the  teacher  will 
not  only  experience  a  kind  reception  at  his  first  outset  among  the  fa* 
milies,  but  will  find,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  rounds,  he  en- 
gages, for  his  scholars,  not  a  small  proportion  of  the  young,  but  a  great 
majority  of  those  in  the  district.  And  if  heju^t  follow  up  each  act  of 
absence,  on  the  part  of  the  children,  by  a  call  of  inquiry  upon  their 
parents,  he  will  succeed  in  controlling  them  to  regular  and  continued 
attendance — a  habit,  which,  with  a  slight  exertion  of  care,  upon  his 
part,  may  be  so  kept  up  and  strengthened,  as  to  obtain,  in  the  little  vi- 
cinage over  which  he  presides,  all  the  certainty  of  a  mechanical 
operation."     (P.  58,  59.) 

There  are  also,  thirdly,  general  advantages,  which  extend  ta 
the  whole  population  oi  the  district. 

**  That  very  influence  which  binds  the  teacher  to  the  families,  does, 
though  by  a  looser  and  feebler  tie,  bind  the  families  to  each  other. 
One  great  desideratum  in  large  towns,  is  an  acquaintanceship  among* 
the  contiguous  families.  And  to  promote  this,  every  arrangement  in 
itself  right,  should  be  promoted,  which  brings  out  the  in-dwellers  of  one 
vicinity  to  one  common  place  of  repair,  and  brings  upon  them  one 
common  ministration.  We  believe,  that  the  total  want  of  parish 
schools,  and  the  total  neglect  of  the  right  of  parishioners,  to  a  prefer* 
ence  for  seats  in  parish  churches,  have,  in  addition  to  a  mischief  of  a 
deadlier  and  more  direct  character,  withheld  fi'om  our  population  the 
greats  though  collateral  advantage  that  we  are  now  insisting  on.  It  ia 
an  advantage,  which  is,  in  a  great  degree,  made  up  by  the  local  arrange- 
ment of  Sabbath-*schools — where,  by  the  next-door  neighbours  being 
supplied  with  oi^e  common  point  of  reference^  and  their  children  being 
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led  to  meet  in  each  other's  houses,  at  ooe  oommon  wotk  of  preparation^ 
and  all  being  furnished  with  one  comiaon  topic  of  simple,  but  heart- 
felt gratitude — that  moral  disjtance  is  somewhat  alleviated,  which  ob- 
tains in  our  great  cities,  without  any  counteraction  whatever,  evea 
^piong  those  nving  under  the  same  roof,  and  which  powerfully  cwitii- 
butes,  among  other  causes,  to  stamp  a  louring  and  unsocial  aspect,  on 
a  city  population."    (P.  59,  60.) 

With  these  advantages  are  contrasted  the  defects  of  the  or- 
dinary  system. 

"  The  common  system  of  Sabbath-schooling,  has  none  of  these  ad- 
vantages. The  families  that  furnish  children  to  the  same  teacher,  may 
Ke  at  a  wide  physical  distance  from  each  other ;  and  it  is  therefore  sel- 
dom that  he  holds  any  week-day  intercourse  at  all,  with  the  few  and 
scattered  houses,  out  of  which  his  scholars  repair  to  him — or  that  he 
maintains  any  common  understanding  with  the  parents  about  their 
young — or  that  he  joins  his  guardianship  with  theirs,  in  calling  the  ab- 
sentees to  account  for  their  acts  of  non-attendance — or  that  he  forms 
accjuaintance  with  them  upon  that  most  gratifying  and  welcome  of  all 
intimations,  that  their  children  are  doing  well.  The  close  and  oft -re- 
peated influences,  in  virtue  of  which,  a  local  teacher  may  incorporate 
his  school,  with  the  habit  of  all  the  families  that  are  allotted  to  him,- 
are  wanting  to  the  general  teacher.  The  latter  may  stiil,  however,  head 
a  most  numerous  and  respectable  school ;  but  this  is  more  in  virtue  of 
a  pre-existent  desire  for  Christian  instruction,  than  of  any  desire  which 
he  himself  has  excited  among  the  families.  Attendance  upon  a  ge- 
neral teacher,  in  spite  of  distance  and  other  disadvantages,  generally 
argues,  and  is  indeed  the  fruit  of  a  certain  value  and  pre-disposition  for 
the  lessons  of  Christianity.  Attendance  on  a  local  teacher,  is  oftener 
the  fruit,  not  of  an  original,  but  of  a  communicated  taste  for  his  in- 
junctions. It  is  a  produce  of  his  own  gathering.  It  is  the  result,  not 
of  a  spontaneous,  but  of  a  derived  movement,  to  which  he  himself  gave 
the  primary  impulse,  by  going  aggressively  forth  upon  a  given  terri- 
tory ;  and  which  he  perpetuates  and  keeps  up  by  his  frequent  calls,  and 
his  ujiremitting  vigilance,  and  his  oft-repeated  applications,  brought  to^ 
bear  upon  one  and  the  same  neighbourhood.'*     (P.  60,  61.) 

We  have  not  scrupled  to  be  large  in  onr  extracts,  as  they 
contain  the  developement  of  the  author^s  views.  On  the  plan 
which  overlooks  the  spiritual  wants  of  an  immediate  vicinity, 
to  occupy  itself  with  more  remote  attentions,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  be  constantly  making  up  our  minds  to  pass  over  much 
evil  that  is  before  our  eyes,  and  fortifying  our  feelings  against 
the  sense  of  it.  The  result  must  be,  a  fatal  deadness  to  the 
existence  of  moral  evil,  which  will  not  fail,  in  the  end,  to  para- 
lyze our  remote,  as  well  as  our  more  domestic  exertions.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  extract,  Dr.  Chalmers  begins  to  speak 
on  a  very  important  subject,  to  which  he  moxe  than  once  recur^^ 
namely,  the  necessity  of  aggressive  exertions  in  the  ^varfaj?e  pt 
CJbxiatian  benevolence.    The  subject  is  thws  iUustr^^d.  .  ; 
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*^  The  question  is,  how  shall  the  influence  of  a  Sabbath  school  W 
lirou^ht  most  readily  and  most  abundantly  into  contact  with  their 
iamihes?  Which  of  the  two  parties,  the  teacher  or  those  to  be  taught , 
should  make  the  first  advances  to  such  an  approximalion  ?  To  meet 
this  question,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  wide  and  a 
mighty  difference  between  the  wants  of  our  physical,  and  those  of  our 
moral  and  spiritual  nature.  In  proportion  to  our  want  of  food  is  our 
.desire  for  food ;  but  it  is  not  ^o  with  our  want  of  knowledge,  or  virtue, 
or  religion.  The  more  destitute  we  are  of  these  last,  the  more  dead  we 
are  as  to  any  inclination  for  them.  A  general  system  of  Sabbath 
schooling  may  attract  towards  it  all  the  predisposition  that  there  is  for 
Christian  instruction,  and  yet  leave  the  majority  as  untouched  and  a» 
unawakened  as  it  found  them.  In  moving  through  the  lanes  and  the 
recesses  of  a  long-neglected  population,  will  it  be  found  of  the  fear- 
ful multitude,  that  not  only  is  their  acquaintance  with  the  Gospel 
extinguished,  but  their  wish  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  it  is. also 
extinguished.  They  not  only  have  no  righteousness,  but  they  have 
no  hungering  nor  thirsting  after  it.  A  general  teacher  may  draw  some 
kindred  particles  out  of  this  assemblage.  He  may  bring  around  him 
siich  families  as  are  of  a  homogeneous  quality  with  himself.  Those 
purer  ingredients  of  the  mass,  which  retain  so  much  of  the  etherial 
character  as  to  have  an  etherial  tendency,  may  move  towards  a  place 
of  central  and  congenial  attraction,  though  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  them ;  and  even  though,  in  so  doing,  they  have  to  come  sepa* 
rately  out  from  that  overwhelming  admixture  with  which  they  are 
encompassed.  But  the  bulky  sediment  remains  untouched  and  sta- 
tionary; and^  by  its  power  of  assimilation,  too,  is  all  the  while  adding 
to  its  own  magnitude.  And  thus  h  is  both  a  possible  thing  that  schools, 
inay  multiply,  under  a  general  system^  and  that  out  of  the  resources 
of  a  mighty  population,  an  overaowing  attendance  may  be  afforded 
to  each  of  them,  while  an  humble  fraction  of  the  whole  is  all  that  is 
-overtaken ;  and  below  the  goodly  superficies  of  a  great  apparent  stir 
and  activity,  may  an  unseen  structure  of  baser  materials  deepen  and 
4iccumu1ate  underneath,  sO  as  to  furnish  a  solution  of  the  fact,  that 
with  an  increase  of  Christian  exertion  amongst  us,  there  should,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  be  an  increase  of  heathenism."     (P.  61 — 63.) 

Christianity  may  hold  her  ground,  indeed,  while  she  limits 
herself  to  this  stationary  system.  But  it  is  clear  that  she  can 
never  gain  her  complete  and  destined  triumph  till  she  has  moved 
out  her  forces  to  the  attack. 

"  The  doings  to  which  we  have  adverted,  may  bear,  with  a  kind  of 
magnetic  influence,  on  all  that  is  kindred  in  character  to  their  own 
design  and  their  own  {)rinciple.  They  may  communicate  a  movement 
to  the  minority  who  will,  but  leave  still  and  motionless  the  majority 
who  will  not.  Whole  streets  and  whole  departments  may  be  nearly 
untouched  by  them.  There  is  the  firm  and  the  obstinate  growth  of  a 
^^d^ntary  corruption,  which  will  require  to  be  more  actively  assailed. 
It  is  certainly  cheering  to  count  the  positive  numbers  on  the  side  of 
Cbri^iaQityf  but,  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary  notice,  there  is  an  out*' 
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numbertDg  both  on  the  side  of  weekly  profligacy,  and  of  Sabbath 
profanatipn.  There  is  room  enough  for  apparent  Christianity^  and 
real  corraption,  to  be  gaining  ground  together,  each  in  their  respective 
territories ;  and  the  delusion  is,  that,  while  many  are  rejoicing  in  the 
symptoms  of  our  country's  reformation,  the  country  itself  may  be 
ripening  for  some  awful  crisis,  by  which  to  mark,  in  characters  or  yen* 
geance,  the  consummation  of  its  guilt. 

<<  In  these  circumstances  do  we  know  of  no  expedient,  by  which 
this  woful  degeneracy  can  be  arrested  and  recalled,  but  an  actual 
search  and  entry  upon  the  territory  of  wickedness.  A  mere  signal  of 
invitation  is  not  enough.  In  reference  to  the  great  majority,  and  in 
reference  to  the  most  needful,  this  were  as  powerless  as  was  the  bid- 
ding to  the  marriage-feast  of  the  parable.  We  must  have  recourse,  at 
last,  to  the  final  expedient  that  was  adopted  on  that  occasion ;  or,  in 
other  words,  go  out  to  the  streets  and  the  highways,  and  by  every  fair 
measure  of  moral,  and  personal,  and  friendly  application,  compel  the 
'multitude  to  come  in.  We  must  do  with  the  near  what  we  are  doing 
with  the  distant  world.  We  do  not  expect  to  Christianise  the  latter, 
by  messages  of  entreaty,  from  the  regions  of  Paganism ;  but  we  send 
our  messages  to  them.  Neither  do  we  give  a  roving  commission  to  the 
bearers,  but  assign  to  each  of  them  their  respective  station  in  that 
field,  which  is  the  world.  And  we  most  assuredly  need  not  expect  to 
Christianise  any  city  of  nominal  Christendom,  by  waiting  the  oemand 
of  its  various  districts,  for  religious  instruction,  and  actm^  upon  the 
demands  as  they  arrive.  There  must  just  be  as  aggressive  a  move* 
ment  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  There  is  not  the  same  physical 
distance,  but  there  is  nearly  the  same  moral  distance,  to  be  described 
inth  both ;  and  they  who  traverse  this  distance,  though  without  one 
mile  of  locomotion  to  the  place  of  their  labour,  do,  in  efiect,  main* 
tmn  the  character,  and  fulfil  the  duty  of  missionaries."    (P.  66^  67*) 

There  is  great  justice  in  this  last  obseryation.  Neither  do  we 
consider 

"  How  utterly  alienated  the  great  majority  of  our  young  are  from 
all  Christian  opportunities ;  and  that  there  is  an  unobserved  heathen*^ 
ism  amongst  us,  which  stands  as  much  in  need  of  being  aggressively 
entered  upon  from  without,  as  the  heathenism  of  antiquity  stood  in 
need  of  apostles.  Such  is  the  lack  of  churches,  and  such  is  the  dreary 
and  unprovided  extent  of  our  city  parishes,  that  the  majority  of  our 
people  may  be  said  to  live  in  a  state  of  excommunication  from  all  the 
privileges  of  a  Christian  land."     (P.  79.) 

When  we  hear  these  rumours  of  aggressive  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Christianity,  they  awaken  us  to  some  encouraging  reflections. 
They  direct  our  thoughts  to  those  times  of  which  it  is  said, 
*'  then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads :  for  your  redemption 
draweth  nigh."  The  page  of  prophecy  does  certainly  authorize 
us  to  look  for  extraordinary  and  aggressive  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  church,  as  one  prognostic  of  her  final  tri- 
mnpb,  and  a  token  of  the  approaching  consummation  of  all 
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things.  We  have  seen  her,  at  earlier  periods  of  her  history, 
assailed,  and  actipg  on  the  defensive.  But  as  we  advance,  we 
find  her  affairs  assuming  a  new  character.  It  is  now  her  enemies' 
•turn  to  be  attacked.  This  is  what  we  are  to  expect  at  eventime. 
This  is  what  we  are  to  look  for  at  that  eventful  period,  when  the 
affairs  of  this  world  are  to  draw  towards  their  consummation. 
She  will  at  length  move  out  her  forces  to  the  attack.  From  morn- 
ing to  evening  ner  foes  continue  their  assaults ;  and  she  repulses 
them  indeed,  but  can  do  little  more.  But  at  length,  as  the  shades 
of  night  draw  on,  their  own  efforts  begin  to  exhaust  them.  They 
return  perhaps  to  the  charge,  but  they  return  reluctant  and  dis- 
heartened. Discomfited  in  all  their  former  onsets,  baffled  in 
every  stratagem,  they  begin  to  feel,  that,  after  all  their  efforts^ 
the  day  is  not  to  be  theirs.  Dismal  forebodings  of  defeat  and 
rodit  are  already  whispered  through  their  ranks,  and  their  line 
wavers  as  it  advances.  Each  attack  becomes  more  feeble  than 
the  last,  and  is  repulsed  with  greater  ease.  Till  at  length,  shat- 
tered, breathless,  and  bewildered,  they  pause  from  farther 
efforts,  and  hover  between  despair  and  flight.  But  then  comes 
their  turn  to  be  attacked.  Then  comes  the  time  for  moving  out 
against  them.  The  Leader  against  whom  they  have  been  direct- 
ing all  their  forces,  and  whose  lines  they  have  attempted  to 
shake  in  vain,  now  advances  in  his  turn  upon  them,  with  every 
banner  of  his  host  unfurled,  and  with  all  the  thunders  of  his  arr 
tiliery  awakened.  Vain  is  their  resistance.  He  bears  all  befori^ 
him.  Flight  and  terror  succeed.  The  hour  of  victory  and  of  veftf 
geance  is  come.  And  nothing  is  heard  throughout  the  night, 
but  the  shouts,  the  groans,  the  discord,  and  die  havoc  of  the 
pursuit. 

But,  be  it  well  remembered,  that  we  are  forewarned  of  no 
desolation  except -of  the  powers  of  ignorance  and  darkness, 
no  vengeance  except  against  the  enemies  and  the  opposers  of 
what  is  good.  Of  a  far  different  character  are  the  conquests  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  of  the  earthly  warrior.  He  destroys 
not  that  which  is  good.  He  only  destroys  that  which  is  itself  a 
source  of  evil  and  destruction.  Gnreat  will  be  the  terror  of  that 
day.  But  it  will  be  terror  only  to  the  sons  of  teiror  and  vio-» 
lence. 

With  respect  to  the  local  system,  a  trial  is  recommended  > as 
the  only  thing  necessary  to  evince  its  excellence. 

"  Any  one,  at  umst,  or  two  philanthropists,  may  set  forth  upon  such 
an  experiment.  They  will  soon,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries,  be 
ewabled  to  verify  the  actual  state  of  our  city  families,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  their  opamess  to  the  influence  of  a  pervading  (Operation.  Let 
them,  for  this  purpose,  make  their  actual  entrance  upon  a  district  whi^ 
liiey  have  previously  chalked  out  as  the  ground  of  their  beneyoknt 
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enterprise;  and  it  were  better,  that  it  should  be  in  some  poor  and' ne- 
glected part  of  the  city.  Let  the  one  introduce  the  other  to  every 
family;  and  on  the  simple  errand  that  he  meant  to  set  up  a  Sabbath- 
school,  to  be  just  at  hand,  and  for  the  vicinity  around  him.  With  no 
other  manner  than  that  which  Christian  kindness  would  dictate,  and 
just  such  questions  as  are  consistent  with  the  respect  which  every 
human  being  should  entertain  for  another,  we  promise  him,  not  merely 
a  civil,  but  a  cordial  reception  in  almost  every  house,  and  a  discreet 
answer  to  all  his  inquiries.  The  first  thing  which,  in  all  likelihood,  will 
meet  his  observation,  is  the  mighty  remainder  of  good  that  is  left  for  him 
io  do,  amid  the  number  and  exertion  of  the  general  Sabbath -schod^s 
that  are  on  every  side  of  him.  It  may  be  otherwise  in  some  few  acci- 
dental districts.  But,  speaking  generally,  he  will  assemble  a  sufficiertt 
school  out  of  a  population  of  three  hundred.  Parents  of  all  characters 
will  accept  his  proposition  with  gratitude.  And  if,  on  his  first  meeting  , 
with  their  children  in  some  apartment  of  the  district,  he  should  be  dis- 
appointed by  the  non-attendance  of  some  whom  he  was  counting  on, 
a  few  calls  of  inquiry  on  the  subject,  will  generally,  at  length,  secure 
the  point  of  their  attendance;  and  by  following  up  every  case  of  ab- 
sence with  a  week-day  inquiry  at  the  parents,  1^  will  secure  the  regu- 
larity of  it ;  and  thus  may  he  bring  his  moral  and  personal  influence 
into  contact  with  their  young,  for  a  few  hours  of  every  recurring  Sab- 
bath; and  also  keep  up  an  influence  through  the  whole  week,  by*  the 
circulation  of  books  from  a  small  library  attached  to  his  institution.  It 
will  prove  a  mighty  accession  to  the  good  that  he  is  doing,  if  he  hold 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  families.  Their  kindness  and  his  enjoy- 
ment will  grow  with  the  growth  of  their  mutual  acquaintanceship.  And 
should  he,  in  the  spirit  of  a  zealous  philanthropy,  resolve  to  cultivate 
the  district  as  his  own — should  he  fill  up  every  opening  to  usefulness 
which  occurs  in  it — should  he  mix  coosfderation  with  sympathy — find, 
in  all  his  services  and  all  his  distributions,  bear  a  respect  to  their  cha- 
racters as  well  as  to  their  comfort — ^we  cannot  confider^tly  say,  that  he 
will  turn  many  from  Satan  unto  God,  but  he  will  extinguish  many  an 
element,  both  of  moral  and  political  disorder. 

"  A  few  months  of  perseverance  will  thoroughly  engage  him  in  the 
cause  that  he  has  undertaken.  He  will  feel  a  comfort  in  this  style  of 
philanthropy,  which  he  does  not  feel  in  the  bustle  and  distraction  of 
manifold  societies.  He  will  enjoy  both  the  unity  and  the  efFectiveness 
of  his  doings-  And,  instead  of  pacing,  as  he  does  now,  among  dull 
committees,  and  perplexing  himself  among  the  questitms  of  a  large 
and  laborious  superintendence,  will  he  expatiate,  without  incumbrance^, 
upon  his  own  cbosen  fiehiy  and  r^oice  in  putting  forth  his  immediate 
hand  on  the  work  of  reclaiming  it  from  that  neglected  waste  of  igno* 
ranee  and  improvidence  by  which  it  is  suirounded."     (P.  67— 70.) 

Dr.  Chalmers  is  very  decided  in  his  condenmation  of  that 
generalising  systero,  which  scorns  to  limit  itself  to  any  re-» 
striated  schCTae  of  usefulness.  There  is,  he  observes,  a  bia* 
dranee  to  his  plans  in  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  a  task  so  isolated  as  that  ^hich  we  are  now 
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prescribing,  does  not  suit  with  the  present  rage  for  generalising. 
There  is  an  appetite  for  designs  of  magnificence.  There  is  an  impa- 
tience of  every  thins  short  of  a  universal  scheme^  leading  to  a  uni- 
versal result.  Nothing  will  serve  but  a  mighty  organization,  with  a 
promise  of  mighty  consequences ;  and,  let  any  sinele  person  be  infected 
with  this  spirit,  and  he  may  decline  from  the  work  of  a  single  court  or 
lane  in  a  city,  as  an  object  far  too  limited  for  his  contemplation.  He 
may  like  to  share,  with  others,  in  the  enterprise  of  subordinating  a 
whole  city  to  the  power  of  some  great  and  combined  operation.  And 
we  may  often  have  to  deliver  a  man  from  this  ambitious  tendency  ere 
we  can  prevail  upon  him  to  sit  humbly  and  perseverin^y  down  to  his 
task-— ere  we  can  lead  him  to  forget  the  whole,  and  practically  give  him- 
self to  one  of  its  particulars--ere  we  can  satisfy  him,  that,  should  he 
moralize  one  distnct  of  three  hundred  people,  he  will  not  have  lived  in 
vain^ere  we  can  get  him  to  pervade  his  locaJity,  and  quit  his  specu- 
JaUon."    (P.  71,  72.) 

'^  There  is  an  impatience  on  the  part  of  many  a  raw  and  sanguine 
philanthropist  for  aping  sometliing  great ;  and,  akin  to  this,  there  is 
jan  impatience  for  doing  that  great  thing  speedily.  They  spurn  the 
condition  of  drivelling  amongst  littles ;  and  unless  there  be  a  redeeming 
magnificence  in  the  whole  operation,  of  which  they  bear  a  part,  are 
there  some  who  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  humble  and  detached 
alMtment  in  the  great  vineyard  of  human  usefulness.". . . .  '*  Not  that 
we  at  all  admire  the  narrowness  of  an  unsocial  spirit,  which  cares  for 
nothing  beyond  the  confines  of  its  own  territory.  It  is  simply,  that 
we  hold  it  to  be  bad  moral  tactics  thus  to  extend  the  field  of  manage- 
ment—thus to  bring  a  whole  city,  or  a  whole  province,  under  one  un- 
wieldy jurisdiction — thus  to  weaken,  by  dispersion,  the  interest  which 
we  think  b  far  more  vivid  and  effective  when  concentrated  upon  one 
given  locality — thus  to  exchange  the  kindliness  of  a  small,  appropriate 
home  for  the  cold  lustre  of  a  wider  and  more  public  management— 
thus  to  throw  ourselves  abroad,  over  an  expanse  of  superficiality,  in- 
stead of  thoroughly  pervading  and  filling  up  each  of  its  subordinate 
jBections."    (P.  73,  74.) 

The  fact  is,  that,  comparatively  speaking,  there  are  few  phi- 
lanthropists who  have  any  relish  for  this  more  circumscribed 
field  ot  exertion:— few  who  can  be  persuaded  '*  to  pervade 
their  locality,  aifd  quit  their  speculation."  One  thing  is,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  remembered,  that  where  this  chastened  spirit 
does  exist,  its  natural  eflfect  must  be  to  wdthdraw  the  philanthro- 
pist from  the  glare  of  publicity,  and  to  employ  him  in  the  shade 
of  unseen  and  humble  usefulness.  And  therefore  there  may  be 
much  good  going  on  in  a  quiet  way  in  bye-streets,  in  villages,  in 
families,  in  little  well-managed  sunday-schools,  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  many,  even 
among  those  who  are  bent  upon  doing  good,  desire  ta 
skim  the  cream  of  benevolence^  to  crop  the  flowers  of  philan* 
thropy,  to  take  to  themselves  aU  that  is  splendid^  and  consplcu* 
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ous,  and  easy,  and:  elegant  in  beneficence,  and  to  leave  to  others 
*he  drudgery  of  detail.  We  fear  that  much  of  the  scheming,, 
the  contriving,  the  writing  of  books  upon  the  poor  laws,  the 
recommendation  of  ineasures,  of  which  we  how  hear  so  much, 
tirises,  though  well  meant,  out  of  a  dislike  and  a  dread  to  go 
jight  up  to  the  evil,  to  grapple  with  it,  and  to  set  to  work  upon 
it.  We  must  observe,  too,  that  the  spirit  which  aspires  to  do 
^reat  things  in  the  way  of  religious  and  moral  improvement  by 
its  own  management,  without  being  contented  to  act  in  partner- 
ship, and,  if  need  be,  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  is  always  an 
unchristian  spirit.  It  is  a  spirit  which  "  loves  to  have  the  pre^ 
eminence."  It  betrays  a  separative,  an  independent,  a  phari- 
saical  feeling.  It  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  feeling  of  Christian 
communion.  It  will  not  submit  to  the  thought  of  working  aa 
one  of  a  set — but  must  carve  out  its  work  for  itself,  and  do  it  by 
itself — and  not  be  controlled  or  interfered  with.  Such  a  spirit 
may,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  be  called  noble.  But  it  is  any 
thing  but  Christian. 

This  subject  is  well  wound  up  by  Dr.  Chalmers  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  The  result,  he  says,  of  recovering  the  country 
from  vice  and  violence, 

— "  will,  at  length,  be  arrived  at,  not  by  the  working  of  one 
mighty  organization,  for  the  achievement  of  great  things,  but  by  the 
accumulation  of  small  things — not  by  men,  whose  taste  \i  is  to  con* 
template  what  is  splendid  in  philanthropy,  but  by  men  whose  practical 
talent  it  is  to  da  what  is  substantial  in  philanthropy — not  by  men  who 
eye,  with  imaginative  transport,  the  broad  and  boundless  expanse  oT 
humanity,  but  by  men,  who  can  work  in  drudgery  and  in  detail,  at 
the  separate  portions  of  it.     But,  before  we  can  sit  down  and  be  satis*> 
fied  with  doing  thoroughly  and  well,  that  which  lies  within  tlie  com-- 
pass  of  our  strength,  there  must  be  a  conquest  over  the  pride  of  our 
nature — there  must  be  a  calling  in  of  the  fancy,  from  those  specious 
generalities  which  have  lured  so  many  from  the  path  of  sober  and  pro- 
ductive exertion — we  must  resign  the  glory  of  devising  a  magnificent 
whole,  and  count  it  enough  to  nave  rendered,  in  our  narrow  sphere,, 
and  in  our  little  day,  the  contribution  of  a  part  to  the  good  of  human 
society.     The  whole,  it  is  only  for  Him  to  contemplate  fully,  whose 
agents  we  are,  and  who  assigns  a  portion  of  usefuln€^s  to  each  seve- 
rally, as  he  will.    It  is  our  part  to  follow  the  openings  of  his  Provi- 
dence, and  to  do,  with  our  might,  that  work  which  he  hath  evidently 
put  into  our  hands.     Any  great  moral  or  economical  change  in  the 
state  of  a  country,  is  not  the  achievement  of  one  single  man,  but  the* 
achievement  of  many ;  and  though  one  man  walking  in  the  loftine^d^ 
of  his  heart,  might  like  to  engross  all  the  fame  of  it,  it  will  remain  aa 
impotent  speculation,  unless  thousands  come  forward  to  share  anjion^ 
them  all  the  fatigue  of  it.    It  is  not  to  the  labour  of  those  who  are 
universalists  in  science,  that  she  stands  indebted  for  her  present  soli- 
dity,  or  her  present  elevation,  but  to  the  separate  labours  oC  ma&y-«r 
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«ac)i  occupying  hia  own  little  field,  and  heaping,  on  the  bane  of  Ibnner 
jusquisitioDS,  his  own  distinct  and  peculiar  o£^ring.  And  it  is  joBt 
so  in  [^ilanthropy.  The  spirit  of  it  has  gone  marvellously  abvoad 
amongst  u^  of  late  years ;  but  still  clouded  and  misled  by  the  bewild- 
ering  glare  which  me  fancy  of  ambitious  man  is  apt  to  throw  around 
his  own  undertakings.  He  would  be  the  sole  creator  of  a  magnificent 
erection,  rather  than  a  humble  contributor  to  it,  among  a  thousand 
more,  each  as  necessary  and  important  as  himself.  And  yet,  would 
he  only  resign  his  speculations,  and  give  himself  to  the  execution  of  a 
task,  to  which  his  own  personal  faculties  were  adequate,  he  would 
meet  with  much  to  compensate  the  loss  of  those  splendid  delusions^ 
which  have  hitherto  engrossed  him.  There  would  be  less  of  the  glare 
df  publicity;  but  there  would  be  more  of  the  kindliness  of  a  quiet  and 
sheltered  home.  He  would  not,  by  his  own  solitary  strength,  advance 
the  little  stone  into  a  great  mountain,  but  the  worth  and  the  efficacy 
^f  his  labours  will  be  sure  to  recommend  them  to  the  imitation  oi 
many — and  the  good  work  will  spread,  by  example,  from  one  indivi- 
dual, and  from  one  district  to  another — and,  though  he  may  be  lost  to 
observation,  in  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  operations  which  sur- 
round him,  yet  will  he  rejoice  even  in  his  very  insignificance,  as  the 
befitting  condition  for  one  to  occupy,  among  the  many  millions  of  the 
species  to  which  he  belongs — and  it  will  be  enough  for  him  that  he 
has  added  one  part,  however  smadl,  to  that  great  achievement,  which 
can  only  be  completed  by  ^  exertions  of  an  innumerable  multituds — 
md  the  fruit  of  which  is  to  fill  the  whole  e^th/'    (P.  86--88.) 

With  these  sentiments,  in  the  rnain^  we  cordiaUy  agree.    Yet 
we  advocate  the  exertioiiis  of  those  societies  which  goto  work 
«pon  a.  larger  scale,  and  with  more  extended  views*.     Nor  i» 
it  quite  clear  to  us  that  Dr.  Chalmers  has  any  intention  of  con- 
demning them.     The  fact  is,  that  each  system  hais  its  proper 
tvalk  of  usefulness,  and  each  is  capable  of  doing  a  description 
of  good  which  the  other  cannot  do.     As  to  taking  in  the  whole 
world,  the  eye  of  Christian  philanthropy  cannot  possibly  take 
in  less.     And  we  believe  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  those 
who  are  most  zealous  in  the  promotion  of  those  extensive  plans 
of  beneficence,  which  comprehend  the  heathen  and  the  alien> 
will  be  found  to  be  ihe  very  persons  who  ai?e  the  most  active  in 
their  domestic  walks  of  auty — ^the  very  persons,  the  fruit  of 
whose  labom*s  is  Uie  most  conspicuous  in  their  neigbbonrhoods^ 
their  connexions,  their  households.    The  perfection  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy  seems  to  consist  in  this  :-rto  rejoice  in  these 
comprehensive  schemes — to  contribute  to  tiiem^ — ^to  bear  a  part 
in  them ;  but  then,  not  to  stand  apart  from  local  details — not 
to  iieglect  that  walk  of  charity  which  begins  at  home ;  to  have 
at  heart  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  on  the  opposite  side  of 

♦  Such }»  the  Society  for  Pi-cmotiog  CbristiAd  Knowledge,  the  Bible  Society, 
an4  MistioMry  and  seoenri  scboot-^ociefier. 
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the  way,  as  well  as  of  the  heathen  of  another  climate ;  and  to 
labour  for  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  English  as  well  afe 
in  Arabic.  The  true  Christian,  we  say,  will  labour  for  both. 
He  that  is  indifferent  to  the  more  remote,  will  seldom  be  very 
zealous  for  the  nearer  object. 

The  aggressive  and  more  local  plan  of  Dr.  Chalmers  appe€trs 
to  have  been  attended  in  some  particular  instances  where  it 
has  been  tried.  With  results  which  offer  the  fairest  encourage 
ment  for  its  more  extensive  adoption. 

**  We  allude  to  the  Salttnarket  Sabbath  School  Society.  The  fidd 
of  Its  operations  takes'  in  both  sides  of  tlie  street,  with  the  deep,  and 
narrow,  and  numerous  lanes  which  branch  off  from  them.  It  bears  a 
population  pf  3624 ;  and  to  cultivate  this  extent  there  were  only  four 
individuals,  at  the  outset  of  the  undertaking,  who,  instead  of  spread- 
ing themselves  over  the  whole,  appropriated  each  a  small  locality,  and. 
waited  for  more  agents,  ere  they  proceeded  to  lay  out  the  remainder." 
— "  In  a  few  months  did  this  little  association  both  complete  its  num- 
bers, and  thoroughly  allocate  and  pervade  the  whole  ground  of  its 
projected  operations.  It  has  now  opened  fourteen  schools,  and  pro- 
vided them  with  teachers.  The  number  of  scholars  is  420,  amounting 
to  more  than  a  ninth  of  the  whole  population.  This  is  a  very  full  pro- 
portion indeed ;  for,  on  pretty  extensive  surveys,  it  is  found,  that  the 
whole  number  of  children,  from  the  age  of  six  to  fifteen,  comes  to 
a&out  one-fifth  of  the  population.  Certahi  it  is,  that  all  the  general 
societies  in  previous  operation  had  brought  out  but  a  very  slender 
fraction,  indeed,  of  the  number  brought  out  by  this  local  and  pervading 
society ;  that  many  a  crowded  haunt  of  this  district  was  as  completely 
untouched  by  the  antecedent  methods,  as  are  the  families  in  the  wilds 
of  Tartary ;  that  hundreds  of  young,  never  in  church,  and  without  one  re- 
ligious observation  to  mark  and  to  separate  their  Sabbath  from  the  other 
days  of  the  week,  have  thus  been  brought  within  an  atmosphere,  which 
they  now  breathe  for  the  first  time  in  their  existence ;  that,  with  a 
small  collection  of  books  attached  to  each  humble  seminary,  there  is 
a  reading  of  the  purest  and  most  impressive  character  in  full  circula- 
tion amongst  both  the  parents  and  the  children  ^ho  belong  to  it ;  and, 
what  is  not  the  least  important  effect  of  all,  that  by  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  week-day  visitations,  there  is  both  a  Christian  and  a  civil- 
i2ing  influence  sent  forth  upon  a  whole  neighbourhood,  and  a  thousand 
nameless  cordialities  are  constantly  issuing  out  of  the  patriarchal  re- 
llitionship,  which  has  thus  been  formed  between  a  man  of  worth,  and 
80  many  outcast  and  neglected  families."     (F.  77, 78.) 

The  sttcceBS,  it  appears^  in  this  instance,  was  remarkable. 

**  Certain  it  is,  that  we  never  witnessed  so  rajjid  a  cultivation;  Mid 
when,  on  visiting  the  school  a  few  months  after  its  establishment,  we 
beheld  the  dress  and  decency  of  their  exterior,  and  marked  the  gene- 
ral projwriety  of  thenr  manners,  and  observed  the  feeling  that  was  evt 
dent  m  the  replies  of  some,  and  the  talent  and  promptitade  that  shone 
forth  in  the  replies  of  ttiany;  when,  along  with  aH  tins,  we  were  mwfo 
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to  rejoice  in  the  greeting  of  the  assembled  parentage,  and  shared  their 
triumph  and  satisfaction  in  the  proficiency  ot  their  own  ofipring,  whom, 
poor  as  they  were,  they,  out  of  their  own  unaided  resources,  had  so 
respectably  arrayed :  when  we  further  reflected,  that  the  living  scene 
befxire  us  was  not  made  up  of  the  scantlings  of  a  whole  city,  but  was 
formed  hj  the  compact  population  of  one  small  but  thoroughly  ex- 
plored vicinage ;  with  our  eyes  open  to  what  has  thus  been  done  by 
the  moral  force  of  care  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  one  individual,  we 
could  not  miss  the  inference,  that,  with  a  right  distribution,  it  was  in 
the  power  of  a  number  of  individuals  to  throw  another  aspect  over 
the  habit  and  character  of  another  generation.'*     (P.  80.) 

**"  The  number  of  scholars  from  this  part  of  the  town,  in  attendance 
upon  the  general  schools,  at  the  erection  of  this  society,  was  128,  being 
greatly  less  than  a  third  of  the  number  who  attend  the  present  schools. 
But  the  most  cheering  part  of  the  whole  operation  was  the  great  and 
immediate  effect  of  the  local  interest,  in  calling  out  a  well-qualified 
agency  for  the  work  of  this  association.  It  consists  of  lourteen 
teachers,  ten  of  whom  were  never  employed  in  this  capacity  before  ; 
and  who  were  allured  to  the  enterprise  by  the  peculiar  motives  and 
facilities  which  were  attached  to  it.  In  other  words,  to  multiply  and 
extend  the  good  which  has  been  done  on  this  portion  of  the  territory, 
we  do  not  need  to  starve  any  one  department  of  public  usefulness  that 
is  now  in  operation.  In  answer  to  the  prayers  and  the  pains  of  Chris- 
tians will  labourers  come  forth  as  the  work  of  the  harvest  is  entered 
upon,  and  an  influence,  which  never  could  have  emanated  from  any 
one  fountain  oi  general  superintendence,  will  spread  itself  among  the 
contiguous  districts  by  a  mere  process  of  distinct  and  successive  imi- 
tations.'* (P.  ^2,  83.) 

There  is  one  instance  more,  which  we  are  sure  our  readera 
will  thank  us  for  transcribing. 

**  Strong,  however,  as  our  partialities  are  for  the  Saltmarket  Society, 
we  are  not  sure  but  that  we  feel  a  still  greater  interest  in  the  solitary, 
yet  eminently  successful,  attempt  of  a  gentleman  in  oiir  city,  whose 
name,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  we  forbear  to  mention.  It  is  now 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  since  he  assumed  a  district  to  himself, 
which  he  resolved  to  cultivate  on  the  system  of  local  philanthropy. 
We  believe  that,  in  respect  of  the  rank  and  condition  of  those  who 
live  in  it,  it  is  greatly  beneath  the  average  of  Glasgow :  it  comprises 
a  population  of  996  ;  whom  he,  in  the  first  instance,  most  thoroughly 
surveyed,  and  all  of  whom,  we  are  confident,  he  has  now  most  tho- 
roughly attached,  and  that  by  a  series  of  the  most  friendly  and  en- 
lightened services.  He  has  found  room,  within  its  limits,  for  four 
Sabbath-schoois,  which  he  provided  with  teachers  of  his  own  select- 
ing, and  who,  like  himself,  labour,  of  course,  gratuitously  in  the  cause; 
as,  indeed,  we  believe,  do  all  the  other  Sabbath  teachers  in  the  city, 
llie  scholars  amount  to  110,  which  is  also  in  very  full  proportion  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants.  He  has  also  instituted  a  savings  bank, 
which  takes  in  deposits  only  from  those  who  live,  and  fr^m  those  who 
work,  within  the  bounds  of  this  little  territory.     With  this  last  ex-^ 
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tensioB  of  his  plan,  the  bank  may  embrace  a  population  of  1200 ;  and, 
from  its  commencement,  in  December  19th,  1818,  to  December  18th, 
1819,  the  whole  sum  deposited  h^^5Li2s.3d.  During  the  twelve- 
month sixty  families  of  this  small  district  have  opened  their  accounts 
with  the  bank,  and  received  an  impulse  frdm  it,  on  the  side  of  economy 
and  foresight.  This,  in  such  a  year,  proves  what  might  be  made  of 
the  neglected  capabilities  of  our  labouring  classes.  Any  general* 
savings  bank  for  the  town  at  large  would  not  have  called  out  one« 
tenth  of  this  sum,  from  the  obscure  department  wluch  this  gentleman 
occupies,  and  which,  with  the  doings  and  the  devices  of  a  most  judi* 
cious  benevolence,  he  is  so  fast  rescuing  from  all  the  miseries  which 
attach  to  a  crowded  population.  We  hold  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
-signal  triumphs  of  locality.  The  sum  deposited  in  this  local  bank  is 
about  proportional  to  the  sum  of  30,000/.  for  the  town  and  suburbs  of 
Glasgow,  and  forms  another  proof,  among  the  many  others  which 
multiply  around  us,  of  the  superiority,  in  point  of  e£Pect,  which  a  snudl 
And,  at  the  same  time,  distinct  and  unfettered  management  holds  over 
a  wide  and  ambitious  superintendence."     (P.  84'— 86.) 

There  is  one  passage  in  this  second  chapter,  with  which,  as 
Englishmen  and  churchmen;  we  felt  a  little  displeased. 

"  There  is  one  district,  consisting  of  264-  people,  which  furnishes  no 
less  than  50  pupils ;  and,  before  they  are  admitted,  they  must  previ- 
ously be  able  to  read  the  New  Testament.  For  the  object  of  such  in- 
stitutions is  greatly  different  from  their  general  object  in  jEngland,  It  is 
not  to  teach  them  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures;  but  to  exercise  their 
memory,  and  judgment  ^  and  conscience,  on  the  lessons  of  Scripture.  The 
Sabbath  schools  of  our  country  do  not  super sede,  but  stimulate  the  pro- 
cesses of  week-day  education/'     (P.  81 ,  82.) 

We  only  wish  we  could  show  Dr.  Chalmers  some  of  the 
tooks  that  are  in  common  use  in  our  Sunday  schools.  We 
leave  dissenters  to  answer  for  themselves.  But  we  only  wish 
we  could  show  him  the  Scripture  histories, — and  the  little  hymn 
book  and  broken  catechism  which  are  now  lying  before  us  as 
we  are  writing.  We  only  wish  we  could  show  him  those  two 
valuable  little  productions  of  the  Rev.  Basil  Wood,  (that  true 
childrens'  friend,)  which  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
knowledge  has  just  placed  upon  its  lists.  We  reckon  that  there 
are  about  ten  or  a  dozen  small  publications  now  in  very  general 
use  in  our  schools,  which  are  bearing  a  great  share  in  the  work 
of  raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  next  ge- 
neration above  the  present.  We  are  perfectly  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  artifice,  no  ingenious  device,  no  scheme  that  can 
possibly  be  contrived  for  making  onr  children  remember,  and 
think,  and  feel,  which  is  not  appointed  to  be  employed  in  a 
very  large  portion  of  our  Sunday  schools.  There  may  in  some 
cases  be  a  want  of  spirit  or  a  want  of  power  in  the  individuals 
charged  with  their  management.    But  as  to  its  not  being  made 
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an  object  to  exercise  the  memory,  the  judgment,  and  the  con- 
science of  the  children ;  why,  the  very  forms  in  the  school-room 
of  our  parish  church  would  rise  up  an-end,  and  repel  the  charge 
with  indignation.  But  enough.  We  forgive  this  nationality, 
and  shall  pass  on  to  chapter  the  third. 

In  chapter  the  third,  the  principle  of  locality  in  towns  is  ap- 

{lied  to  tne  work  of  a  Christian  minister.  Under  this  head, 
)r.  Chalmers  repeats  and  expands  with  great  additional  effect 
in  favour  of  a  church-establishment,  an  argument  before  used 
by  him. 

^'  It  is  perhaps  the  best  among  all  our  more  general  arguments  for 
a  religious  establishment  in  a  country,  that  the  spontaneous  demand 
of  human  beings  for  religion,  is  far  short  of  the  actual  interest  which 
they  have  in  it.  This  is  not  so,  with  their  demand  for  food  or  raiment, 
or  any  article  whfch  ministers  to  the  necessities  of  our  physical  nature. 
The  more  destitute  we  are  of  these  articles,  the  greater  is  our  desire 
after  them.  In  every  case,  where  the  want  of  any  thing  serves  to  whet 
our  appetite,  instead  of  weakening  it,  the  supply  of  that  thing  may  be 
left,  with  all  safety,  to  the  native  and 'powerful  demand  for  it,  among 
the  people  themselves.  The  sensation  of  hunger  is  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee for  there  being  as  many  bakers  in  a  country,  as  it  is  good  and 
necessary  for  the  country  to  have,  without  any  national  establishment 
of  bakers.  This  order  of  men  will  come  forth,  in  number  enough,  at 
the  mere  bidding  of  the  people ;  and  it  never  can  be  for  want  of  them, 
that  society  will  languish  under  the  want  of  aliment  for  the  human 
body 

"  But  the  case  is  widely  different,  when  the  appetite  for  any  good 
is  short  of  the  degree  in  which  that  good  is  useful  or  necessary;  and, 
above  all,  when  just  in  proportion  to  our  want  of  it,  is  the  decay  of 
our  appetite  towards  it.  Now  this  is,  generally  speaking,  the  case 
with  religious  instruction.  The  less  we  have  of  it,  the  less  we  desire 
to  have  of  it.  It  is  not  with  the  aliment  of  the  soul,  as  it  is  with  the 
aliment  of  the  body.  The  latter  will  be  sought  after ;  the  former  muut 
be  ol^red  to  a  people,  whose  spiritual  appetite  is  in  a  stale  of  dormancy, 
and  with  whom  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  create  a  hunger,  as  it  is  to 
minister  a  positive  supply.  In  these  circumstances,  it  were  vain  to 
wait  for  any  original  movement  on  the  part  of  the  receivers.  It  must 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  dispensers."    (P.  89,  90.) 

On  these  principles,  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  an  ob- 
trusive or  aggressive  system,  are  arguments  in  favour  of  an 
establishment. 

*^  In  order  that  men  may  become  Cfarktians,  there  must  either  be 
an  obtruding  of  Christianity  on  the  notice  of  the  people,  or  the  people 
must  be  waited  for,  till  they  move  themselves  in  quest  of  Christianity. 
We  apprehend  that  the  former,  or  what  may  be  called  the  aggressive 
way  of  it,  is  the  most  effectual.  Nature  does  not  go  forth  in  search 
of  Christianity,  but  Christianity  goes  forth  to  knock  at  the  door  of 
natttre^  and,  if  possible,  awaken  her  out  of  her  sluggishness.    This 
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was  the  way  of  it  at  its  first  promulgation.  It  is  the  way  of  it 
in  every  missionary  enterprise.  And  seeing,  that  the  disinclination 
of  the  human  heart  to  entertain  the  overtures  of  the  gospel, 
forms  a  mightier  obstacle  to  its  reception  among  men,  than  all 
die  oceans  and  continents  which  missionaries  have  to  traverse,  there 
ought  to  be  a  series  of  aggressive  measures  in  behalf  of  Christianity, 
vcarried  on  from  one  age  to  another,  in  every  clime  and  country  of 
Christendom*  To  wait  till  the  people  shall  stir  so  effectually,  as  that 
places  of  worship  shall  be  built  by  them,  and  the  maintenance  of 
teachers  shall  be  provided  by  them,  and  that,  abundantly  enough  for 
^1  the  moral  and  spiritual  necessities  of  our  nation,  is  very  like  a  re- 
versal of  the  principle  on  which  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
amongst  us,  and  on  which,  we  apprehend,  Christianity  must  still  be 
upheld  amongst  us.  We,  therefore,  hold  it  to  be  wise,  in  every 
-Christian  government,  to  meet  the  people  with  a  ready-made  appara- 
tus of  Christian  education.  It  is  like  a  constant  and  successive  going 
forth  amongst  them  with  those  lessons  which  they  never  would  have 
sought  after,  through  all  the  sacrifices  that  they  else  must  have  had 
to  make,  and  all  the  obstacles  that  they  else  must  have  overcome.  It 
is  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  religion  of  the  people,  keeping  up  the 
same  aggressiveness  of  operation,  which  first  originated  the  religion  of 
the  people.  We  are  aware  that  itinerancy  is  an  aggressive  operation, 
and  that  dissenters  do  itinerate.  But  we  mistake  if,  in  this  way,  there 
is  more  of  the  gospel  brought  into  contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  our 
country,  throughout  the  space  of  a  year,  than  is  heard  on  every  single 
Sabbath  within  the  gale  of  its  two  establishments.    This  is  not  fasten-* 

ing  the  contempt  of  insignificance  on  dissenter^ It  is  a  mere 

question  of  moral  and  spiritual  tactics,  which  we  are  at  present  en- 
gaged with."     (P.  93—95.)  •    .    .     . 

"  People  will  not  be  drawn  in  such  abundance  to  Christianity,  by 
a  mere  process  of  attraction,  as  Christianity  can  be  made  to  radiate 
upon  them,  by  a  process  of  emanation.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  any 
dissenting  minister  in  towns,  who  assumed  to  himself  a  locality  for  the 
purpose  of  its  moral  and  religious  cultivation.  We  think  that  it  would 
greatly  add  to  the  power  of  his  ministration,  if  he  did  so.  But,  as  the 
case  stands,  his  pulpit  operates  on  the  neighbourhood,  chiefly  as  a  centre  • 
of  attraction  ;  and  the  people  move,  in  the  first  instance,  towards  him, 
instead  of  him,  in  the  first  instance,  going  forth  among  the  people.'* 
fP.  101.) 

Thus  does  our  author,  with  greatvigour  of  reasoning,  and  some 
inaccuracy  of  language,  seUde  the  question  of  a  religious  esta- 
blishment over  the  country  at  large.  Did  it  fall  within  our 
Eurpose  so  far  to  extend  our  extracts,  we  might  shew  that  he  is 
y  no  means  an  ungenerous  enemy  of  Dissenters,  or  backward 
to  allow  them  that  share  of  merit  which  they  may  justly  claim, 
llie  grand  desideratum,  with  respect  to  an  establishment,  will 
always  be,  that  it  should  be  ejfFectual  to  those  ends  for  which  it 
is  ordained.  If  an  establishment  be  the  only  centre  from  which 
a  steady  and  a  constant  light  can  radiate  on  the  commimity 
wjiat  will  be  the  consequence,  if  it  fail  in  respect  to  these  g4*aad 
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purpose*,  for  which  it  is  so  peculiarly  and  so  exclusively  adapt- 
ed f  If  the  light  that  is  in  us  be  darkness,  how  great  will  he 
that  darkness ! 

Dr.  Chalmers  next  proceeds  to  ar^e  for  the  especial  ad- 
vantages of  a  religious  establishment  in  towns ;  and,  while  on 
this  subject,  extends  the  principle  of  locality  to  churches^ 
wliidi  he  had  before  applied  only  to  Sunday  schools. 

"  In  our  last  chapter,  we  made  a  comparison  between  local  and 
general  Sabbath  schools.  Now,  a  church  is,  or  easily  might  be,  in 
efiect,  a  local  Sabbath  school.  Its  district  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
parish  with  which  it  stands  nominally  associated,  and  its  sitters  ought 
to  be  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish.  The  established  ministers  of  a 
large  town  should  be  enabled  each  to  concentrate  the  full  influence  of 
his  character  and  office,  on  his  own  distinct  and  separate  portion  of 
the  whole  territory.  Any  thing  that  can  disturb  the  reiteration  of  his 
attentions  to  the  same  local  quarter  of  the  city,  should  be  resisted  as 
a  detraction  from  his  real  usefulness.  And  what  we  affirm,  is,  that 
the  united  influence  of  the  exertions  of  all  the  clergy,  when  gene- 
ralised and  extended  over  the  town,  will  never  nearly  amount  to  the 
sum  of  their  separate  influences,  when  each  is  permitted  to  give  the 
whole  both  of  his  Sabbath  and  week-day  labour  to  the  people  of  his 
own  geographical  vineyard."     (P.  95,  96.) 

The  arguments  here  also  are  of  two  kinds,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Sunday  schools — ^those  which  relate  to  the  teacher,  and  those 
^hich  relate  to  his  people. 

<^  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  not  so  likely  that  a  minister  win  go 
forth  on  his  shdre  of  the  population,  when  spread  at  random  over  the 
whole  city,  as  when  they  lie  within  the  limits  of  a  space  that  is  over- 
takeable.  He  feels  an  incitement  to  move  in  the  latter  way  of  it, 
which  he  does  not  feel  whec^  his  attentions  are  dispersed  over  a  wide 
and  bewildering  generality.  He,  under  the-  one  arrangement,  may 
have  rare,  and  rapid,  ^nd  transient  intercourse  with  the  individuals  of 
.a  diffused  multitude;  but  this  can  never  ripen  into  solid  acquaintance- 
ship with  more  than  a  very  few.  Under  the  other  arrangement,  he 
may,  at  a  greatly  less  expense,  attain  to  terms  of  confidence  with 
some,  and  of  familiarity  with  many ;  and  it  would  add  prodigiously 
to  this  operation,  were  his  hearers,  on  the  Sabbath,  also  his  parochial 
acquaintances  through  the  neek.  By  this  simple  expedient  alone,  he 
would  attain  such  an  establishment  of  himself  in  his  parish,  in  a  single 
month,  as  he  will  not  otherwise  reach,  but  by  the  labour  and  assiduity 
of  years.  The  very  consciousness  that,  in  a  certain  quarter  of  the 
city,  \v^y  the  great  body  of  his  congregation,  would  be  enough  ta 
assure  him  of  a  welcome  there,  and  a  friendship  there,  that  would  ever 
be  inclining  his  footsteps  to  his  parish,  as  the  fittest  scene  of  promise 
and  of  preparation  for  all  his  enterprises ;  and  he  would  soon  find 
that  the  business  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  business  of  the  week,  had 
a  most  wholesome,  reciprocar  influence  the  one  upon  the  other.**^ 
(P,97.) 
<*  JUt  the  second  influence  of  localitv  in  this  matter  is  perhaps  of 
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greater  efficacy  stiQ.**. ...  ^^  It  is  incalculable  bow  much  this  last  is  pr<K 
moted,  by  the  mere  juxta-position  of  the  people  to  one  another.  There 
is  a  gpreat  deal  more  than  perhaps  can  be  brought  out  by  a  mere  verbal 
.demonstration,  in  a  number  of  contiguous  families,  all  related  by  one 
tie  td  the  same  place  of  worship,  and  the  same  minister.  It  would  go 
to  revive  a  feeling,  which  is  now  nearly  obliterated  in  towns,  whereby 
the  house  which  a  man  occupies  should  be  connected,  in  his  mind, 
with  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  an  ecclesiastical  relation- 
ship be  recognized  with  |he  clergyman  of  the. parish.  In  these  eir* 
cumstancesy  where  there  was  no  interference  of  principle,  and  no  per- 
sonal disapprobation  of  the  clergyman,  attendance  upon  the  parish 
church  would  at  length  pass  into  one  of  the  habitual  and  established 
proprieties  of  every  little  vicinage.  Old  families  would  keep  it  up, 
and  new  families  would  fall  into  it;  and  the  demand  for  seats,  instead 
of  slackening  under  such  an  arrangement,  would  become  more  intense 
every  year,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  call  for  more  churches,  whenever 
they  were  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  a  growing  populatioD.** 
(P*98,  99.) 

Dr.  Chalmers'  views  respecting  the  advantages  of  his  prin- 
ciple of  locality,  are  equally  captivating  in  theory,  whether 
applied  to  the  case  of  schools  or  of  churches.  But  we  appre- 
hend that  their  practical  application,  where  they  are  not  already 
in  operation,  will  be  found  far  easier  in  the  former  case  than  ia 
the  latter.  In  both,  a  mechanism  is  requisite ;  but  in  the  one  case 
it  is  light,  in  the  other  ponderous.  In  the  one  case  it  is  easily 
formed,  in  the  other  slowly  put  together.  In  the  one  case  it 
may  readily  be  shifted  vnth  a  fluctuating  population,  in  the 
otiier  it  cannot  easily  be  transferred  from  one  locality  to  another. 
Whilst  our  country  offers  many  lamentable  instances  of  popu- 
lation without  church-room,  it  offers  others  of  church-room 
without  population.  However,  we  are  not  anxious  to  start 
objections.  As  far  as  Dr.  Chalmers'  views  are  attainable,  they 
are  undoubtedly  good;  and  the  proper  course,  when  that  is 
the  case,  is  not  to  magnify  difficulties,  but  to  contribute  what 
we  can  towards  their  removal.  We  shall  therefore  permit  the 
Doctor  again  to  speak  for  himself. 

"  The  pulpit  of  an  established  minbter  may,  like  a  local  Sabbath 
school,  be  turned  into  a  centre  ef  emanation ;  instead  of  having  a 
merely  attractive  influence,  which  can  operate  only  where  a  taste  for 
Christianity  already  exists,  there  may,  in  the  person  of  him  who  fill* 
it,  and  in  virtue  of  the  peculiar  advantages  which  we  have  just  ex- 
plained, go  forth  a  pervading  influence,  which  may  be  made  to  spread 
Itself  through  every  portion  of  the  space  that  he  occupies,  and  be 
reiterated  upon  it  at  short  intervals,  and  with  successive  applications. 
He,  and  the  auxiliaries  with  whom  he  stands  associated,  may  keep  up 
an  incessant  locomotion  among  tlie  families,  and  they  will  scarcely 
meet  with  one  solitary  exception  in  the  way  of  a  cordial  and  universal 
welcome.    This  is  the  way  m  which  a  local  teacher  recruits  his  school 
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out  of  famiKes  that  felt  no  moving  ipclinatlon  whatever  towards  a 
seneml  teacher ;  and  this,  in  effect,  is  the  way  i^  whicli  a  parodtal 
clergyman,  had  he  room  and  space  for  it,  may  reclaim  to  congi3&> 
gatioiial  habits,  a  whole  multitude  that  have  sat  motionless  for  years» 
and  grown  most  alarmingly  in  number,  under  all  that  churches  and 
meeting-houses  have  yet  done  for  them.  . 

**  The  ideas  of  rest,  of  stillness,  and  stagnancy,  have  long  been  asao* 
dated  with  an  establishment.  But  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  its  ^elcjH^ 
ties  for  a  busy  piovement  of  circulation  over  a  given  space,  which  con** 
£sr  upon.it,  in  our  apprehension,  a  mighty  superiority  over  a  mere  sys- 
tem'of  dissenterism.  It  is^truc,  that  the  movement  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, internal;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  does  not  bear  ostensibhr  upon  it 
the  dlaracter  of  a  Missionary  enterprise.  But,  surely,  a  Missionary 
object  is  as  much  fulfilled  by  the  movement  that  comprehends  all  who 
are  within,  as  by  the  movement  that  extends  to  all  who  are  without. 
The  precept  .<^  *  Go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  ^rery  creature,'  includes 
an  application  to  the  outcasts  at  home,  as  well  as  to  the.  outcasts  abroad ; 
and,  on  the  very  principle  which  inclines  us  to  the  frame-work  of  a 
Missionary  Society,  do  we  feel  inclined  to  the  frame-work  of  a  national 
establishment."     (P.  102,  103.) 

The  latter  part  of  this  chapter  contains  some  statements,  of 
which  the  object  is  to  give  an  idea,  with  regard  to  Glasgow.,  at 
least,  of  the  extent  of  the  mischiefs  which  it  is  proposed  to 
pemedy. 

'<  Let  it  be  premised,  that,  in  a  country  parish,  the  number  who  should 
be  in  attendance  ypon  church,  is  computed  at  one-half  of  the  whole 
population.  In  towns  where  the  obstacle  of  distance  is  not  to  be.  ovear- 
^pme,  a  larger  proportion  than  this  is  generally  fixed  upon.  We  think 
it,  however,  overrated  at  two-thirds,  and  shall  therefore  assign  the  in- 
termediate fraction  of  five- eighths,  as  the  ratio  which  the  church-going 
inhabitants  of  a  town  should  bear  to  the  total  number  of  them." 

**  The  first  result  that  we  shall  give,  is  the  fruit  of  a  large  survey, 
made  in  one  of  the  extreme  districts  of  Glasgow,  and  comprehending 
a  population  of  10,304.  The  number  of  Sabbath-hearers  ought,  at  the 
rate  now  specified,  to  have  been  6240.  The  number  of  seats  actually 
taken,  in  all  the  churches  and  meeting-houses  put  together,  was  only 
2930.  This  survey  becomes  more  instructive,  when  regarded  in  the 
separate  portions  of  it.  As  it  passes  onward  to  the  limits  of  the  roy- 
idty,  where  the  people  become  poorer,  and  the  space  which  they  oc- 
«iupy  is  in  contact  with  that  enormous  parish,  the  Barony,  whose  popu- 
lation, by  a  recent  survey,  is  found  to  be  51,861,  the  proportion  of 
non-attendance  becomes  much  greater.  There  are,  along  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs,  contiguous  populations  of 
377,  400, 500,  475, 469,  and  468,  where  the  numbers  that  ought  to  at- 
tend a  place  of  worship,  are  236,250,  322, 297,  293,  and  293,  respec- 
tively ;  and  wheorethe  sittings  actually  taken,  which  correspond  to  these 
mimbers,  are  7^,  74^>  131,  87>  lOS,  aiAl  113«  Thm,  insorne  instancest 
is  it  lound,  that  the  church-going  population  be^  oi^y  the  proportian- 
of  l^ss  than  one-fifth  to  die  whole,  and  than  oi^-third  to  that  part  of 
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ibe  whole,  who  ii^ould,  in  a  well-ordered  state  of  things,  be  in  a  regu- 
lar habit  of  attendance  upon  ordinances.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  one 
of  those  spaces  which  comprised  a  population  of  875,  there  were  not 
abpve  4  individuals  who  had  a  sitting  in  an  established  church ;  so  that, 
were  it  not  for  dissenters,  who  take  up  at  least  148  out  of  the  whole, 
and  58  in  chap^  of  ease,  there  would  have  been  a  district  of  the  city, 
wiih  a  larger  populMion  than  is  to^be  found  in  many  of  our  country 
parishes,  in  a  state  nearly  of  entire  Heathenism."     (P.  109—1 11.) 

<<  This  survey  was  not  carried  beyond  the  lintHts  of  the  Royalty ;  but 
we  are  sure,  if  it  had,  that  all  the  results  would  have  been  aggravated. 
In  a  parish  o£  upwards  of  50,000  people,  where  one  church,  and  three 
subsidiary  chapels,  form  the  whole  amount  of  accommodation  provided 
by  the  establiuiment,  we  coniidently  aver^  that  not  one*fifth  of  those 
who  live  in  it,  and  not  one-third  of  those  who  should  have  sittings,  are 
in  the  habit  of  attendance  upon  any  ordinances  whatever ;  and  that 
this  computation  holds,  after  oissenterism  has  put  forth  all  its  resources^ 
and  it  has  been  free  to  expatiate  over  every  neighbourhood  of  human 
beings  for  several  generations.  Such  is  the  tried  inefficiency  o£  its 
mechanism.  It  will  never,  of  itself,  do  the  work  of  an  establishment^ 
however  essential  it  may  be  in  a  country,  to  stimulate  and  to  supple- 
ment an  esUblishment/'     (P.  Ill,  112.) 

**  There  are  interior  departments  of  population  in  Glasgow,  where 
the  amount  of  church-going  is  greatly  less  than  all  that  we  have  vet 
specified.  '  In  that  short  street  called  the  Goose*Dubbs,  with  the  few 
lanes  and  closes  which  belong  to  it,  there  are  945  people,  only  106  of 
whom  have  seats  any  where.  The  deficiency  is  as  great  in  some  of  the 
sub-districts  of  the  Saltmarket.*  Dissenterism  has  done  something  for 
these  families.  It  has  done  much  more  for  them  than  the  establishment 
has  done,  and  yet  but  a  humble  fraction  of  what  an  establishment  might 
do,  and  is  best  fitted  to  do."    (P.  113.) 

We  have  given  these  statements  at  fiiU  length,  because  they 
serve  to  show,  how  much  there  often  remains  to  be  done,  where 
we  are  most  apt  to  flatter  ourselves  that  the  greatest  quantity 
of  good  is  in  progress.  One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  attempts 
at  usefulness,  we  think  is  answered  very  satisfactorily  in  the 
following  passage. 

*^  It  is  felt  by  many  as  a  deduction  from  the  good  of  the  local  sys-^ 
tern  in  towns,  that  the  poorer  among  the  fiimilies  so  frequently  change 
their  places  of  residence;  and  that  there  must  not  only  be  the  same 
pari^,  but  also  the  same  parishioners,  else  the  acquaintancediip  whicK 
IS  formed,  will  be  constantly  liable  to  be  broken  up,  by  the  constant 
dispersion  of  its  members.  The  quantity  of  fluctuation  is  greatly  over* 
rated.     The  district  referred  to  in  our  last  chapter,  as  having  been  as«^ 

II      .  I  ■  I  III  I  ■  III  I         ^  '  I  1.  ■    !■  I  ■     I     HP 

•  ««  Id  one  district  of  the  Sal tmarket,  there  are  387  people,  and  only  61  of  tli«ni 
who  ha?e  leatf  l»  any  pl^e  of  worship.    In  Ctay-Brae?»  there  are  6i  seats  amoo^ 
S19  people.   And  In  one  contiandna  space  of  the  Br&dgegate,  there  wtn  t09  ptople^ 
only  7  of  iwhom  have  seats  any  where.'* 
VOL.  XVI.   NO.  XXXI.  H 
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^  by  a  phihntliropic  iiidmdtttl,  for  ihe  purpose  of  its  mord-aiid 
«eooftoiiiiciil  cultivationy  contains  219  families,  of  wiiidi  diere  were  :25 
^"vemovab  at  the  last  term,  or  about  one-tenth  6f  the  whole.  It  w3I» 
meakmg  generally,  be  fomid  notto  exoeed  diis  fraction,  in  small  oon- 
4tig«ous  dtttricts  of  such  a  population ;  and  even  from  this,  there  ought 
4o  be  andliatenmrt,  in  estimating  the  number  of  yearly  remorids  vom 
%  pariiii :  for  many  •  of  the  moveihents  are  internal,  oeing  from  one 
small  district  of  the  pam^  to  another.  And  besides,  even  though  there 
werereoiovaboutof  tfiepandi«veiyjear»attbeiale'of  oAe--teiith  of 
jdl  Ae£unilies  iocit^  we  «re<  not  to  iB&rt  that,  in  tm  years,  them  irs 
jcompkte  change  of  families ;  or  that  the  oU  pan^  is  thus  scooped 
mway  by  so  many  Uftinga^^f  tl^  people  who  live  iatt.  ']lie;tfutb  is» 
ihat  the  moycweBt  isfar  move  a  vibratoify  thaa  a  juccessiTe  oae.  The 
laqaiiies  that  leave  a  pacisli  this  year,  sre»  in  a^neat  meaaaoe.  Ae  voy 
femiilies  that  came  to  it  last  year.  There  is  a  certain  mmiber,  and  those 
ciiiefly  of  Uie  worse^conditionedof  thepopuktiont  who  are  constantiy 
i^poGL  the  wing;  andthey  alternate  irom  oae  pan^  to  another,  overtlie 
Mads  of  a  sti3>le  population.  A  locally  parochial  system,  wooildsenEc, 
la  the  long  run,  to  retain  eveo^  these ;  biit^iev^kin  tlurar  present  imaiiiit, 
^y  leave  the.  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  eveiy  parisb,in  afamrt 
and  permanent  state  for  any  species  of  imkivatpoatlHU;  mi^the  'mp*^ 
plied  to  theuk  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  families  of  a  city  padsh 
are  less  ^Ten  to  change  than  those  of  an  agricultural  parish,  nrom  the 
(BXj^iry  of  leases,  and,  above  all,*  the  yearly  lUactuation  of  &rm  ser- 
:rants.  So  that  there  is  scarcely  any  department,  however  poor,  of  a^ 
city,  however  crowded,  which  would  not,  in  the  course  of  tiai^^  mi 
turned  mto  a  home  walL"    (P.  124—126.) 

.  ^&iK>iher  diffioilfy.is  that  which' is^a|^io  ariae  froia  an  ^ppce* 
hensicm  that  to  caoy  forward  a  ^stem  of  SEioral  lefonas,  veiy 
superior  talents  are  requisite.  This  is  jnetiby  J>r.:ChahxieEs.ia 
ihe.  following  manner^ 

*^  It  is  a  very  great  mistake,  to  think  that  ainr  other  pecahar^poiint 
IS  necessary  for  such  an  ^jperatbn,  than  pecunar  pains-taking.  Itia 
not  with*  rare  and  extraoromary  tsissit  conferred  upon  u  fevf ,  but  with 
habits  and  principles  which  may  be  cultivated  by  all,  that  are  linked 
ear  best  securities  for  the  reformation  of  the  world.  This  is  a  w<^ 
which  will  mainly  be  done  with  eveiy-day  instruments  operadng  upon 
^veryrdaj  naten^ ;  and  Bioie,:too,oy.^ife  oaiikipltcation  of  lahottrers, 
tiianhy  the  ^gagticlabour  of  #saMdl  mwnibsr  4rfiodivtfaals.'r  (F>  J2Ai^ 

We  are  «0OTy  tO'ohserve,  that  the* doctor  spealcs  in xatier a 
4espoiidin^way  of  the  prospect  of  working  any  eflFectaml  re- 
fbrmatit)n  m  the  present  xace  of  jgrown  people ;  and  looks  for- 
ward to  *'th€  coming  in  of  a  "fetter  order  of  thii^ga^"  ori]|jf 
■^  with  the  coming  up  of  another  generation."  He  gives  it  as 
hisnspinion  that  **  the  existing  habit  of  alienation  from  ordi- 
liances,  in&tead  oT  being  altogether  reclaimed  by  exertion,  wilj^ 
iti  £auct,  need  to  be  remov^  ,by.^death*''  We  .are«unwUling» 
however,  to  permit  ourselves  to  thin^  this;  becsEttse  such  a 
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ipresnmption  would  go  far  towards  paralysing^  our  exertions  for 
^he  benefit  of  the  race  of  grown  ^persons.  Much  has  been  done, 
*and  much  more,  we  believe,  may  be  done  by  adult  schools. 
'We  are  of  opinion,  Aat,  through  the  umrersal  and  fttremjous 
adoption  of  such  moral  resources  as  God  has  given  our  land  to 
possess  within  herself,  amorsdxhange  might,  by  bis  grace,  at 
anj  time  be  effected  over  the  whole  fatje  of  the  country  wi^mi 
-a  very  smfiill  number  of  years.  At  a»y*rate,  let  us  not  put  otir 
grown  population  on  a  footing  ^wtli  the  condemned  IstaeKtes 
"m  the  booiLjof  Jf.tttnbers,  and  simer  ourselves  to  believe  that -aJl 
ibove  the  age  of  twenty  are  to  die  in  the  wilderness. 

Jit  <will  be  seen  that  one  leading  feature  of  the  portion  whicli 
IDr.  Chalmers  has  yet  published  of  his  work,  is  the  reconnnend^ 
*ation  of  the  aggressive  and  the  local  system*  of  benevolence* 
Hex^ondemns,  as  ecjually  inefficient  and  inoperative,  the  i^ere 
stationary  plan,  wBch  Iraiits  itself  to  attraction;  as  wdl  as  the 
ambitious  and  expansive  plan,  whidh-grasps  at  more  than  it  can 
manage.  Wi&u  regard  to  1ii€!  former  system,  we  agree  with  him 
^eintir^;  and  we  join  with -him  in  most  strenuously  advocating 
Uie  aggressive  mode  of^swaarfare.  With  regard  to  the  latter  w^e 
lacve  a&eady  expressed  our  sentiments,  to  which,  we  imagine, 
xm  a  Uttlexonaideratron,  bewiH  not  materially  object.  We  most 
xordiaJly^  recommend  his  woric  to  the  attention  of  the  mere 
^grappeir^,— rthe  menwiho  can  listen  to  no  scheme  of  improve- 
ment Whifehi;ickes  in  less  than  a  hemis|ifoere  ;•  as  well  as  to  that 
"d&er  congenial-race,  the  mere  committee-men,  the  mereiocieni^ 
jrtEBlicmeetings;  the  men  Who  worildtlo  good  by  proxy,  and' 
ttct^  by  ptfHiiyg;  the  wires  front  b^ind  the  curtain,  upon  misery 
in  ther^mass,  without  going  forth  inio  the 'details,-  and  beaiir^g; 
liheir  portion  of  'fee  builShen  and  heart;  of  the  day.  '  Most  of  nv 
<ive'fear,  partaike  a  little  of  one  or 'bolih  of  these  chardctws^ 
*M<!)fst  c?f  us  would  ttevise  some^ing' large  arid  comprehenBive. 
%ost  ctf  us  wxjuld  direct  the  t)peratian  in  the  ^ross,  witbont 
drying  oursdves  in  tber  toil  and  obscmty  of  i!he  ^details. 

^mifl  we  shall  not  shriiik  -from  maintaimnrg,  and  ive  can  bar ffly 
Wiiifk  "diat  Dr:  Ghsdmers  wfll  disagree  with  ns,  that  mudi  goodj 
as  eSfeo*ed'by  societies  off  a  less.paiticuhir  and  aggressive 
'tiasacter:  societies  Which,  merely. pEovide  moraLand  spiritnaJ 
tdd  wTthont  obtruding  it,  and  dlfer,  to  'those- who  seek,  what 
'fliej^  not  force  npon  Ihose  W&o  are  indifferent:  '  The  charcfh 
'iribch  Startds.open  on  the  skbbath  to  sill  who  chuse to  enter,  the 
sBhool^hich  oners  instcuction  during  the  week  to  ^very  appli- 
cant, the  >savingbanfk  wliii^h  receives  the  contributions  of  everf 
xme  who  comes  witti  a  deposit,  ,^he  district  society  ^hicK 
lurriishes  bibles  and  other  godd4)ooks,  ^without  possessing 
•wMbin  Itself  any  provision  for  fbarcingthem  into  general -circuia-^ 
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tioDy  all  have  their  use.  To  perceive  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
for  a  moment  to  suppose  them  taken  away.  Good  is  done  ;  and 
good  for  which  there  is  a  demand^  and  which  oueht  to  be  done  ; 
and  not  good  the  less,  because  done  to  those  who  will  come  to 
seek  it.  To  think  this  circumstance  an  objection,  would  be  like 
the  errors  of  those  ministers  who  conceive  that  their  only  busi- 
ness is  with  the  sabbath-breaker  and  the  profligate  ;  and  deem 
but  lightly  of  that  other  important  branch  of  their  duty,  the 
feeding  of  the  flock  of  Chnst,— -of  those  ministrations  of  the 
word  apd  ordinances,  which  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  devout  and 
constant  attendant  on  their  ministry.  We  think  Dr.  Chalmers 
has  occasionally  expressed  himseli  as  if  he  were  writing  with 
this  branch  of  mimsterial  duty  not  sufficiently  in  view.  We 
believe  and  trust,  that,  in  the  actual  discharge  of  his  functions, 
he  never  has  it  out  of  sight. 

Add  to  this,  that  many  will  lend  their  aid  to  institutions  which 
are  attended  with  no  call  on  their  individual  exertions,  wha 
would  never  think  of  lending  their  aid  where  personal  activity 
was  wanted.  Perhaps  Dr.  Chalmers  might  be  surprised,  could  we 
estimate  how  much  aid  to  the  cause  otgood  is  extracted  in  this 
country  from  such  characters.  With  us,  comparatively  speak- 
in^y  the  difficulty  is  to  call  forth  exertion,  and  the  facility  is  in 
raising  contributions.  Many  will  give  their  guineas ;  few  will 
work. — ^We  do  not  mean  at  public  meetings. — But  few,  compa^ 
ratively  speaking,  will  work  at  the  details.  Perhaps  in  Scotland 
the  case  may  be  quite  the  reverse.  But  with  us,  many  will  set 
down  their  names  with  a  liberal  contribution  towards  some  cha- 
ritable object^  who  would  no  more  think  of  going  into  the  hut 
of  the  pauper,  and  looking  misery  in  the  face,  and  taking  it  by 
the  hand,  than  they  would  think  of  going  to  a  methodist  meet- 
ing. In  the  way  of  active  benevolence  they  will  do  nothing 
themselves,  but  they  are  glad  enough  to  settle  the  business  with 
their  consciences,  by  making  a  scape-goat  of  their  more  active 
christian  neighbour,  and  sending  him  forth  to  make  atonement 
for  their  deficiencies,  by  doing  me  rough  work  of  actud  benefi- 
cence and  intendence,  with  the  aid  of  meir  means,  and  on  their 
account.  Hence  arises  one  of  the  excellencies  of  religious  so- 
cieties. Through  their  instrumentality,  many  a  theological 
sensualist,  whose  personal  Christianity  extends  not  beyond  the 
religion  of  the  library,  is  sending  forth,  in  these  days,  the  mis- 
sionary to  the  African,  and  the  Bible  to  the  Hindoo.  All  such 
institutions,  then,  in  addition  to  their  general  usefulness,  have  a 
special  usefulness  in  those  places  where  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
degree  of  christian  energy  for  good  of  any  other  kind  to  be 
done ;  so  that  in  a  place,  where  uiere  is  not  a  minister,  or  a  par 
rishioner,  who  will  go  out  aggressively  upon  the  uncultivated 
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mass,  and  bring  himself  into  contact  with  the  surrounding  evil, 
and  en^ge  it  at  close  quarters, — even  there,  may  be  the  mspen- 
sary,  toe  saving  bank,  the  school,  (not  to  say  the  church) ; 
even  there>  some  misely  may  be  receiving  relief;  even  there, 
some  inducement  and  encouragement  may  be  held  out  to  habits 
of  industry ;  even  there,  in  some  cottages,  the  Bible  may  be 
in  a  xjourse  of  reading,  and  the  unlearned  may  be  growing  wise 
to  salvation ;— even  there,  some  good  may  be  m  progress,  where 
otherwise  there  would  be  none. 

The  danger  is,  that  the  philanthropist  should  be  contented 
with  seeing  this ;  should  console  himself  for  the  thought  of  how 
much  requires  to  be  done,  by  the  thought  that  something  is 
doing ; — should  so  far  pacify  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
the  work  is  going  on,  as  to  abstain  from  active  exertions  towards 
forwarding  it  to  its  conclusion.  Over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  there  is  yet  much  good  that  requires  to  be  done,  and 
much  that  nothing  but  a  system  directly  aggressive  and  obtru-' 
sive  ever  can  do.  The  Bible  Society,  we  thmk,  has  the  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  combining  the  advantages  of  both  systems* 
Including  in  the  list  of  its  contributors  every  class  and  aenomi- 
naition,  and  in  the  objects  of  its  exertions  the  whole  world,  it  ha» 
all  the  advantages  of  the  general  system  in  their  fullest  perfec- 
tion. Sending  its  agents  ttora  house  to  house,  and  investigating 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  community  upon  a  plan  of  individual 
inquiry  and  inspection,  it  had  also,  in  equal  perfection,  all  the 
advantages  of  the  particular  and  obtrusive  system.  No  wonder 
that  such  a  society  has  been  the  object  of  so  much  opposition  arid 
obloquy ! — Especially  when  we  take  into  the  account,  that  it  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  tending,  by  its  very  constitution,  to 
put  an  end  to  those  divisions  in  the  Christian  church,  which  are 
such  a  standing  and  effectual  obstacle  to  the  success  of  every 
scheme  of  Christian  benevolence.* 

•  We  are  here  incltned  to  say  a  word  ki  fiivoor  of  Yisiting  societies.  These  may 
be  formed  upon  various  plans.  The  best  would  be  that  where  all  the  members,  or 
a  large  portion  of  them,  would  work  and  visit.  But  this  cannot  always  br.  The 
following  plan  wc  have  seen  to  be  attended  with  its  advantages.  Each  of  the  sub- 
icrlbers  contfibuteAa  quarterly  sum,  and  is  entitled  to  recommend  objects  of  re- 
lief in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions.  Thesicic  person  to  be  relieved 
receives  a  ticket,  which  Is  addressed  and  presented  to  one  of  the  niiniiiters  of  the 
place.  This  ticket  authorises  the  minister  to  bestow  a  suni  of  money,  nt  four  week- 
ly payments,  and  thus  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  pastoral  vlsiiafion,  and  pre" 
sentsan  opening  for  that  counsel  which  Is  often  most  readily  received  in  the  hour 
of  sickness  and  affliction.  The  advantage  of  the  plan  is,  that  it  gives  the  minister, 
access  into  many  houses,  where  otherwise  he  might  find  no  opportunity  of  admis* 
sion.  An  acquaintanceship  is  thus  commenced,  which  he  may  afterwards  keep  up 
and  Improve. 

We  would  reeommend,  first,  that  the  minister  be  authorized  and  enabled  by  the 
Society  to  bestow  such  a  sum  at  each  visit,  as  shall  amount  to  an  eflectual  relief: 
secondly,  that  he  make  a  rule  of  bestowing  it  as  soon  after  he  enters  as  he  con* 
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At^-thne  when  tk«rc«e3ttst&  Basg^osmla  dmrn  tob«ar.«kaiid 
ia  the  great  war4i  o£  anwliorating. the  condidoii  of  ^  the  pooc,  wa 
are  notrto  wender  tl»itw«  obeec^e  ¥a]aou&  abortive^,  aod  sesM 
nusohievous  attempts  at  uaefiifaie«a«.  Among  these,  the  vi&takf 
periu^s  are  those,  where  there  is  an  endeavour  to  carry  on  a 
plan,  of  pers«nat¥isitation»  among  the  dusellings  of  the  low«s 
orders^  and  where  tbe^plan  is  notsaggested  smdix^nlatedby 
Quistian^  principle^  We  know  not  in  what;  terms. to>  repcobate 
tiiose  visits  of  inspection  and  interference  to  whieLthe  poo4P  i»e 
aometimes  compelled  to  submit  f]ioim>  busy  triilers^  and  misses 
iaoffice^  which  begitr  by  an  act  of  intraasien^.  and  ai^  oc€upie<l 
ia  scolding.  The  poor  ought  not  to  be  oppressed^.surely^  by  the 
tyrannical  benevolenceof  every  dabbler  in^  philaml^Fopy .  There 
iino  reasoa  why  they  should  be  made  the  subjects  of  these 
havaBsingexperknente.  They  can;  feel  like  other  men:  are  dia^ 
pasted  by  intrusioUr  annoyed  by  inspsction,  irrkated  by  eGold*4 
mg^  spoiled  by  interference.  The  interference  is.  the  worst  pai^ 
of  the  wholei  Then  Acre  is, another  plan: — ihat  of  dealtna 
out  a  pittance  of  money^  .and  then  g^g  to  look  after  it^  aoia 
asking  after  it,  and  meddling,  with  the  disposal  of  it«  and  wateh<* 
ing  forthe  effects  of  it^^ust  asboyspu^taneggiotoahen'snest^ 
and  watch  for  its  producing  another.  Nothingshort  of  a*  soimdy 
genuine^,  vital^  cordial  Christiamty^  can  restore  and  maiatain  ar 
weil^egjydated  intercourse  between.the  rich' and  the  ppor.^  .Wher» 
this  i^  wanted^'  even  if  we  seem  to  set  out  well>  we  shall  sooor 
break  dowvi  :—^we  shall' soonibe^  to  tire  with  the  toiU  the^tenn 
tion^th»det^Lof  p€trtionkB^s«f|erintendence : — aiswoasnal.  tuad^ 
httsriedy.  and  intetmitting-  exertions  will  take  the  plaoe  off  a  regu?^ 
lar  system«of  visitation's — and  the  end  will  be  that  we<  shall  drop, 
4n4  ^fidUy  afaand'Onouc  .unsupported  scheme  of  usefulness. 

From  ail  that  hass been. said  this  QOBolusion  seems^to  &llo«r« 
and  the  present  publication  of  Dr*  Chalmers  tends  steongly  to% 
confirm  it  ;T-that  before  philanthropy  can  do  good,  it  must  be 
baptiaed^  befetet  a  iitan  eani  g^o  iWtlv^efleettvd^  ae^  the  re- 
fbwnerWd'lregenigrratdr'of 4iis  neighbourhood,  hemuart be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  thei<Jospel^  and  be  brought  under -the  influx 
enee  of  Gospel  motives^  The  woiJb  mfti«h>comiiieeee  witbina 
Enef  he  enter  on  thfe  undlS(rtaking';  his  -'**  feet  must  *be  shod  with< 
the  preparation  o<^  the  Gospel  of  peace/'  This. must  be  the  first 
(Obj^et  of  hkrmedi^aAiona,  his^^Qpoaes,  and  his  prayets.  Thai 
ie«lsK)»'i»  an  ^rmpwrtant'^  one,  to  tAJ'wiKyare  desiroas 'of  dbing;^ 
good.    Should  they  ne^ecJt  it,^  their  efforts  may  prove  unavail- 

venteotly  may,  bo^thal  Uie  thett|^  ortbtflgMratpenii-inav  not  interfere  j»iili,Aiiiigfc 
«l>eriui4 )  iiii4«^*l|iDily^<lNit%lMfHi4lK«ffsb«r»^a  the«eciciyd««««4^MMU(ilie,  ibat;  by 
forking  Ih4»in^«««i«rl9  pii9Hi«e*ta^9ttd»tfi$|Mpstnc^Mi^tlirin«kket^«hcgrtev«  Am«tf/ki^ 
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iagttt  best; — i4  tamy  be,  nuBefaiennui ; — it  mi^  h^  ndicnikHii. 
1Eo.renie4y  the  xBUsa  of  moral  evil  now  exutin^  in.tlM  wosld^  a 
iBftls.  of  Chiittiamty  must  first  be  broi^t  to  act  upon  it :  and^ 
<i0iaii^  into  cU)se  contaot  with  the  misGhiefj  aunt  exert  upoft  it 
ihe  fuU  force  of  ita- subduing,  converting,  and  aesimikttiQg  mt- 
flaenee.  It  muat  be  now  as  it  was  in  the  beginnii^.  The  spirit 
ctfCiod  must:  move  upon  the  face  of  the  de^w  Thexk^  and  not 
tiUthen»  maywieexpeot  to  see  Ught^  and  life,. and.  harmony^ 
^mduaUy  springing  forth  egaia  oat  of  those  now  disorgamxed 
-elements  of  the.  moral  world,  which  the  unassisted  resouioser<if 
haaaaaity  can  never i restore  to  their  original  order  and  beauty^. 

We  canoot  condttde,  widiout  expressing  our  thanks  to  I)n 
CSmlmersy  for  this  addition  to  his  many  useful  aad  mtatei^ 
|lttblu>ations«  We  look  for  the  succeeding  portions^of  Um  worm 
¥»th  pfeasure,  and  perhaps  when  a  few  more  numbers  lure  out; 
-mxy  again  notice  the  eub^^c^;  especially  aa  it  is  one  which] 
occupies  so  much  of  the  public  attention. 


Art.  v.— TOUR  THROUGH  THE  SNOWY  MOUNTAINS 
OF  INDIA,  AND  TO  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE 
RIVERS  JUMNA  AND  GANGES. 

l*.JbttnMl  (^  a  Tour  thrmtf^  Pmt  of  thtSmwjf  Sm^  of  ihm 
Himai&  Mmmtaim^  and  to  the  Sources  of  ttm  Bkms  Jmmm 
and  Ganges.  By  James  Boillie  Fraser,  Esq.  Royal  4lxi«; 
Lon&Ni,  1^. 

2.  Views  in  the  HimUS,  Mouniains.  By  J.  B.  Eraser,  Esq.  Co** 
lombier  folio.    Loiklon,  1^0. 

HUBE  researches  of  the  various  able  diplomatists^  whom  dnL 
East  India  Company  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  employ,  in  ifta 
political  relatiims  wth  the  native  powers  of  India,  have  gtes^ 
Qontributad.to  make  kao^wm.  to  the  lovers  of  science,  the  vast 
domains,  which  are  ^thcar  s«bje©t  to  its  sway,  or  to  its  p^itiealr 
iiduMoe,  from  their  contiguity  to  its  territories.  But,  not* 
withstandiaig,  the  valuable  correctiona  of  Indian  Geographyt 
fiiEaished  by.  thttn  labourer  the  nortbena  parts  of  Hindostaoi 
ace  ati&l  comparttbively  unknown.  And  though.the  able  and  eat^ 
terpriaingmeasuremraU  of  Isomer  of  the  snowy  peaks  by  Captain 
Webb,. and  the  laborious  oalculaiions  of  Lieutenant-CotodeL 
Colebrooke,  recorded  i»  different  v<dumes  of  the  **  Anaiic: 
Btamrdm^^  have  dispelled  much  of  the  error  which  existed^ 
reiqpecting  the  wdsml  ^ghta  of '  the.  cdebrated  Himalaya,  (oc 
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Himili)  mountaing :  yet  much  ignorance  and  uncertainty  pre-* 
vailed,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  condition 
of  its  inhabitants.  This  chasm  in  geography  and  history,  Mr^ 
Fiviser  has,  to  a  considerable  degree,  supplied  in  the  work^  of 
which  we  are  now  to  offer  some  account  to  our  readers. 

Travelling  with  the  political  agent,  who  accompanied  the  vic«* 
torious  army  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  its  late  successful 
conquest  oi  the  Ghoorkha  empire,  the  author  and  his  party 
enjoyed  a  perfect  and  unrestrained  freedom,  together  with  ftiil 
access  to  every  place  and  person,  whether  public  or  private,  as 
conquerors  and  benefactors.  Mr.  Fraser,  therefore,  traversed 
the  country  with  a  perfect  fecility  of  seeing  and  observing,  and 
also  of  making  every  inquiry  into  its  moral  and  political  state  ; 
while  his  own  want  of  skill  in  the  language  was  compensated 
by  the  society  of  those  who  were  perfect  masters  of  it.  Though 
his 'deficiency  in  the  physical  sciences,  as  Mr.  Fraser  candidly 
acknowledges,  prevented  him  from  entering  into  particular  sci* 
€ntific  details,  yet  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  the 
information  he  has  collected  is  highly  valuable ;  and  it  pos- 
sesses the  singular  merit  of  pourtraymg  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  rude  natives,  who  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Hima- 
layan Range,  with  much  minuteness,  and  apparently  with 
freat  fidelity,  before  they  were  changed  by  intercourse  with 
luropeans,  and  even  beiore  they  had  mixed  much  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains.  As,  however,  the  journey  was  sud- 
denly projected,  and  was  also  connected  with  a  military  move- 
m«it,  our  author's  notes,  though  highly  valuable  in  themselves,, 
are  necessarily  somewhat  deficient  m  arrangement.  Omitting, 
therefore,  his  account  of  the  war  with  the  Nepaul  empii'e,  (the 
details  of  which  have  long  since  been  given  to  the  public  in 
official  dispatches,)  and  which  terminated  in  the  submission  of 
the  latter  to  the  terms  imposed  by  the  East  India  Company,  we 
shall  proceed  to  classify  the  most  material  of  his  observations 
on  the  several  regions  visited  by  him;  and  shall  reserve  for  a 
^distinct  notice  his  very  interesting  account  of  his  visits  to  the 
reputed  sacred  sources  of  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges,  which 
were  never  before  explored  by  an  European. 

That  chain  of  mountains,  of  which  the  great  Himala  range 
forms  the  central  ridge,  and  which,  stretching  from  the  Indus 
on  the  north-west  to  the  Burrampooter  on  the  south-east,  di- 
» vidcs  the  plains  of  Hindostan  and  the  Punjab  from  the  wilds  of 
Tartary,  is^  a  highly  interesting  tract  both  in  a  geographical  and 
political  point  of  view.  For,  independently  of  its  containing* 
the  sourbes  of  many  of  the  majestic  rivers  that  fertilize  and  en- 
rich Hindostan  and  other  Asiatic  region!^,  and  being  also  inha- 
bited by  nations  and  tribes  of  a  singular  charact^  and  very 
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wariike  disposition,  i^o  bare,  for  ages,  defied  the  arms  of  tlie 
most  powerful  Asiatic  mcmarchfS,  it  serves  as  a  grand  and  most 
efficient  boundary  between  two  empires,  of  such  extent  as 
China,  and  that  which  once  owned  the  sway  of  the  house  of 
Timur,  but  is  how  chiefly  subject  to  the  milder  rule  of  the  Bri- 
tish government. 

The  portion  of  this  region,  visited  by  Mr.  Fraser,  is  that 
which  lies  between  the  rivers  Sutlej  and  Alacknonda ;  the  for- 
mer bounding  it  to  the  north-west  and  north,  the  latter  to  the 
south-east  and  east,  while  it  overlooks  the  plains  of  Hindostan 
to  the  south  and  south-west ;  and  on  the  north-east  it  partly  in- 
cludes, and  is  partly  bounded  by  the  mountains  or  Himala. 
This  tract  of  country,  considerable  in  extent,  is  divided  into  a 
variety  of  large  and  small  states,  wbich  are  governed  by  chiefs, 
more  or  less  dependent,  in  proportion  as  they  are  powerful. 
These  various  states,  togeth^  with  their  natural  and  political 
boundaries,  are  enumerated  by  our  author ;  but  those,  which  he 
has  most  particularly  described,  and  to  which  we  shall  chiefly 
direct  our  attention,  are  the  states  of  Sirmore,  Joobul,  Comhar- 
sein,  Tbeog,  Bischur,  and  Gurwhil.  The  general  features  of 
these  countries  are  thus  described. 

^*  All  this  region,  like  the  whole  of  the  countries  contained  in  the 
lon^  range  of  mountains,  is  wild,  rugged,  and  difficult  of  access,  con- 
sisting  of  amass  of  hills  irregularly  connected;  or  diverging  hi  ranges 
of  various  heights  from  a  huge  elevated  centre,  but  preserving  no  re- 
gularity of. direction  or  of  form..  Their  tops  ace  sometioies  clothed 
with  forests  of  old  and  venerable  wood ;  sometimes  they  are  rocky,  and 
ereen  or  brown ;  and  the  general  aspecl,  to  the  south  and  south-eastt 
IS  always  less  wooded  and  less  brokep  (though  still  very  rough), 
than  that  to  the  north  and  north-west,  which  is  almost  uniformly 
precipitous,  formed  of  sharp  crags  covered  with  deep  pine  forests. 

"  The  ravines  that  divide  these  hills  are  deep  and  very  sudden  in 
their  descent,  often  ending  in  dark  chasms  that  are  sometimes  wooded, 
but  they  as  often  exhibit  faces  of  bare  rock  of  several  hundred  feet 
high,  fVowning  at  each  other,  with  little  more  space  between  them  ^ah 
has  been  worn  by  the  violence  of  the  torrents ;  these,  taking  their  way 
£rom  the  mountain  brows,  where  they  have  been  collected  from  cloa(», 
and  rain,  and  melting  snow,  thunder  down,  and  forin  these  furrows  in 
their  sic^.  ' 

*'  There  are  no  spreading  valleys,  no  rich  meadow  lands  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  no  gentle  undulation  of  ground  on  which  the  eye  can  rest 
with  pleasure ;  all  is  steep  and  difficult ;  toilsome  rise  and  sudden  fallf 
Such  a  country  offers  little  encouragement  to  the  industry  of  the  hus- 
bandman ;  and,  accordingly,  cultivation,  which  is  limited  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  liurface,  is  laboriously  arid  sparingly  scattered  among 
the  woods  and  rocks.  >     ; 

"As  the  country  refcedes  from  the  plains  it  Increases  in  difficulty' 
and  elevationi  till 'ftt  the  foot  6f  the"  snowy  mowitatns  it  assmnes  a  ii^ 
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iFijge  iwildiMiii f  .ipd  mMng^  ibtiSy  save  i&  tha  pimftw^og  the  bdb-of 
liMirf,  becomes.  totaUy  inipractiea^an^ 

/*  Th^  rivers  aod  their  beds  too  gradually  change  their  character  » 
we  approach  nearer  to  their  source^  from  the  rapid  and  turbulent  streaoi 
fbwing  through  a  d6ep  and  a  rugged  channel,  but  afiPording  a  compan 
ratively  easy  road  along  its  banks,  to  a  furious  torrent  dashing  from 
one  huge  block  of  stone  to  another,  along  which  the  traveller  proceeds 
at  &:st  with  difficulty,  which  increases  to  hazard  of  life,  cHmbing  over 
rocks,  and  picktng  his  dangerous  way  across  the  face  of  precipices,  tiR 
ai  length  his  career  is  stopped  by  masses  of  mighty  ruin,  that  baffle  att 
iMtmaR  attempts;  to  ukvade  tbem^.''     ( P.  55^  56^ 

L  In  point  of  Yftlue  aad  political  consideration,  Sirmotte  im 
Ae  second  of  the  stotes  above  emonerated;  but^  aa  it  wa&tlie 
damt,  visited  by  Mn  Fraser,  we  shall  commence  with  this  trtate*- 
It  .feU  under  tneOhoorka  tyranny  a  few  years  ago,  prineipally 
Ibrongh  the  crooked  poUey  of  the  then  reigning  sovereim^  The 
Gboorktts  proved  hard  andopfqressive  imAsters.  The  old  fami^ 
iieay  who*  were  attacjied  to  the  ancient  hereditary  gorommeat^ 
tiiey  banishedot  dispersed;  aitdthey  created  new  officers^ ta 
M  thedifierenipofts  of  trost^  who  were  demoted  to  their  sex^ 
vice,  and  whose  interest  it  waa,  that»  the  old  dynaatv  ahonUt 
nenrer  be*  revived.  In  manyx  instasjcea,  the  chief  zemindars  were 
carried  away  from  their  faima  and  familiea^aa  hostagea  for  the 
|»taee  oi  thle  dislari^t ;  aad  freqn^itly  such  per«oiM>  when  sus*^ 
pectsd  of  awish  to  cfaanremasters,  were  jxist  to  death.  Suck 
aeveritynflKtttradlyppodii^^  a  great  change  in  the^Mitionad  eliarM 
FBJieter,  pcdrtitmlaiiyin  th^moieacoessib&pe^rtB^of  the^countryv 
near  the  plains,  tmd  around  the  ca^ntal.  All  entbrsiiasmy  all  Kp^ 
peagpance  of^ love  for  liberty  was  destroyed;  the  people  became 
cbspirited,  bowed  to  the  dust,  and  alike  subdued  in  mind  and 
in  body.  In  the  more  northern  and  remote  parts,  however^  la-* 
tent  symptoms  of  anxiety  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  evinced  th^«^ 
adves,  aa  the  British  forcea  approached ;  and  many  hundreds  off 
irregular  troops  inlisted  into  the  Bcitish  stervice.  The  two  pnn^ 
cipalpkces  in  tUs  state  are  Ntdm^  a  smaU  and  irr^fvdar  toinoi,' 
skmtedonitfae-crest  of  a «teep  hiil^  and  die  fortress  of  Jytock. 
erected  o»'&e  lofty  end  of  a  nonntatnoma  ridge,  3600  fhe^ 
above  the  level  of  the  plains.  This  fortress,  after  asie^e  ofi 
ncariy  fourmonths  (theparticnlars  of  whieh-are  detailed  by  Mr. 
Praser)  caprtnteted  to  the  division  of  the  ariny  und^r  General' 
M^rtindal^.  While  the  forces  lay  before  this  place,  our  author 
availed  hinsself  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  t6  him  of- 
surveying  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  native  inhabitants. , 

The  face  of  the  country  around  ^ahn  and  Jytock  ia.  peculiarl][^ 
nigged;,  the  hiUsy.aU.  thie  way  to  the  river.  Giiree,  aasume  & 
"      bljT  and  j^^oky  iifc»rpne<Mi^^  riaki^  into^HMcnpW^diarjpi  ridgi«k) 
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This Mieemft. to*  me  mm tke  natare^of . their  cMoonant  =  psMlM 
They  are  described,  as  being  apparently  formed  ofa  hard  BtMie; 
Tery^  apt  toD^  craek  a]i«l  bi^k  m  sharp  irregular  ridges ;  aiid 
frtlich,  on-  exposure' t<y  the  aiTjeasiljr  bursts  in  small  fragments^ 
and  their  falls  into  dust.  This  rock  is  covered  with  a  thm  crust 
of  soil,  which  in  all  probability  is  chiefly  formed  of  the  decent 
posed  stone,  and  is  oC  various  thickness.  The  ravines>  which 
separate  these  hills,  have  a  not  less  savage  character :  they  ex- 
hibit gteei  variety  of  rock  and  pteeipMcv  thoueh>  not  oa  so 
muKi  a  scale  a»  where  ike  rock  is  of  a  less  monlderii^  nature^ 
The-fioil^:  howeref ^  wboeh  cov^rs^the  mimntains,  is  rich,  a»dpr»^ 
dewcs  vegetatimof  much  elegasoe  and  vMriely^  besMle»«bffiM^ 
aaeeiof  woooL 

Whenever  the  ground  admits  of  beb^  worked,  maeh  cultiva^ 
tiott  speekles^  the  slepuig  sides  of  these  wooded  BAOOBtaiaSi 
Ihie  is  e£feeted  by  cutting  dioee  part*,  which  are  best  aikpite^ 
t^  the  (^era^oQi,  mto^a  sweceraioii  of  ternoes,  rism^  one  a4ove 
another,  exactly  like  a  flight  of  steps,  haying  a  flat  level  s«fw 
face,  oa  which  the  crops  grow,  and  a  perpendicular  face^  A 
lar^  proportion  of  the  mountain-sides  is  tnus  seeu/earved  into 
stnps.  that  exhibit  a  very  sin^lar  appearance*  And  when  the 
country  is  flooded  by  irrigfttu)a(as  was  iixA  case .  with  oMieh 
that  ouraiithorsaw),  the  singuhMrity  is  heightened  by  the  aspect 
ef  a  lutiy  Gi&aa^f  partly  uiMler  wat«^.  Tm  breadth^  and  extent 
of « these  ledges  orstrips  of  land  varyiaooordin^to  the  natuse  of 
the  ground.  Where  they  are  carried  up  one  of  their  uBual 
sfo]^,  withe«t  the  advanti^  ef  a  retreeeding  val^  es  bottom^ 
they  are  generalfynot  miore  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  broad; 
sometimes  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the 
supporting  wall  frequently  equals  Ae  breadth.  The  mode  of 
cultivating  these  terraces  is  thus  descriT>ed. 

*'  Oasuohnarrow  strips  it  would  be  impossible  to;  make  use  of^cattle 
and  a  plough,  and  therefore  manual  labour  is  employed  on  them  in  pre»4 
paring  the  sc^l ;  but  wherever  there  is.  room.  £&r  a^pMigb  it  is  |^fei:v«d. 
The  instrument  here  made  use  of  is  pfec&otly  siaiilac  to  thatvemploye4 
in  the  plains  of  Hindostan*  being  equally  single  and  yineffideBt :  a  piece 
o^  crooked  wood,  ope  end  of  whieh  is  iast^ed  to  a-nide  yoke^  whiofat 
csosses  the  necks  of  two  bullocks,  and  the  other  end  tusned  down** 
wacdsy  is  shaipeoed  to  turn  the  ^grpuad;  while  near  the  agute  ao^ 
formed  by  thebendingt  a  handle  is  inserted  to  guide  and>ppEe8S^the  pomt 
into  the  earth. 

*'  Batienoei-hewever,  (the  characteristic  of  the  Hindoo  of  th&^^ns)» 
also  serves  the  BMuntaineer,  iasteadiof  ampler  means^  to  attaio^  b^  end;, 
and  Tepeate4  (doughings  produce  an  effiect  equal  te  that  which  a  4upei^ 
lior  iestnimennwould. compass  in  one  ov  twoyand  the  soil^of  the  hilkr 
in  general  favours  these  weak  means^  being  fvee  and  easily ^weckedf.cear* 
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sifting  dAtAj  of  sand,  the  decomposition  of  sandy,  micaceous,  and 
nhty  stones,  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  decayed  ve- 
getables. 

**  The  instruments  used  in  manual  labour  are  equally  simple  and  in- 
efficient A  stick  crossed  at  right  angles,  one  end  of  which  is  shod 
with  iron,  resembling  a  miserable  and  broken  sort  of  pickaxe,  seems  to 
be  the  principal  one.  But  whatever  their  implements  may  be,  or  whe- 
ther the  fields  are  worked  by  the  plough  or  by  the  hand,  they  do  as- 
suredly bring  them  to  a  high  degree  of  tilth."    (P.  115, 116.) 

Two  crops  are  reaped  within  the  year ;  the  first  crop  consists 
of  wheat  and  barley.  A  few  fields  of  a  species  of  oats  were 
observed :  poppy,  and  certain  kinds  of  oily  seeds,  a  species  of 
pUrslane,  ivith  curiously  variegated  red  and  green  leaves ;  and 
a  few  poor  inferior  grains,  filled  the  list.  The  opium  is  gathered 
from  tne  poppy  in  July,  and  is  an  article  of  considerable  traffic 
ivith  the  plains,  whither  the  chief  part  is  Carried  b^  the  petty 
merchants  who  come  to  the  hills  for  trade.  The  second  crop 
consists  chiefly  of  rice,  but  about  the  sam^  time  tobacco  is 
planted,  and  a  little  cotton  is  sown. 

"  The  rice  of  the  hills  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  fine.  Particular  situa- 
tions only  will  answer  for  this  description  of  cultivation,  and  more  than 
ordinary  care  is  taken  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  All  those  spots  of  land, 
which  lie  near  the  banks  of  streams  and  in  the  bottoms  of  valleys,  are 
selected,  where  a  great  command  of  water  may  securely  be  relied  on. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  terraces  is  carefully  levelled,  and  very  well 
worked  with  the  plough,  for  which  purpose  they  lay  each  under  water, 
and  plough  them  m  this  state. 

"  The  parapets  are  put  in  order,  and  small  ledges  of  earth  are  raised 
on  the  bnnk  to  retain  the  water  let  in  upon  the  soil  long  enough  to  sa- 
turate it,  when  it  runs  off  over  a  flat  stone  to  the  ledge  below.  The 
water-courses  are  also  arranged  so  as  not  to  receive  a  quantity  that 
would  deluge  the  fields,  and  yet  to  yield  a  secure  supply.  When  all  is 
ready,  the  plants,  which  have  been  previously  rabed  from  seed,  as  in 
Bengal,  are  planted  out  by  hand,  as  in  that  province,  while  the  water 
lies  on  the  land. 

**  Irrigation  is  kept  up  from  time  to  time  as  the  plants  require  itj  but 
water  is  not  continually  retained  on  the  soil. 

**  A  large  tract  of  rice,  thus  in  ledges  and  under  water,  has  a  singu- 
lar but  pleasing  appearance  when  observed  from  a  height.  The  bright 
green  of  the  plant,  shining  through  the  water,  gives  a  strange  trans- 
parency to  the  strips,  which  being  exactly  level,  rise  in  regular  succes- 
sion over  each  other,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  a  collection  of  small  green 
mirrors  thus  placed  in  order. 

'  **  The  period  for  planting  rice  is  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  in  expectation  of  the  rains  which  commence  during  the  latter 
month,  but  it  is  protracted  in  the  more  northern  districts  to  part  of  July. 
It  usually  ripens  in  about  four  months,  but  the  time  of  reaf^ing  it  de- 
pends much  on  situation  and  climate. 
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'<  Tobacco  is  an  article  of  general  cultivation  in  the  hillt,  and  its 
Quality  is  considered  fine :  it  is  exported  both  to  the  plains  and  to 
Bootap  in  considerable  ({uantitjes*  It  is  planted  about  May  and  June» 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rains,  and  grows  readilj  and  luxuriantly,  although 
it  requires  nice  attention  and  much  manure. 

"  The  herb  bhang  (a  well  known  species  of  hemp),  also  erows  spon- 
taneously in  great  fa)undance  througtiout  this  country,  and  is  likewise 
cultivated  and  sent  prepared  in  its  various  intoxicating  shapes  to  Uie 
low  country,  where  it  meets  with  a  ready  sale. 

<<  Both  men  and  women  engage  in  the  labours  of  agriciiitiire»  but 
their  deparlmepts  are  generalty  distinct  The  men  exclusively  guide 
the  plough  and  sow  the  com ;  the  women  weed  the  fields,  breaE  tl^ 
clods,  &c.  Both  sexes  reap  the  corn ;  but  this  is  principally  an  em« 
ployment  allotted  to  the  women,  who  use  a  small  siclde,  ruder  than  that 
employed  in  Europe,  and  bind  it  into  small  sheaves,  which,  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  are  left  to  dry  on  the  field ;  but  when  it  threatens  rain 
they  carry  them  to  places  formed  of  large  flat  slabs  of  slate,  surrounded 
by  a  small  wall,  on  which  they  likewise  tread  out  the  com  by  means  of 
cattle:  here  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun  soon  dries  it,  and  any  water 
^t  fi^ls,  quickly  mnning  off,  has  less  effect  on  the  sheaves  Uian  when 
lying  on  the  n^oist  fields.  When  freed  by  treading  from  the  stalk,  the 
grain  is  stored  in  the  second  story  of  the  house,  and  the  straw  is  pre* 
served  in  stacks  or  houses  for  the  use  of  the  cattle,  and  for  their  own 
beds. 

**  The  straw,  however,  is  seldom  in  sufficient  abundance  to  serve  as 
fodder  for  their  cattle  during  the  winter  months,  especially  in  the  more 
inclement  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  they  supply  tlie  deficiency  by 
collecting  grass  from  the  jungles,  and  where  that  is  less  plentiful,  the 
fallen  leaves  of  trees,  particularly  fir-trees,  which  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  fodder  and  for  beds."    (P.  117—119.) 

The  breed  of  cattle  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  smaller  sorts 
found  in  the  plains,  but  they  are  somewhat  larger  and  better  of 
their  kind,  chiefly  black,  but  occasionally  red,  brindled,  or  pied. 
They  are,  in  general,  fat  and  handsome ;  and  the  people,  who 
pay  them  mu<m  attention,  make  great  use  of  their  milk  in  its 
dinlkrent  preparations. 

Villages,  either  inhabited  or  in  ruins,  are  scattered  all  over 
the  hills ;  and,  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  all  of  them  had 
ever  been  occupied  at  the  same  time,  it  wo'dld  give  a  strong  im- 
pression of  former  populousness  and  present  desolation.  But 
the  fact  appears  to  be,  that,  as  one  place  became  exhausted,  or 
as  inclination  or  various  accidents  might  determine  them,  the 
people  quitted  one  village  which  fell  into  decay,  and  established 
themselves  in  another  that  consequently  was  new^md  flourish- 
ing. These  villages  are  for  the  most  part  mean,  though  fre- 
quently very  pleasantly  situated ;  and  are  almost  always  adorned 
with  a  few  lemon  or  walnut  trees ;  or,  where  they  will  grow, 
with  mango  trees,  that  throw  a  grateful  shade  over  the  houses. 
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^hi)e  the  stone  temice&  buUt  at  Ijietr  roots  jieH  a  comforjtable 
'seat  to  the  iohabitants  under  their  branches.  The  houses  ai:e 
*  flat  roofed;  built  of  stone,and  seldom  exceed  one^tory  in  height. 
They  are  very  rudely  constructed,  the  side  of  the  hill  frequently 
aerviis^  for  one  of  the  walls,  whence  beams  project,  and  are  sup- 
,  ported  by  the  external  wall  or  front.  Their  interior*  liowever, 
Aoi^  maft  arvaai^  in  the  mo^  ^^omttodi^iis  saaniSBery  is.  s^wted 
to  be  well  swept  and  dean.  A  retp^kable  shaie  of  thefaovaietiB 
:i^way8  JMppgopriatcA  to  the  eocws,  thongh  idie  oponn^  ialkrmed  to 
>'4liem,  like^die  entnaaoe  to  Ihe-^weliing  itself,  is  aneomvttieady 
tSBGLiid)  and  nanrow. 

In-the  ootirse  of  oiwauthor^s  excnarsiQnsy  he  witnessed  at  a 
^tfflage,  called  Bahun,  a  very  extraordinary  practice,  to  T^kidi 
Hflie  inhabitants  of  the  -hills  submit  their  young  children. 

-^^  Several  stcaw. sheds  areicanstmcted  on^  bank*  above vphich  ax:dUl 
cidear  streaai  is  led  to  water  their  fields^  and.asmall  portion  of  this, 
^obaUy  of  three  Angers  breadttw  i6i>rQUghtioto  the  shedby  a  heUoir 
^ck  or  piece  of  bau^-  and. falls  from  this  spout,  ii^t*  a aniidl  draw, . 
.ffhich  carries  it  off  about  J.wa feet  below. 

**  The  women  brine  their  childcenta these  huts  intthe,  heat' of  the 
^day^  and  havivig-  lulled  them  to  8leep».aad  ^fanfit.  their  hodiea  and  i£e0t 
warm  in  a  blanket,  they  place  them  on  a  small  bench  or  tray  hodsop- 
jta]ly,in.sucha  way  tli^.the  water  jball  &11  upon  the.  crowa  of.the 
/he^y  just  keeping  the  jvhole  tofkwet  wsth  ita  stream. 

•  <<  .We  saw  two  under  this  imeration,  and  several  odiess  jcameia  whife 
:^m%  remainedy^  tof  place:  iheir.  cbildrea  in.  a  similar  w|^  Mkles :  aoiit&- 
jaaksare  equally*,  used  thus,  and«tbeirsle^  jeemed  kaaxA  and  unruffled- 
"  The  mode  too  of  lulling ;asleep  was  singdari  setzipg  the  infant 
with  both  arms,  with  tliese,  aided  by  the  knee,  they  ^ave  it  a  violent 
-rotatory  raoilaaD,  that  «eemdd  rat^er^  oaleeteed  to  shaloe  the  disid  to 
faeces  than  te  produce  the  stfft'^I^KNst  sf  shuiteB. 

'^itwasthomver,  ttBenn|;;«B'kBeffKSts^  €te<bf  ^cbedifldceactaB 
wsteniiyJookiQgatthe  »f  rwigr rn,  mud  eyeing  tfacAtaes  tandwaiisNsMi 
lerefysympAom  of  8tiK)ii^.<:wo«^a^  iMi%9a«fd9Mih 

siness  could  be  traced,  yet  the  vigorous  operatioaadmitted.'fif  OQf«w^; 
jte>ey as ffl<^*i*^ly^ closed,  imdindiirty  teoojads; it wa^rftst  aisleep- 

^  On  inquiry,  we  wi^e.informed  that  fthisaingalar  pvocess  foe  ^fiW- 
i|^  and  bathing  the  ebildren  is  universally .  us^  throughout  the  mOs 
^aere  there  is  the  means  of  using  it,  under  a  notion  that  it  is  verv 
salutary  to  keep  ^e  head  codl,  and  that  it  increases  hai^dihood  aim 
trtrengUi.  One  oriwo  women  usually  «t  with  the  diSldren  of  die  rest, 
whikt  lliey  are  employed  In  domestte- or  agricidtural  pmistuts.'*'    (P. 

j2.  Jvobuti^  a  hHl-state  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  one  ctf 
jSieprinctpal  states  of  the  second  dass,  if  not  in  the  amount  of 
its  revenues,  at  least  in  consequence  aotd  position.  Itt^ 
iKmnded  on  the  south  and  soutiir-east  bySirmore,  cm  the  east 
^Bi^  north-east  by ihe^tate'orFOnniirhffl/  firom  firhich  ifeis  divided 
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by  the  river  Pabar;  and  on  flie  north,  noiih-west,  ai^  west,  by 
seveml  petty  states,  which  are  now  merged  in  the  territories  of 
Bischur.  Previously  to  its  conquest  by  the  Ghoorkhas,  JoobiU 
wasgovemed  by  an  hereditary  chief  of  its  own^  under  the  title 
of  JlSna;  who  was,  generally  speaking,  ia  estate  of  tolerable 
independency  but  vmo  nominally  acloiowledgtd  himself  tribu<r 
taiy  to  one^r  odier  of  the  more  powerfiil  neigldiouriQg  states, 
and  mcmt  frequently  to  the  Rajah  of  Simiora,  whoAe.domiiiieas 
wtxe  contiguous. 

After  the  Ghoorkhas  had  redneed  Sinaoi>e  to  their  BQrvv«r;vthe 
petty  states  successively  fell  imder  dieir  sway,  wtth'Iittle'or  ao 
resistance ;  and  Joobul  became  mi  integral  part  of  tfce  Ne- 
jMiulese  territories.  The  reigning  Hana  was  deposed,  and  had 
since  lived  in  retirement,  supported  by  the  private  charity  of 
some  of  his  former  subjects,  who  bore  the  yoke  vof  their  eon- 
guerors  with  imjiatience,  and  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
transferrii^  their  altegiance  to  the  British  gov«mment.^  Of 
Hie  pppulation  and  revenues  of  this,  state  littfe  can  be  stated^ 
tlfte  only  &ct  known  is,  that  it  produced  aa  annual  fiiun  ^ 
24,000  rupees  to  the  Qhooridba.  The  chiirf  place,  (capkad  it 
€«ii  «eaT0eiy'be  cafied)  ia  the  fertretts  of  .Choi^U  ongadUy 
aching  more  tJMOt  ti»e  house  of  u  chieftain,  bat  converted  tato 
Irfortirod  post  by  Ifee  Qhooiihas, 

'  -**ThelbrtTsasquarebtradmg©fnogpeatc$teBtiwilha'taww«t<^^ 
tf  Its  comers,  and  ittclosrng  a  court  of  Hfeout  twen^  feet  Bfpate.  The 
largest  tower  was  occupied  as  a  temple  by  the  dinnity  tjsilj,  and  tfiiir 
is  ornamented  with  coasiderdble  neatness.  A  second  contained  the 
^mrtraeots  of  the  commandaQt,  a  «otd>ahdar. 

*  *<Tbe  whole  is  three  stories  high :  inlhe  lower  tne  cattle  of ^ii31«oitir 
were  stowed :  probaWy  in  time  of  siege,  these  gave  rciom  to -storesof 
dHferent  sorts;  In^seeond  and  third  the  garrison  ^ was  lodgefd.  A 
great  part  consists  of  open  verandah;  buttlve  sekKers  af  die  Bastard 
not  nice  widi  respect  to  their  accommodations,  generally  stretching 
diemselves  in  their  rosais  wherever  tlwre  is  room,  with  little  care  alydut 
the  apartment.  S^  less  do  the  Ghooridias  or  Iffineaen  eare-w^ere^ 
tbey  my  ^or  wearied  \SixAis. 

'*  A^otttllle'eaivt'^raftf  ki^^^Kiver«|}«^  l^esaof  &c«treeSyhoikn«l 
tvlkM^i^lcr,  w&i^nadbeen  denefa»yiibe>8(nbafai^ 
tarresistl^iattJMk  heiaaw  mppnuts^aaagi : they  would  ^oit  hai«  held 
mve.thaaiftiiir  or  five.dajs'  coasiMqptMn  ^or.the  garrisoa,  which-con* 
aisled  dflOO^iacai. 

,  **  Anaaiid  Ifac. Jnutdtng  th^  had  planted  a.  good  stnckaderiaot  more 
than  dx^&etirom  the  walls,  f^iich  was  aformidable  defence,  imd  would 
have  p(aii:eBtcd  such  ^oops  as  wese  likely  to  i^^[M>se  them  from  an  as-» 
aault;  and  the  walls  were  bored  into  loophole^  f(»:  musketr}'  in  all 
directions. 
**The  troops  were  all  under  cover;  bat  as  tiierewaa  na^raam^fiir 
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|hem  to  move  about  in,  tbey  would  have  been  forced  16  remain  con'- 
tiiiually  motionless  in  their  rooms»  which  would  of  itself  have  been  no 
trifling  inconvenience,  The-8tockade>  when  we  now  visited  it,  had  since 
the  evacuation  of  the  post  ffone  nearly  to  rum.  •       ^ 

*'  The  soubahdar  who  had  commanded  it  was  with  me  at  the  time  I 
examined  the  fort,  and  pointed  out  all  his  projects  and  contrivances ; 
*  but,'  said  he,  *  God  willed  it  otherwise,  and  1  am  now  your  servant*' 

^*  The  sensations  with  which  a  brave  soldier  views  the  place  he  once 
commanded  in,  and. which  he  haabcen  forced  to  yield  up  without  %ht- 
ing,  from  the  dread  of  famine  and  of  certain  destruction  to  his  troppis, 
must  be  painful,  however  blameless  he  deems  himself,  and  the  sQUbali- 
ibr  showed  that  be  felt  them  so. 

*\  But,  as  he  observed,  what  must  be  done  at  last  had  better  be  done 
with  a  good  grace  at  first.  He  had  no  means  of  resisting  the  oirer- 
^wering  force  that  sprang  up. against  liim,  nor  any  hope  of  assistance, 
nor  the  means  of  subsistence  till  such  could  arrive, 

**  He  pointed  out  the  corn  he  had  sowed  never  to  reap,  and  the  ini* 

frovement  he  meditated  but  could  not  complete,  with  somewhat  of  a 
itter  smile.  He  was  a  steady,  determined,  and  zealous  o^cer  ;  and  lit 
k  pleasing  to  think,  that  in  his  change  of  service  he  has  been  soiar 
fortunate  as  to  lose  nothing  in  emolument  or  respect,  and  that  while 
with  OS  he  met  with  all  proper  regard  and  attention, 
>  **  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  ^ist  no  oUoquy  attaches  to  a  jnap  who 
efaang^  his  side,  and  fights  ap^iist  the  cause  be  pace  contended  fi[^ 
•specially  if  the  train  of  original  service  has  once  been  bro^^^n ;  aw 
although  the  point  of  honour  seems  to  be  tenaciously  kept  by  the 
Ghooimhas,  and  their  attachmept  to  their  country  is  perhaps  sreater 
than  among  other  easterp  people,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  consioered  ^ 
dishonouridbleact,  if,  when  forced  by  an  enemy  to  surrender  prisoner, 
an  officer  of  theirs  should  enter  the  service  of  that  enemy. 

^<  In  this  way  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Sikh  chief,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the 
Ghoorkha  government,  has  inlisted  a  considerable  body  of  the  Ghooric- 
has  and  others ;  and  the  deserters  firom  the  forts  of  Malown  and  Jy« 
tock,  when  forced  by  famine  to  leave  their  garrisons,  inlisted  with  the 
armies  investing  ^these  places.'*     (P,  150, 151,) 

3.  Comharsein  is  a  petty  state  or  lordship,  governed  by  a  Rana : 
durine  the  period  it  wa^  held  bv  the  Ghoorluias,  it  was  asses^^d 
at  7500  rupees  per  annum,  ana  could  muster  two  hundred  aiul 
fifty  fighting  men,  o&e  hundred  of  whom  were  armed  with  majtdti- 
iocks.  The  reigning  sovereign,  as  usual,  was  deposed  by  the 
conquerors,  and  detained  in  prison  for  some  time,  on  the  con^ 
mencemeht  of  the  war  with  the  British ;  but  he  efifecied  faia 
escape  to  the  camp  of  General  Ochterlony,  with  whom  he  rie- 
mained  for  a  short  time,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  ^i- 
hausted  territories.  The  town  of  Comharsein,  which  Mr. 
Fraser  states  cannot  be  so  little  as  three  thousand  feet  above 
Ae  river  Sutlei,  is  mean  and  poor,  consisting  only  of  ai  dozen 
houses,  built,  like  the  rest  of  the  villages,  on  the  nills,  of  dty 
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fl^Mf  1^  .ifi>od>  in  the  ChiiiesQ  fflu^iom  On  the  banks  of  tl)» 
nrer^iwhidi  takes  its  rise  in  the  north-eastern  front  of  &e 
Hiiiiila  mountains,  and^  after  a  long  course,  flows  through  this 
petty  state,  our  author  discoTered  severallittts  of  gold-nndena, 
'who  gidh-a  Urelthood  by  washing  its  sainls  for  tbd  gold  they 
eontain.'  The  process  is  Aus  described : 
^  ^  This  precious  metal  is  found  in  considerable  quaittrd^  on  its  banks; 
siiid^  it  is  said,  comes  from  gold  mines  of  some  consequence  in  Bootan; 
at  or  near  the  source  of  the  river,  which  thus  carries  the  finer  partfi^ 
aTong  with  its  stream;  depositing  them  ||raduaTty  in  its  course.  One  dif 
^e  men  showed  us  the  process  hy  which  he  separated  the  gdld  from 
^e  sand ;  which  was  simple,  depending  on  the  superior  specific  weisl^ 
6f  the  sold  over  the  substances  with  which  it  was'  mixed.  Wim  a 
broad  shallow  wooden  platter  he  took  up  a  small  qua^ty  of  sand  from 
a  bieap  that  was  placed  on  a  hand-barrow,  and  which  probably  was  taken 
from  some  place  kiiown  to  be  richer  than  others :  this  he  dexterously 
washed,  by  dipping  in  the  riVer  the  side  of  the  bbard  frequently,  to 
illow  the  light  parts  to  drain  off,  and  fresh  water  to  come  on.  Thu^ 
tbe  gold  and  heavier  parts  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  hoUqm^; 
and  at  last  the  gold  alone  remaitied,  mixed  with  large  atid  heavy  par- 
ticles of  black  sand.  It  was  small  in  quantity ;  «)»  he  informea  Ut 
that  his  daily  earnings  werc^  not  more  than  fi'omtw6  to.  finiry  cA?  even 
five  anas ;  and  this  small  quantity  he  sells  to  the  semindarti  receiving 
&od  in'  return.  Probably  he  underrates  hn  profits  pamiely^— a  coix>f> 
inon  expedient  with  the  mhabitants  of  India,  who  cpi^a  not,  m  fonner 
times,  display  their  riches,  without  the  danger  of  having  them  forcildy 
wresied  from  them.  I  bou^^ht  all  the  gold  he  had,  or  at  reast  produce^ 
amounting  only  to  two  rupees."  (P.  191>  192.) 
/  4.  Of  tbe  boundaries  and  extent  of  the  petty  state  of  Theog, 
no  particulars,  are  siyen;  but  we  meet  with  several  interesrinr 
aketohes  of  the  enaracter  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,<» 
this  mountainous  region.  The  whole  of  them  are  still  in  that 
iiwni  barbarous  state,  between  tiie  complete  savage  and  that^ 
ipHkich,  in  consequence  of  a  commencing  intercourse  with  a 
eiTtlized  people,  is  just  emerging  from  so  gross  a  condition. 

**  The  character  of  the  mountaineer  corresponds  with  the  state  in 
which  he  is  found.  Much  of  his  original  nature  remains  stronely  in- 
dicated; he  is  wild  and  hasty,  and  apt  to  commit  excesses;  he  wttt 
steal  and  rob ;  and  those  who  have  the  power,  and  can  command  thfs 
devotion  of  others  become  petty  tyrants,  and  attack  and  ^under  thehr 
aeij^bbours.  Thehr  law»  if  they  had  their  will,  would  only  be  the  sword. 
This  has  been  signally  proved  by  the  strong  enmities  which  the  chie£i 
of  the  petty  lordships,  and  even  the  more  powerful  princes  of  the  coun« 
Iry,  b^ar  to  one  another,  and  the  endless  feuds  which  subsist  between 
tli^  find  even  between  the  minor  families  of  the  various  principalities. 
The  instances  of  individual  hatred  and  revenge  are  perhaps  not  less 
notorious  and  well  authenticated,  than  the  universal  propensity  io 
plunder  and  steal.    Such  must  always  be  the  condition  of  a  people, 
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€ilt  or  in^ptactiCftUey  hfrwin  a  laWlass  and  violent  coodoct.    ftiivvb^ia 

t0tbkimnAf  iim  tfae^moontaiiiear  of  thaia  hills  is  not  «nly  videnl^iaBct 

Tke  conduct  of  the  menoff  Pooaiirr  to  Uie  Ohoorkha^dnrsy  iSSthat 
of  die  eomhined  troops  of  fiiscbur»  Codoo^  Joohul,  &c.  to  Kirtee  JUna,. 
iferd  strong  proofs  of  this. 

«<  We  oan  dis€0¥er  in  them  all  the  uneertaint  wavering,  and  mttkty 
oautious  features  of  the  Asiatic  characteri  caught  perhaps  in  some  BiMi<^ 
4(aife  by  their  de{»ayed  intercobrse  with  the  plains,  as  well  as  reauun^' 
f^  in  the  breed  by  blood*  In  eye^-transaction  with  tkes^  people- tlA( 
tras  v^y  obvious.  ^Hie  conduct  of  the  chlefs:6f  the  different  districili. 
when  invited  to  take  a  decided  part  with  the  British  arms,  was  stiriki];^ly 
illustrative  of  it,  not  only  wfa^n  some.^adow  of  ^excuse  coasted  in  me 
^fnorance  of  the  people  for  such  irresolution,  and  even  double  dealttig^ 
Init  even  in  cases  where  no  chance  of  eventiud  advantage  «ould  bcfvcBiT* 
<»vered,  did  tbej  vacillate,  and  change,  and  n^otlate^  tm  botk  MA^ 
^iih  a  miserable  teeacherous  policy. 

'  '^  In  every  dealingof  inferior  importance  that  oceon^on  die  manch; 
Aey  prevaricated,  iHfled^  and  endeavoured  to'disappomt  or  dee^veios; 
Seldom  could  a  direct  answer  to  any  question  be  obtained  i  oriUl  wao 
ftur  proimse  without  an  idea  of  ftjfilaieftt,  aUbetngh  they  wcare  wmm% 
that  the  means  of  enforc^g  performance  wsereai^  our  hatl4s»  and  ii» 
irilivioiis  henefitwai  to  be  bbtained  by  wUhboldm^  what  wasldenuitid^d. 
TCb»  com  wanted  for  the  trqops  and  x^ijiiired  of  them,  but  ivhich  they 
^eidief.  declared  their  inabiUty  to  siqpply^  or  about  which)diey  f^pvo-^ 
^ted  for -dajrs,  was  at  last,  on  search,^  fow^d  in  Abundance  krituit 
houses,  although  Uie  price  fixed  upon  it  by  their  owii  headmaii  hd^ 
kaen  «dvanceaforits  purcliaBer  imd  Ibis  at^i^  ti^  they^  hnew^ 

Aal-lhe  OhoofUui  power  ^was  wefthiwim,««iid^e  BriOshhmDli^MA 
Iwuiwgttheir  #wn  ohai^l8^4iw^<Wff^M0t  MlpaMOieryixnuaml^tetiHk 
wry  miiiuuMKiiilqaaaU  kr  their«tenicter.  JUicc«B^  Jui8tiQi,4iM 
^MModing  ihamt.ahoy^oKyesBiegotspdljiiomili  ilmailiioir^^^ 
It  aidif^pMtjgg  digw  n  <to  thoseHvrftom.A^  l«M«^to4>o<tbeir«siqierioB|^ 
inppwaer.  l£ose-iiAo*ware>foffemosl»iift.&pyfa^  to  ua^Ao^nagOBsarioa 
we  wanted,  wei;e^  when  brmight  before  us,  by  &  the  most  seifvile^d 
^J6ctin^ieirpmfessn»siafser¥k:e«^deTO^       '3fP;^l,'2C@.) 

t  FroHL  the.  preceding,  accoiitit,  it  mlL^readilyl  be  seei^,  Jiha» 
iioapitalily  is  jiotva-  characterise  of  ^ese  jrude. juountainaerii 
VMiseibeas  ia.nolmilike  vthat  of  Aft  Scottiah.  highfandej^»^^gon^ 
^tiago£acoBsoe  bot-wwm  ir(M^fleQt*jadEe^  sliiflta^^^bft 

those  of  thetphiliheff^tottt.coaiae:  ti0««irs,.'aiid  .ai  |iilaid4ike 
iwnpfier.aiid  waiflirti-wdi^.tof^^  atUafikbeaaet  ^mnUheir 

bi^  they  wear  iBiesr'«Qd,^^^^v^^  <aai^affiMrdfOl^a^inpoi4i 

skidds  are  not  of^conunonoceuirenee^  egBejgptaarong  Ause  4tbto 
acre  aboTa  the  common  order.  This  national  dress  is  ^adc^iliid 
by  the  smnUer.and  remoter  chiejEs,  excepting  that  ^e  doih^a. 
oi  a  fine  texture,  and  that  they  wear  a,  few  onxaBiiel;its :'  btit 
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)A0|^%%e^  «Lr#1»f  ft  y^ter  ^^r^  or  are  njore  i^Hspos^d  t&  in- 
Sedg^i^^eii'^raliityj  ftss«uQie  Ihd^Ifitidofttai&ee^eostfutoe.' 1[%e  dress 
6#'we  wemeii  IB  aingiilar  e&ocigh. 

^.  Jhey  P9re4t.bIaidE^ihwta4ikei  that  of  the Jaen^^huib  eodtog  in.  a 
kifig^^pettteQS^i  ai<la|Mt>ahd(^p[>arsevdoUeB«vritppedsev6w 
i«>abd  them>  seiK^ly  all  ia  tatters,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  straDg^lj 
?iround  routid  ibe  headL»  as  a  sort  of  turban,^  were  their  usual  costume, 
^ej  woreiihehr'bair'twisted  up-inta  Ifcmg  thick  rollsy  arnammited  with 
i%dw06ihaiigtiig  down  tbeir  badct^wi  ornament  in  wMch  they  a|^>ear 
|IHliav«i§aei£yvpii<^kd4faieQa«elve84'-^  lihis'  tail  or  h^;e 

piil^sikngw  toraiMsb^^balewtiiM  vaistrandiof  ftlhidcaeaaat  kmt 
MoalototAekf «nn. . vl^ose wlMijrerB^Bi^jSo  far»inat^.<w.tOb poAiesa  a 

a.quanti^  of  black  wool ;  the  end  of  all  these  queues  waa  ptt&d:out 
i9lft^a8«rt^4a6sd.ofv^unaHiplaj^an^  w»6^tied  bv  a«triDg 

of.jpedwool.  To  uncairel«uch  aJiead^dcesi  must  b&,anenalesa,|«s|k» 
miil  fear  it  must  be;Men;:ed,  diat  the  heads  of  these,  fiurpreiitures  are 
not  in  A  state  commendable  for  cleanliness.  ^ 
'"^They  wear  Nyhuts  or  large  rings  in  the  nose,  after  4he  common 
Htadostanee  fashion,  and  ear-rinp>  valuable  and  large,  accnrding  t<> 
Ae^mwas  of  the  owner.  %  Round  the  ander«tle  huge  and  heary  imia'» 
aaaiil^  of  -peiNieF,  ^  and  oar  tiie  arms  -  large  lMU)gles '  of  4he'  same,  ^t  of 
4Mias»^^»da^toea<afad-fii)fe«Miro«|r^^  of  tkB»  metaltk  imd 

round  the  neck,  and  on  tlttt^teieast,4^1i^y^wear  aiftt^fiiaioa  oC  iMi^ 
glass,  pei^^ter,  and  sometimes  perhaps  of  silver.'*    (P.  905,  206. ) 

!* The  customs,  in*  tiievhilly  regions  expU^ed  hf  Mti  VrBj^er, 
^th  respect  to  marriage,  are  very  extraordinary.  Women  are 
iere.ai*)icle8  of  j^roperty ;  it,  is  mualt  for.,the.  iutarfe Jiufiband^^a 
imrdu^se  his^i^fite' ftpm  her.pare»ts.;^»nd.  thfti,»Mn  ijMia^pai4 
jiMsii^  )ii^thiy^c^  otthe.  pw^idtiaaer.    Pie  cnatio^aiar^^isfe^l^^ 

flaaii«idividndljrv  ^y  ^<M»»^b«itovtiieb  fesfkee^ 
l^iia^pitftAjIBe^ii^mlSBr  Yv«A' whom  ^ve  in  eowmon.f^f^'Hie 

first  bom  chiW  belonggstc*  the  rfdest 4)r6^r;  and -the  next  in 
is«cceftsiim'are;:snppl$ed  in  turn.  '<I?he  efFcct  of  this  retolting 
^cnstomy  as  may  be  expected,  is  deplorably  •  injurious  to  tlic 
jBl^tais  df  the  females ;.  who,  seeing  chastity  not  valued,  aie 
not  caleful topregerye  it, :  Beth  .woinenf  and  men 4)arucipaie 
ili.^elabour  of  ti%e  field,  with.>tbfiir.eattle.\  The  women  weed, 
wigifduc%  gather  st^neit,  oi4  the  earn,  attend  the  thrashing  it 
|»jF.  Aa  4ieet  o^  esAtinou  a  .round  p^ekved  >apot»|  i^nd  aift  it  ffom 
toe  bask.  The  Operation  of:  rBdu^Mgit  t^inftealas^p«ffQffm^ 
hfi  ssratU  w  atet^Jimk  of  ^iiiipletbut  ^effiQient ;  cmitri'insmce.  The 
mleiior  of  4heir  houses  is  confei^ble  ai^  ^eim ;  they  are 
«lwaya  seen  in  villages,  consisting  of  f«®m  five  *€►  twenty  dwell- 
ings, ahd-^Brequently- form  picturesque  objects  at  a  aistance> 

i2 
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crowning  some  heigh^  ov^han^g.a  glen,  w  itMatkipl^i^ 
with  wpod  on  the  uprising  faee  of  a  lull.  Every  one  has  <Hie 
or  more  lofty  ornamented  towers  or  temples  overlooking  the 
village.  Besides  these  temples  (for  superstition  here  holds  her 
sovereign  sway),  there  are  In  every  village,  and  on  each  way- 
side, temples  erected  in  honour  of  different  Hindoo  deities, 
under  innumerable  names ;  in  addition  to  which  they  have  an 
infinite  variety  of  deities  of  their  own,  the  genii  loci,  whose 
temples  are  seen  on  every  hill,  at  every  turn  and  remarkable 
place  on  the  road.  There  is  not  a  single  pinnacle  of  a  hill  diat. 
1$  not  topped  with  a  heap  of  stones,  a  single .  pillar,  or  a  spoall 
hut ;  to  wnich  the  mountaineer  turns  with  mysterious  solemni^ 
and,  prostrating  himself,  offers  his  supplications  to  the  divinity 
of  the  place. 

The  internal  regulation  of  their  villages  and  small  comrnu- 
nities  perfectly  resembles  the  patriarchal  form  of  their  more 
important  governments.  Every  village  has' its  seana,  or  chief, 
to  whom  the  inhabitants  pay  great  deference,  and  refer  all  their 
disputes.  He  always  possesses  much  influence,  and  when  any 
requisition  is  to  be  made  from  a  village^  the  seana  is  the  person 
whose  province  it  is  to  enforce  it.  He  also  collects  the  tribut!^ 
for,  the  government,  and  is  in  some  measure  considered  asxe* 
sponsible  ibr  the  conduct  of  his  villagers. 

*'  Each  head  of  a  family  exercises  a  very  arbitrary  right  over  the 
members  of  it;  but  this,  in  common  with  all  the  nations. of  the  East, 
18  increased  by  custom  and  by  remoteness,  as  higher  authorities  caA 
less  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  parental  privilege.  Even  the 
lives  of  the  members  of  his  family  are,  with  perhaps  little  appeal,  ia 
the  hands  of  the  head  of  it,  and  their  persmis  are  fully  at  his  merc^^^ 
The  power  he  possesses  of  disposing  of  their  liberties  is  too  certaui 
und  too  frequently  exercised,  as  appears  proved  beyond  dispute;  and 
indeed  the  number  of  slaves  always  brought  from  the  bilk,  which  are 
met  with  in  native  families  in  Hindostan/ affords  too  stnMag  evidence  !• 
leave  a  doubt  that  this  traffic  goes  on  to  a  great  extent. 

^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ghoorkhas,  during  their  tyranny*  seized 
and  sold  the  unhappy  mountaineers,  particularly  of  Gurwhal,  in  great 
numbers :  of  that  country,  in  the  course  of  twelve  years,  two  lacs  of 
people  are  said  to  have  been  thus  disposed  of  2  in  consequence  of  the 
desolation  spread  around  from  the  seizure  of  his  crops  for  military  pur- 
poses, the  zemindar  could  seldom  pay  the  quota  of  his  tribute ;  out  of 
a  family  of  four  or  five  children  they  forced  him  to  give  up  one  as  a 
commutation,  and  instances  have,  it  is  said,  occurred,  where  every  one 
of  the  childreii  were  thus  in  succession  torn  away. 

**  The  distress  of  the  parents  too,  their  own  pressure  for  food,  fVe*- 
quently  occasioned  voluntary  sales  of  their  o&pring,  and  one  was  dis* 
posed  of  that  the  rest  might -have  food.  But  although  ^lis  distress 
nfught  partly  oqcasion  this  vic4ati6n  of  the  feelings  ^fnature^  it  is  k^  bet 
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f\met*^  }W  ikrough  the  Mimala  MounHAts.  Il  7 

tnteA  Aattuch  an  eitpedtetit  would  not  have  beeft  resorted  to  had  hot 
prerioiisemtrieiice  pointed  it  out :  ift  mil  probabiliiy  the  practice  hm* 
Mig  exittea,  aad  the  panots'  feettngs  have  beem  renderea  ealloui  by 
CUitoni. 

^^  Slaves  from  the  hills  liave  been  long  known  in  Hindottan.  The  in* 
habitants  of  Bischur^  however*  deny  that  they  ever  thus  dispose  of 
^leir  children ;  those  of  Sirmore  and  Gurwhal  confess  that  they  some- 
times  do,  and  I  fear  that  the  former  state  does  not,  in  such  denial,  ad- 
here to  truth. 

**  The  females  of  Bischur  are  spoken  of  as  excelling  those  of  the 
other  states  in  beauty,  and,  accordingly,  slaves  of  this  nation  are  sought 
after,  a  temptation  probably  not  to  be  resisted ;  and  in  a  country  sur- 
lounded  by  states  that  practise  such  a  custom,  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
thoukL  Indeed,  from  the  result  of  some  inquiries,  and  the  manner  in 
which  some  offers  which  we  made  for  experiment  were  received,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  all  they  with  is,  that  it  should  not  be  believed  that  they 
9te  guilty  of  what  nature  must  tell  every  one  is  a  disgraee&l  andcrael 
crime. 

**  llie'prices  of  such  slaves  vary  greatly,  and  depend  on  manv  cir« 
qumstances ;  the  age,  beauty,  or  strength  of  the  person  to  be  sola ;  the 
necessity  and  distance  from  market  of  the  seller.  Far  in  the  hills,  an4 
remote  from  the  chief  marts  for  such  traffic,  the  price  will  have,  and  I 
believe  has,  reference  to  that  which  is  given  by  a  zemindar  for  a  wife  ^ 
contemplating  that  the  parent  is  to  be  totally  deprived  of  any  future 
intercourse  with  his  child,  as  well  as  from  the  benefit  of  his  or  her  la** 
hour,  from  twenty  to  fifty  rupees  will  probably  be  the  extent  of  tlie 
demand  in  auch  situations. 

**  If  dntreis  be  the  reason  for  sale,  and  the  seller  be  the  offerer,  not 
the  acceptor  of  an  olfer,  a  very  small  sum  indeed  will  often  answer ;  T 
think  I  have  heard  of  eight  to  ten  rupees,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain : 
hunger  and  distress  will  force  a  human  being  to  make  dreadful  sacri^ 
fices,  but  I  believe  that  at  the  usual  places  for  such  purchases  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  plains,  from  50  to  150,  and  even  200  rupees,  are  com- 
mMily  given  for  a  promising  slave,  not  quite  a  child,  of  either  sex,  when 
ttttraorainary  beauty,  or  some  accidental  circumstance,  does  not  fix 
mi  tiiem  any  extrinsie  value/'    (P.  218— ^[20.) 

In  justice  to  the  British  government  in  India,  we  must  add, 
Aat  it  haa  done  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
Ais  mihappy  traffic,  by  a  decided  prohibition,  declaring  that 
all  slaves,  purchased  suDsequently  to  the  date  of  the  regulation, 
shall  be  liberated  on  application  to  a  magistrate.  And  this 
prohibition  has  been  duly  enforced,  particularly  in  the  upper 

Erovinces  which   are  most  liable  to  the  temptation,  liberty, 
aving  always  been  given  to  those  persons  whose  cases  were 
naprea^Qited  to  die  proper  authority;   although  there  is  still 
nmaoa  to  fear  th^  the  nafiBurious  traffic  txKitiiiiiea  to  be  can*  / 
lied  on,  but  with  great  secrecy  and  caution.    It  is  ho^n^ever 
•OTM  mitigatioa  of  skvei^  in  Hiadostaa  (if  any  thifig  tarn 
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quit  their  owners. 

*  5s  Bisiitt0i»^^ik0^^^^tm^ff^mt^  t>f  tKls^tiM^Kfiitf  re- 

gk^t  origfBalljr  it  ^m  a  Amatt  provin^v  btitHby^  Biri>9eqii0ttl^ 
and  grdcd&i  enetostdktfiettts'tt  has  acquired  its  present  import** 
toce.  On  one  side^tt  borders  on  €hma,  aitd  in  othet-directiontt: 
it  is  bounded  by  various  states  in  an  irregular,  andy  for  tbe  most 
part,  undiTided  Iiae«  It  is  idividedinto  four  districts,' viz.  K'unar 
wur,  the  tract  which  includes  the  two  chief  towns  x>f  Ramoave 
and  Seribiy  and  psirt  of  the  valle^i^of  tkeSutic^,  the.  valley,  ptthi^ 
river  Pabuvi^an^the^valltes^of^lIiawiH^aadfTeekuFi^^ 

The  wild  pas8«»'a»d  hafdy  inlHkbkasts  of  Kunawttr  «t>oiM(bW 
tuto  the  chief  stnei^h^«rf  Bisch^:  th^^'iMrovince  ist4iiAKwpf#i^ 
aUe^afid  b}««ik  kF  ^liiAal0pbai«tt¥«iid^n]^Myd«etiv^  in^  soil;  I«t 
produces  but  little  grain,  and  the  inhabitants  exchange  salt;' 
wool,  wooltert'-cloths;  and  other  :articles  for  torn;  whidi  they 
procure  frbm  more  fertile  districts.  Many^^fiheep  and  Catde  arcr 
reared  in  Kunawur,  parti^alarly  the  ygk  of  Tartary,  which  is 
found  in  the  remoter  parts.  The  inhabitants  are  strongly; 
^larked  with  the  Tartar  physiogncmiy,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  integrity,  whidi^  has  thrown  auto  their  ^ha&ds«  n^ost^'of^  that 
€0inaBevce  Jbetweea  Hindoslafi^  asd^Tartaiy,  and  betwden  Tmnc 
tary  and  Cashmere.  Every  person  is  safein  ILntia^wnf #  totmhuH^ 
ever  rel^iott^or^  sect  iieftiniKy^  be*  MrwFi^aserhadrieeOidbolth^ 
tiie  foilowiisg  pleasingiiBStaiieeiof^  th#>  honest  p^mottta^ty^ef^' 
K«i&fiMrum»e^traV6Hkig  m«ir(^<jn^;  which  to)^  place  long  after  hii^ 
tdtir  was  made/ 

**  He  was  invited  to  make  a  trading  > voyage  inta'Boot«b|Hi4'TarW 
kwxdf  w»d»  san^of  inm^i^veiiy^cottsiderable^itt  his  estkiml^By  mtm'mim^ 
trOBled  to  hkny40*^p0eitte«oii(ie  of  the  ^fu^ndhice  of  these  partfi  ptaljg^, 
with  a  view  of  rerifying^  his^elatiaoiftand'p^y  fO'ja^gc^of  the^iwih«^ 
of  the  commodities  in  questiont  and  of  the  possibility  of  procuring 
them.  ^  The  man -was  wuh^  4diffieal4yvindu<3ed  to  tabe^ehaiga  .of  <bis 
ntpneyy  and  withistillgBeatfis^difficiilW  pr^ailed^nto  p^^^ 
yer  the  articles  in  thetpbuius  of  HuiaostaHr,  at  some  distance  from  thoi^ 
hitls^  with  his  own  hands.     Bht  he* fulfilled  his.  promise,  and  in  a  wi^, 
that  proved  his  hdnesty,  for  he  himself  brought,  Very  nearly  at  the  time 
he  was  expect£^  Id^arrive,  a  quantitynf  the  things  ordered,,  which ^ 
shdwed  he  had^6tW(^y'adWred»to  h?d  i)iirg«m  of  6nfy  nmk&g  a'profiti 
oa^^e^  ar  tides  "of^^tainftdilite'trajfli^^wha^  ^e  ftill  value  t>f  i£e  moneys 
WM^si«MiNt  t0^^#lendev»4i»'go]s)^^  tlitssexowittkipariite^isost^ft^ 
I^ is  deUglrtM^ndbiiralMMhig  |» tieowMi  m  idmmammG&sthmiBamtkmmi 
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4MAulbsia!SHiatt  id(^  wkbh  they  c«rrT':aboiit  theuMpenonik 

The  other  districtg  of  the  state  of  &uiGhiin«ne^*.for  the  laxmb 
pirt^reJKiceediiigtyfeftile ;  but  their  nihabita&tft  ane^hy  no  meam, 
<^haracterized  b^  the  integnl^  and  fidelity  of  Ito  Kuaaviisrees^ 
beipg.^reyenge^il  aud  treacnerous,  abandoned  ia  morals,  and 
▼kiouA  in  their  habits^  particularly  in  the  valliei  of  Nawur-aacL 
Tadiui^.  Aaa  pi>o0f  of  !the  savape  indifferenee  with  which  theyr 
liMii  iipooitiiaaife^f  aootittr,  Ii&«  Fraaer  refatas  4haimere  waalf^ 
tiMwwa  4)9  ioha:  wttLandttoe-  them  to.>pat«a-nuukLto  ^death^-^-** 
iMprfy  fbg  ths^tataafiMtianfO^  geemg-the^blood  flow  aad  -maffar. 
ifig  ilie'lae^fftAiggics^f  thJiirranhappy  yiatim  I  Female  ttkaa-^ 
fb^is  htH«>(raite  uii^<»wn,  and  miiraer,  robbery,  and  'outraife 
of  ^rery^kind  are  regarded  with-  indiffisrence.  We  rehiotan^ 
pass  over  much*  curious  informa1m>n  relatrre  to  tiie  natural 
nistory,  and  political  condition  of  the  state  of  Biachur,  ia 
order  to  conduct  our  readers  to 

6.  Gwrwhalf,  the  chief  scene  of  Hindoo  mythology.  Thia; 
atfUie.  issof  great  extent  thoufid^  of  small  comparative  valuer 
xaaaf  rof  the  lai^iivecsof'UBper  India,  and  all  those  whidh. 
ferm  tiua  ov^iin  <^vthe  GhmgesitnWe  Jtheir  riae  in  tt8-iaamitaina»\ 
Mdk  hoUK;  th^ffrc«une:  tfaeoogh  its;  tenitoiy«  The  dtvitimHn 
ofitCkHmwhil^ttis  net  easy  to  asc^ertaittt  its  moc^  vakraUe  jmrtt 
y»  thi»  yggy '  fei tite  vaHfey  o£'DeynA**Kioon,  iiidiiefa  extends  nomi 
Ift^  Jmmm  t6  tiie-C^ges;  through  a  length  of  forty  miles,  and* 
iafrom  eight  to  eleven  miles  in  breadth.  Prior  to  the  conquest' 
of  this  state  by  the  Ghoorkhas  (which,  though  attempted  ia ; 
1791,  was  not  completed  until  1803)  the  vaUey  of  Deyrah-^ 
IJhbon  ia  saidto  have  yielcled  to  tber  government  a  lack  of  ru«t* 
0ses..  yearly  ;.f  but  the  (ihooddias,  having. devastated  it  greatly^, 
]9Mr«r  reahzed  more  than  twea^jihonaand  rupees  per. annunw. 
'Bh»-diteftownL  OB.  capital  of  Gui^hiLia.  Sram^gwe:  Jt  wa^i 
cnce  cnwfwuilivrly/popukMis  ««d  proepMroiuu  beiBg . n»t  oalj^ 
th^  reudasce  o£tiie  cour^  but ^ako  a  oonaidembte  eisfcrepdt .  for* 
Hfe  mxKtobe  of  the  vamu«' countries  in  and  on  eirtier^  side  of ^ 
liteSiiowy'Bfofuiitatns^  whicfc  were  exchanged  by  means  of  va-*-' 
lious  ghauts  or  passes.  At  present,  Srenuggur  is  falling  rapidly: 
to  decay,  partiiy  from  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  its  con-^ 
qi^erors>  and  partly  also  in  consequence  of  a  violent  earthquake 
wlfc4«Qfe{ilaceiinLl803>.as  w«lLa«  from. the  ananal  encroach- 
inents  of  the  river  Alacknunda,  on  whose  southern  iMUiLdtiiw 


t^iiJUMidfaa^ahtafly  caMe«lBedtabo«i^  tko  smi^oaiof  that:r 
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IW  Bmser't^  Tour  Ommgh^ht  IBmM 

wkieh  flew  firbn Hke  r^eeoies  of  the  Motr-^Ml  HtoAi;  Ifae 
temples  and  places  of  attraction  to  the  devotees  of  HkidoiBlim 
^e  comparatively  numenms.  Two  of  these  are  pre-emmeiillf 
Celebrated,  viz.  Jumnoiree,  or  the  source  of  Ae  Jumba^  aim. 
Gangotree,  or  the  source  of  the  Ganges. 

<  In  his  progress  to  Jumnotree,  our  author  witnessed  a  curious 
solemnity  at  a  village  called  Cursalee. 

'^  It  is  large,  tolerably  neat,  and  probably  populous ;  but  at  present  it 
is  full  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  who  hare- 
brought  the  images  of  their  gods  to  bathe.  The  8e§na,  with  the  Pmn* 
dity  and  Brtthmins  of  Jumnotree,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  bo& 
sexes,  came  out  to  meet  us.  The  Pundit,  a  mean  aind  dirty  lool^ir 
te^w,  cM.  like  the  rest  in  coarse  blankets,  came  forward,  and  insistea 
on  marking  m^  forehead  with  the  sacred  yellow;  a  ceremony  which  I 
submitted  to  with  a  good  grace  as  to  a  high  compliment^  and  whidlk 
was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Hindoo  attendants,  who,  as  weU  as  th^ 
Seana,  and  most  of  the  villagers,  received  this  blessing  after  me.  .We 
then  proceeded  to  our  quarters,  which  were  very  tolerable*  clean  and 
dry.     As  for  coolness  of  situation,  it  is  not  here  much  required. 

**  The  annual  ceremony  of  carrying  the  images  of  their  gods  to  wasli 
in  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Jumna  is  (it  appears)  one  of  much  solem- 
nity among  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood;  and  the  concourse 
of  people  here  assembled  has  been  busily  engaged,  wnd  continues  tote 
fidly  occupfed  in  doing  honour  to  it.  They  dance  to  the  soimd  of 
sliange  music,  and  intoxicate  diemselves  wi^  a  sort  of  vile  spinl^ 
brewed  here  from  grain  and  particular  roots,  som^mes,  it  is  saidt 
sharpened  by  pepper.  The  dance  is  most  grotesque  and  savage:  a 
multitude  of  men  tiding  hands,  sometimes  in  a  circle,  sen^etimes  ia 
Hue,  beating  time  with  their  fe^t,  bend  with  one  accord^  first  nearly  to 
the  earth  witli  their  faces,  then  backwards,  and  then  sidewise,  with  vlh^ 
rious  wild  contortions.  These,  and  their  uncouth  dress  of  black  and 
gray  blankets,  give  a  peculiar  air  of  brutal  ferocity  to  the  ass^nblage. 
The  men  dance  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  they  are  joined  by  the 
women,  who  mix  indiscriminately  with  them,  and  keep  up  dancing  and 
intoktcation  till  the  night  is  far  advanced.  They  continue  this  frantic 
kind  of  worship  for  several  days ;  and)  in  truth,  it  is  moeh  in  thiion 
wM  their  general  manners  and  ludbits,— savi^  and  inconsistent.  JU. 
a  plade  so  sacred,  the  resi^nee  of  so  vmny  hdy  Bn^mins,  »id  the 
liesort  of  so  many  pious  pilgrims^  we  might  expect  to  find  a  strii^  at* 
teqtio^  to  the  forms  of  religion,  and  a  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
privations  and  austerities  enjoined  by  it.  So  far,  however^  is  this  from 
the  truth,  that  much  is  met  with,  shocking  even  to  those  Hindoos  who 
4ure  least  bigotted.**    (P.  4i2.) 

-  The  celebrated  spot  which  obtains  the  name  of  Jumnotree  i» 
thus  described.  ^ ^ 

^*  It  is  very  little  below  the  place  where  the  vwious  small  streams  fima^ 
^edon  the  mountain  brow,  by  the  meting  of  many  masses  of  snow,  mlita 
in^ikiei  and  fidl  into  Ihtesin  bdow.    To  4us  basuii  hornvn/tf  the«ejs«a» 
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Meetii  ftr  mmed&ieljr  above  Htk  toot,  Ae  rocks  agnn  dMeover  th^ 
4Miaw[i9  arid,  though  ndt-soiofty  as  wose  helow,  diey  iaterpotea  com** 
fMebar  to  furth^  progress*  in  t)ie  bed  of  the  torrent :  a  mass  of  snow 
iDo  had  fallen  from  above  at  th^  fiirther  extremity  of  this  pass,  under 
which  the  river  runs.  Between  the  two  banks,  the  view  is  closed  br 
the  breast  of  the  mountain,  which  is  of  vivid  green  from  perpetual 
tmnsture,  and  is  furrowed  by  time  and  the  torrents  into  numberless  ra^ 
innes ;  and  down  these  rai^nes  are  seen  trickling  the  numerous  sources 
«f  this  braach  of  the  Jamna.  Above  this  green  bank,  rugged,  bare* 
and  darici  roeky  difli  arisen  ami  the  deep  calm  beds  and  cHto  of  snow, 
foweriBg  abo«ve  all,  finish  the  picture.  Noble  rocks  of  varied  hues  aad 
§dm&,  crowned  with  luxuriant  dark  foliage^  and  the  sHrcsun  fbamiaf 
£rom  rock  to  rock,  forms  a  foreground  not  unworthy  of  it. 

**  At  the  place  where  it  is  customary  to  perform  ablution,  the  rock 
on  the  north*east  side  of  the  river  is  very  steep.  This  seems  to  b^  of 
Ihe  same  nature  as  that  which  has  been  noticed  at  Usurecgurh,  appa^ 
feaUy  quartsose,  and  chiefly  white,  but  exhibiting  different  shades  andl 
cidours.  The  structure  also  is  laminous,  and  from  between  these  la^ 
fttinse  run  sevoral  small  streams  of  warm  water,  forming,  together,  a 
considerable  quantity.  There  are  several  other  sources,  and  one«Oi 
particular,  from  which  ^rings  a  column  ^f  very  considerable  Size,  is 
akuate  m  the  bed  of  the  river  between  two  large  stones,  and  over  it 
ftils  a  stream  of  the  river  water.  This  water  is  much  hotter  than  that 
already  noticed :  the  hand  cannot  bear  to.be  kept  a  moment  in  it,  and 
It  emits  much  vapour.  I  could  not  detect  the  least  acidity  by  the  taste, 
fior  any  sulphureous  or  other  smell  in  the  water ;  it  was  exceedingly 
poie,  tfaoqpopent,  and  tasteless.  A  great  quantity  of  red  cmst,  appa- 
rently deposited  by  the  water,  which  seemed  to  foe  formed  of  an  iroa 
Ojxkte,  and  some  gritty  earth,  covered  all  the  stones  around  and  under 
the  stream.  This,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  hardened  into  a  perfect  but 
very  porous  stone,  whilst  bebw  the  water  it  was  f)«quently  mixed  with 
a  wmy  substance  ai  a  very  peculiar  character,  of  a  dull  yellowish  co- 
lour, somewhat  like  isinglass,  cerUiinly  a  production  of  the  water,  as 
wdl  as  the  above  crust,  for  it  covered  the  stones  over  which  the  stream 
van,  and  was  very  abundant. 

"  ^*J£he  violence  and  inequality  of  the  stream  frequently  changes  tha 
ibad  ^  the  river.  Formarly  it  lay  on  the  side  <^posite  to  this  rock,* 
JMd  the  numerous  sources  of  this  warm  water  were  then  very  perca»* 
^tUe,  many  of  them  springing  from  the  rock  and  gravel  to  some  heignt 
ia^theair ;  but  several  of  these  are  now  lost  in  the  present  course  of 
the  stream.  These  warm  springs  .are  of  mat  sanctity,  and  tlie  spot 
&v  bathmg  is  at  that  point  before  mentioned,  where  one  of  a  consider- 
able sise  rises  in  a  pool  of  the  cold  river  water,  and  readers  it  miMsi 
warm.  This  jet  is  both  heard  and  seen,  as  it  plays  far  under  the  sue* 
&ce  of  the  pool.  These  springs  have  all  particular  names,  such  as 
Oou'reecound,  Tubutcound,  &c,;  and,  as  usual,  a  superstiti«>us  tale  is 
nlated  concerning  their  origin.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  spirits  of  ^ 
MSMuith  or  twetoe.&dy  men  who  follawed  MiAa  J>«o  from  Lunka  (after 
ShsusttraatioB  of.  the  tyraat  Rawen),  to  HimdU,  inhabit  this  rock,  and 
aJMifeMHiHy  .W0iihip  JMA.  ^  But  why  this  opeatlpeii.  should  pr«d«io# 
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yin^  iif  \m nw<M  m  iMi  fiiii  it  mm ■m.tlmm^  Hmm$ihnmwm§\m 
AepeoplelNillMdylwIiiledio  Jruodii  tmd^ipfftymimBA^Taam^i  h\%di^m^ 
mlJierealab  IbaUiedt  wasfiim]!!!^' over,' iiu  submittodl  to  be^jiMthai 
b^r^the  racied^mnd  of  the  Jiot^piings  inttke  forehead  likeith^  raat^'  and 
wcouiw  waa^oblig^  to  makeaiyjpnewDtto.the  pridtibrhHKBiiBitlqri^ 
'*  I  e(mi]^ied  w&^the  custom  of  approaehing  the  apefr  vMthtbaie^Mli. 
tHie^whoIe of  the^ people  hadptit  off.thw  shoea^ieag  wajujbekiWi-  We 
lOAked-aromidin.vaHi^r  4iautiiatioB  when^-to^piMe  the^v^igbt  nndtfy 
cmm';  andy^aa  tbe-wreather  wf  too  cold  to  keep  the  pen»lee»poaod  Ui 
itr^tth  theimiiuiieiitapp^ar«ieeto£nuii|X  agi^fiodf'taQiigk^va^wX^^ 
fOyictuni.V    (P. 428^^29.) 

Sercral  Very  mterestmg  geological  observations  on  the  IKi 
mala  mountains  terminate  thb  account  of  Jumnotree,  for  which, 
we  have  not  room ;  we  shall,  therefore,  extract  only  a,  few  pass^ 
fishes,  descriptive  of  the  author's  journey  to  Gangotree  or  Uuski 

Steee,  near  the  sounieof  the  Bhaeiruttee  (the  principal  fount o( 
s  GanffesX  in  the  ^c^itre*  of  >the;raiiffe  of  tne  Himila  mooBft 
taiiia»  ca&ed  Itodi^eo^HuiialB*^  Im aeeeBding.tO' thte^atupendous 
bhi^t,  JVfe.  Frsi^  ii&d  his  par^  .experienced  thsttliffipalty'of 
Uremai^.^riileltia  £^on>reschtiig  an^^levatsotr  beyond  Ithe^raw 
^on  of'vegetflEtkmv-  Tte-nativee^ho*  at^end^dbim,  nolfvi^l^ 
atoidiii^  that  t^trcumetance,  attributed  it  tO'  the  seraa  or  poison 
in^thfe  air  arising  from  the  perfume  of  flowers. 

**1  hadiioadea  thatliet^.of  sUuatiQiiiCQQU  kmmi8oi%m»\wf\y%Sn 
fiided  ^^treBgt)iiand^4;he»t»^  and  yet  itmmtkKm^h^fm^idmMkoncyiom 
•overe  at  wasKthe^aaoest^  vaod  kid.a»4lie  road  w«hv.v»^adniat>mtii 
fully  aa..badday«'.JQiiiaeyabafoit)a;  jvad  though  the  people  aiiHKtwi 
tbat  the -eiv  wae  poisoned  by  >  the*  Mo^utt^f  Sowen^  am  thon^  them 
oaaUy  wa»a  fHTofutiOBi  of  ith^m 'through/ the  whole  of  the  fir^jp^  of 
the Bunsdi^  yet  the  prinetpaltpaEt^f  ^theai-.badsQ^inaU^  jior  could  I 
Mroeive<an^  thing ifiitbevfttr  except  {arccjd^andt^anwwhiitiraim  fi^aii 
Betidea  wbu^i^the  diief  dktreaa  was^ioipemiif^afteiipot'efte)^ 
lofty  gorge  of  Bamtooroo^  which  was  beyood^the  rsgion.of  vtgaiMitioQy 
end  ooDse^oillv  eoidd  not  be  easily  a&etod.by  ^the  p^rfitme  ofiloww 
em>f^  AI^<featfiaikglfaaitplaceno>oBefif«8>rpmef 
I|.w«aludk9co«iftto  see4hos».wholiadJaea^iedatkOtheBi^»yiddiB|^tiiaMii 
tit  iat^ltidef  aodotbergto^iflfawtiv  yai^i^eanourjiiglo  jc^meeakit  &mm 
Ihexasl^'^  I  bcdteva^i  held4w^  iongav  th«i.aiiy  iOi>e»  jefcafter  paaaJng 
tU*  gP^fi  every  few^^peet^feseent  seemed  anioaupaadile  labottiv,aM 
evo»  in  p^ssbg^eloBg^^fiooii  level  placet  imykaeesibrenibleduodfle 
aM^aQd^a^  tkaea  even^ickneaa  atstomadi  wae  expemacedi..  Tbe 
aymioing  it  orodttoed  were  various:  some^were  afieeted  ^witb  vkrfest 
lundadKe  ;  otaers  hiid^hMyerepaiosin  the  ehesMnlh  oppwerinn;  othett 
obkiieBt^attheslemadi  aadiveanitifiir  t  jnai^tvviaia^evvveoiimjWkhiMfti 

fiwl<di«(iallthie4raftthk'eAetioi.timgMii  ebaalioB»tJVMp4thatteMfc 
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awithq  ■ontnti#ni.<f  thk  JUjs  ptOTgd  most  lariActorily.  that  it  wouijU 
bit^very  jarduovs  Jindertaku^if^iiotaii  knpracticabic  oiiev  ta  atcoiidk 
eVen  nearly  to  the  tc^  of  theur  loftiest  hills.   We  could  not  have  been 
withm  several  thousand  Feet  of  even  tlK>8e  peaks  of  snow  which  weref 
tehtfil%  4MMNIU.'''    ( F.  H49i^ 

'  **  11^  vegetabfcprodttgttensoftMi  day's  mard^ 
iriltt^^t>f  th^niieir/anddiftHiygfroMtMMvfbr^^  Tihr 

fUmm  parHcidar]3r  attHieted-ittentiOR.  Ohewar  eidfled  goo-'^oo^,  jusd' 
|{l'iw  MiniewhattMlie  tiie* common  *ftat  thfetle,  wHli  leaves Tadianng^  froio* 
ar'eef^r^Hkia  8uv;in^idyidi  centre  grew^a  flower, -on  a  level ivrth  the' 
fliHe^hres;  andmueh  resemUIng  the  bhn»oiff  4af  a  pme-apple;  This 
jMit  is  hdd  In '  much  Tdi^Qus  veneration.  The  other  was  a  very  cu^ 
rioi»  oner  a  stalk  covered  with  large  and  long  leaves,  sopaewh^t  li^ 
tlitee  of  ^  primrose,  ended  in  a  cup  like  that  m  a  tulip,  but  which  atK 
ptared  merely  th^-conttnuation  of  tnese  leaves  clodn^^  and  fotrming  ijre- 
pe^^of  a  vay  nofate  flower,  in  the  centre  of  wlikm  the  atamtna  and 
jrfifil  '^re  seen.  Th^  leistves  which  compose  -thhr  flower  have  a  ^reen- 
tinge  af  their  msertionlike  l^ose  on  the  stalk;  but  the  middleaBd  hi^er 
pftrts  are  black  and  yellow,  as  is  the  centre  of  the  enp,'bulmore'vivid^ 
Ji'k  eaHed  by  the^hill  people  bmm^tounia'f  because,  as  the  guide  hk^r 
fi^nned  U8,4tw8s  Kkethenrjah  among  the  odier  flowenr  the  *  seqiDfr' 
t|ur,'  of  which  I  in  v«n  searched  for,  narticuhiriy  as  I  could  get  no- 
translation  of  the  coi^ionent  parts  'of  this  name.  It  has  since  been, 
suggested  tormethat  the  name  is  brtmakeourdafihe  latter  partof  which' 
(4mji^m%»Ritbe  flower  of  die  lotus  plants  from  which  BHmahwar 
plodtieed  at  the  commencement  of  the  creation,  according  to  Hindoo'' 
n^fliiology ;  and  dierefore  of  course  a  flower  held  ih  high  esteem,  iddcb ' 
caused  its  bein^;^  Kkened  to  a  ra}ah  among  die  flowerar; 

^^'Vaarions,  rich^  and  lovely  were  the  myriads'  of  iat^^and  smaller 
bMMsns  whicbdexdced  these^wiM  scenes,  and  I  mrndi  "regret  ■  my  imK* 
bS^to  give  their  names  and  botamcal  descriptions.  ■  MtoyTarietiea 
oMne^  primrose  and  |>olyanthus;  many  orchldeis^,  and  odteary  resembling 
cm  connnontreadow-flowers,  grew  inprwfasion;  The  <miy  other  plants 
however,  dfat^I  shall  notice^  iatine  which  was  found  on  the  very 'ex* 
trtMie  vei^^ertif  vegeti^OBalmfpr  like  thegoo^gool  it  was  low,  but  nbt^ 
<«l8^'flat;  perhapr about-ibur^incbiesbiriiyVoai^That  re^^ranblmg  a  thts^^ 
ne  just  blossoming;  but  the  leaves  did  not'iie  on  the  ground;  they 
shMHided'^the.'bkieMflii^'^whkh  wasr«nrela»edin«4bi^c«vMnffjtke 
thftjwdbtof  a  af«dav,viiduch^  spangled  with  dew,  had  amMt«iBgular.a]pkT*r 
pMrflnee...  TherootwasumMUvbutfinnly  fixed  in  the  ^ound:  iUds^* 
played  no  colour  but^abrownish^reen.  .1  could  not  obtain  any  name. 
ujk  this  very  curious  mountain  production.    It  seems  to  delist  onl3r  tn 
the  <:lo8e  vicinity  to  thosnow^   During  this  day*s  mardi  no  hi^ng  thing » 
waiaseen  exeept  the  mondli,whidi' flocked  togeth^,  and^which  I  su»*' 
pecti^'to  be  of  ti  spraes^  somewhat  diflbrent  iVtom  thM' wbidt  ismcr 
wMf IdiWerdowifT   They "satovdm^gmy istones  like  ptarniigMis  on^thfr* 
IMUm^fOK^^^kommrBMktiitmihmt  bnwimFinosa  aad^yatw  kiofced  feaw^ 
aftl^^lkiwassa*  1  timmiy  oaeywmgwie^-wyetewa^aliUte  hofgm' 
hiiiw  aussiijrtiiaiiia  \yu  <ng  «ttidfawt^ciiblai*g«iiw»  hot  rorii|ijmteautt# 
ceed  in  killing  any  of  the  older  birds.''    (P.  450, 451.) 
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The  scenery  of  the  ueper  parts  of  Ae  HttttSlK  range,  'wfai^h  is^ 
noticed  in  the  first  of^ne  preceding  pftragrapfas,  is  afterwttrdcr' 
described  in  a  jiiehly  interesting  manner^  which  does  not  admit 
^i  abridgment.    Its  general  outline  is  thus  pourtrayed : 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  descnbe  the  change  of  scene  ef&cted  by  this 
i^iaage  of  situation:  not  only  is  Icncuriant  foliage  more  rare,  all  rich 
tt^  lively  ffreeitf  giving  way  to  the  dark  brown  of  the  fir,  which  spots 
tiie  face  of  the  rock,  but  even  that  rock  is  evidently  more  continiudir 
acted  on  by  the  severity  of  t^  storms*  Instead  of  being  covered  witL 
rich  and  varied  hues,  the  efi'ect  of  lichen^  and  the  smaller  herbi^e,  that 
usually  clothe  and  variegate  even  a  precipice,  the  rocks  here  are  white, 
l^y,  red,  or  brown,  the  colour  of  their  fracture,  as  if  a  constant  yio^ 
lence  was  crumbling  them  to  pieces.  Their  sharp  and  splintered  pin- 
nacles spire  up  above  the  general  mass :  their  middle  region  and  feet 
are  scantily  sprinkled  with  the  sombre  unvarying  fir-tree ;  while  the 
h%her  partis,  retiring  from  Uie  view,  present  little  more  than  brown  rock,, 
except  where  a  lofly  mass  of  snow  overtops  them,  and  calls  to  our  re- 
collection how  nearly  and  completely  we  are  surrounded  by  it.  No 
ffreen , smiling  valleys  yield  their  waters  to  the  river:  the  white  and 
iQul  torrents  which  swell  its  stream  pour  their  troubled  tribute  through 
(^asms  ipleft  in  the  solid  rock,  or  are  seen  tumbling  down  its  face,  from- 
the  snow  that  gives  them  birth.  .         • 

"  The  whole  scene  casts  a  damp  on  the  mind :  an  indefinite  idea  of 
desert  solitude  and  helplesssness  steals  over  it :  we  are,  as  it  were,  shut 
oiit  from  the  world,  and  feel  oui  nothingness.    Like  the  scenes  they 
are  placed  among,  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  are  wild  in  their  ap-  ^ 
pearance,  and  uncouth  in  their  manners ;  but  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  them  and  those  with  whom  we  have  heretofore  met.  ^ 
I  met,  indeed,  with  one  or  two  who  were  peculiarly  intelligent ;  but 
their  language  forms  a  considerable  obstacle  to  taking  advantage  of 
their  acuteness :  it  was-still  Hindoostannee,  but  so  disguised  by  accent 
apd  dialect,  and  altered  by  new  terminations  and  expletives,  that  it  was^ 
difficult  to  understand  the  simplest  ^ntenceswidiout  an  interpreter,  or 
frec^uent  repetitions.    The  Pundit  was  not  only  an  intelligent  man,  but 
ffBve  his  information  in  the  most  intelligible  language.    Their  dress,  is 
we  same  as  that  of  the  peasantry  at  Cursalee,  black  and  gray  blankets 
of  coarse  wool.**    (P.  458.) 

The  author's  account  of  his  visit  to  Gnngotree,  one  of  the 
reputed  sacred  sources  of  the  Ganges,  is  very  interesting;  and' 
the  more  So,  as  it  has  not  been  before  described  or  visited  by 
any  European.    He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  penetrate 
to  the  actual  source  of  the  Ganges;  but  want  of  time  compelled ; 
him  to  relinquish  his  design.     From  the  information  given  him 
hj  a  Pundit,  he  concludes  that  it  is.  not  more  than  five  miles' 
hori^ntal  distance  from  the  temple,  in  a, south-east  directioa^. 
nearly  85^ ;  and  that,,  beyond  this  jplace,  it  is  in  all  probability  r 
ciiiefiy  supplied  by  the  melting  of  the  great  bosom  of  an^w 
which  terminates  tne  vall^,  and  which  )^  betwaen  thepeak»4 
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of  tbe  g^^Mio  Bo«4w>d  HiHia^.  But  Ihotf^b  our  ^temrising 
aiitbor  could  not  fenetete  to  the  real  source  of  the  Gangecii, 
lie  endeavoured  to  collect^  and  hae  haj^pily  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing, the  l^^Mlary  history  of  this  far-ftuined  spoti  for  which  we 
inust  r.efer  our  readers  to  hii^  Y(^u«ie»  a#  tiM  for  his  observsr* 
tions  on  the  fl^ological  structure  and  height  of  the  Himfii 
«ftOuntaips«  We  shall  eoily  add*  that,  after  retracing  his  waiy 
over  the  perilous  and  feanul  road  abore  described,  he  safely 
reached  Serampore  (or  Saharunpore,  as  he  spells  it)  on  the  niffli^ 
4^{  the  30th  of  July,  1816.  . 

Mr.  Fraser's  volume  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  map,  and 
with  an  Appendix  containing  much  curious  political  and  statist 
iicsl  information.  The  ''  Views  in. the  Himab  Mountains''  are 
twenty  in  number,  and  represent  the  most  striking  scenes  ,thi^ 
occurred  in  the  author's  route,  beautifully  engraved  and  co» 
loured  to  imitate  the  original,  drawings.  The  \uews  of  JunuMH 
tree  and  Gungotree,  above  described,  are  singularly  gnmd  aod 
awful.  Altogether,  we  regard  Mr.  Eraser's  work  as  a  valuable 
jE^ession  to.  Uie  choar ogranhy  of  India,  Mad  highly  creditable  to 
himself  as  an  acute  and  diligsiU;  observer  of  nature  in  her  wildest 
and  sublimest  forms. 


Aet.  yi. — Horce  HonuUtkce ;  or  Discomses  (in  the.  Form  ^ 
Skeletons)  upon  the  whole  Ser^tures,    By  the  nev.  C.Simeoii^ 

,  M.A.*  Fi^ow  of  King's  College,  Ckunbridge.  H  toIs;  8vo, 
Cadell  and  Davies,  London,  1820. 

xHERE  are  no  suljjects  of  deeper  interest  than  those  vrhich 
xelate  to  the  character  and  influence  of  the  natxonal  clergy. 
Nor  is  the  mode  in  which  they  conduct  th^ir  public  instructions 
the  least  important  part  of  such  a  question.  The  preservation 
or  revival  of  pure  religion  among  the  great  mass  of  our  p^o- 
jle  depends  far  more  than  is  commonly  thought  on  the  doc*- 
trines  inoilcated  by  them  on  each  recurring  Sunday.  In  the 
numerous  cases  where  the  pious  cleigyman,  studying  .widi 
becoming  diligence  the  sacred  Scriptures,  endeavours,  bot& 
in  public  and  private,  to  teach  and  admonish  his  parishioners 
in  a  simple  weighty  smd  affectionate  mcmner,  the  benefits  of 
wJiich  he  is  the  author  or  instrument  are  incalculable.  Men  are 
gradually  taught  the  way  of  pardon  and  grace :  they  are  trained 
in  habits  of  devotion ;  they  are  made  familiar  with  their  duties ; 
tl^  prtnciple  of  coofcienoe  is  aiyakened;  the  springs  of  domestic 
happiness  ace  replettidhed$  subordination,  civil  and  domestic. 
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wpiMidted  I  th^^ft^d  lTod^«'<9l  fife  «^ 

mojcd^  peace  and  baUttees^fdre  difftra^*  «ro«Qdv  «iAd^liie:Hfofiifll 

Mtd^mrriiBes  ofNb»ttiktiooial^ohiireb«m'eiide«i^dlxHihe^p^ 

4iie  tteiglribcmimod  ^adf'^ike^  ciwmuuity  "wre  otrriens.    ^ITIie 

|itkiei|det4ii*'teKeMMr>op  potitie»* n^^  ttot  be  named.  >'Eff«tT 

«Bttiff9el^vaikd«pn^€al  OfariitimUy  ii^the  eniy  ^H«ld  to  gttwrd 
the  heart  of  man  in  ftiswoild  of  trials  aiid^especlaily  in' >tlie 

i  lEhwe^liwii  wifettiig^'en  A»^fea^^  ^Of  the  chaieeter  bfMiilS 

lApr^f^^^mat^ wmiamffme,he ^i»imt^d.  It i» » vnef^ dfiflichilt 
olMik  ti»HdbMiiAt>1i»r  eoiarseitflld^iBnH^r  of  their  ai^al  insl^Nio 
^tnuMt  tlw^ffowMie  4^.  >  1^  chmger^f4tt^Mg^g  in  a  srpitit^ 
icatteiiiift  <m  fibuil^labonrs  ami  Aetmpoitcaieet^f^as^^^g^^^ 
JMBniiiiiiiii  iiriiili(]^inn  Trifh  n  rnnnnn  Titirr  r«ls|MSc^^<ionciiFt6nidiLe 
Afi^attnwpihffiMtt^eus.'  At  tfae^8ia»«;time>  ^  mitftl^be'adiintted^ 
^tet  a^r  €0»iid«vatiMii^f  -^  iikota  of  ;the  oase^s-iimte  Mli«^ 
^^muMM&ix^e  tdimnMon  ofany  <}«^0tionl»Wddo«ot/^«i^efere^ 
scruple  to  avow  our  persuasion^  that  there  hasbeen  a^am^iitahte 
departure  from  the  sound  scriptural  doctrine  of  our  reformers  on 
the  part  of  many  of  QiirlMbhQp»4u^.de^  and  that  the  pros* 
perity  of  our  church  is  in|;imateiy  connected  with  thejprogress  of 
that  revivfld  of  reHgion  which,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  is  now 

M&sMchijtoxtiM  vraokcaiiUig'^of^tiie^briwairks  <]^)ihd^€^rch?  of 
Mei^\»$k^  a«  thflsfft  owkkni,<ii«mej*aAd  wiMHuid  diaoMoser  which, 
departing  from  the  spirit  of itiie«iiJiitttic#AN.tiia€% iMwre^ei- 
ther  received  the  bussing  of  Ood,  nor  the  fevour  of  maiu 
£&ksdukvct  tM^.^ikeB  itM^^  ^aw^4^^g0i^t»4ifeled8 
^mmitiossmihmmheBn  €^bbilkiited'for>w«fm  •wd^^^ 
<dbifaiws-4theJpfiowM»«n^pf^^  har^^been 

»lw0aicdj>odw«QltfoaiidbA*' i th^i«w  of  @ed  haa^been  enefi4«led; 

ifaic3pline>  httre^oidy  4if]gravated  tb»#M#ihey  wwewrtptoyfed^d 
MaKdy«'>A)(ilhi»a)dauHitwe'¥eiily  believe  l^t^^npfop^rtton^aii 
jAftpure  teifeats  of  «i»isiaaiiiiy  riMAmsptre^tfae  heart  islid  gdMe 
Afa«ionSUey«o6th»fl^i(iiteis  y^re^ion^^itt'  our  oattoiial^ehulrdl 
ber^fffottiatedy  and^^e  v^^^iiional^  safety  ^Himately  <iiieeured. 
Siki»:;^wiU.no«ri6b  the  i»K>t  of  |M  ^rom ' this;««i 

fiaam^  a  moiintaiiHips^^MfiedbaMnt^at^  Whilst^ 

x»fribe  dt^r  hattd^  we  eansol  but^tlmik  that,  ift  proportl^  as '  a 
•oeulai?  spinty  the  kre^of  ease>'tibe-te«per'of  tkeworidrl^ 
luabitkm^  of  f  refenmtitr  «idole»ee  i&r^i^piri^H^^dttties^-eeMwss 
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«itt*dbtaiice  tOTmi^s^4l%6ck  kfiittl  preVdl,  ^UlHhe  d^gera  of 
our  establishment  be  ^^FQ^a^. 
^€t  lis/ ^ibmfim^  loth tx^mbjiataitt^  )tfuit'^^ 

flaoMrngst^the  diei||y»  and  -tlkm  to  ta{>hold  add  ^Adranee  our.  na^^ 
tlonid  prosperity.  ^  We  cannot/  ind^d^  in^  a  io^iurtikkwfaxiQlk 
aicLves  to  present  a  view  of  the  ,Ya:st  circle  oJTliteiatnre,  tde^ 
vote  frfqnmdy  an  ei^press  article ^  to  a  theological  work;  hai 
wheiLdleven  tnickiind.eloBely-pEii^d  voltunef-^eJaboiuvfi^ 
2i^io£aJi£»T-^^9fia?e^i8aued..£roni  .the^De^^.ve^sasm  to  ba  under 
some  sort  of  obligation  to  bestowcupon.theiaaiti  imtanded  notice  ^ 
more  especially  when,  as  in  thafliwe$4iie£»et«s)«th«y^^«^^ 
mkSfiat"Mu9bi8maKB^'6{  jf^^  .wfaieh^iaho|prtiker;t«£anEn' *the 
iBi||prtyaads^imPBt.ii«ay<»tMatt^^  >tQ  «ui>^«itiiek^ vof^'piA{Ai 

!Jynamtr'tiMit«ha«,  for»  a^bny spaee<Ol  time^HbeMa  ^rosenied  to^ 
Hie^Bnr^il^^Hc. 
Htwap;  w-ebfelievje;  irtihoyear  1796^t)mt  our  atHliorpiifafohM 
his  ftfst  volume,  containing  the  celebrated  essay  on  the  compo* 
sition  of  a  sermon  by  Claude,  and  an  hundtoeA'|diM«>offa^ttoins 
tif  his>  ofwn.  Jn  IBOl  and  1602  foixrmorein^nesappeared^  eoiiT^ 
Ilist]^c3!510  additional  bla^,  or «^  ofsermons.  .i^heae 

roliMWs  hayioffibeenrt.wieU  i«ealsia(l^^ft^«ttiilH3ri^^ 
^leted'lBa  de^gn  in  theeleTen'voiia]iie»#iUeli«i<^%efefeKtts/ai^ 
Hehiche.  contain  a  -series  Of  discourses^  some  .moxe\bi3'iSflyy.add 
fOlherauftore  fully  d)av^oped^  on  the:«luefMBif^§0i^o£^tiie :£i^v 
^BCTyUtieSy^ggimAfxg  wkh^the  book  t>i^  ^Eanens,  And  pfoeetd^ 
i^m  the  order  of  ouf  JSnglishB%le«»  thro^j^hithe  entire  aaiorid 
m»Dsm.  aXh&  .mimhex^  oi  tmnaa^im^fif,  inivthat whok^afaittt/l^iOtt ;, 
«^<^k£ehfBs»«lMA  ISOdaare^gii^in'thepKaBQipublic^it^^  #f 
^e  form  of  "tihiese  discoursesint  may  be  necei^ary .  t^^gfa^e  oiur 
readers  a  specimen  before  we  enter  on  the  consideratiQu  of  their 
merits.  Jt  is  that  of  an  abridged  senaion;^tite  imt^Mtiactii;^^ 
4J[»^hi^SM|s^ ;^id^^  an^a jbfger  typ^ao 

liiseoitee  r  trhibt  1he^}^di»)r«KBi^«^ 

teaHitJg  one&nnder  jaach  limA,  are.printed  ina  ssfi^ilfer.  caaracr 

ter»  ^tj^fg^Kji^Bm^mmmf^ 

«etit^  werk$  ofi'  tite  ^^ppdiateB^in^^^^^&BkMth^v^ 

select.  heau2se^.it^s|at«s«welLa.  mostimportanivtopic^  ofi  d^^,. 

oaiK^  alaa,vtoafriiifiifihjigglir4»d^And:the^ 

in  innrJu^lgBrwnt^tO  fomen  the^ery^£Muidftti»(M^^o&the««^ 

bfihis  country. 

^  Gen*  ii.  2»  3.     On  the  Hfoenth  da^^Gbd  ended  his  inork  inhich  he  hdA 
^made:  ttnd^retikd on l^e^evenikdai/ ^hm  W  hh-toork  kohkk he 
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cause  ikatin  it  hehad reUedJhm  aU  hiitifark,  tohich  .God  cruHfil 
andmSdt^ 

*'  Though  we  haow  no  reaion  on  God's  part  w^jr  he  should  pro* 
ceed  in  the  work  oi  cr^tion  by  slow  and  gradval  advancement,  in* 
stead  of  perfecting  the  whole  at  once ;  yet  we  may  conceive  a  reason 
on  the  part  of  man,  who  is  enabled  thereby  to  take  a  more  minute 
•  and  dehberate  survey  of  all  its  parts,  and  from  every  fresh  discoverj 
of  the  creation  to  derive  fresh  themes  of  praise  to  the  Creator.  This 
idea  seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  institution  of  a  Sabbath  imme* 
diately  afber  the  completion  of  the  sixth  day's  work.  At  all  events, 
this  is  the  improvement  which  it  becomes  us  to  make  of  the  Sabbadi: 
In  speaking  of  which  we  shall  shew, 
^  I.  The  reason  of  its  i^pointment-— 

^  God,  after  finishing  his  work,  <  rested,  and  was  refreshed.*  Whe*^ 
th^  this  expression  be  merely  a  figure  taken  firom  what  is  experienced 
1^  us  after  any  laborious  and  successful  exertion,  or  whether  it  inti* 
mate  the  complacency  which  God  felt,  as  it  were,  on  a  review  of.  bis 
works,  we  cannot  absolutely  determine.  But  his  sanctifying  of  the 
seventh  day  in  consequence  of  that  rest,  shews,  that  he  consulted, 

.    "  I.  His  own  glwy — 

.  "  [At  '  God  nuwie  all  thiogs  for  binself/  so  he  iastitated  the  Sabbath  in  order 
that  hit  rational  creatures  might  have  stated  opportanitjes  of  paying  him  their 
tribute  of  prayer  and  praiie.  If  no  period  had  been  fixed  bj  him  forthe  soiemnitiea 
«f  public  wonhip,  it  #oold  hare  been  impoasiblc  to  bring  mankind  to  an  agMemort 
icapec^^;  the  time  when  they  should  render  unto  him  Seir  united  homage*  Tbc|^ 
would  aU  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  serring  him  in  concert;  but  each  would  be 
ready  to  consult  his  own  conrenience ;  a  difference  of  sentiment  also  would  diAt&n 
Kspedittg  ^e  portion  of  tfane  that  should  be  allotted  to  his  service  :  and  thua  there 
wcmld  never  be  one  hour  when  all  should  join  together  in  celebrating  their  Creetor'^B 
]{raise.  But  b^  an  authoritative  separation  of  the  seventh  day,  God  has  secured,  that 
liieWlh>le creation  shall  acknowledge  him,  and  that  His  goodness  shall  be  had  in  ever- 
!sii<ig>iuiatimbian<ie.  In  this  view,  God  himself,  speaking  of  the  Sabbath  uhkh  At 
lliir  iiji|»pira#g<  tibf  <in»N>ii,  and  the  obtenraac^  of  which  he  was,  with  some  addil;|onal 
^aioi^,  enlbrdttgoii  the  Jews,  calls  it  '  m  ii|g»  between  him  and  them,  that  they  might 
know  that  he  is  the  Lord. "] 

"  2.  His  people's^good-— 

**  (Though  men  migWhave  worshipped  God  in  secret,  yet  the  appointment  of  a 
certnn  day  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  Uis  service,  had  a  teiidency  to  ^irituaKce  their 
sAinds,  and  to  make  ev«fy  ooehredttS  rei^t  useful  in  furtiiering  the  wdlve  of  the 
whole  commnnity .  -  Sympaifiy  is  a-  pomverfiil  principle  in  the  human  breast :  and  th* 
sight  of  others  devoutly  occupied  in  hojy  exercises,  is  calculated  to  quicken  the  drowsy 
soul.  The  very  circumstance  of  ttdttitudes  meeting  together  with  raised  expectations 
■and  heaven^  affections,  mnst  opetate  like /an  aSMi&lage  ol  buiaing  coals,  all  of 
which  are  instrumental  to  the  kindHng^  othcra,  while  they  receive  in  themselves  freak 
ardour  from  the  contact 

'  **  A  farther  benefit  from  the  appointment  of  the  Sabbath  lr»  that  the  attention  of 
all  must  necessarily  be  directed  to  the  eternal  Sabbad^  wl^  awitts  them  a|  the 
expiration  of  their  apiM^ted  week  of  tabbislr.  Each  revolving  Sabbath,  freed  Horn 
the  distractions  of  worldly  care,  and  attended,  not  merely  wit6  bodily  rest,  but  witli  a 
rest  of  the  soul  in  God,  must  be  to  them  an  earnest  and  foretAste  of  heaven  itaelf. 
Well  therefore  does  iNehemiah  number  the  Sabbath  among  the  richest  benefiU  whioh 
God  had  conferred  upon  his  chosen  people.]" 

''  But  as  some  have  thought  the  Sabbath  to  be  a  mere  Jewish  insti* 
tution,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  ceremonial  law,  is  abrogated  and 
annulled,  we  shall  proceed  to  shew, 
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/<il.  Tbe  cpDtinuonee  of  itrobligfUioA-^ 

**  That  there  was  aomething  ceremonial  in  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  we 
readily  acknowledge :  but  there  was  something  ynoral  also  ;  and  there*- 
fere,  as  to  the  moral  part  of  it,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  perpetual 
i^ligation.    To  remove  all  doubt  on  this  important  subject,  Cdnsidcsi^ 

**  1.  The  time  of  its  institution-*^ 

'  '*'  [Some  have  thought  that  the  mention  which  is  made  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  word^ 
■before  us,  was  merely  by  anticipation  j  and  that  the  appointment  never  took  place  ti|i 
the  days  of  Mbses.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  how  came  Moses  to  specify  the  cj»- 
cpmstance  of  God's  resting  on  the  seventh  day  as  the  reason  of  thait  appointment^ 
It  would  have  been  a  good  reason  for  our  first  parents  and  their  immediate  descendant^ 
to  liallow  the  seventh  d&y ;  but  it  could  be  no  reason  at  all  to  those  who  lived  almost 
fivc-and-tweuty  hundred  years  after  the  event ;  more  especially  when  so  obvious  .and 
cogent  a  reason  as  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt  was  assigned  at  the  very  same  tim^ 
But  if  the  command  given  to  the  Jews  was  a  repetition  of  the  injunction  giyen  to  Adam^ 
Jthen  there  Ss  an  obvious  pi'opriety  in  assigning  the  reason  that  was  obli|atory  upon  all^ 
as  well  as  that  which  formed-  an  additional  obligation  on  the  Jewirii  ,iKrtioo*ia  pti^ 
ticular.  •  .. 

**•  Besides,  thei^  are  traces  of  a  3abbath  froip  the  beginning  of  the  wor^d,  Fpr,  i£ 
no  Sabbath  had  ever  been  given,  whence  came  the  practice  of  measuring  time  by 
weeks  ?  yet  that  custom  obtained  both  in  the  patriarchal  and  antediluvian  ages : 
^uid  therefore,  since  it  accords  so  exactly  with  whit  was"  afterwards  instituted  >bT 
divine  authority,  we  may  well  infer  its  original  appoii^tment  by  God  himself.  And  U 
i^  obligation  exisjted  so  many  ages  before  the  ceremonial  law  was  given,  then  mmstlt 
continue  to  exbt  after  that  law  is  abolished.]" 

"  ^.  The  manner  of  its  re-establishment — 

"**^  [N"6twithstaiiding  the  long  continuance  of  the  Jews. in  Egypt,  the  remembrance 
of  the  Sabbath  was  not  effaced  :  for  Moses,  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  speaks  of  tho 
Sdbbath  as  an  institution  known  and  received  among  th^m.  And, .  vnthmt  any  exprem 
Section,  they  gatliered  on  the  iixth  day  a  double  portion  of  manna  to  serve  tbem-oix 
•tfi'e  Sabbath ;  which  they  would  not  have  done,  if  they  had  not  thought  the  observ^nco 
df  the  Sabbath  t6  be  of  the  first' importance.  > 

•"  Nevertheless,  for  the  more'effect«al  maintenance  of  its  authority,  God  judged  i^ 
necessary  to  publish  it  to  them  again,  both  upon  the  original  grounds,  and  on  other 
special  grounds  peculiar  to  that  peoplp.-  A^d  Jhow  did  ke  pub^  it?  Did  Jie  deKver 
it  to  Moses  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  the  ceremonial  .Is^.i  N^.;  be  wrote  it^  w|^ 
Ms  own  finger  in -tables  of  stone,  and.  embodied  it  w.i^h  the  moral  l&yr^  Surely  ^a 
aflbrds  a  very  strong  presumption  that  God  himself  considered  its  dutic^s,  not,  as  Cfsre^ 
monial,  limited,  and  transient,  but  as  moral,  universal,  and  permanent.]" 

<*  8.  The  confirmation  of  it  by  the  prophets — 
-  **  [That  its  obligations  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  prophets,  we  might  well  expect  j 
because  ^ey-Hved  under  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  mere  circumstance^ 
Hherefore,  of  their  insisting  on  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  would  prove  nothing* 
»Bfit  their  speaking  of  the  Sabbath,  as  to  be  observed  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
very  strongly  corroborates  the  perpetuity  of  its  obligations.  Now  the  prophet  Isaiah 
does  speak  of  the  Sabbath  in  -suclt  a ^omieiuon, .^at  we  ottUiot  doubt. (^. its  lefetr 
ring  to  the  times  of  the  Crospel :  and  he  represents  tlie  *  keeping  ot  tlie  Sabbath  *  as  no 
less  necessary  to  our  happiness,  than  *  the  laying  hold  of  Christ's  righteousness  an4 
salvtttioB.'  We  can  scarcely  think  that  the  prophet  would  hare  so  strongly  marked 
tfae^cantiBMHieeef  Ihe  Sabbadi,  if  its  obligations  were  to  cease  with  the  ceremonial 
kw.r 

"  4.  Tlie  observation  of  it  by  the  Apostles— 

, "  [The  precise  day  on  which  the  Jews  kept  their  Sabbath  was  indeed  changed ; 
and  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  substituted  for  the  seventh.  This  was  done  in  orde^ 
to.comniemorate  the  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  an  event,  the  most  InterestiBg 
thiat  ever  occurred  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  an  event  which  proved,  beyond 
aU  doubt,  the  JUessiahship  of  jea^s,  «nd  has  served  ftoin  th^t  tiiue  as  tha  copier-ftQiv^ 
VOL.  XVI.    NO.  XXXI.  K 
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«f  all  oar  hopes.  When  Itraei  was  brought  out  of  Egypt,  God,  in  order  to  comme- 
tnorate  that  deliverance,  changed  the  coromencenient  of  the  year  from  the  Autumn  to 
the  Spring :  can  we  wonder  then,  that,  in  remembrance  of  an  infinitely  greater  deli- 
Terance,  he  should  alter  the  day  on  which  the  Sabbath  had  been  observed  ?  It  was 
in  the  appropriation  of  a  seventh  part  of  our  time  to  God,  that  the  morality  of  the 
Sabbath  consisted ;  and  that  is  preserved  under  the  Christian,  as  much  as  under  the 
Jewbh  economy. 

"  Thu  change  was  sanctioned  by  our  blessed  Lord,  who  repeatedly  teleeted  that  day 
for  the  more  public  exhibition  of  himself  to  his  disciples  ;  and  on  that  day  sent  down 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them ;  in  order  that  the  application,  as  well  as  the  completion  of 
his  redemption,  might  give  a  further  sanctity  to  the  new-appointed  day. 

"  From  that  time  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  invariably  observed  for  the  public 
-services  of  the  church  ;  and,  to  stamp  peculiar  honour  upon  it,  it  was  distinguished  bj 
that  endearing  name,  '  The  Lord's  day.' 

**  Wlio  that  weighs  all  these  arguments,  can  doubt  the  continued  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath?]" 

''  For  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  on  the  Sabbath,  we  should 
inquire  into, 
^'  III.  The  nature  of  its  requirements — 

**  The  same  kind  of  strictness  is  not  required  of  us  as  was  enjoined 
xmder  the  law — 

**  [We  have  before  said,  that  there  was  something  of  a  ceremonial  nature  in  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  The  Jews  in  the  wilderness  were  not  permitted  to  leave  their  habita- 
4ions  on  the  Sabbath-day,  except  to  assemble  for  divine  worship ;  and  the  portion  of 
manna  which  they  gathered  on  the  preceding  day  fur  the  consumption  of  that  day, 
-was,  for  the  sptice  of  forty  years,  kept  fit  for  their  use  upon  the  Sabbath  by  a  constant 
miracle,  on  purpose  that  they  might  have  no  excuse  for  transgressing  tne  divine  com- 
mand. They  were  forbidden  even  to  kindle  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath-day,  or  to  do  any 
species  of  servile  work.  But  all  thb  rigour  is  not  necessary  now  :  it  was  suited  to  the  ' 
l)orthensouie  dispensation  of  the  law  ;  bat  not  to  the  more  liberal  dispensation  un^ 
"which  we  live.  Indeed,  our  blessed  Lord  has  shewn  us  clearly  that  works  of  necessil^, 
or  of  mercy,  may  be  performed  on  that  as  well  as  any  other  day.  Being  himself 
•  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath-day,'  he  dispensed  with  those  rites  which  were  merely  tem- 
porary, and  requires  of  us  such  services  only  as  a  spu-itual  mind  will  most  delight  in.]" 

*^  Our  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  should  consist  rather  in  mental 
than  in  bodily  exercises— 

**  [What  are  the  proper  employments  for  our  minds,  the  prophet  Ltaiah  has  plainly 
told  us  :  '  We  should  account  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honoura- 
ble ;  and  should  honour  him,  not  doing  our  own  ways,  nor  finding  our  own  pleasure,, 
nor  speaking  our  own  words.'  We  should  endeavour  to  have  our  thoughts  abstracted 
from  the  world,  and  to  fix  them  with  intenseness  and  delight  on  heavenly  objects.  On 
every  day  we  should  present  to  God  our  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise :  but  as,  undet 
the  law,  the  accustomed  sacrifices,  both  of  the  morning  and  evening,  were  doubled 
upon  the  Sabbath,  so,  under  the  Gospel,  we  should  have  our  minds  doubly  occupied 
in  the  service  of  our  God.]  " 

**  The  subject  before  us  suggests  ample  matter, 
.    **  1.  For  reproof— 

-*'  [Many,  very  many  there  are,  who  hate  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath ;  and,  breaking 
tbrxwgh  all  tlie  restraints  of  conscience,  follow  without  remorse  their  usual  occupations. 
Otheiu,  complying  with  the  established  forms,  cry, '  What  a  weariness  is  it ! '  *  When 
ahall  tiiie  Sabbath  be  over,  that  I  may  prosecute  more  pleasing  or  more  profitable  em- 
ployments ?'  When  thej^  come  up  to  the  house  of  God,  they  find  no  pleasure  in  his 
service,  but  are  rather,  hke  Doeg,  '  detained  before  the  Lord.'  Some,  indeed,  con- 
ceiving that  they  are  doing  somewhat  meritorious,  spend  without  reluctance  the  time 
allotted  for  public  service ;  but  though  *  they  draw  nigh  to  God  with  their  lips,  their 
hearts  are  far  from  htm.'  It  is  not  such  worshippers  that  God  seeks  or  approves ;  nor 
u  inch  the  fanctifieatian  of  the  Sabbath  (bat  he  requires.    On  the  contrary,  be  i«  i»* 
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-  dignaat  agamst  all  such  profaneness  or  hypocrisy ;  and  declares  that  '  socfa  persons 
worship  him  in  vain.*  Whatever  such  persons  may  imagine,  they  indeed  profane  the 
Sabbadi.  And  what  the  consequence  will  be,  they  may  form  some  judgment,  from 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  die  man  who  gathered  sticks  upon  the  Sabbath-day.  By 
God's  express  command,  he  was  stoned  to  death.  If,  the^,  so  heavy  a  sentence  was 
executed  upon  him  by  the  direction  of  the  Most  High,  can  we  suppose  that  God  is 
more  indifferent  about  the  conduct  of  his  creatures  now  ?  or  that  he  has  loaded  them 
with^  mercies  for  no  other  end  than  to  give  them  a  greater  licence  to  sin  ?  Let  us  well 
consider  this;  for  '  jf  they,  who  despised  Moses'  kw,  died  without  mercy,  surely  a 
hx  sorer  punishment  awaits  vs,'  if,  with  our  additional  obligations,  we  disregard  the 
wonders  of  redeeming  love.]  " 

**  2.  For  encouragement—- 
^  "  [Not  only  personal,  but  even  national  judgments  may  be  expected  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Sabbath.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every  blessing  may  be  expected,  both 
by  individuals  and  the  community,  if  the  Sabbath  be  habitually  and  conscientiously 
improved.  Indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  any  one  who  sets  himself  in  earnest 
to  improve  the  Sabbath-day,  should  ever  perish.  God  would  bless  to  such  an  one  the 
ordinances  ef  his  grace ;  and  ratlier  send  him  instruction  in  some  extraordinary  way, 
than  suffer  him  to  use  the  means  in  vaiu.  We  can  appeal  to  all  who  have  evei  laboured 
'  to  sauctifv  the  Sabbath,  whether  they  have  not  found  (heir  labour  well  repaid  ? 
Surely  <  God  has  never  said  to  any,  '  Seek  ye  my  face  in  vain:'  and  the  more 
diligently  we  keep  his  Sabbaths  below,  the  more  shall  we  be  fitted  for  our  eternal 
rest.]"    (P.  21— 27.) 

The  manner  in  which  the  work  is  conducted,  bein^  thus 
exemplified^  we  proceed  to  state  that  the  peculiar  object  of 
the  author,  throughout  his  work,  as  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  is  to  follow  undauntedly  wherever  the  sacred 

•  writers  lead,  without  being  solicitous  to  reduce  every  part 
of  his  instruction  to  the  ramifications  of  any  human  system. 
He  has  indeed,  in  his  own  mind,  a  strong  conception,  and 
a  fervent  belief  of  the  great  truths  of  Revelation;  and  even 
with  respect  to  those  of  the  Divine  purposes,  which  are  least 
frequently  propounded  in  Scripture,  he  appears  to  have  formed 
his  judgment  of  the  general  meaning  of  the  language  of  Reve- 
lation ;  yet  he  does  not  make  his  opinions  on  tnese  topics  the 
standard  of  his  instruction,  but  the  Bible  itself  from  which  he 
deduces  them.  His  theology  is  not  composed  of  certain  propo- 
sitions drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  to  which  propositions  ne  ad- 
justs all  the  varied  language  of  the  Bible ;  but  of  the  Bible  itself 
m  all  its  amplitude  and  simplicity,  to  which  he  compels  his  par- 
ticular sentiments  to  yield.  It  is  not  a  human  system  cramping; 
and  constraining  the  Bible,  but  the  Bible  suggesting  and  defin- 
ing a  human  system.  He  has  come,  indeed,  to  conclusions  in 
his  own  breast  as  to  the  mind  of  God  in  almost  every  part  of 
Scripture ;  but  he  is  not  so  sure  that  he  is  right  in  cominff  to 
those  conclusions,  as  he  is  in  implicitly  adoptmg  all  the  Tan- 
kage of  Holy  Writ,  whether  he  can  perceive  its  consistency 
with  his  own  interpretation  or  not. 

This  is  a  matter  of  so  great  moment,  that  we  must  be  permit- 

'ied  to  develope  our  sentmient  a  little ;  our  readers  who  are  not 
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disposed  to  enter  on  a  brief  and  calm  consideration  of  a  theolo- 
gical topic,  will  pardon  us  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are .  The  fenlt, 
then,  of  ^11  minute  and  rigid  systems  of  theplogy  appears  to  us 
to  be  that  of  placing  in  an  undue  prominence,  tod  employing  in 
an  undue  manner,  certain  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  so  as  to 
render  the  whole  cast  of  our  sentiments  rather  the  expression  of 
thase  certain  parts,  than  the  fair  illustration  of  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Bible.  The  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  corruption  of  our  na- 
ture, for  example,  has  been  often  so  stated  as  virtually  to  ex- 
punge all  the  numerous  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  which  evidently 
suppose  some  remains  ol  moral  feeling  in  man,  some  appetency 
after  what  is  good,  man's  responsibility  and  obligation  to  the 
Divine  law,  his  duty  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel — in  short, 
his  moral  nature,  and  capability  of  being  restored  to  the  image 
of  his  Maker.  The  Biblical  Divine,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  strictly  Calvinistic  or  Ama- 
nian  student,  will  hold  indeed,  to  their  utmost  latitude,  the  parts 
of  Holy  Writ,  which  describe  the  ruin  and  impotency  of  mau ; 
but  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  admit  and  employ  all  the  other 
parts,  however  apparently  inconsistent,  which  relate  to  hitf  ac- 
countableness  €md  duty.  He  will  not  force  the  numerous  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible  on  this  subject  to  speak  the  sense  of  his  doc- 
trine, but  so  hold  his  doctrine,  that  it  may  yield  to  the  gentlest 
touch  of  Scripture,  and  acquire  richness  and  maturity  in  his 
mind,  b^  the  iresh  commixture  of  every  heavenly  ingredient  ga- 
thered m  his  studies  of  sacred  writ.  He  will  not  deny  any  of 
the  separate  branches  of  the  subject — ^he  will  not  overlook — 
he  will  not  weaken  or  palliate — he  will  notr^oaedy  one  error  by 
passing  over  to  the  opposite—he  will  not  be  tenacious  of  his 
own  explication,  so  far  as  it  is  his  own — ^he  wiU  not  be  over- 
anxious to  reconcile  every  diflSculty — but,  leaving  matters  as 
.  God  has  left  them,  he  will  be  desirous  to  let  things  lie  in  his 
mind,  as  they  lie  in  Scripture— ^nor  endeavour  to  be  clearer  th&a 
the  Bible. 

The  total  corruption  of  dur  nature,  however,  is  not  the  doe- 
trine  on  whidi  iJie  ^eatest  agitations  have  arisen;  the  Diviiie 
predestination,  spetnal  grace,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  true 
Cfaristiaji  in  tl^paths  of  holiness  unto  the  end  of  life,  have  been 
much  more  fruittiil  sources  of  theological  contention.  On  these 
questions  the  follower  of  human  systems  takes  a  decided  part; 
ne  dwells  copiously  on  the  texts  which  favour  his  own  hypo- 
thesis; he  moves  awkwardly  when  he  has  to  treat  those  wmdi 
he  thinks  oppose  it ;  he  argues  in  a  hazardous,  and  sometiiaes 
almost  impious  manner,  on  the  reasons  why  the  Almighty  slwwdd 
act  as  he  supposes  him  to  hare  done ;  his  sentiments  stand  out 
prominently  from  the  level  of  his  general  instruction,  aad^  i^ 
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fact,  are  extremely  diflferent  fmm  tJie  general  ten&r  of  Scdptiif e, 
and  even  from  tiie  texts  whence  he  has  inferred  them,  and  which 
ai^  ever  surrounded  with  the  holy  objects,  and  humiliating,  or 
qualifying,  or  at  least  explanatory,  statements  of  the  sacred 
writers.  In  consequence  of  diis  excess  on  the  one  side,  aa 
equal  excess  is  generated  on  the  other.  The  pqints  which  the 
one  party  exaggerates^  the  other  conceals.  Bach  side  argues 
from  the  supposed  consequences  flowing  from  th«  statements 
of  the  other;  Christian  charity  is  wounded ;  distance  aiid  suspi- 
cion take  place  between  fellow  labourers;  and  muchy  very  much 
of  the  best  influence  of  real  Christianity  is  neutralized. 

It  is  here  that  the  eminentadvantage  of  the  school  of  Divinity 
in  which  our  author  is  a  proficient,  appears.  He  endeavours  to 
take  in  all  that  plainly  rests  on  Scriptural  authofifty  in  both: 
systems,  leaving  the  rigid  lines  of  demarcation,  and  employing 
every  part  of  Scripture,  without  partiality  or  coipapromise,  for  the 
ends,  m  the  proportion,  and  with  the  bearings  and  connection 
which  he  finds  in  that  Divine  record.  Not  only  the  matters  united, 
but  the  manner  of  the  union — the  fibuk— is  with  Mm  of  supreme 
importance.  He  considers  his  Bible,  not  as  a  code  of  statutes, 
but  a  spirit  of  laws,  to  adopt  the  expression  of  a  great  female 
writer,*  where  fidelity  appears  not  merely  in  obeying  certai» 
maxims  or  declarations,  but  alsa  in  imbibing  a  right  feeling, 
transcribing  the  just  emotions,  and  conveying  the  exact  linea- 
ments, and  beauty,  and  harmony  of  the  figure  which  he  pro*- 
fesses  to  copy.  In  this  maimer,  he  not  only  occupies,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  the  military  posts,  and  chief  fortresses  of  the 
land,  but  expatiates  also  over  the  champaign  country,  reposes  in 
the  verdant  meads,  and  contemplates  with  delight  the  rich  and 
exuberantseenery,  for  the  preservation  of  which  the  fortifications 
were  reared. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that,  in  order  to  this,  he  should  have 
n©  opimon  on  the  higher  matters  of  doctrine,  or  rather  on  the 
passages  which  speaK  of  them;  much  less  that  he  should  never 
allude  to  them  in  his  public  instructions.  This  would  be  to 
arraign  the  Divine  wisdom  as  to  the  parte  of  the  Bible  which  he 
would  thus  pass  over — and  would  certainly  fail  both  of  satisfy- 
ing die  humble  faith  of  the  sine^e  Christian,  and  of  guarding 
^against  the  dangerous  perversions,  and  even  heresies  of  others. 
We  know  it  has  been  maintsaned,  that  a  neutrality,  or  silence  on 
these  mysterious  points,  is  the  wisest  conclusion  to  which  we  can 
come.  But  the  plain  answer  is,  that  the  Bible  is  neither  neu^ 
tral  noT  silent.  Our  discourses  cannot,  as  an  entire  course  of 
instruction,  resemble  those  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  if  they  utterly 

♦  Mtf .  liantiah  Mor?. 
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conceal  the  truths  which  that  Divine  author  published.  We 
speak  of  the  established  and  advanced  minister,  in  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  charge — ^because  for  youth — for  the  circumstances 
of  a  new  station— for  a  thousand  otner  contingencies^  we  yield  all 
the  exceptions  that  can  be  asked.  We  maintain  only,  that  the 
Bible  student  \yill  embrace  in  his  doctrine  all  the  tenets  of  the 
inspired  code.  He  will  not  only  teach  the  apparently  opposite 
truths,  but  all  that  lies  between  them ;  neither  occupying  the 
intermediate  space  to  the  exclusion  of  the  boundaries,  nor  stand- 
ing always  upon  the  boundaries  in  the  attitude  of  defence  or  de- 
fiance. We  kjiow  not  that  we  can  better  express  what  we  mean  by 
the  unsophisticated  subjection  of  the  mind  to  the  Scriptures  than 
by  referring  to  the  beautiful  image  of  Lord  Bacon,  wien  speak- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  inspired  theology,  and  of  a  treatise  which 
he  considered  as  wanting  for  the  illustration  of  it,  *'  Certainly, 
as  those  wines  which  flow  from  the  first  treading  of  the  grape 
are  sweeter  and  better  than  those  forced  out  by  the  press,  which 
gives  them  the  roughness  of  the  husk  and  the  stone ;  so  are 
those  doctrines  best  and  wholesomest  which  flow  from  a  gentle 
crush  of  the  Scripture,  and  are  not  wrulig  into  controversies  or 
common-place.  And  this  treatise  we  set  down  as  wanting, 
imder  the  title  of  the  First  Flo  wings  of  the  Scriptures.** 

The  a^dvantages  of  pursuing  this  course  are  too  obvious  to 
need  any  exact  enumeration.  The  rigid  adherent  to  system  can 
never  make  any  considerable  improvements  in  his  instructions. 
His  unbending  tenets  assume  a  bristling  and  perpetually  hostile 
form.  He  is  in  danger  of  violating  the  laws  of  charity  and 
peace  on  almost  every  occasion.  A  spirit  of  party  almost  in- 
variably follows  \  a  disposition  to  judge  of  persons  and  things 
by  their  agreement  with  him  in  his  peculiarities,  rather  than 
by  their  intrinsic  worth.  But  the  biblical  divine,  possessing  all 
the  benefits  of  human  systems,  avoids  their  defects.  The  lan- 
guage and  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  are  his  study.  His  articles 
of  faith  on  all  fundamental  points,  indeed,  are  firmly  fixed ;  but 
on  subordinate  and  doubtful  matters,  they  lie  open  to  constant 
improvement :  and  even  as  to  fundamental  doctrines,  the  way 
of  stating  such  doctrines,  the  connexion  subsisting  between 
them,  the  bearings,  proportion,  and  consequences  of  them,  are 
all  points  of  his  perpetual  study.  As  the  effect  of  this  method, 
charity  towards  all  his  fellow  Christians  is  the  inmate  of  his 
bosom.  Where  other  conscientious  and  scriptural  students 
differ  from  him,  the  difference  is  incomparably  less,  both  in 
itself  and  in  its  consequences,  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been;  because  in  the  tone  and  spirit,  and  uses,  and  general 
inferences,  they  still  as  nearly  as  possible  agree.  In  short,  this 
way  of  study  presents  the  fairest  ground  for  union  of  heart  that 
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has  been  ever  yet  proposed ;  because  it  reduces  the  points  of 
difference,  and  magnifies  those  of  agreement,  in  a  proportion 
scarcely  conceivable.  And  in  the  present  day,  the  importance 
of  pursuing  this  course  is  greatly  increased  by  considering  the 
aspect  of  religion  in  our  own  country  and  in  the  world,  and  the 
mighty  efforts  which  are  now  made  by  the  union  of  different  con- 
fessions of  Christians  in  a  common  cause.  Were  the  Bible- 
divinity  more  generally  followed,  the  distinctions  in  the  church 
would  not  be  taken  from  the  Calvinistical,  or  Arminian,  or  Bax- 
terian,'  or  any  other  hypothesis,  but  would  fall  back  on  the 
Scriptural  classification  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  those 
who  are  dead  in  sin,  and  those  who  are  alive  to  God ;  the  law, 
and  the  gospel ;  the  life,  and  the  form  of  piety ;  the  worldly, 
and  the  spiritual  minister ;  that  is,  on  the  grand  and  immove- 
able distmctions  fixed  by  the  nature  and  holiness  of  God,  and 
the  character  and  state  of  man. 

No  act  of  obedience  to  God  can  more  immediately  follow 
from  a  real  faith  in  Holy  Scripture,  than  that  which  leads  us  to 
submit  our  understanding,  as  well  as  our  heart,  to  Divine  Reve- 
lation ;  which  allows  sincerely  and  honestly  that  God  is  wiser 
than  man ;  which  admits  our  inability  to  improve  the  Bible ; 
which  considers  every  page  of  Scripture,  not  only  to  be  true, 
but  to  be  the  very  exact  truth,  precisely  what  it  should  be,  and 
capable  of  no  addition  or  diminution  without  injury  and  mis- 
chief j  which  practically  admits  human  ignorance  and  impo- 
tency  and  blindness ;  and  with  a  trembling  hand  joins  together 
those  vast  and  incomprehensible  truths,  so  far  as  is  necessary 
or  agreeable  to  the  general  analogy  of  faith,  but  ventures  not 
to  pronounce  the  connexion  infallible,  or  the  system  complete,, 
or  the  adhesion  of  clay  and  iron  of  equal  value  with  the  impe- 
rishable materials  which  they  unite.  A  man  swimming  in  tha 
Atlantic  might  as  justly  fear  to  strike  his  one  hand  against  Eu- 
rope and  the  other  against  America,  as  the  feeble  expositor  of 
Holy  Writ  to  dash  against  the  real  boundaries  of  truth,,  whilst 
he  follows  fearlessly  the  language  of  the  Almighty.  To  *'  wrest 
the  Scriptures  "  is  as  easy  as  it  is  criminal  and  mischievous ;  but 
to  renounce  all  parties  as  guides,  and  to  allow  the  stream  of 
Scripture  to  carry  us  along  wherever  it  flows,  this  is  faith;  this 
honours  the  God  of  wisdom ;  this  places  man  in  his  only  safe 
position,  as  the  pupil  and  not  the  teacher,  the  humble  expositor 
and  not  the  judge  of  what  God  has  revealed.  ^  , 

We  have  dwelt  at  the  greater  length  on  this  important  topic, 
because  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the  peculiar  bearing  and  object  of 
fliis  work,  and  to  give  it,  in  fact,  its  principal  value  :  nor,  in- 
deed, are  we  aware  of  any  previous  writer  who  has  placed  thi& 
as  his  object  full  before  him,  and  has  pursued  it  through  a  long 
and  useful  series  of  popular  discourses. 
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Of  the  particular  manner  in  which  our  author  has  executed  his 
undertaking  we  must  now  proceed  to  speak.  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  suppose  that  an  equal  de^ee  of  success  has  attended  the  com- 
position of  twelve  hundred  sermons.  We  can  truly  say,  and 
we  say  it  with  great  pleasure,  that  in  the  most  important  qua- 
lities of  discourses  for  the  pulpit,  these  sermons  possess  extrar 
ordinary  merit.  There  is  a  seriousness,  a  fidelity,  a  warmth,  an 
appeal  to  the  conscience  and  heart,  an  unblushing  avowal  of 
truth,  which  will  render  them  highly  useful  as  an  example  and 
guide  for  the  younger  clergy.  In  another  important  pre-Tequi- 
«ite,  a  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  an  apt  reference  to  the  ap- 
propriate passages  for  illustrating  a  subject,  our  author  is  really 
excellent.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  texts  quoted  for  con- 
firmation of  his  topics  do  not,  on  the  whole,  form  one  of  the 
prime  recommendations  of  the  entire  work ;  they  are  always 
important,  frequently  happy,  sometimes  even  rich  and  sur- 
prising. 

The  choice  of  texts  for  discussion  throughout  the  several 
books  of  Scripture  is,  generally  speaking,  judicious,  and  appa- 
rently impartial. 

The  plans  on  which  the  discourses  are  framed  are  commonly 
perspicuous  and  appropriate,  and  are  as  much  varied  as  the  case 
would  well  admit.  The  applications,  or  perorations,  especially, 
^ften  excel  in  a  pointed,  natural,  and  powerful  address  to  the 
heart,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  constructed  with  great  skill  in 
respect  to  form  and  illustration. 

A  work  of  such  an  unusual  length  must  have  been  the  fruit 
of  unusual  diligence :  of  this  many  of  the  sermons  bear  the  most 
evident  proofs ;  and  the  most  hasty  review  of  the  general  sub- 
jects of  them  will  convince  any  reader,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
topic  of  doctrinal  or  practical  divinity  which  our  author  has* 
not  touched  upon.  Of  the  names  and  characters  of  our  Saviour, 
and  the  events  of  his  life,  there  are  numerous  and  most  valuable 
illustrations ;  some  in  express  discourses,  others  incidental  and 
cursory.  Of  the  fall  of  man,  of  the  evil  of  sin,  of  the  law,  of 
the  covenant  of  works  and  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  man's  ac- 
countableness,  of  justification  by  faith,  of  regeneration  and 
conversion  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  obedience  to  God,  of  prayer,, 
faith,  love,  hope,  joy,  patience,  resignation,  watchfulness,  sepa- 
ration from  tne  world,  support  in  affliction,  consolation  in^ 
death,  and  the  joys  of  heaven,  these  volumes  treat  copiously. 
Salvation  by  grace  is,  however,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  prominent 
topic  throughout.  The  chief  characters  in  Scripture,  with  the 
jpnncipal  events  in  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  history,  are  made 
the  suDJects  of  separate  discussion.  The  types  and  prophecies, 
the  miracles  and  parables,  the  warnings  smd  exhortations,  the 
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pfomises  and  examples  of  Holy  Writ,  are,  moreover,  proposed 
and  discussed,  so  far  as  these  subjects  werfe  not  exhausted  in 
the  former  volumes.  For  almost  every  occasion  to  which  the 
duties  of  the  minister  may  call  on  us  to  be  prepared,  the  author 
has,  moreover,  furnished  us  with  valuable  aid.  The  festivals 
and  fasts  of  our  church,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  ^reat  re- 
ligious Societies,  charitable  institutions,  the  different  jperiods 
of  human  life,  and  the  solemn  close  of  it,  have  also  an  appro- 
priate provision  made  for  them. 

Nor  can  we  forbear  adding,  that  in  the  management  of  thesie 
various  topics,  and  in  the  general  construction  of  the  dis- 
courses, the  present  volumes  are  by  far  more  laboured  and  bet- 
ter worthy  the  attention  of  the  public,  than  the  former  ones. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  made  themselves  pretty  well 
acauainted  with  our  author's  five  volumes  of  1796  and  1801-2j 
will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  agreeably  surprized  at  the  advance 
i^  all  the  main  qualifications  of  the  successful  preacher  which 
he  has  made.  The  present  series  of  discourses  has  a  stamp  of 
higher  excellence — there  is  more  richness  of  thoifght,  more 
knowledge  of  human  character,  more  maturity  of  judgment^' 
more  variety  of  illustradon,  more  vijgour  of  sentiment,  more^ 
softness  of  compassion,  more  depth  of  piety  than  in  the  preced- 
ing volumes.  The  sermons  also,  are,  for  the  most  part,  longer- 
aad  better  filled  up,  so  as  to  raise  the  work  altogetber  to  a* 
higher  order  and  different  rank  of  composition  ;  and  to  render 
i]t  more  valuable  and  useful  than  the  five  other  volimies. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  present  our  readers  with* 
any  thing  like  a  detail  of  such  a  copious  store  of  theological 
topics,     yfe,  will  advert  to  a  few  leading  points. 

On  the  main  characteristic  endeavour  of  the  whole  work, 
BiBLicisM,  if  such  a  word  may  be  forgiven,  we  find  perpetual 
examples  of  the  most  free  and  unfettered  discussions  of  man's 
fall  and  impotency,  and  of  his  duty  and  obligation  to  repent; 
of  the  universal  redemption  by  Chfrist,  and  its  efficacy  to  the 
believer  only ;  of  the  importance  of  the  sacraments,  and  yet 
tfieir  inutility  if  improperly  relied  on ;  of  justification  by  faith^ 
adone,  and  the  necessity  of  abounding  in  every  good  work ;  of 
the  Divine  purposes,  and  man's  free  agency ;  of  ;the  promises 
of  God  to  the  humble  Christian  that  he  shall  continue  unto  the 
omI,  and  the  cautions,  warnings,  and  alarms,  which*  are  ad*- 
dr«89ed  to  him.  On  this  laVter  topic  we  are  disposed  to  think 
die  merits  of  our  author  to  be  more  considerable  than  on  some 
others;  and  we  mention  it,  because,  after  all,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  point  in  the  practice  and  application  of  religion, 
aindthat  on  which,  theoretically,  divines  have  been  found  the  most 
wdely  to  differ.    Our  author,  holding,  as  he  does,  the  doctrine 
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of  the  perseverance  of  the  sincere  Christian  in  faith  and  holi- 
ness, and  conceiving  this  to  be  secured  by  the  promises  of  God 
and  the  intercession  of  the  Mediator,  still  uses  without  he- 
sitation or  constraint  all  the  hortatory,  and  alarming  language 
which  the  Scriptures  furnish. 

In  No.  117,  on  Numbers  xx.  27, 28,  the  death  of  Aaron  is  con- 
sidered. The  discourse  is  altogether  good.  The  second  head, 
which  treats  6i  The  Surrender  of  Aaron's  Soul,  is  subdivided 
into  the  three  observations,  that,  1 .  The  occasion  was  awful. 
2.  The  manner  was  dignified.  3.  The  event  was  honourable. — 
These  are  simple  and  important  topics.  Under  the  first,  we 
meet  this  passage :  ^ 

**  Aaron  had  sinned ;  and  for  that  sin  he  must  die.  We  doubt  not  indeed  that 
he  fovnd  mercy  bef«re  God ;  but  still  he  died  on  account  of  his  transgression ;  his 
death  was  the  punishment  uf  sin.  This,  in  fact,  is  true  respecting  every  one  that 
dies :  though  in  sone  respects  death  may  be  numbered  among  the  Christian's  trea- 
sures, yet  in  other  points  of  view  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  an  enem^',  and  a  punish- 
ment for  sin.  In  this  light  it  must  be  considered  even  by  the  most  exalted  Christian, 
DO  less  than  by  the  most  ungodly ;  *  his  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  even  though  hit 
spirit  be  alive  because  of  righteousness.' 

**  But  in  the  death  of  this  eminent  saint  we  have  a  most  instructive  lesson.  It  wat 
doubtless  intended  as  a  warning  to  all  who  profess  themselves  the  servants  of  God. 
like  Lot's  wife,  it  speaks  to  all  succeeding  generations,  and  declares  the  danger  of  de- 
parting from  God.  No  length  of  services  will  avail  ut  any  thing,  if  as  last  we  yield  to 
temptation,  and  <  fall  from  our  own  steadfastness.'  The  death  of  Aaron  shadowed 
forth  that  truth  which  is  plainly  declared  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  that  *  if  a  righteous 
man  turn  away  from  his  righteousness  and  commit  iniquity,  all  his  righteousness  that  he 
hath  done  shall  not  be  Mentioned ;  but  in  his  trespass  that  he  hatli  trespassed,  and  Ir 
his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned,  in  them  shall  he  die.'  Many  there  are,  who,  from  aa 
attachment  to  human  systems  and  a  zeal  for  truths  of  an  apparently  opposite  nature, 
would  almost  expunge  this  passage  from  the  sacred  volume :  but,^whether  we  can  re» 
concile  it  with  other  passages  or  not,  it  is  true;  and  every  one  of  us  shall  find  it  true 
at  last,  that  not  he  who  runneth  well  for  a  season,  but  *  he  who  endureth  unto  the  end» 
shall  be  saved.'" 

Nor  is  this  all.  Throughout  the  volumes  wherever  passages 
of  warning  or  threatening  occur,  they  are  freely  treated.  Let 
the  Sermon  on  Col.  i.  21—23.  (No.  1049,  vol.  x.)  afford  a  spe- 
cimen. The  subject  is,  Sanctification  the  End  of  Redemption. 
The  heads  are  devoted  to  the  consideration,  1.  Of  what  the 
Lord  Jesus  has  done  for  us.  2.  What  was  his  ultimate  design 
in  doing  it.  3.  What  is  necessary  to  be  done  on  our  part,  in 
order  to  secure  the  blessings  which  he  has  obtained  for  us. 
.  Under  this  last  division  we  read  as  follows  : 

"  Those  who  are  addicted  to  system  would  alter  the  translation  here, 
and  read  it,  not,  *  if  ye  continue,'  but  *  since  ye  continue.'  But  this 
is  only  one  instance  of  many,  wherein'the  advocates  for  human  sys- 
tems betray  their  determination  to  make  every  thing  bend  to  their 
views.  The  Translators  of  our  Scriptures  would  indulge  no  such  un- 
hallowed partiality.  They  would  in  no  case  wrest  the  Scriptures  to 
make  them  favour  a  party  in  the  Church,  They  maintained  a  child- 
like simplicity ;  and  with  scrupulous  fidelity  laboured  to  transmit  to 
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tis  tbe  Scriptures  in  a  perfect  agreement  with  the  inspired  original. 
Of  the  propriety  of  the  translation  in  this  place  I  have  no  doubt ;  it  is 
the  very  language  of  the  Scriptures^  in  a  thousand  other  places  as 
well  as  this ;  and  it  speaks  to  us  a  most  important  truth,  namely,  that 
we  never  can  be  presented  blameless  before  God  at  last,  unless  we 
continue  in  the  faith,  grounded  and  settled,  and  be  not  moved  away 
from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel. 

"  1 .  It  was  by  faith  that  we  first  obtained  an  interest  in  Christ — 
"  It  would  have  beeu  to  do  purpose  that  Christ  had  died  to  reconcile  us  to  God, 
if  we  bad  not  on  our  part  ))elieTed  in  him  as  Mediator  and  Redeemer.  The  unbe- 
lieving world  who  die  in  their  sins,  are  rather  plunged  the  deeper  into  perdition,  than 
delivered  from  it,  by  the  interventioh  of  Christ.  Their  rejection  of  hini  has  aggravated 
their  guilt  exceedingly :  and  the  word  preached  to  theni  in  bb  name,  -wm  be  '  a 
savour  of  death  unto  all  to  whom  it  is  not  a  savour  of  life.'  Tbe  receiving  of  him  into 
our  hearts  by  faith  puts  us  into  possession  of  all  the  blessings  which  be  had  purchased 
for  us." 

"  2.  By  the  continued  exercise  of  the  same  faith  we  must  ulti- 
mately secure  the  harvest  of  which  we  have  reaped  the  first-fruits— 

"  'As  we  have  received  Christ  Jesus  tlie  Lord,  so  we  must  walk  in  him/  We 
must  '  continue  in  faith  grounded  and  settled,  and  not  be  moved  away  from  the  hope 
of  the  Gospel.'  It  is  a  fact,  that  many  do  make  shipwreck  of  the  faith.  Tbe  Scriptures 
abound  with  instances  of  it :  and  we  also  shall  feel  many  temptations,  both  (rom  with- 
out and  from  within,  to  follow  their  sad  example.  Like  tbe  stouy-ground  hearers,  we 
may  through  the  in^uence  of  persecution  *  fall  away  :'  or,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe  thorny- 
ground  bearers,  the  good  s<;ed  in  us  may  be  so  choked  by  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  this 
life,  as  to  <  bring  for&  no  fruit  to  perfection.'  And,  from  whatever  source  tbe  defection 
arises, '  if  we  turn  back,  we  turn  back  unto  perdition,'  and  '  God's  soul  shall  have  no  plea- 
sure in  us.'  Would  we  then  be  *  presented  faultless  before  the  presence  of  God's  glory 
vrith  exceeding  joy  ?'  we  must  *  hold  fast  tlie  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering :' 
we  must  be  more  and  more  '  grounded '  in  the  faith  by  a  constant  exercise  of  it  on  every 
occasion  :  we  must  be  so  firmly  '  settled'  in  it, that  a  man  may  as  well  attempt  to  pluck 
tbe  sun  from  tbe  firmament,  as  to  shake  either  our  faith  or  hope.  This  is  the  way  to 
'  endure  unto  the  end ;'  and  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  we  can  fulfil  that  salutary  in- 
junction,  '  Look  to  yourselves,  that  ye  lose  not  tbe  things  which  ye  have  wrought,  but 
that  ye  receive  a  full  reward.' " 

After  these  remarks,  we  may  further  observe,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  characteiistics 
of  Evangelical  religion,  there  are  two  discourses  of  much  ex- 
cellence. Psalm  cxix.  128,  vol.  iv.  No.  426;  and  1  Cor.  ii.  2, 
vol.  ix.  No.  955,  to  which  the  author  refers  in  his  preface,  as 
containing  a  brief  abstract  of  his  sentiments.  In  the  first,  he 
considers  the  Christian  character  as  delineated  in  his  text,  and 
the  light  which  it  reflects  on  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  true 
Christian  character  is  distinguished  from  the  merely  nomi- 
nal by  loving  all  God's  commands.  The  true  Christian  loves 
all  God's  precepts,  both  those  which  are  evangelical  and 
those  whicn  are  moral ;  he  loves  them  as  perfective  of  his 
nature,  and  conducive  to  his  happiness.  From  these  topics, 
the  second  head  proceeds  to  answer  those  objectors  who  mis- 
represent the  Gospel  as  if  it  superseded  the  necessity  of  good 
works ;  to  rebuke  those  who  would  abuse  the  Gospel,  and  who 
have  no  relish  for  the  holiness  and  obedience  of  the  doctrine  of 
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Christ ;  and  to  eriiort  true  Christians  to  adorn  their  holy  pro- 
fession. All  this  appears  to  us  to  be  solid  and  edifying.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  an  advantage,  we  think,  to  a  candid  person 
who  should  for  the  first  time  take  up  these  volumes,  to  read  not 
only  this  and  No.  955,  but  a  Series  of  Eleven  Discourses  which, 
the  author  informs  us,  contain  all  the  topics  which  he  considers 
of  fundamental  importance.  They  are  rfos.  134,  135,  136,  137, 
426,  955,  964.,  965,  966,  967, 979.  We  will  briefly  sketch  their 
contents.  The  firet  four  diseuss  the  doctrines  of  the  Liturgy  ; 
and  after  a  vindication  of  it  as  lawful  and  expedient,  as  not  neces- 
Sfurily  generating  formality,  and  as  not  containing  any  expres- 
sions which  should  deter  a  conscientious  person  from  giving 
his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  it^  proceed  to  display  its 
excellency,  its  spirituality,  its  fulness,  its  suitableness,  its 
moderation  and  candour;  and  conclude  by  an  examination 
of  the  professions,  promises,  and  prayers  of  the  Ordination 
service.  No.  4«26,  we  have  already  noticed.  No.  955,  on 
Christ  Crucified,  from  1  Cor.  ii.  2,  explajns  the  resolution  of 
the  Apostle,  to  preach  a  Crucified  Saviour  as  the  ground  of  our 
hopes,  and  the  motive  to  our  obedience ;  and  enforces  the  reso- 
lution because  it  contained  all  that  he  was  commissioned  to  de- 
clare ;  all  that  could  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  man ;  and  be- 
cause nothing  could  be  added  to  it  without  weakening  or  de- 
stroying its  eflSicacy.  The  four  following  Discourses  on  1  Cor. 
X.  15,  are  entitled,  an  Appeal  to  Men  of  Wisdom  and  Candour; 
and  after  laying  down  the  proposition  that  to  the  truly  wise  the 
Gospel  recommends  itself  as  a  Revelation  and  a  remedy,  and 
exhorting  such  to  form  their  judgment  vrith  care,  to  exercise  it . 
vrith  candour,  and  to  implore  of  God  the  enlightening  and 
sanctifying  influence  of  his  spirit,  that  they  might  be  preserved 
Irom  error,  and  guided  into  all  truth ;  the  discussion  of  the 
doctrines  of  human  corruption,  of  regeneration,  and  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  is  undertaken  and  conducted  with  much  talent 
and  moderation.  The  last  sermon  is  on  2  Cor.  i.  IS,  and  is  en- 
titled the  Churchman's  Confession,  and  contains  an  Appeal  to 
the  Articles  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the 
topics  of  our  lost  estate)  the  means  of  our  recovery,  and  the 
path  of  duty. 

We  have  noticed  these  Discourses,  as  we  think  them,  on  the 
whole,  amongst  the  best  and  most  useful  in  the  work ;  and  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  they  will  ensure  the  favorable  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  entire  volumes,  of  which  they  are  not  only 
a  part,  but  as  it  were  the  Key  and  Introduction.    , 

i!Ve  will  only  further  say  in  this  part  of  our  observations,  that 
perhaps  the  following  Discourses  may  be  considered  amongst 
tiie  best.    In  vol.  i.  §o.  2,  74,  77  j  in  vol.  ii.  105.  US,  117;  io 
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vol.iii.249,  275,  304r,  311  ;  in  vol.  iv.  SM,  S70,  372,  373;  in 
voL  V.  493,  5if5;  in  vol.  vi.  560,  ^89,  652;  in  vol.  vii.  667,  773, 
77*  %  in  vbl.  viii.  816,  817,  893 ;  in  vol.  ix.  909,  930;  in  vol.  x. 
1097,  1109  ;  in  voLxi.  1146,  1168, 1182. 

In  proceeding  to  point  out  what  appears  to  us  the  defects  of 
this  work,  we  need  not  say,  that  to  compose  1200  Discourses 
must  lay  onen  any  author  to  t}k&  assaults  and  animadversions  of 
critics.  Tne  remarks  we  majr  offer,  then,  are  rather  to  satisfy 
the  claims  9f  candour  and  equity,  than  materially  to  detract  from 
the  value  which  w€  diecidedly  attach  to  this- production  as  a 
whole. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  an  attentive  reader^  that  our  author  has 
an  intensely  ardent  mind.  Whatever  idea  he  would  express,  be 
expresses  with  warmth  and  eagerness.  Over-statement,  there- 
fore, chiefly  on  subordinate  topics,  we  think  a  considerable 
defect  of  the  work — ^not  as  it.  regards  the  great  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity,  for  here  no  ardour  can  be  excessive— 
on  these  points  we  think  him  decidedly  right-*^but  as  it  re- 
spects the  explication 'of  sepai:ate  thoughts,  and  the  inculcation 
of  minute  and  difficult  questions.  The  danger  which  would 
otherwise  arise  from  this  excess,  is,  moreover,  very  much  neu- 
tralized by  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  work,  to  which  we 
have  before. adverted — it's  biblicism.  Still  the  thing  in  itself 
requires  animadversion.  And,  especially  as  it  may  be  imitated 
by  the  younger  clergy,  without  the  attendant  correctives 
found  in  our  author,  it  becomes  our  duty  as  critics  to  point 
it  out. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  this  over^eagemess  of  mind  leads  to 
the  use  of  expressions  too  positive  and  strong  for  tiie  occasion, 
and  having  me  a|^>earance  of  arrogance.  If  our  author  speaks 
of  a  Jew  as  a  monument  of  the  Divine  Judgment,  we  are  in- 
formed of  it,  not  in  the  appropriate  terms  which  any  other 
writer  would  use,  but  in  such  language  as  this,  "  There  is  no 
creature  under  Heaven,  from  the  sight  of  whom  we  may 
derive  greater  good  than  from  the  sight  of  d  Jew,"  vol.  vi.  p. 
431.  If  the  reproach  attached  to  the  serious  and  consistent 
profession  of  the  Gospel  is  alluded  to,  we  are  informed,  **  That 
what  was  said  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  ages  is  equally  true 
at  this  day,  'we  know  that  this  sect  is  every  where  spoken 
.  against,' "  vi.  S9»  If  a  particular  image  is  touched  on,  no  ima^e 
.18  so  forcible  tboughout  the  whole  Scripture ;  thus  human  life 
in  Psalm  xoix.  5,  heias  compared  to  a  handbreadtfa,  we  read ; 
'*  A  ^eat  variety  of  omer  images  are  used  in  Scripture  to  con«- 
V^  this  truth;  life  is  compared  to  a  shuttle  which  passes 
qidickly  .tbromgh  the. loom;  to  a^ship  which  «oon  passes  and 
leaves  no.trai^  behind  it ;  to  an  eagl^,  which,  with  tne  rapidity 
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of  lightning,  hasteth  to  its  prey;  but  the  image  in  our  text  is 
.  more  striking  than  them  all ;  because,  whilst  it  is  peculiarly 
simple,  it  is  also  practical,  embodied,  portable,"  vol.  iv.  133, 
We  need  not  multiply  examplfes.  We  think  it  quite  obvious, 
that  the  above,  and  a  thousand  similar  expressions,  are  by  far 
too  strong,  and,  in  truth,  lose  in  their  effect  on  a  considerate 
mind,  by  that  very  circumstance.  Let  strong  and  energetic  lan- 
guage be  reserved  for  great  occasions,  and  not  wasted  on  mi- 
nute or  doubtful  ones. 

In  the  next  place,  a  modification,  as  we  suspect,  of  the  same 
excessive  ardour  of  mind,  leads  the  author  to  push  his  formal 
arrangements  of  his  subjects  to  harshness,  and  sometimes  to 
inaccuracy,  and  once  or  twice  to  what  may  have  the  appearance 
of  irreverence. 

The  plan  of  the  110th  Psalm,  fine  as  the  theme  presented 
was,  we  think,  sadly  managed.     The  main  heads  are,  I.  The 

Serson  of  Christ.  II.  His  offices.  This  is  surely  an  inadequate 
ivision,  considering  that  the  first  head  rests  onljr  on  the  in- 
troductory clause  of  the  Psalm.  But  the  subdivisions  of  the 
second  head  are  yet  worse — they  consider  Christ  as  a  pro- 
phet, a  priest,  and  a  king.  The  whole  error  of  this  plan  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  too  intense  desire  of  preserving  a  neat  ar- 
rangement, to  which  in  this  case  the  spirit,  and  in  some  part 
the  sense  of  the  Psalmist  is  sacrificed. 

Where  no  error  is  incurred  by  the  excessive  love  of  rigid 
arrangement,  undue  prominence  is  often  given  to  certain  par- 
ticulars, and  a  harshness*  introduced  into  the  character  of  the 
Sermon.  In  a  Discourse  on  Isaiah  xii.  3,  **  With  joy  shall  ye 
draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation  ;"  the  beauty  and  bloom 
of  the  passage  seem  to  us  nearly  lost  by  such  a  division  as  the 
following:  1.  The  character  by  which  the  Scriptures  are  here 
designated:  as  1.  containing  in  themselves  all  the  blessings 
of  salvation ;  2.  as  revealing  them  for  our  use ;  3.  as  actually 
imparting  them  to  our  souls,  &c.  &c. 

In  like  manner,  the  noble  passage,  Luke  xvi.  29 — 31, 
**  Abraham  said  unto  him,  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets^  let 
iliem  hear  them.  And  he  said,  Nay^  Father  Abiaham  ;  but  if  one 
went  unto  them  from  the  dead^  they  wUl  repent.  And  he  said 
vnto  him,  if  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they 
be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead" — is  totally  lost  and 
enervated,  by  the  following  harsh  and  inappropriate  arrange- 
ment. I.  The  use  and  office  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — because 
they  guide  men  to  heaven — and  for  this  end  are  fully  sufficient. 
II.  The  hopeless  state  of  those  who  disregard  them — ^because 
even  a  messenger  from  the  dead  would  be  of  no  avail :  1,  To 
convince  tb^  unbelieving ;  2,  to  court  the  impenitent* 
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But  we  have  further  to  object  to  the  minuteness,  and  even 
occasionally  the  fancifulness^  which  appears  in  his  explication 
of  the  types.  We  attribute  to  the  characteristic  ardour  of  our 
author's  mind  this  fault,  as  well  as  the  preceding.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  condemning  the  ex- 
cess of  typical  application. 

"  Now  Moses  was  tlie  person  who,  by  God's  appointment,  had  put  the  priestly  gar- 
■lents  on  Aaron,  forty  years  before  ;  and  he  also  was  the  person  appointed  to  strip  them 
off.  Was  this  an  accidental  circamstance,  without  any  mystical  design  ?  Can  we  sup- 
pose that,  in  a  dbpensation  which  was  Altogether  fieuratiTe,  such  a  singular  fact  as  this 
was  .devoid  of  meaning?  No  :  it  was  replete  with  instruction.  We  dread  exceedingly 
the  indulgence  of  fancy  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  a 
▼ery  deep  mystery  was  shadowed  forth  on  this  occasion.  Moses  was  the  represeutatiTe 
of  the  law,  as  Aaron  was  of  our  great  High  Priest.  Now  it  was  the  law  which  ikiade 
any  priesthood  necessary.  If  the  law  had  not  existed,  there  had  been  no  transgression : 
if  that  had  not  denounced  a  curse  for  sin,  there  had  been  no  need  of  an  High  Priest  to 
make  atonement  for  sin  :  and  if  there  had  been  no  need  of  a  real  sacrifice,  there  had 
been  no  occasion  for  either  a  priesthood  or  sacrifices  to  shadmo  it  forth.  The  law  then 
called  forth,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  his  otiice :  and  therefore  Moses 
put  the  priestly  garments  on  him  who  was  to  prefigure  Christ.  But  the  same  law  which 
rendered  a  real  atonement  necessary,  made  the  figurative  priesthood  wholly  inef- 
fectual :  its  demands  were  too  high  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  carnal  ordinances:  there 
was  nothing  in  a  ceremonial  observance  that  could  be  accepted  as  a  fulfilment  of  its 
injunctions  ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the  blood  of  a  beast  that  could  compensate  for 
the  violation  of  them  :  therefore,  to  shew  that  nothing  but  the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ  could  be  of  any  avail,  the  same  hand  that  put  the  shadowy  garments  upon  Aaron 
must  strip  them  off  again."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  91.) 

The  instances  of  what  appears  to  us  overstatement  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  types  are  numerous,  and  we  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  they  do  not  constitute  a  principal  defect  of  this 
part  of  the  work. 

In  the  exposition  of  Scripture  imagery,  again,  occasional 
excesses  are  found.  We  doubt  whether  the  following  text  was 
prudently  selected  in  the  first  instance,  considering  the  very 
different  associations  which  the  figure  would  excite  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Jews,  from  those  which  it  cannot  fail  to  call  up  in  the 

f  resent  state  of  society.  Possibly  such  a  passage  would  have 
een  better  treated  incidentally,  than  made  the  prominent  sub- 
iect  of  an  entire  discourse.  We  refer  to  Amos,  ii.  13.  "  Be- 
lold,  I  am  pressed  under  you,  as  a  cart  is  pressed  that  is  full 
of  sheaves."  We  ask  our  author,  whether  such  language  as  the 
following  can  easily  be  acquitted  of  irreverence.  *'  See  then 
the  ground^of  complaint  wnich  God  has  against  us,  and  say 
whether  the  assiduity  of  harvest-men  in  loading  their  carts  with 
their  sheaves  does  not  too  much  resemble  us,  who  are  thus  in- 
cessantly loading  God  with  our  iniquities,  till  he  can  bear  ua 
no  more :  yea,  we  help  and  encourage  each  other  in  the  work,  as 
if  we  were  afraid  that  we  could  not  otherwise  heap  up  upoa 
him  a  sufficient  load?"    (Vol.  vi.  p. 371.) 
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Whilst  we  are  spiking  of  what  seems  to  have  some  ap^ar • 
ance  of  irre^rerence,  we  may  mention  that  at  times  an  argument 
is  pushed  so  far  as  to  incur,  however  unintentionally^  this 
censure.  We  confess  we  scruple  at  such  language  as  this: 
*'  With  humble  reverence  we  may  say,  that  the  benefit  reaches 
even  to  Christ  himself;  for  as  in  all  the  afflictions  of  his  people 
he  is  afflicted,  so  in  all  their  consolations  also  he  is  comforted. 
Further,  if  further  we  can  go,  even  God  the  Father  also  is  made 
a  partaker  of  the  benefit."    Vol.  viii.  p.  891. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  excess  in  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures 
that  our. author  errs.  We  have  met  with  some  discourses 
in  Which  he  appears  to  us  to  have  missed  the  prominent  beauty 
'•  of  the  text.  No.  cviii,  on  Numbers  xiv.  24,  "  Bjit  my  ser^ 
■■  vant  Caleby  because  he  htid  another  spirit  with  him^  and  katJi  fol^ 
lowed  mefully^  him  will  I  bring  into  the  land  whereunto  he  went; 
und  his  seed  mill  possess  itj^ — ^^quite^  sinks  one  of  the  chief  pecu- 
liarities of  Caleb's  example,  **  his  haying  another  spirit  with  him^* 
and  dwells  almost  exclupively  on  the  other  parts  of  the  pas- 
.sage.  Again,  the  fine  iprediction,  Micah  v.  7,  "  The  remvxmt  of 
Jacob  shall  be  in  the  midst  <^  many  people  as  a  dew  from  the  Lord, 
as  the  showers  upon  the  gr^ass^  that  tarrieth  not  for  man^  nor  wait^ 
ethfor  the  sons  of  mejif^ — -is  deprived  of  almost  all  its  beautiful 
and  exquisite  imagery  in  our  jeiuthoF'&  explication  of  it.  . 
.  With  respect  to  the  mpri|s.of  this  work>  as  it  regards  wiiat 
*  may  be  called  Biblical  criticism,  we  shall  not  say  ipuch.  If  by 
criticism  be  meant  a  laborious  and  honest  investigation  of  the 
chief  meaning  of  each  passage  under  consideration,  which  is  the 
most  important  ijse  of  critical  powers-,  we  think  very  highly  of 
this  work.  The  sense,  generally  speaking,  is  given— the  context 
examined — the  beauty  of  the  Scriptures  elucidated — apparent 
contradictions  reconciled,  and  different  authorities  weighed. 
Especially  the  spirit  of  every  text  is  followed,  and  gen^rallv 
with  success ;  and  the  separate  sentiments  or  expressions,  or  al- 
lusions, are  admirably  wrought  in  during  the  discussion.  The 
criticism  of  sound  sense,  of  piety,  of  labour,  of  much  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  of  skill  in  sermon-writing,  of  an  intention 
simple  and  pure,  and  a  devotion  elevated  and  fervent,  abounds 
in  these  volumes.  And  we  really  speak  our  sentiments  when  we 
say,  that  the  critical  science  pf  particular  words  aad  phrases,  is, 
in  a  work  like  our  author's,  of  inferior  moment.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  honestly  express  our  conviction,  that  the  attempts 
at  verbal  criticism  wnich  are  scattered  in  the  notes  throughout 
these  volumes  are  far  from  being  satisfactory.  We  could  havp 
done  better  without  them.  The  result  of  the  author's  study 
was  all  we  wanted;  but  if  he  mu^t  give  us  critical  note§. 
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they  should  have  been  submitted  to  the  severe  eye  of  some  exei^ 
cased  scholar  before  they  were  permitted  to  appear.  They  are' 
frequently  doubtftil,  and  sometimes  decidedly  wrong; 

The  bnef  note,  vol.  vii.  p.  89,  "The  salt  sea  is  theTOead  Seia^'^' 
hasy  to  our  understandings,  neither  meaning  nor  force.  That  in* 
p.  135,  "  r  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil ;  that  is/ that  ye 
resist  not  the  injurious  person,  is  worse ;  because  if  we  depart 
at  all  from  the  English  translation,  we  must  render,  ra^myiipd, 
the  Evil  One,  that  is,  Satan j  as  Bp.  Middtetott  on  the  Greek 
article,  has  well  remarked.  The  obserration,  p.  161,  *'  frpog  to 
SeaSSww  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  players  on  a  stage,"  is  as 
bad;  the  true  meaning  is  certainly  to  be  gathered  from  the 
corr^pondent  expression  **  in  secret,"  and  has  no  immediate 
reference  to  the*  drama. 

Wh  take  these  samples  alnrost  at:  hasardi  Where  the  endea^' 
TOur  reaches  to  theconstrtictfon  of  passages,  tbe^  success  is  still 
more  dubious.  On  Rdnn  v.  1—6,  it  is  proposed  to  include  in  a 
parenthesis  the  words,  **  Knowing  that  tribulation  woAeth;" 
kc.  and  toread  the  sense  thus,  ^'  We  gloryin  tribulation  also; 
knowing,  &c.  &c.;  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts,  &c."  A  reading  too  harsh  and  violent,  to  rest  on  th^ 
riightjgromidifr  which  are  adduced,  even  if  we  speak  of  tfie  En- 
gKshT^stconent  dnly ;'  but  absolutely  inadmissible  if  the  Greek 
construetidn  be*  consulted.  A  reading  ecjwally  forced  is  proposed 
on  Gal.  ii.  20%  ami-  again  on  1  Thes;  i.  2—4;  These  sorts  of 
enors  seem  to  us  to  arise  from  u  fbrgetfiilness  of '  <he  exHtet^ 
dtffi^renceof  the  genius  of  the  English  and  of  the  Qre«k'toi?^ue»; 
and  would  idmost  incline  us  to  believe  thatr  ^ur  author^s^  Greek 
knowledge  has  not  been  kept  fresh  and  pjure  by  a  perpet^iti-  ih^ 
fusion  from  the  sourees  of  me  language  in  the  clasfincal  writers 
of  antiquity^— but  hafr  been  pretty  much  confiniftd  to^the  knJ- 
^uage-  of  the  New  Testament  assisted-  by  our  English  tt»nsl»- 
tton;  and*  ha»  thus  been  corrupted*  by  the  ha2ara0U8,bu(7  se- 
ductive r  mistaite  of*  ai^uing  from  tfce  modem  idiVMnS'  to*  the 
ancient  forms  of  the  l^autiful  and  philosophical  language*^ 
Qreexie. 

The  moi^' flagrant  departure,  however,  frcte  all  analogy  of 
derivation  which  has  occured  to  us  in  these  vohniafes,  is  the  M- 
lowing  really  amusing  and  original  obserration,'voh  vi.  p.  267. 
**  This  is  evident,  from  the  cui^oms  of  having  salt*flsh  on  AsIh 
Wednesday,  and  pancakes  on'  Shrove-Tuesday.  The  latt€?rin 
all  Jirobability,  arose  from  the  people  bcinc  reminded,  or  per- 
haps summoned^  by  a  belli  to  confess  all  tlteir  sins>  tov  m«x^. 
From  hence  it  was  called  the  ir5f  xwdw,  or  pancake  bell.'*"  When 
we  read  this  extraordinary  criticism,  we  flrst  rtibbed  our  eyefe, 
tndbegattito  think,  we  couW  not  ha^e  read  ebrreetiy.    We-thiiai 
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took  dowa  Johnson,  just  to  ^assure  ourselves  of  what  was  too 
clear  to  require  assurance,  the  real  derivation  of  the  word ;  we 
then  shut  up  the  volume  in  utter  amazement  at  the  infatuation 
to  which  the  best-intentioned  minds  are  subject,  when  once 
fancy  has  been  allowed,  first  to  obscure,  and  then  seduce,  and 
then  extinguish,,  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense.  Of 
hypothesis  and  invention  in  criticism  we  may  say,  as  Pope  does 
of  vice,  that  it  is 

— — —  A  monster  of  such  frightful  mien 

That  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 

But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

But  we  willingly  abstain  from  further  remarks.  For  these 
defects  are  minute  and  uniinportant,  considering  the  extent  of 
this  work  and  its  chief  design.  If  indeed,  we  were  called  to 
examine  a  single  volume,  merely  containing  a  dozen  discourses, 
we  might  expect  a  greater  accuracy,  or  at  least,  must  have 
fairly  said,  that  the  critical  errors  bore  a  more  disturbing  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  the  performance :  but  in  the  immense 
series  of  twelve  hundred  sermons,  designed  for  popular  use, 
an  author  is  to  be  judged  of  by  broader  rules. 

Setting  aside,  then,  the  comparatively  felv  critical  remarks, 
(almost  all  of  which  we  could  dispense  with)  and  coming  now 
to  speak  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  we  do  most  sincerely  recom- 
mend it  to  those  who  may  desire. an  almost  continued  com- 
mentary on  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  to  the  younger  clergy. 
We  should  think  it  would  gradually  beconae  a  stock-book. 
We  know  few  works  of  equal  value.  Indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  Bishop  Beveridge's  Thesaurus,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  claim 
to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  it.  It  does  indeed  excite 
our  admiration,  that  a  work  of  such  persevering  iabour,  should 
have  been  planned  and  executed  by  an  individual  clergyman^ 
It  might  be  thought,  on  a  first  consideration,  that  great  marks 
of  haste  would  have  been  apparent  throughout  the  perform- 
ance—but the  fact  is,  upon  the  whole,  just  the  contrary — ^we 
have  no  doubt  that  most  of  these  discourses  must  have  cost  the 
author  on  an  average  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  hard  study,  and 
some  considerably  more.  We  find,  indeed,  on  merely  reckoning 
up  the  time  which  has  intervened  between  the  publication  of  the 
five  first  volumes  and  those  before  us— eighteen  years, — that  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  discourses  must  have  been  composed 
.  each  year — and  we  should  imagine  that  by  far  the  best  time  of 
every  week  during  that  period  must  have  been  given  to  this 
labour.  The  same  ardour  of  spirit,  which  has  betrayed  our  au- 
thor, as  we  have  already  noticed,  into  some  comparatively  imim- 
portant  mistakes,  must  have  been  the  spring  of  this  great  under- 
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taking.  Directed  to  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  animated 
by  feiith,  and  imbued  with  heavenly  charity,  this  sacred  vigor  of 
understanding  and  affection  has  reared  an  imperishable  monu* 
ment  of  laborious  diligence  and  well-directed  enterprize.  The 
-whole  work  breathes  and  burns  throughout  with  life  and  fervour. 
The  characteristic  canon  which  it  follows  is  wise,  and  important^ 
and  novel.  The  knowledge  of  the  art  of  sermon  composition  is 
the  result  of  long  practice  and  improved  habit.  The  Divinity  is 
sound,  and  holy,  and  spiritual.  The  variety,  both  in  form  and 
in  matter,  is  perhaps  full  as  great  as  the  case  would  admit.  The 
superiority  to  the  trammels  of  human  systems  is  generous  and 
pure,  and  gives  it  an  air  of  freedom  from  the  opinions  of  men, 
and  of  subjection  to  the  authority  of  God,  whicn  is  very  attrac- 
tive. The  force  and  pathos,  which  perpetually  appear — ^force 
indeed  most  frequently — interest  the  heart,  ana  touch  the 
consciences  of  men.  In  short,  in  all  the  main  excellencies  of 
so  vast  an  attempt,  we  consider  the  author  as  completely  suc- 
cessful; whilst  m  the  defects  themselves,  which  we  know  it 
would  be  easy  to  aggravate,  we  trace  rather  the  overflowings 
-and  aberrations  of  the  very  mind  which  alone  could  execute 
^uch  a  design,  than  the  characters  of  weakness,  or  negligence, 
or  misrepresentation. 

-  Upon  Its  freedom  from  a  spirit  of  party,  however,  we  are  very 
much  inclined  to  rest  much  of  the  merit  of  the  undertaking. 
Indeed  this  excellence  flows  from  a  yet  higher  one,  to  which  we 
have  so  often  adverted,  the  noble  and  successful  determination 
to  follow  the  inspired  volume  in  its  spirit  and  meaning  through- 
4)ut.  -  Of  course  this,  as  well  as  every  other  commendation  we 
bestow,  must  be  taken  with  the  deductions  which  human  infir- 
mity in  all  cases  requires.  But  we  speak  advisedly  when  we 
declare  that  the  ultimate  blessing  to  the  church  which  the 
superiority,  and  even  opposition,  to  systematic  viewa^  apparent 
upon  t^  whole  of  this  work,  may  be  the  means  of  conferring, 
^jan  ^i^^^y  be  too  highly  estimated.  And  this  in  two  re^- 
|><fec€sv  -First  as  it  regards  the  clergy,  and  then  the  church 
generally.  For  the  young  divine,  released  from  the  preparatory 
^udies  of  coliipg^^r  and  called  to  a  populous  and  important  sta- 
3:i6n,  cannot  but  derive  essential  aid  from  the  use  of  it.  Let 
such  a  student,  if  he  has  two  discourses  to  prepare  each  week, 
compose  one  himself,  and  take  the  other  chiefly  from  our  author. 
If  he  first  peruse  with  care  the  essay  on  the  composition  of  a 
sermon  in  the  former  publication,  with  the  valuable  prefaces  of 
4iie  second  volume  of  that  series  and  the  first  volume  of  this, 
lie  will  be  prepared  to  derive  great  advantage  from  this  work. 
The  arrangement  and  principal  thoughts  of  his  experienced 
guide  will  accustom  him  to  accuracy  of  division  and  perspi- 
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4»ity  of  compoBition;  whilst  Hie  calling  up  his  own  powers,  in 
the  discourse  which  he  makes  himself,  will  preserve  nim  from 
indolence  and  security.  For  after  all,  no  external  aid  can 
wipply  the  place  of  personal  diligence.  A  minister  must  study 
]iis  Bible,  and  study  it  carefully ;  he  must  compare  the  several 
parts,  observe  the  manner  in  which  every  thing  is  stated,  and 
iuucidate  one  passaee  by  another,  with  the  sincere  and  most 
tender  anxiety  to  follow  in  every  thing  the  revelation  of  Ood. 
In  such  a  state  of  mind,  our  author's  work  will  be  a  singular  be<^ 
3iefit  to  him.  It  will  aid,  not  diminish  his  labours.  It  will  am^ 
]iiate>  not  supersede  the  toil  of  composition.  It  will  relieve  in  % 
^Ptoment  of  languor,  not  exonerate  from  the  burden  of  active 
4uty.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  effort  from  which  the  humaa 
imind  so  much  shrinks,  as  from  intellectual  exertion.  In  y^ung 
men,  this  will  often  increase  to  depression,  and  at  times  to  des^ 
pendency^  In  such  exigencies,  the  friendly  aid  of  this  woik. 
'wiU  supply  the  exact  consolation  required.  And  even  in  mor^ 
advanced  periods  of  ministerial  labour,  the  new  and  important 
Uioughts,  the  happy  illustrations,  the  forcible  addresses  to  the 
conscienee^  and  the  references  to  appropriate  passages  of  script 
tuoe  which  perpeti»Btlly  occur,  will  often' he  of  singular  advaur 
tage.  These  will  be  benefits  of  a  general  nature^  The  more 
partioilar  benefit  to  be  gathered  from  the  leading  merit  of  the 
work-^its  adherence  to  the  bibte»  ro^r  than  to  human  sys*- 
tems*<-*^need  not  be  insisted  on,  though  it  is^  in  truth  the  most 
important  of  all.  When  to  these  considerations  we  add  ib% 
in^tances  of  younger  clergymen  unfixed  in  their  practical  Sen- 
timents of  piety,  whom  tnm  work  may  tend  to  guide  and  ulti^ 
mately  to  save,  we  are  yet  iiK>re  strongly  convinced  of  the 
advantage  it  may  afford  to  those  who  w&n  truly  enU^teiied* 
are  the  most  operative  agents  of  virtue  and  religion. 

Nor  will  the  advanti^s  which  the  church  in  general  may^de^ 
riv«  from  this  publication  be  inconsiderai)le»  To  say- nothing  of 
the  supply  which  it  furnisher  for  devotional  reading,  w<^Qaii'Con«> 
ceive  of  nothing  moi?e  appropriate  for  ihg^  hvoily  party  on  a  Sutir 
day  eveiHa^  than  courses*  of  sermona  sriected'  from  it.  Th<sy 
would  be  short,  striking*,  and  attractive.  B%i*,  in  addition  to  this^ 
the  standard  of  right  judgment  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  R^ 
formation  which  these  volumes  will  tend  to  rsuse  and  maintain 
throughout  our  people,  and  the  diminishing  of  all  party^*spirit 
which  they  will  promote,  are  advantages  very  importaafe  A 
narrow,  exclusive  temper^  which  magnifies  names  and  ii^erests^ 
w»  conceive  to  be  very  destructive  of  the  reed  spirit  of  Christii- 
anity,  very  embarrassing  to  the  sincere^  inimirer;  after  truth,  ex** 
tr^Qoidyremote  from  the  genuine,  tone  of  the  Holy  Scraptures. 
a9da4varfte  to  thCtprogr^ps  of  the  heart  in  practical  j^ety.  A«ui 
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yet  nothing  is  more  easily^  nothing  more  insensibly  imbibed* 
It  grows  on  our  fallen  nature,  and  adheres  to  it.  Few,  few  are 
iiie  examples  where  a  man  is  good,  and  yet  wholly  free  fron^ 
some  petty  ends  which  circumstances  of  comparatively  trifling^ 
importance  hare  led  him  to  espouse.  To  have  a  work,  then, 
^o  superior  to  this  exclusive  temper  as  the  one  we  are  reviewing 
•--a  work,  too,  which  is  likely  to  exercise  such  a  controul  over 
the  public  sentiment,  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation. 

Still  we  are  aware  that  numbers  in  this  country  will  be  ready 
to  accuse  our  author  of  belonging  to  a  party,  and  will  be  with 
held  from  even  looking  into  his  work  from  that  very  considem- 
tion.  A  word  on  this  topic  shall  close  our  observations,  al- 
ready, as  we  fear,  too  extended.  And  we  are  the  rather  dis- 
posed to  venture  on  a  remark  or  two.  on  this  point,  because  w4 
are  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  an  exaggemted  representa- 
tion of  what  is  called  a  religious  party  in  the  church,  detem 
many  from  acting  fully  and  conscientiously  on  their  principles. 
It  is  said,  then,  that  Such  clergymen  as  our  author  constitute  a^ 
party ;  but  with  what  truth,  let  the  volume  we  have  been  re-* 
viewing^  testify.  Are  there  any  sentiments  maintained  by  these 
divines  different  from  those  inculcated  in  our  Articles,  Homilies^ 
and  Liturgy  ?  Is  there  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  screen  their 
friends,  or  calumniate  others?  is  there  any  backwardness  to 
enter  on  fair  argument  and  manly  discussion  on  disputed  ques- 
tions ?  Is  there  any  jealousy  of  the  measures  conducted  by 
other  hands,  and  in  another  manner  from  that  adopted  hy  them- 
selves ?  Is  there  any  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of 
an  opponent?  In  short,  is  there  any  one  characteristic  of  what 
can  with  fairness  be  termed  a  party-spirit  ?  We  answer  most 
£Barlessly  with  respect  to  the  great  boay  of  those  to  whom  the 
charge  is  supposea  to  be  applicable,  that  there  is  no  ground  fot 
the  accusation.  We  invite,  moreover,  those  who  may  doubt 
this  assertion,  to  examine  the  work  before  us  in  this  view.  Let 
them  refer  to  the  texts  which  they  imagine  to  uphold  their  owa 
system,  and  they  will  find  them  illustrated  with  the  same  ful- 
ness of  detail,  and  the  same  impartialitv,  as  those  of  the  appa- 
rently opposite  tendency.  They  will  nnd  nothing  concealed^ 
nothing  omitted,  nothing  unfairly  stated,  (allowing  always  for 
human  infirmity)  nothing  uncharitably  urged,  no  Shibboleths  of 
a  sect,  no  peculiarity  of  language,  no  subjection  to  a  human 
leader^  ho  fastidious  measurement  of  phrases,  no  subterfuge  Or ' 
adroitness  in  argument ;  but  all  open,  and  candid,  and  8cri|K 
imdXf  and  holy.  If,  indeed,  men  should  so  far  forget  the  msm 
features  of  our  reformation,  or  the  leading  doctrines  of  otnr 
i^mroh,  or,  yet  more,  the  chief  truths  of  Revelation,  as  to  infix 
tkeodimnef  a  party  on  those  who  soberly  and  faithfully  c^ft- 
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charge  their  ordination-yows  in  teaching  those  principles,  we 
must  admit,  and  even  glory,  in  the  fact,  whilst  we  repel  the  in-* 
ference^  JJndoubtedly  the  clergy,  who  are  thus  accused,  preach 
the  doctnnes  of  original  sin,  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  the 
inability  of  man  to  any  thing  spiritually  good,  salvation  by 
grace,  justification  by  mith,  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
the  necessity  of  repentance,  love,  and  universal  obedience. 
But  they  preach  these  truths,  and  those  other  more  deeply  in* 
scrutable  ones  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  Divine  purposes  in 
redemption,  not  in  harsh  and  isolated  propositions,  out  as  they 
lie  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  accompanied  with  all  the  attendant 
and  preparatory  and  consequent  truths  which  surround  them 
there.  And,  in  doing  this,  tney  incur  not  any  just  charge  of  a 
party-spirit.  These  truths  stand  on  a  broader  bottom.  They 
are  not  peculiar  to  a  narrow  sect,  but  common  to  the  whole  um- 
versal  church  of  Christ  in  every  age — ^just  as  the  opposite  tenets 
of  the  native  power  of  man ;  his  ability  to  choose  and  do  of  him- 
self  what  is  spiritually  good ;  salvation  primarily  by  grace,  and 
afterwards,  in  some  measure,  by  good  works;  justification  by  a 
concrete  faith  including  obedience;  regeneration  exclusively 
and  uniformly  conferred  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism ;  the  con- 
sistency of  worldly  gaieties  with  a  religious  life;  the  somewhat 
meritorious  conditions  of  the  Gospel  covenant;  continuance  in 
a  state  of  grace  dependant  on  our  own  will,  &c.  &c.  are  not 
tenets  of  a  party,  but  common  to  the  fallen  heart  of  man,  and. 
opposed  in  every  age  to  the  spiritual  and  holy  religion  of  the 
]^few  Testament. 

Of  course,  a  difference  of  judgment  on  most  of  these  points 
will  here  arise.  Our  appeal,  then,  is  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to 
the  doctrines  of  our  church,  to  the  judgments  of  all  our  eminent 
divines,  and  to  the  common  understanding  and  consciences  of 
men.  We  ask  who  adopt  naturally,  and  without  effort,  the 
language  of  holy  Scripture  ?  We  inquire,  who  express  their 
sentiments  to  their  people  in  the  very  words  of  our  church,  as 
the  most  appropriate  and  affecting  ?  We  ask  which  doctrine 
saves  the  soul  ?  Which  has  the  attestation  of  God  in  the  in- 
fluences of  his  gTace?  Which  brings  men  to  the  state  and 
temper  inculcated  in  the  Bible  as  essential  to  the  true  Chris- 
tian ?  Which  sanctifies  and  comforts  in  life,  supports  in  death, 
and  has  the  anticipations  and  foretastes  of  eternity  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  we  inquire  whether  the  course  of  doctrine  which  we 
are  now  opposing,  is  not,  generally  speaking,  cold  and  uninflu- 
ential  ?  Whether  it  does  not  proceed  on  little  more  than  the 
principles  of  natural  religion  ?  Whether  it  consists  not  with 
a  dead  repentance,  a  lifeless  faith,  and  a  Worldly  life  ?  Whether 
it  does  not  leave  the  mass  of  mankind  unmoved  in  their  sins  and 
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vices,  and  substitute  a  form  of  religion  for  the  power?  And 
whether  it  does  not,  in  fact,  express  itself  in  any  language  ra- 
-  ther  than  that  of  holy  Scripture  and  of  our  church  ? — But  we 
forbear  to  urge  these  inquiries.  The  fact  is,  the  mighty  doc- 
trines of  grace  are  impressed  on  the  very  surface  of  our  bibles 
and  Prayer-books ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  confound  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  spiritual  death  or  life,  of  acceptance  wim  God  or 
condemnation,  of  a  heavenly  or  a  worldly  life,  of  the  elements 
of  grace  or  nature,  and  the  preparation  for  heaven  or  hell — with 
the  minute  and  petty  insignia  of  a  party  occupied  in  inconsi- 
derable pursuits,  and  unconnected  with  the  vast  and  eternal  in- 
terests of  mankind.  Nor  can  any  church  long  be  preserved 
where  a  general  discrepancy  between  the  doctrine  of  her  formu- 
laries, and  the  actual  instruction  of  her  ministers,  shall  prevail 
— ^the  golden  candlestick  would  be  removed — ^and,  the  Divine 
blessing  being  withdrawn,  the  salvation  of  men  would  flow  in 
some  other  channel,  and  be  conferred  on  some  other  ecclesias- 
tical community.  Nor  is  it  possible,  as  we  think,  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  the  mass  of  our  people  can  and  do  distinguish  be- 
tween the  healing  doctrine  of  Christ  their  Saviour,  and  the 
miserable  tenets  of  clerical  moralists.    With  all  their  inca- 

Sacity  of  accurate  distinction,  and  their  liableness  to  be  se- 
ucea  and  betrayed,  there  is  a  plain  common  sense,  and  a 
solemn  judicature  of  conscience,  which  enables  the  pious 
among  them  to  discern  the  instruction  which  exhibits  a  Sa- 
viour from  that  which  conceals  him;  the  life-giving  doctrine  of 
justification  from  the  gloomy  terrors  of  the  law ;  the  peace  and 
consolation  and  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  from  the  coldness  and  hopelessness  of  human 
efforts;  the  inviting  and  urgent  calls  to  noliness  of  life  from 
the  tame  inculcation  of  mere  ethical  precepts.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  predict  the  danger  of  our  church  just  in  proportion 
as  she  loses  her  hold  on  the  divine  blessing  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  hearts  of  our  population  on  the  other.  But  we  hope 
better  things ;  we  speak  thus,  because,  to  attach  the  odium  of 
party  to  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  is,  in  our  judgment, 
as  mistaken  in  fact,  as  it  is  ruinous  in  policy,  and  uncharitable 
in  sentiment.  Rather  would  we  include  under  the  class  of  sin- 
cere ministers  of  our  Saviour  all  who  desire  to  love  and  serve 
him,  even  though  they  should  differ  from  ourselves  in  these,  or 
any  other  remarks  which  we  have  offered.  And  we  conclude  by 
expressing  our  conviction,  that  if  any  one  to  whom  we  maj 
appear  to  have  spoken  strongly  on  this  subject  will  begin  his 
inquiries  into  religion  in  the  temper  of  the  work  we  have  been 
reviewing  (let  No.  964  afford  an  example),  he  will  become  a 
witness  to  what  we  have  advanced.    The  entrance  on  reli- 
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giouis  knowledge  b  by  due  humiliation  for  sin.  As  <we  know, 
ourselves,  all  becomes  plain.  The  light  of  the  pure  heavens  is  not 
more  adapted  to  the  natural  eye  than,  the  truths  of  Scripture 
are  to  a  humble  faith.  The  road  lies  ojpen  to  the  diligent  tra^* 
veller.  Salvation  by  grace  through  faith  is  as  a  balm  to  the 
wounded  conscience.  The  duties  of  holiness  are  the  delight  of 
the  regenerated  heart.  The  service  of  the  Kedeemer  is  perfect 
freedom  to  thq  liberated  captive  of  sin.  This,  this  is  the  key 
to  all  sound  theological  knowledge.  Other  methods  may 
produce  theoretical  consistency  of  opinion,  but  can  never  lead 
to  practical  conclusions  and  a  holy  efficacy  on  the  heart  and  life. 
Religion  must  be  vital  to  be  valuable  or  productive.  Nor  do 
we  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  may  hope  to  gain  a  the  right  path, 
to  whom  the  worK  before  usi,  and  others  of  a  similar  character, 
shall,  in  their  broad  features,  be  satisfactory  and  pleasing. 


Art.  VII. — -Memoirs  of  her  most  excellent  Majesty  Sophia  Char-^ 
lotte^  Qtieen  of  Great  Britain,  from  Authentic  Docurnents,  By 
John  Watkins,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  the  Life  of  Sheridan,  8cc. 
Embellished  with  Portraits.  8vo.  London.  Colbum,  1819. 

This  is  a  book  six  hundred. pages  in  length;  a  mathematical 
line — ^length  without  breadth  or  thickness>  as  far  as  regards  the 
matter.  But  the  writer  is  not  to  blame.  He  had,  probably,  an 
engagement  to  fulfil  with  his  bookseller.  The  fault  was  in  the 
woman  whose  memoir  he  probably  undertook  to  expand  into  a 
volume  of  extra  size.  If  a  woman,  placed  by  Providence  in  a 
liighly  exalted  situation,  with  the  power  of  keeping  in  constant 
agitation  the  scene  around  her,  and  multiplying  the  changes 
and  chances  of  life  by  the  licence  and  disorder  orthe  passions, 
will,  nevertiieless,  so  conduct  herself  as  to  give  rare  ^occasion 
±0  such  occurrences  as  are  usually  called  interesting  in  high  so- 
ciety, and  which  furnish  topics  to  the  retailer,  of  anecaotes;  if  she 
will  abstain  ftom  all  ithose  interferences  which  are  calculated  to 
implicate  her  in  ambitious  contests  and  political  intrigues;  if 
she  will  content  herself  with  living  the  regular  life  of  a  virtuous 
jnothej.inthe  quiet  circle  of  iter  femily,. an  object  of  love  and 
Jionour,  and.in  6ome  degree^  of  imitation^  or,  at  least,  of  that 
j^^pectful  jconformity  wmch  not  seldom,  passes  into  habit,  some* 
jbimes  into^  |>rinpipl9>  shrinking iVom  the  contagion. of . glittering 
deprairity*  andtreuounjoing  and  jrepelHngall  tainted  intercourse, 
she  cannot  be  the  subject  of  attractive  and  eventftd  biography. 
The  late  Queen^s  ch^acter  is  her, memoir*  and  the  unifona^sx* 
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paosion  of  her  existence^  Bke  tkeoloudless  heayen^.afibrds  little 
variety  of  light  and  shade,  and  none  of  the  changeful  features 
which  a  grosser  atmosphere  exhibits. 

If,  then,  the  book  before  us  is  not  a  publication  of  any  in- 
terest for  its  anecdotes,  as  we  have  betore  observed,  her  late 
Majesty  is  alone  to  be  charged  with  the  deficiency.  The  au- 
thor has*  shown  a  disposition  to  make  the  most  of  every  thing. 
The  public  are  certainly  to  be  acquitted ;  the  people  have,  as 
usual,  done  their  part  towards  making  their  late  Queen  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  biography.  The  fate  of  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous, and  especially  of  the  temperate  and  chaste,  has  been 
eminently  hers.  Calumny,  and  malignant  hate  of  virtue  in  ex- 
alted station,  have  done  their  utmost  to  asperse  a  character 
whose  great  provocation  has  consisted  in  her  doing  justice, 
loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  her  God.  We  forget— 
she  was  certainly  guilty  of  some  minor  offences :  she  lived  to 
be  an  old  woman,  loved  her  husband,  took  snuff,  and  main- 
tained an  affectionate  intercourse  with  her  relatives  of  Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz.  If  Dr.  Watkins  had  chosen  to  avail  himself 
of  the  numerous  anecdotes  concerning  our  late  Queen  dispersed 
and  credited  among  the  good  people  of  England,  especially  the 
more  patriotic  portion  of  them,  he  might  have  told  us,  with  the 
certainty  of  being  pretty  widely  believed,  that,  by  a  long  course 
of  parsimonious  thrift,  she  had  accumulated  vast  stores  of  per- 
sonal wealtli,  the  progressive  increase  of  which  had  never  been 
retarded  by  a  single  act  of  charity  or  boimty;  that  she  had  de- 
prived her  royal  husband  of  his  reason  by  her  ill  behaviour  ^ 
and  that  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  the  conse- 
quence of  her  injuries  and  persecutions.  These  would  Jiave  been 
great  discoveries,  and  would  have  secured  an  extensive  sale  of 
the  work.  It  would  have  been  announced  and  labelled  at  the 
shop  of  every  vender  ^of  moial  pqisons  through  the  kingdom. 
Dr.  Watkins  has  taken  the  honest  course,  and  nas  presented  a 
true,  though  somewhat  tedious,  account  of  our  lost  Queen, 
whose  excellent  qualities  the  spirit  of  factious  malevolence 
does  not  yet  allow  to  be  justly  appreciated. 

TSie.author  of  the  work  before  usi  however,  in  spite  jof  his  good 
intentions,  by  his  undertaking  to  make  a  volume,  has  been  con- 
strained to  exhibit,  in  one  respect,  a  deceptions  view.of  the  late 
Queen.  .  Being  totally  incapable,  consistently  with  truth,  of 
mixing  her  wim  the  politics,  or  party-history,  of  the  country,  so 
wise  andprudent  washer  conduct;  andhaving  nothing  to  reccwd 
(rf  intrigue  or  quarrel,  of  irregular  affection  or  contritions  emo- 
tioQo,  no  secret  history,  no  private  disputes,, no  incidents^  such 
as  disorderly;  habits  or  feelings  engender  and  multiply;  he  has 
felt  himself  obliged  to  fin  out  his  narrative- by  a  series  of  royal 
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wits,  journeys,  and  fStes,  which,  when  considered  as  spread 
over  along  xeign  of  near  sixty  years,  were  hardly  sufficient  to 
content  the  people,  but  which,  by  following  each  other  in  the 
narrative  through  half  the  volume  in  an  uninterrupted  succession, 
have  given  a  portrait  of  her  Majesty,  as  to  this  part  of  her  cha- 
racter, extremely  unlike  the  original.  Mother  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, she  thought  it  her  first  duty  to  her  husband,  and  to  the 
public,  to  take  good  care  of  their  education ;  an  affectionate 
and  devoted  wife,  she  felt  and  answered  the  demand  which  the 
King,  her  husband,  made  upon  her  time  for  sweetening  his 
hours  of  relaxation ;  a  gentle  nurse  of  the  state,  she  watched 
over  all  its  charities,  ana  beneficent  institutions ;  a  pious  pro- 
testant  princess  she  felt  the  value  of  her  own  soul,  ana  the  value 
of  her  example  to  the  souls  of  others ;  and  with  the  duties  which 
flowed  from  these  principles  and  obligations  the  time  of  this 
excellent  person  was  almost  wholly  engrossed.  But  what  does 
time  so  passed  afford  to  the  pen  of  the  biographer  1  Some  fes- 
tivities, the  fashion  of  the  times  demanded  of  her ;  some  enter- 
tainments, the  laws  of  hospitality  imposed  upon  her;  somo 
journeys,  and  these  were  few  and  circumscribed,  cheerfulness 
allowed  and  health  prescribed; — in  these  transactions  con- 
sisted the  public  and  most  observable  part  of  her  life,  except, 
indeed,  in  the  patronage  and  the  encouragement  of  useful  insti- 
tutions :  so  that  the  few  prominent  particulars  of  her  life,  and 
such  as  served  the  purpose  pf  popular  narrative,  were  princi- 
pally those  which  were  foreign  and  contingent  with  respect  to 
ner  true  character  and  substantial  merits.  Her  private  chari- 
ties fell  like  the  dew,  unseen,  unheard,  in  silent,  seasonable  re- 
lief, upon  the  bosom^of  sorrow,  without  tribute  or  return,  save 
in  the  indulgence  of  tender  feelings,  and  the  refi^eshing  con- 
templation of  the  effects  of  her  bounty. 

It  there  was  aught  that  leaned  towards  severity  in  the  de- 
portment of  this  great  lady,  it  was  in  the  sternness  with  which 
she  repelled  the  libertinism  of  the  great,  and  sustained  the  con- 
servative pride  of  the  female  character.  Courtly  depravity 
found  its  most  effectual  check  in  the  dignity  of  her  example. 
We  have  indeed  long  known  her  only  as  a  woman  advanced  in 
years,  standing  in  disadvantageous  comparison,  for  thus  it  will 
always  be  in  this  fickle  state  of  being,  withyoung  and  hopeful 
expectants :  but  her  career  as  Queen  of  England  was  begun 
when  her  years  were  green,  and  the  dew  was  upon  her  branch ; 
and  from  youth  to  age,  surrounded  at  all  times  by  much  ill- 
nature,  ana  in  the  midst  of  a  people  the  most  credulous  upon 
earth  of  every  rumour  affecting  the  honour  of  their  rulers,  she 
80  lived  as  to  afford  no  colour  for  slander,  nor  materials  for  the 
superstructures  of  falsehood.    The  restless  humour  of  the  na- 
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tion  has  left  it  a  debtor  to  this  most  amiable  and  virtuous  of  its 
queens  in  a  large  arrear  of  gratitude,  to  be  answered  now  only 
by  vain  regrets,  as  experience  brings  with  it  accumulating 

Eroof&  of  wnat  the  real  importance  is  of  having  a  pure  and 
onourable  female  at  the  head  of  British  matrons. 
The  autiior  has  introduced  his  Memoirs  with  a  genealogical 
account  of  the  House  of  Mecklenburg ;  and  has  brought  be- 
fore us  a  succession  of  active  and  respectable  princes,  distin- 
miished  for  their  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion.  The 
mther  of  our  Queen  was  Charles  Lewis  Frederic,  the  younger 
son  of  Adolphus  Frederic,  the  second  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz.  His  elder  brother  having  no  issue,  the  ducal  sove- 
reignty in  1761  came  to  the  younger  branch.  Charles  Lewis 
Frederic  married  the  Princess  Albertina  Elizabeth,  daughter 
<rf  Ernest  Frederic,  Duke  of  Saxe  Hilburghausen,  of  which 
marriage  there  were  bom  six  children — Christina  Sophia  Alber- 
tina in  1735;  Adolphus  Frederic  in  1738,  heir  to  the  ducal 
honours  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz;  Charles  Lewis  Frederic  in 
1741,  who  survived  and  succeeded  his  brother;  Ernest  Gottlob 
Albert  in  the  year  following ;  Sophia  Charlotte,  the  subject  of 
the  Memoir,  in  1744;  smd  Seorge  Augustus  in  1748.  .  A  plea- 
sing account  is  then  given  us  of  the  domestic  discipline  and 
manners  of  this  princely  house,  which  appears  to  have  supplied 
an  admirable  model  to  the  cultivators  of  the  diflScult  art  of 
maintaining  family  subordination  and  union  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  cheerfulness.  These  cares  devolved  entirely  upon  the 
Duchess  on  the  death  of  the  Duke,  which  took  place  m  1751, 
from  which  period,  with  the  assistance  of  well-selected  teachers, 
the  Duchess  dowager  devoted  herself  with  remarkable  zeal  and 
prudence  to  the  formation  and  improvement  of  her  children ; 
and  the  elder  daughter  being  at  this  time  of  an  age  to  require 
less  of  the  mother's  immediate  superintendance,  the  Princess 
Sophia  Charlotte  became  the  principal  object  of  her  solicitude, 
and  derived  from  this  excellent  mother  those  principles  of 
Tvhich  this  country  so  long  experienced  the  practical  blessing 
without  an  adequate  sense  of  its  worth  and  importance. 

All  accounts  bear  the  same  testimony  to  the  virtuous  and 
amiable  economy  of  the  palace  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  under 
the  mother  of  our  Queen.  The  character  of  the  ducal  family 
became  the  character  of  the  court,  and  pervaded  the  whole 
principality,  which  continued  to  enjoy  its  happy  state  until  the 
war,  called  the  seven  years'  war,  which  lasted  from  1T56  to 
1763,  spread  desolation  through  the  territories  of  the  minor 
princes  of  Germany.  The  ducd  states  of  Mecklenburg  Schwe- 
rin  and  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  preserved  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
far  this  offence  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Prussia  were  alloWjed 
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to  anarch  ^tdtOQt  restsamt  throagh'the  territory  of  these  uno^ 
fending  princeB*  levying  contributions  upon  the  villages  9mA 
faoms,  forcing  the  yoonr  loaen  into  their  armies,  plundering  die 
dmrches  and  private  hahitations,  asid  actmg  in  all  reBpeotaf«s 
an  enemy  proceeding  throiMgh  a  conquered  epwatry.  The  misery 
of  this  once  happy  people  was  extreme,  trade  was  abandonedf, 
Ae  land  was  len  uncultivated,  and  those  who  possessed  move^ 
able  property,  the  4a^  family  among  the  rest,  conveyed.it  to 
Hamburg  and.  Lubec  for  security.  Every  thin^  was  done  by 
t^ejreignmg  fSunily  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people  tiu 
the  resources  of  charity  were  exhausted,  and  the  afflicted 
Duchess,  if'she  did  not  iomiediately  sink  under  her  misfortunes^ 
is  said  to. have  been  thrown  by  them  into  a  state  of  bodily  ix^ 
firmity  which  ended  in  her  death. 

.  .By'  the  victory  gained  by  the  Prussian  arms  over  Marshal 
Dann  at  Torgau,  in  1760,  the  fortune  of  Frederic  was  raised  to 
its  summit,  and  this  was  the  moment  chosen  by  the  younger 
Princess  of  Strelitz  for  tendering  that  celebrated  episue  to  the 
moaiarch,  which  a{^>ears  to  have  had  some  influence  in  remis- 
ing his  conduct  toward^  her  oppressed  x^untry  more  consid^ctttt 
and  jirat.  .  This  letter,  the  genuineness  of  which  we  bave  not 
heard  diq>uted,  is  neither  eloquent  nor  brilliant,  but  it  is  un-* 
pretendingly  and  naturally  written,  exhibiting  much  good  seii8e» 
and  good  feeling,  clearly  and  succinctly  expressed.  Thereia 
also  something  in  it  of  a  feminine  cast  that  Tenders  the  xea^ 
nanimity  which  belongs  to  the  proceeding  partietdarly  affect* 
ing.  She  thus  recommends  the  situation  of  ner  unhappy  coun- 
try to  the  consideration  of  the  victorious  king. 

^  It  was  but  a  very  few  years  ago  that  this  territory  wore  the  most 
pleasing  appearance.  The  country  was  cultivated,  the  peasant  looked 
^eerful,  and  the  towns  abounded  with  riches  and  festivity*  What  im 
idteration  at  present  from  such  a  irhanmna;  scene  I  I  am  not  expert  at 
descri(>dony  nor  can  juy  fancy  add  any  horrors  to  the  picture ;  birt 
surely  even  conquerors  themselves  would  weep  at  the  hideous  prospects 
now  before  me.  The  whole  country,  my  dear  country,  lies  one  frigh^> 
Ihl  waste,  presenting  only  objects  to  excite  terror,  pity,  and  de^>air« 
The  employments  of  the  husbandman  and  the  shepherd  are  quite  sus- 
pended ;  for  the  husbandman  mid  the  shepherd  are  become  soldiers 
themselves,  and  help  to  ravage  the  soil  which  they  formerlv  cultivated. 
The  towns  are  inhabited  only  by  old  men,  women,  and  children ;  while 
periiq)s  here  and  there  a  warrior,  by  wounds  or  loss  of  limbs  rendered 
unfit  fer  serviccy  is  lefl  at  his  door,  where^his  Kttle  diBdren  haiu^ 
round  him,  ask  ^e  hisUnry  of  every  wound,  and  grow  themselves  8o& 
£er8  before  theyfead  stren^  for  the  field.  But  Ais  w^re  nothings 
did  we  aot  feel  the  alternate  msolence  of  either  ^mny  as  it  luqf^iens  to 
advance  or  retreat,  in  pursoiBg  the  opeiations  of  the  campaign,  rit  ia 
mofoaaklef  indeed,  to  express  ^le  comusion  which  they  mho  call  them* 
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i^he»  our  Mend»  create;  fotr  evien  tluraefromndram  we  wiftitexpeot 
relief  oidy  oppress  uA  mih  new  calamttlek  FSr^m  your^ttee,?  diere* 
Smef  itis^  Sire,  thi^weliope  redress t  to  you  .even  chdcbto  and  wo- 
men may  complain^  whose  humaaity.  stoops  to  the>  Bieanest  petition^ 
and  whoi^pow^ria  eiq^abk.  of  repressing  tm  greatest  wrong/'  (P.'SG, 
57.) 

It  is  well  known  that  George  the  Second  had  designed  a 
irmrria^e  for  his  graiidson  with  a  niece  of  the  King  of  Prussia> 
that  ttiis  union  was  regarded  by  the  dowager  Princess  of  Wales 
wiA  much  aversion,  and  that  tte  young  Prince  of  Wales,  after 
iQsmy  efforts:  of  his  grandfiither  to  overcome,  hisrepugnance, 
put  an  end'  to  the  project  b^  a  decided,  refusal,  cinefly,.  it  is 
surmised,  on  account  of  the  libertine.piincipies  of  the*  proposed 
femify',*--^a  refusal  which  is  said  to  have  occasioned:  the  r^oaiiL 
of  the  English  monarchy  *'  that  the  boy  was  onbr  fit  to  read,  the 
BiMe  to  hiis  mother/'  The  trutft  was,  that  by  the  wise  maxims 
and  jucKeious  management  of  tins  most  i^spectaMe  and  mucb- 
caiumnial^  princess^  ihe  moral  sanctity  of  the  throne. of  these 
realms  waos  secured  for  more  than^  half  a  eentmy;. 

With  a  thinking  and  virtuous  people;  it  ought^tohaKebemi 
strong  evidence  of  the  sound  judratent  and  conreot  principles  of 
*&e  princess  doiwager,  tbat^  caress  of  the  seeming  advanta§[es 
Off  an  interested  or  splendid^  alUance,  she  looked  into  &m  &nuiy 
af  tibis  petty  prinGeoom  of  Mecklenburg  for  a  womanieduoatsd 
as  a  woman  should  be  to  takj^  her  station  at  the  head,  of  liie 
female  society  of  this  great  empire,  diat  is  tasay,  intfae  ^ri^ 
observance  of  all  those  oonservativarules  which  are  tiie defense 
ai^  omaxaent  of  tJi;e  female  character;  Such,  a  person  ^  she 
found  in  the  aeconddan^tec  of  the  duchess  dowager,  ta  whose 
excellent  discharge  of  the  motiuer's  duty  to;  her  fionilyi  ifc  W«A- 
TmxB  has  nott^  giv«:r  exaggerated  pr»se.  Edr  her  sonndi  ^nd 
sober  vdewft'of  die  interests  of  her  royal  son  thj&doiiaigerprsDH 
cess  was  in  discredit  wit&  the  court  of  George  l^e  Second^  and 
for. some H time  lived  in  somer. neglect  at.Kewrand.  Leicesto: 
House,  but^mi:thdoommencem^it.of  tl^  new  rei^it.wasmion 
seen'  timt  tiie  youuff^Kkg^  adopted  her  view®  of^  his^^  own  b^t 
intarests>  and\  manifested  am  edifying  respect  and  dut^:  to  bift 
motb^r.  Dt^  Watkins  is  right  enough  in  his^'observ^l»on'tfa«t 
tiiiese  proofs  of  good*  disposition  are  of  no^  avail  in  factitaus 
times.  ^  Th^re  is  not  a*  virtue^  however  pure^.  that  is  not  easily 
transfonaed  into'  nsptoach^  by  partyHraneour^i  The  dutsfufauus 
of  &iei  9on«waS'Oonste:udidl  into  weakness^  and  the  mothesi^s  £1^ 
uitere^;ednes»  was^  stigmatized*  with,  every  imnutatioa  which 
Am  inv^entiveness  of  malice  could'  suggest.  Tnings  went  on^ 
however;,  undet  the'  euidaaice'  of  a  firm  hand^<  ini^rir  proper 
tmim    The  young  lung  was  mapied  ta  the.  woman  jof  nis 
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choice.  And  as  the  choice  was  governed  by  conBummate  ptn- 
dence,  a  marriage  of  uniform  and  long-continued  felicity  was 
the  resuk,  in  which  Hie  nation  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed 
almost  an  equal  share  with  the  parties  theniselves. 

The  particularities  of  domestic  life  seldom  fall  properly  with^ 
in  the  province  of  the  historian ;  their  dimensions  are  too  con*- 
tracted  to  suit  the  proportions  of  his  scale  :  in  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  the  young  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  the  rare 
spectacle  of  conjugal  Micity,  fidelity,  and  virtue  in  a  sta^ 
tion  so  exalted  and  so  exposed,  maintained  with  uniform  con^- 
stimcy  through  half  a  century,  creating  an  ascendancy  which 
legal  authority  can  never  alone  confer,  and  stamping  those 
habits  on  the  nation  which  have  carried  it  triumphant  through 
a  contest  in  which  not  safety  merely,  but  Ae  very  principle  6( 
safety,  attd  the  very  basis  of  independent  existence  have  been 
at  stake,  claim  from  the  historian  the  same  distinction  which 
any  of  the  greatest  events  are  entitled  to,  by  which  the  fortunes 
of  states  are  determined.  The  King  was  young  and  personable, 
the  Queen  younger  and  no  less  amiable ;  they  were  alike  moral, 
and  the  morality  of  each  was  grounded  on  the  same  religious 
principle  ;  tummg  aside  from  the  fascinations  that  surrounded 
them,  they  held  on  their  steady  course  amidst  obloquy  and  de^ 
traction  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  destiny,  of  which 
they  acknowledged  the  call  at  the  first  start  of  their  resolute 
career.  However  ordinary  or  homely  all  this  may  appear  to 
some,  it  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  such  as  know  the  influence 
of  royal  example,  ancT  who,  looking  back  on  the  lives  of  the 
most  popular  and  patriot  princes  of  modem  Europe,  are  sei^* 
Bible  how  rarely  the  turtle  of  domestic  peace  and  union  build& 
her  nest  under  the  roofe  of  palaces. 

'  The  young  King  in  his  inaugural  speech  to  his  parliament 
boasted  his  birth  as  a  native  Briton ;  and  in  that  boast  included 
the  pledge  of  a  solemn  undertaking  to  his  country,  to  which 
his  coronation  oath  might  add  solemnity,  but  could  add  no 
'Strength,  and  which  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  redeeming. 
'He  was  a  thorough  Protestant  at  heart,  and  as  much  attached 
^  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  his  country  as  any  of  his 
^subjects,  with  a  clearer  understanding  than  most,  of  its  red, 
essence  and  legitimate  extent.  He  was  a  gentleman  after  the 
•best  English  pattern,  brave  and  kind,  well  bred  axid  natural 
"tenacious  of  forms,  but  in  essentials  the  same  to  all,  a  cheerful 
^end,  a  gentle  master,  perfect  in  every  domestic  relation, 
chaste,  temperate,  pious.  Such  confessedly  was  this  man  and 
prince  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  surrounded  by  bad  examples 
and  bad  precedents,  in  the  heyday  of  the  blood,  and  in  the 
•centre  of  temptation.    To  gratity  his  people,  he  shewed  himself 
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much  in  public,  and  displayed  all  the  splendid  exterior  of  a 
luagiiificent  throne,  but  ois  delight  was  in  the  genuine  enjoy- 
ment of  a  happy  home,  and  that  caressing  scene  of  reciprocal 
tenderness,  of  which  he  was  the  spring  and  the  model.  Rising 
with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  at  his  matins,  his  first  look 
was  upward  to  his  God ;  the  next  objects  of  his  thoughts  were 
ihe  duties  of  his  government;  himseli  and  his  humble  pleasures 
came  last ;  but  the  constant  light  that  shone  from  the  recesses 
of  his  privacy,  shed,  like  the  moon  from  behind  a  cloud,  a  pla^ 
cid  lustre  upon  the  world  beneath.  We  have  never  heard  of  a 
single  instance  in  the  long  reign  of  this  admirable  prince,  and 
we  have  been  inquisitive  on  3ie  subject,  of  his  having  given 
way  to  feelings  or  expressions  of  imbecoming  temper,  unless 
perhaps  during  some  physical  disturbance  of  his  frame  when 
under  the  influence  or  his  mental  distemper ;  and  even  in  that 
dark  slumber  of  his  faculties,  the  shadows  of  the  past  with  ^ 
soft  and  soothing  interest  still  faintly  refreshed  tne  fevered 
brain,  and  spread  a  visionary  comfort  around  the  heart. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  Princess  of  Mecklenbui^  was 
given  in  marriage,  and  towards  such  a  man  it  was  no  eflbrt  for 
such  a  woman  to  preserve  an  uniform  respect  and  love.  We 
speak  it  again  from  sincere  conviction,  the  nation  was  pecu- 
liarly edified  by  the  virtues  of  common  life  exhibited  upon  thp 
throne,  and  by  seeing  an  honest  man,  in  all  the  breadth  and 
compass  of  that  character,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  he  may 
be  truly  called  *'  the  noblest  work  of  God,*'  swaying  the  scep- 
tre of  this  great  empire  in  conjunction  with  a  woman  of  that 
class  of  females,  wno  abstain  from  intermeddling  with  what 
belongs  not  to  their  sex  or  situation,  but  who  fully  accomplish 
the  round  of  those  duties  which  are  so  essential  to  woman's 
^lory,  that  the  exaltation  of  her  rank  tends  only  the  more  to 
illustrate  their  obligation. 

,When  one  reflects  upon  the  versatile  conduct  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  towaras  this  royal  couple,  by  whose  example 
they  were  thus  reproved  and  edified,  one  feels  but  little  plea- 
sure in  conteAiplating  with  Dr.  Watkins  **  the  sentiment  of  joy 
which  the  royal  marriage  lighted  up  in  every  part  of  the  na- 
tion.'' One  hears  withlitUe  emotion  that  *'  the  remotest  villages 
manifested  a  similar  spirit  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  metro- 

J)olis  of  the  empire,  and  that  there  was  hardly  a  cottage  in  the 
and  that  did  not  share  in  the  common  festivity,"  that  *'  it  seemed 
as  if  every  family  and  individual  regarded  the  event  as  coin 
nected  with  their  private  happiness."  The  coronation,  and  the 
festivities  accompanying  it  were  scarcely  over,  before  the  return 
,  of  that  feeling  begim  to  manifest  itself,  which  makes  every  man 
of  sense  sicken  when  he  hears  of  the  permanency  of  thrones  de- 
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pending  upon  popular  affection.  In  a  free  country  it  most 
depenanpon  the  conviction  and  satis&ction of  the  reasoning 
part  of  tne  people, — a  conviction  that,  in  the  main,  under  the 
powers  that  exist,  their  rights  are  best  secured.  The  whole  of 
Mr;  Pitt's  administration  had  no  other  popularity  than  this. 
This  upstayed  the  throne  of  George  the  Third.  The  popularity 
of  affection  was  never  his  until  he  ceased  to  be  capable  of  doii^ 
good  by  administering  the  government,  and  nothing  remain^ 
to  him  but  the  memory  of  his  virtuous  efficiency.  In  the  next 
chapter  to  that  which  die  author  has  inflated  with  all  that  he 
could  collect  of  the  fiime  and  flatulence  of  popular  adulation, 
die  King  and  Queen  sink  naturally  to  the  level  to  which  their 
real  dignity  consigned  them.  Their  popularity  gave  place  to 
that  involuntary  respect  which  feels  and  acts,  but  is  neither 
-visible  nor  vociferous. 

It  promised  to  be  a  reign  of  dissipation.  Their  Majesties 
were  young,,  affitble,  and  cheerful.  A  general  opinion  pre- 
vailed, that  a  contrast  was  about  to  be  dis{dayed  to  the  gloom 
whidi  had  characterized  the  English  court  for  die  twenty  pre- 
ceding years.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  altered  scene.  There  was  a 
liveliness  in  the  manners  of  both  King  and  Queen  which  dit- 
Aised  itself  around,  and  lighted  iip  me  atmosphere'  of  the 
court.  Lord  Orford,  in  one  of  his  lately-publidied  letters  ob- 
serves^ (we  quote  from  diese  wicked  letters  with  reluctance) 
**  The  King  himself  seems  all  good  nature,  and  widiins  to  satis^ 
erery  body:  all  his  speeches  are  obliging.  I  isaw  iiim  again 
yesterday;  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  levee-room  had 
lost  so  entirely  the  air  of  the  lion's  den.  The  sovereign  does 
notstand  in  one  spot,  with  his  eyes  fixed  royally  on  thef  ground, 
and  dropping  bits  of  German  news;  he  walks  about,  and  speal^ 
to  every  Body.  I  saw  him  afterwards  on  the  throne,  where  he 
is  graceful  and  genteel,  sits  with  dignity,  and  reads  his  an- 
swers to  addresses  well." — **  So  fickle,  ^ys  Dr.  Wktkihs,  */  is 
public. opinion,  that  not  many  months  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Qu^n,  die  palace  purchased  for  her  accommodation  was  nick- 
named Holyrood  House,  and  murmurings  were  heard  s^ainst 
lice  poverty"  and  pride  of  German  connexions/'  Thetmdi  is, 
Aat,  widi  the  termination  of  the  first  festivities,  of  the  incipient 
reign^  and  die  adoption  of  that  eminently  regular  and  virtuous 
life,  wUch  was  persevered  in  by  this  unsophisticated,  tem- 
perate, and  single-hearted  couple  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  their 
popularity  in  the  wide  sei^e  of  the  term  died  away.  The  King 
and  Queenjived  above  it.  The  tumultuous-  and  vain  world  lay 
beio^  them  immersed  in  the  smoke  and  dust  of  never-ending 
agitation.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  to  give  repose  to  his 
people  after  a  long  and  fruidess  continentsd  war;  carried  onto 
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serve  the  mnbition  of  a  heardess  infidel,  £sdsely  called  a  hero, 
aiid  yet  the  first  act  of  his  reign  was  unpopular.  One  of  the 
wickedest  men,  and  the  author  of  the  wickedest  publication 
that  the  world  has  seen,  grossly  and  atrociously  libelled  the 
young  monarch,  and  this  foul  act  was  extremely  popular.  The 
very  gist  of  Wilkes's  popularity  was  first  the  contrast  of  his 
character  to  that  of  the  prince  upon  the  throne,  and  next  his 
abuse  <»f  that  prince.  Junius  was  popular  less  by  the  keenness 
of  his  general  satire  than  by  the  dark  and  acrimonious  slander 
of  his  sovereign.  His  wish  avowedly  was  that  Wilkes  might  for 
ever  be  a  thorn  in  his  Majesty's  side ;  and  yet  his  book,  full  of 
trick  in  its  style  and  falsehood  in  its  assertions,  was  the  favou- 
rite of  the  people,  for  their  blameless  sovereign  was  its  victim. 
Such  is  the  testimony  and  the  worth  of  popular  favour  in  its 
large  and  general  acceptation. 

We  hear  a  ^eat  deal  at  present  of  the  virtues  of  our  late  ex- 
cellent sovereign. — ^A  great  deal  of  despicable  whining  upon 
the  subject,  and  from  those  principally  who  dealt  out  the  hard- 
est measure  to  him  while  he  lived  and  reigned.  After  calum- 
niating and  harassing  him  while  alive,  they  make  use  of  his 
dead  virtues  only  to  place  them  in  an  invidious  contrast  with 
the  character  ot  his  successor.  The  son  was  upheld  while  at 
the  head  of  an  opposition  to  his  parents'  government ;  and  so 
long  as  he  was  considered  as  the  patron  and  espouser  of  his 
father's  enemies.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  monarch's 
Teign  we  heard  nothing  of  his  virtues  from  what  was  then  called 
the  opposition  party ;  the  prince  was,  of  all  princes,  "  the  most 
amiable  and  accomplished ; "  and  any  man  of  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing must  have  a  deplorable  memory  who  does  not  distinctly  re- 
member the  eulogies  bestowed  upon  the  son  at  the  expense  of 
tlie  father  by  the  men  called  whigs  among  our  politicians.  The 
father  dies,  the  son  succeeds,  and  adopts  the  spirit  of  his  fa- 
ther's government — ^the  son  instantly  loses  his  popularity — the 
disturbers  of  the  father's  quiet,  and  the  calumniators  of  his  ad- 
ministration, make  use  of  the  father's  memory  only  to  disquiet 
and  disparage  the  son.  There  being  no  issue  of  the  reigning 
prince  to  excite  to  the  breach  of  duty  towards  his  parent,  the 
defunct  excellencies  of  the  deceased  monarch  are  re-animated 
by  those  who  denied  them  while  living,  to  serve  as  the  in- 
fitruments  of  the  vengeance  of  a  disappointed  faction.  We 
state  these  odious  facts  without  any  colouring;  and  we  defy 
the  world  to  arraign  their  truth.  As  the  constant  and  genuine 
friends  of  the  late  sovereign,  whose  pages  have  so  often  re- 
flected his  character,  we  desire  to  renounce  all  sympathy  with 
these  hollow  professors  of  regard  to  his  memory.  Tne  highest 
refinement  of  iniquity  is  to  make  virtue  itself  the  agent  ot  ma- 
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lerolence.  If  Junius  were  now  living,  we  should  find  Kim  join- 
ing loudly  in  this  chorus  of  canting  eulogy,  celebrating  the 
apotheosis  of  the  man  whose  happiness,  while  living,  he  vainly- 
laboured  to  destroy,  and  borrowing  the  mantle  of  the  father  to 
hide  the  dagger  prepared  against  the  son.  We  feel  ourselves 
bound  by  the  highest  sanctions  to  speak  reverently  of  our  lawful 
rulers ;  and  we  deem  it  indecorous  to  allude  to  the  conduct  of 
our  sovereign  before  his  accession  to  the  throne;  but  for  the 
sake  of  putting  ffiiirly  and  forcibly  an  important  truth,  it  may 
not  be  unbecoming  to  say,  that  if  any  irregularities  are  to  be 
charged  upon  the  son  of  George  the  Third,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  they  are  to  be  assigned  to  that  period  when,  with  the 
whig  party,  his  name  was  highest,  when  his  moral  charac- 
ter was  conformed  to  their  standard,  and  was  the  result  of  their 
lessons  and  example.  In  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  elevation  of 
the  royal  character  has  been  its  credit  with  these  ancient 
friends. 

The  treatment  of  the  late  Queen  comprises  a  still  more  dis- 
creditable specimen  of  the  rotten  stuff  of  which  popularity  is 
composed.  Aloof  from  all  political  controversy,  she  was  only 
visible  in  acts  of  grace  ana  clmrity.  She  had  no  favourites 
in  the  empire  but  her  husband  and  her  family,  and  those  of 
humbler  life  who  stood  in  the  nearest  relation  to  her  by 
their  duties  and  services.  The  moral  atmosphere  was  pure 
around  her  from  pollution,  or  the  suspicion  of  pollution.  The 
English  law  invested  her  with  great  privileges,  and  placed  her 
fortune  under  her  independent  controul,— ^-but  the  operations  in 
which  this  sui  juris  competency  was  alone  observable  were  pro- 
tection and  bounty.  Her  conduct  was  too  circumspect  to 
afiord  even  a  colour  to  calumny.  She  was  without  blemish  ; 
but  still  she  was  guilty  of  being  a  Queen,  and  a  pious  Queen 
too:  add  to  this,  that  her  charities  flowed  in  secret:  in  the 
point,  therefore,  in  which  she  was  chiefly  meritorious,  she  gave 
to  envy  its  greatest  advantage.  The  damning  secret  of  Junius 
died  with  him,  but  the  death  of  the  Queen  unsealed  the  lips  of 
gratitude ;  her  empty  coffers  half  divulged  the  tale,  and  the  di»- 
closure  of  the  secret  which  had,  till  then,  been  known  only  to 
Iran  that  rev.  ardeth  openly,  anticipating  no  part  of  her  heavenly 
reQompence,  showed  to  the  world  its  cruel  injustice  when  the 
period  of  reparation  was  past. 

We  have  often  thought  that  the  closing  year  of  this  great 
lady's  life  was  full  of  the  most  melancholy  interest.  Her  frame 
was  sinking  under  disease,  her  royal  husband  blind,  decrepid, 
and  deranged,  was  soon  to  be  deprived  of  all  that  remained  to 
him — the  watchful  solicitude  of  his  faithful  friend,  long  die 
partner  of  his  cares  and  his  joys,  and  long,  too  long,  the  nurse 
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<if  his^i^oti&ad ;  ker  kfomeitic  virtc^,  which  had  atood  the  test 
of  fifty  year8>  purchased  for  her  little  sensibility,  and  little 
kindness,  from  a  fickle  public,  whose  flux  and  versatile  favour 
had  settled,  for  a  time,  for  but  a  short  time  probably,  had 
the  object  of  it  been  seated  on  the  throne,  on  her  grand* 
child,  to  wham  it  cost  only  a  single  year  of  domestic  harmony 
with  the  husband  of  her  choice  to  acquire  it.  The  hand  o^ 
death  was  upon  the  aged  Queen,  and  the  waters  of  Bath  seemed 
to  afford  the  only  chance  of  recovery.  The  construction  put 
upon  the  motives  of  this  journey;  the  malignant  aspersions 
to  which  it  exposed  this  venerable  and  suffering  woman; 
the  charge  of  neglecting  her  grand-daughter,  to  whom  every 
assistance,  nay,  even  her  personal  attendance,  dying  as  she 
then  felt  herself,  was  offered;  and  the  coarse  insults  of  the  lin* 
feeling  populace,  weighed  heavier,  probably,  than  the  hand  of 
death  itself,  and  in  the  end  brought  her  grey  hairs  with  silent 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  We  say  silent  sorrow,  because  during  the 
last  year  of  her  life,  and  even  during  the  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  terminated  that  life,  her  good  spirits  and  even  tem- 
per, and  benevolence  of  heart,  sustained  her  nearly  to  the  12lb% 
in  the  same  smiling  composure  towards  her  husband's  subjects; 
gracious  in. her  looks,  kind  in  her  expressions,  and  only  re* 
served  in  the  avowal  of  her  charities.  Of  the  impression  made 
by  the  arrival  at  Bath,  where  the  Queen  then  was,  of  the  news 
of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  Dr.  Watkins  has  given 
the  following  account: 

"  On  Thursday  morning,  after  drinking  the  waters,  Her  Majesty 
received  an  address  from  tne  corporation ;  and  about  four  o'clock  a 
messenger  arrived  with  dispatdies  fVom  L^rd  Sidmouth,  stating  that 
the  Princess  Charlotte  had  oeen  delivel^d  of  a  still-born  male  chtld> 
hut  that  her  royal  highness  was  doing  e^ctr^n^lywelL 

"  There  cannot  possibly  be  conceived  a  greater  aggravation  of  evil 
tidings  than  that  occasioned  by  a  sudden  extinction  of  hope  afler  the 
previous  removal  of  anxiety.  Thus  it  was  in  the  present  instance,  for 
though  the  first  news  was  afieoting,  yet,  as  it  brought  an  assurance  of 
safety  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  princess,  the  disappointment  of 
^ther  hopes  was  less  sensibly  felt. 

"  At  six  o'clock,  therefore,  the  Queen  sat  down,  with  her  usual  • 
party  of  fourteen,  to  dinner,  and  appeared  tolerably  composed ;  but 
'  m  about  an  hour  another  messenger  arrived,  with  a  dispatch  directed 
to  General  Taylor,  who  was  privately  called  out  of  the  room,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  struck  the  Queen  as  very  extraordinary,  but  on  which 
she  made  no  remark  till  the  Countess  of  Ilchester  withdrew  in  the 
same  abrupt  manner;  and  then  her  fears  i^alizing  the  cause  at  once» 
she  exclaimed,  *  I  know  what  is  the  matter ;'  and  fell  into  a  fit. 

**  Alltersome  time,  shew^  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  led  into  her 
private  apartment,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  whose 
distress  was  not  less  than  that  of  her  venerable  parent. 
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**  That  night,  and  the  followioff  day,  passed  in  silent  anguish^  while  it 
veemed  all  around  as  ^  each  incUvimiat  had.  been  deprived  of  a  bosom 
friend,  and  that  every  family  had  lost  a  near  relative. 

"  Though  the  royal  party  left  Bath  as  early  as  seven  on  Saturday 
morning,  they  did  not  arrive  at  Windsor  till  six  in  the  evening. 

"  The  next  day  the  Prince  Regent  came  in  a  very  private  way  to 
Bee  the  Queen  and  princesses,  who  were  soon  after  joined  by  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  forming  a  very  melancholy  group ;  yet  deriving 
from  this  meeting,  and  the  reciprocation  of  sorrow,  something  like 
relief  under  the  pressure  of  such  a  heavy  affliction. 

<'  From  this  time  to  the  funeral.  Her  Majesty  and  the  princesses 
remained  at  the  castle  in  a  state  of  seclusion,  with  the  exception  of 
about  an  hour  every  day,  when,  by  the  special  direction  of  the  physi- 
cians, they  took  an  airing  in  the  little  park ;  though  this  was  done  in 
the  most  private  manner  possible,  witli  no  other  attendant  than  a 
single  footman. 

*^  The  universal  concern  excited  by  this  mournful  event  did  honour 
to  the  public  feelings ;  but  the  sympathy  which  the  affecting  circum- 
stances of  the  case  produced  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had 
it  been  unmixed  with  prejudices  and  untainted  by  calumny.  When 
the  people  lamented  the  extinction  of  the  national  hopes,  they  should 
bave  gratefully  remembered  the  bright  example  of  virtue  which  for  bo 
long  a  period  had  eniiehtened  the  country.  Of  the  future,  no  deter* 
minate  judgment  coula  be  formed;  but  the  history  of  more  than  half 
a  century  laid  an  oMigation  upon  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  to 
think  well,  and  speak  reverently,  of  the  august  personage  whose  uni- 
form conduct  and  purity  of  heart  had  for  so  long  a  period  given  un- 
exampled dignity  to  the  British  court.  Slanderers,  however,  rose  in 
this  hour  of  sorrow ;  and  what  was  worse,  their  vile  insinuations  were 
so  credulously  received,  and  industriously,  circulated,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  remove  the  ill  impression  which  they  produced.  Tlie 
most  ungenerous  and  cruel  reflections  were  made  upon  the  Queen,  on 
account  of  her  absence  at  such  a  critical  juncture ;  and  some  even 
went  the  length  of  saying  that  the  journey  to  Bath  was  a  measure  of 
set  purpose,  Uiat  she  might  have  a  pretext  for  being  out  of  the  way. 
l^ow  the  truth  is,  the  Queen,  instead  of  hastening  her  departure,  de- 
layed it  on  this  very  account ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  recom- 
-mendation  of  the  physicians,  she  would  not  have  gone  thither  till  after 
-the  delivery  of  the  princess,  if  her  royal  highness  had  not  peremptorily 
declined  the  offer  which  her  Majesty  made  to  be  at  Claremont  on  that 
occasion.  To  this  wish  and  intention  the  princess  not  only  appeared 
decidedly  adverse,  but  she  made  it  a  point  of  seconding  the  advice  of 
the  medfical  gentlemen,  by  saying  that  she  should  be  most  unhappy  if 
on  her  account  the  Queen  protracted  what  was  deemed  so  necessary 
for  her  own  health. 

**  This  is  a  simple  statement  of  plain  factS|  the  verity  of  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  prove  by  indubitable  testimony ;  and  they  who  h&st 
Icnew  the  princess  will  admit,  that  when  on  mature  consideration  she 
had  once  taken  up  her  resolution,  no  persuasion  in  the  world  could 
Induce  her  to  alter  it. 
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"  In  the  present  case,  the  propriety  of  the  determination  cannot  be 
quiestioned,  for  the  suffering  of  the  royal  patient  would  have  beeni 
lather  heightened  than  abated  by  witnessing  the  anxiety  of  one  whose 
i^e  and  infirmities  were  so  ill  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  and  wretchedness 
unavoidable  on  such  occasions. 

"  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  pre- 
vious circumstances  of  the  princess  to  give  the  slightest  room  for  ap* 
prehension;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  constitutional  energy 
affi>rded  the  strongest  grounds  for  the  confident  expectation  of  a  happy 
result.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the  shock  came  with  redoubled 
force,  because  it  was  a  catastrophe  which  no  person  could  have 
dreaded.  ^ 

<'  That  it  was  a  national  loss,  and  one  which  called  for  general 
sorrow,  the  expression  of  the  public  feeling  sufficiently  evinced ;  yet> 
if  amidJst  the  lamentation  which  it  raised,  the  hand  of  Providence  waa 
not  acknowledged,  there  may  be  reason  to  fear  that  this  has  been  a 
stroke  of  the  divine  judgment  for  benefits  long  abused,  and  only  the 
.  prelude  to  evib  which  a  thankless  people  have  too  much  deserved." 

(P.  5Q5'-569.\ 
'  We  will  now  introduce  a  short  series  of  detached  extracts^ 
which  will,  (we  cannot  say  in  the  most  interesting  and  tasteful 
manner^  for,  after  all  this  good-meaning  biographer  has  mixed 
tip  a  miserable  quantity  of  tattle  and  gossip  with  his  story ,> 
ptesent  a  pretty  accurate  statement  of  the  declining  moments 
of  this  exemplary  woman. 

"  Her  Majesty  returned  to  Bath  at  the  end  of  November,  and  a 
few  dajTS  afterwards  made  her  promised  visit  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Bristol,  whidi  place  had  not  received  a  Queen  of  England  within  ita 
walls  since  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  consort  of  James  the  First.  The 
romantic  prospects  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  particularly  the  sublime 
view  from  Clifton  Hill,  afforded  a  rich  treat  to  Her  Majesty  and  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  who,  notwithstanding  the  keenness  of  the  air,' 
stood  for  some  time  on  the  high  cliff  which  overhangs  the  Avon,  an^ 
contemplated  with  astonishment  the  magnificent  spectacle  which  pre-^ 
sented  itself  on  every  side.  From  hence  the  royal  party  proceeded 
^lowly  to  the  mansion  of  Colonel  Baillie ;  and  ader  staying  there  about; 
two  hours,  set  off  again  for  Bath,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  thousands^ 
who  lined  the  road  all  the  way  between  the  two  cities. 

"  But  neither  these  enjpyments,  nor  the  virtue  of  Bladud's  boasted 
springs,  could  renew  an  enfeebled  constitution,  or  ward  off  the  en- 
croachments of  disease.  It  was,  however,  pleasing  to  observe  that 
under  much  weakness  there  was  a  placidity  of  mind,  which,  though 
It  could  not  altogether  subdue  pain,  had  the  happy  effect  <^  rendering 
It  less  iicute  and  distressing.  In  all  her  cares  and  sufferings,  the 
Queen  was  never  at  a  loss  for  subjects  to  exercise  her  thoughts,  iit 
diligent  enquiry,  arid  benevolent  attention.    (P.  571,  572.) 

*•  Though  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Queen,  at  her  ad- 
vanced age,  could  derive  any  radical  benefit  from  the  Bath  watei^» 
the  malady,  which  had  entrenched  itself  too  deeply  in  the  system  tiJ^ 
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admit  of  an  actual  cure,  was  hereby  suspended ;  and  she  returned  to 
Windsor  apparently  mth  recruited  strength,  which  constant  exercise 
snd  change  of  scene  contributed  for  some  time  to  maintain.  But  ^ei*e 
is  nothing,  however  innocent  and  necessary,  in  the  pursuits  of  eminie^^ 
persons,  that  the  evil-minded  cannot  turn  into  ridicule  or  reproaoh« 
Thus  the  tongue  of  scandal  ascribed  the  excursions  w4iich  Her  Ma* 
jesty  made  to  Brighton,  Bath,  and  othe^  pliaces,  to  an  unbecomtng 
gaiety  of  disposition,  when  it  was  sufficiently  clear  that  health  alone 
was  the  object;  and  that  in  these  indulgencies  it  was  not  the  love  of 
pleasure,  but  the  advice  of  medical  men  that  was  followed. 

"  In  general,  as  age  advances  the  attachment  to  life  becomes  more 
tenacious,  especially  where  a  long  course  of  health  has  been  enjoyed^ 
and  where  many  tender  connexions  exist,  upon  whose  friendly  offices 
the  mind  reposes  in  the  remainder  of  it3  journey. 

**  The  Queen  felt  as  most  do  who  have  reason  to  reflect  upon  ^e 
past  with  pleasure,  and  who  still  possess  an  endearing  tie  that  gives  a 
charm  to  life,  even  though  it  be  worn  to  a  state  of  almost  imperceptible 
exility*  The  vale  of  years  was  cheered  by  the  presence  and  attention 
of  afi^ctionate  qhildren  ;  but  there  was  yet  another  relative,  who, 
though  shut  out  from  the  world,  was  a  world  to  her,  and  for  whose 
lake  it  was  her  wish  to  live,  that  she  might  watch  over  him  in  his  in»^ 
Sulated  condition,  and  minister  such  occasional  comfort  as  the  state  of 
his  mind  could  bear.  Whenever,  therefore.  Her  Majesty  left  Windsor, 
It  was  with  a  degree  of  reluctance ;  and  on  her  return  she  invariably 
alighted  at  the  entrance  near  the  apartments  of  the  King,  to  see  whom^ 
«he  immediately  went  with  one  of  the  physicians  in  attendance.^ 
(P.  74,  75.) 

''  Being  desirous  of  seeing  the  King,  and  spending  her  last  boom 
under  the  same  roof  with  him,  Her  M^esty  left  town  for  Kew,  that 
^he  might  be  nearer  the  object  of  her  wishes,  little  thinking,  that, 
short  as  the  distance  was,  she  should  never  behold  Windsor  any  w^ate* 

*'  The  expected  arrival  of  the  Di^es  of  Clarence  and  Kent,  witJi 
their  respective  brides,  delayed  her  departure  till  it  became  impossible 
ib^l  she  could  proceed  any  farther  witlnrnt  running  the  risk  of  dying 
on  the  road. 

"  On  Sunday  evening,  the  seventh  of  July,  she  appeared  much  better^ 
and  expressed  an  inclination  to  take  a  little  ex^cursion.  Accordingly^ 
the  coach,  wad  ordered,  and  the  Queen,  altered  it,  accompanied ^^ 
the  Princess  Augusta,  the  .Duchess  of  Gloncestesr,  and  a  lady  in  wait* 
ing.  After  a  ride  of  about  an  hour,  Her  Majesty  was  taken  so  very 
ill  that  the  princesses  were  obliged  to  stop  the  carriage^  while  tb^ 
wdeavQured  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  their  revered  par^it.  When 
^ex^arriage  moved  again,  it  went  at  a  very  slow  pace ;  and  on  reachnanf 
the  p^ce,  the  attendetnts  Imd.  great  difficulty  in  cen^eeyiag  the  Qiteea 
int9  the  house^  where  she  lay  nemr  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  most  disN 
tressing  condition. 

*^  By  the  sedulous  attentions  of  the  physicians,  however^  th^  TVfA 
invalid  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  sit:  in  the  saleoft  on  the 
following  Saturday,  during  the  soknmiaation.  of  the  nuptials  of  tiHi 
I>ukes  q£  CUkrence  i«d  Kent ;  though  she  was  unable.^  «Une  wbk  Iha 
company  afterwards. 
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i  w'Tkoswere  the  hymeneal  ritc«  petformed  in  the  anCNehnmbtr  o£ 
itefttb;  aftdthe  Queen  might  have  said,  as  she  contemplated  the  quiolt 
accession  of  tke^  new  relatr^as,  Uhcy  come  like  sliadows^  and-so 
llepsrt;*  for  if  they  did  light  up  a  inomentaty  sparse  of  delight  in  her 
miad,  it  was^  extinguished  by  the  refieetion  tnat  the  sensation  would 
in  a  ^ort  space  be  oblitet^ted  for  ever. 

"  The  natureof  Che  disorder  under  which  Her  Majesty  laboured  was 
fto  uneqiiiTOcally  marked,  as  to  admit  of  neither  doubt  nor  hope.  The 
•Basarcous  symptoms,  indeed,  had  been  so  lon^  apparent^  and  tbe  con* 
Sequences  foreseen)  that  ministers,  belbretthe  dissolution  of  parliament 
thought  it  prudent  to^  bring  in  a  biH  to  amend  the  regency  act,  with 
respect  to  the  custody  of  His  Majesty's  person,  in  case  of  the  demise 
of  the'  Queen*  But  though  it  was  ertden^r  to  every  other  person  that 
tkdi  erent  ^couid  be  at  tm)  great  distance,  the  royal  patient  herself  ei»^ 
tertained  hopes  of  at  least  a  partial  recovery.  With  the  anxiety  of 
the  dove,  «he  panted  to  take  up  her  rest  at  Windsor :  and  as  this  was 
the  only  impatience  she  betrayed  amidst  all  her  suflferings,  it  maybe 
truly  said  to  have  supported  her  under  them,  by  hm'ing  the^  effect  of 
keeping  her  thoughts  in  constant  exercise  and  buoyant  ext>ectation." 
(P.  579— 581. 

"  Through  the  whole  of  this  severe  visitation  not  one  complaining 
word  ever  escaped  her  lips.  Here  patience  had  its  perfect  work  ;  aol 
the  triiHnph  of  faith  was  never  more  strongly  displayed  during  a  lottg* 
and  excraciatidg  illness  than  it  was  in  the  present  instance.  This  w«y 
BOt' stoical  apathy,  but  pious  resignation  to  the  divine  will  ^  and  as 
from  early  youth  Her  Majesty  had  studied  the  princif^es  and  jprae*' 
tised  the  duties  of  religion,  she  now  atondantly  experienced  the 
power  of  its  consolations  in  the  hoar  of  need.  Next  to  the  support 
derived  from  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  on  which  she  relied  with  un^' 
i^ken  confidence,  the  Queen  received  the  greatest  comfort  from  the 
unremitted  attentions  of  her  children.  Nothing  could  exceed  ^e 
ffial  tenderness  and  unwearied  exertions  of  the  Princesses  Augusta 
petitd  Mary,  who  ministered  day  and^  night  by  the  couch  of  their 
afflicted  parent ;  nor  did  either  of  them  once  leave  the  palace  durifig 
tlie  whole  mournful  period  of  care  and  sorrow. 

^The  Prince  Regent  also  was  equally  al^tiouftte,  devoting  as 
much  time  as  he.  possibly  could  to  the^same  pioa&  duty ;  and  wlien  he 
was  necessarily  absent  from  Kew,  messengers  waited  upon' him  hourly 
with^a  report  of  the  state  of  Her. Majesty.  All* indeed  that  could  be 
done  by  sympathy  or  solicitude,  watchfulness  and  •■  obedier^ce,  was 
readily  and  anxiously  performed,  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  the 
royal  patient,  who,  on  her  part,  feelingly  expressed  her  sense  of  the 
f^fectioaate  kindness  with  which  she  was^treated^  by  the  whole  of  her 
family. 

"  But  while  on^  every  coontenance  the  look  of  doudy  apprehension 
was  strongly  marked,  that  oi  the  royal  sufferer  displayed  uncommon 
Scorenity,  aiwbeven  cheerfulness. 

*  **  When  the  lethai^iesymptorafr*€K«ippearfd,  hermlttfl  seemedfto 
kiseiibove  todily  pein^Wd  the  p<»wers'ef  oonrcrSR^an  wereiienewed 
wM  ao^energy  thitt  sarpFised  all^  her  friends  imd^HjUOttdaiits.    T^ 
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most  extraordinarj  tfaii%  of  all,  however,  wan  the  persuasion  wliSck 
prevailed  in  Her  Majesty's  thoughts  almost  to  the  very  last  that  i|hel 
should  yet  recover,  and  once  jnore  have  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  thc^ 
King.  This  was  the  cord  which  kept  its  firm  hold  upon  life,  wh^ 
every  hour  gave  fresh  indications  of  dissolution.  Amidst  convulsive 
pangs,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  rest,  in  a  frame  worn  out  by  disease; 
the  mind  continually  pointed  in  one  direction,  though  the  object  of 
attraction  was  in  a  state  of  desolation  and  darkness.  As  long  as  this 
hope  tended  to  cheer  the  spirits,  it  met  with  no  discouragement ;  but 
when,  from  certain  gangrenous  appearances,  it  became  evident  tha( 
the  last  scene  was  near  at  hand,  Her  Majesty  received  the  respectful 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  proper  to  delav  no  longer  the  final  settle- 
ment of  her  temporal  afiairs.  lliis  was  only  the  day  before  her  death; 
but  though  at  first  somewhat  shocked  by  the  intimation,  she  betrayed 
no  symptoms  of  impatience.  On  the  contrary,  she  immediately  dic^^ 
tatedher  will  to  General  Taylor ;  and  having  signed  and  delivered  the 
instrument  in  due  form,  she  calmly  resigned  herself  to  the  approaching 
event.  In  the  afternoon  she  sunk  into  a  lethargic  state ;  and  so  little 
was  any  immediate  change  expected,  that  at  six  o'clock  Sir  Henry 
Halforas  carriage  was  ordered  to  convey  him  on  his  usual  visit  ta 
Windsor.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  carriage  drawn  up  to  the  door^ 
when  Her  Majesty  manifested  such  an  increase  of  perturbation,  as  in* 
duced  him  to  delay  his  departure ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  journey 
was  put  ofiPfor  the  night.  Letters  were  in  consequence  despatched  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  who^  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  York,  arrived  at 
the  palace  about  ten  o'clock ,  and  after  9  short  interview  with  thQ 
physicians,  their  jroyal  highnesses,  with  the  princesses,  went  into  the 
sick  chamber  to  see  their  august  parent,  who,  however,  was  uncon* 
ficious  of  their  presence.  From  that  hour  till  midnight  the  symptoms 
of  the  disorder  developed  themselves  in  such  alarming  succession,  that 
the  Regent  determined  to  spend  the  night  at  Kew,  which  design  he 
abandoned  on  finding  that  an  abatement  of  suffering  had  taken  place; 
and'  he  returned  with  his  brother  to  town.  They  had  not  been  long 
gone  before  'a  fresh  attack  came  on ;  and  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  night  the  Queen  was  almost  in  continual  agony ;  the  physicians, 
with  Mr.  Brande,  remaining  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  the  princesses  in 
the  room  with  their  parent,  till  the  morning  was  far  advanced. 

*'  At  half-past  nine,  on  Tuesday  the  seventeenth,  the  l>u]letin  was 
forwarded  to  town  in  the  customary  manner ;  but  the  bearer  had  not 
lefl  the  palace  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  Her  ^fa-^ 
jesty  became  so  much  worse,  that  a  second  messenger  was  hastened  to 
Carlton  House,  to  request  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  Prince. 
Couriers  were  also  sent  oflF  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
several  other  persons  whose  presence  was  desirable ;  and  every  thing 
plainly  indicated  the  immediate  approach  of  the  last  awful  crisis. 

*'  The  Prince  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York  reached  the  palace  a 
little  after  twelve  o'clock  ;  and  immediately  on  their  arrival  Sir  Henry 
Halford  announced  to  them  and  their  illustrious  sisters  the  speedy  ter- 
mination of  all  their  afiectionate  cares,  which  operated  very  powerfully, 
upon  their  feelings,  though  for  several  weeks  they  had  been  fully  pre^ 
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pared  for  the  catastrof^t.  Their  royid  highaesses  then  moTed  into  the 
chamber  of  death,  and  surround^  the  bed  on  which  their  venerable 
parent  lay  redmed ;  soon  afler  which  she  became  conscious  of  tlieir 
presence,  held  out  her  hand  to  the  Prince,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
grasping  his,  and  smiling  upon  them  all,  exactly  at  twenty  minutes 
past  one,,  without  a  si^^h  or  a  struggle,  she  breaUied  her  last,  thus  ex* 
periencing,  after  the  most  arduous  trials  and  perilous  conflicts,  at  the 
end  of  her  course, 

"  A  death-like  sleep, 
A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life."    (P.  585 — 589.) 

If  such  a  person  was  unpopular  in  life  and  in  death,  one  is 
naturally  induced  to  inquire,  how  is  popularity  to  be  procured. 
We  wisn  the  practical  answer  were  not  contained  in  tne  events 
now  passing  before  us.  The  melancholy  truth  is  this — that 
none  but  a  worker  of  mischief  can  be  popular.  Not  a  sin- 
gle ingredient  which  goes  towards  the  composition  of  a  vir- 
tuous man  or  woman  is  necessary  to  fonja  a  part  of  the  title  to 
vulgar  popularity ;  not  a  debt  need  be  paid,  not  a  duty  per- 
formed, not  a  charity  practised;  let  but  the  throne  and  altar.be 
treated  with  sufficient  contempt;  calumny,  falsehood,  and  de- 
rision, be  unsparingly  thrown  on  all  that  religion  has  enshrined, 
reason  approved,  authority  established,  and  experience  con- 
firmed. Even  royalty  itself  may  become  papular  in  a  state  of 
apostacy  from  its  dignity  and  its  character:  it  has  only  tQ 
place  itself  at  the  farthest  remove  from  the  model  exhibited  by 
the  Queen  of  George  the  Third  to  become,  under  the  reign  of 
George  the  Fourth,  the  deluded  instrument  of  a  party  pro- 
voked by  disappointment  to  an  ungenerous  and  profligate  oppor 
sition,  and  the  idol  of  an  abused  multitude,  who  suffer  their  un- 
derstandings to  be  confounded,  their,  senses  cheated,  and  their 
hearts  transformed,  by  persons  whom  we  should  l^e  glad  it  were, 
necessary  to  designate  and  describe.  No  honest  man  in  the 
country  can  dpubt  to  whom  the  character  belongs. 

With  respect  to  the  book  of  Dr.  Watkins,  we  cannot  praise 
its  execution,  but  we  have  suggested  its  apology  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  article.  English  queens  make  no  prominent  figure 
in  English  history;  constitutionally  they  cannot  do  it;  the 
sphere  of  their  ostensible  agency  is  too  well  settled.  The  life 
of  a  §ood  queen  must  indeed  yield  less  variety  of  event  than 
the  life  of  any  ordinary  British  lady ;  it  is  of  necessity  mono^ 
tonously  regular.  It  may  display,  indeed,  the  mother,  the  wife, 
and  the  mistress  of  the  family,  in  all  the  perfection  of  their  va- 
rious and  comprehensive  relations.;  and  in  a  que^n  the  value  of 
each  of  these  excellencies  is  incalculably  increased  by  the 
consideration  of  their  consequ^ces;  all  that  belongs  to  ao- 
Gomplishment  and  intellectual  grace   is  also  properly  hers 
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piety,  benignity,  and  charity  have  their  full  exercise  in  her  cha- 
racter and  function,  and  majesty  throws  a  soft  umbrage  over 
the  whole,  making  the  view  more  lovely,  as  in  the  scenery  of 
nature^  by  a  certain  sacredness  and  retirement  in  its  aspects 
But  if  the  life  of  a  queen  is,  in  England,  to  be  rendered  politic 
eally  conspicuous,  and  historically  prominent,  it  must  be  by 
starting  out  of  her  sphere,  and  occupying  a  place  not  aBsigned  her 
by  the  constitution,  or  by  violating  her  holy  and  loyal  engage* 
ments,  and  disturbing  the  harmony,  peace,  and  proprieties  of 
public  and  social  organization. 


Art.  VIII. — A  View  of  the  Agriculture^  ManttfactureSi  Slatistieif 
and  State  of  Society y  of  Germany j  and  Parts  of  Holland  and 
France.  Taken  during  a  Journey  through  those  Countries  in 
1819.  By  William  Jacob,  Esq.  F.R.S.  4to*  pp.  464. 
Murray.     London,  1820. 

JM.R.  JACOB'S  title*page  excites  expectations,  "which  his 
work  does  not  quite  satisfy.  Traversing  hastily  a  part  of  Hol- 
land, he  passed  by  Munster,  Har.over,  Brunswick,  and  Ma^d^ 
burgh,  to  Berlin.  Thence  he  oent  his  course  towards  Dresden; 
and  returned  by  the  great  central  road  of  Germany  through 
Leipzig  and  Frankfort  to  Mentz.  From  Mentz  he  hastened 
straight  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  London.  When  a  travel- 
ler professes  to  describe  a  country,  we  do  not  expect  that  he 
shall  have  traversed  it  in  all  possible  directions,  but  we  do  ex- 
pect that  he  shall  have  visited  all  the  important  points.  If  this 
18  requisite  where  the  writer  confines  himself  to  one*  single 
kingdom,  it  becomes  still  more  necessary  when  his  subject 
comprehends  many  independent  sovereignties.  Now,  Mr.  Jacob, 
though  he  professes  to  give  a  view  of  the  state  of  Germany,  has 
not  visited  any  of  the  Austrian  territories.  He'  has  seen  nothing 
of  Bavaria,  nothing  of  Wirtemberg,  nothinjg  of  Baden,  nothing 
of  Mecklenburg.  His  route  led  him  to  none  of  those  cities  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  as  Nurmberg,  Augsburg,  Wurzburg, 
Bamberg,  from  which,  after  the  lapse  of  the  dark  ages,  civili- 
aatioh  and  industry  were  difiused  throu^  the  empire.  The 
banks  of  the  Rhine  are  crowded  with  interesting  cities,  as 
Spire,  Wofms,  Cologne,  &c.  distinguished  as  the  scenes'  of 
many  of  the  most  important  events  of  modem  hrstdry,  and^dtii 
exhibitang  a  very  peculiar  chamcter.  Of  these  noney  except 
Mentz,  were  visited  by  our  traveller.  He-sawbut  Iktte  of  Hesse 
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Cassel  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  the  capital  of  neither,  tn 
short,  he  went  out  by  the  straight  road  to  Berlin,  and  returned 
by  tl»5  straight  road  from  Dresden.  These  two  routes  are  the 
"test  known,  suad  the  former  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  in 
Germany. 

-  It  is  only  to  admonish  readers,  not  to  censure  the  author, 
that  we  mention  these  circumstances.  To  state  precisely  what 
a  traveller  has  seen  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  others 
from  allowing  more  weight  to  his  authority  than  it  deserves  ; 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  involvingmatter  of  accu- 
sation against  him  for  not  having  seen  more.  Far  from  blaming 
Mr,  Jacob,  we  thjnk  that  he  has  gone  over  as  much  ground, 
and  written  as  many  pages  in  as  little  time,  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  any  man.  For  though  his  journey  is 
stated  in  the  title-page  to  have  been  made  in  1819,  we  must 
Bot  imagine  that  the  whole  year,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  was 
«nployed  in  travelling.  He  gives  no  dates  in  his  book  ;  but  it 
appears  that  autumn  was  begun  ere  he  left  England,  and  was 
scarcely  ended  when  he  returned.  A  period  of,  probably,  not 
quite  three  months  Js  surely  a  very  moderate  allowance  of  time 
for  examining  "  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  statistics,  ai;d 
state  of  society  of  Germany  and  parts  of  France  and  Holland.'* 
Mr.  Jacob's  book  professes  to  treat  of  the  agriculture,  mam^- 
fiekctores,  statistics,  and  state  of  society  of  the  countries  visited; 
On  the  first  topic  he  is  abundantly  copious.  Let  a  man  travel 
as  fast  as  he  will,  he  can  always  observe  whether  it  is  wheat  or 
rye,  potatoes  or  turnips,  that  are  growing  by  the  side  of  the 
road;  whether  the  crops  are  plentiful  or  scanty;  whether  a 
plough  is  drawn  by  two  horses  or  four.  If  he  chooses  to 
avail  himself  of  his  tongue  and  his  ears,  as  well  as  of  his  eyes, 
he  may  dive  into  much  more  profound  learning.  A  few 
questions,  for  instance,  will  procure  him  the  requisite  infor- 
mation concerning  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  mode  of 
feeding  sheep  and  cows.  Accordingly  Mr.  Jacob  treats  at 
great  length  of  these  and  similar  topics;  but  not  having 
Sie  good  fortune  to  be  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  agri- 
ottltursd  dillettanti,  we  cannot  judge  of  the  soundness  of  nis 
ofdnions.  On  manufactures^  the  information  he  gives  is  scanty; 
seldom  amounting  to  more  than  a  specification  of  the  different 
articles  that  are  made  inlhis  or  that  place,  accompanied  some- 
times witibanestimate  o€i*e quantity of'eachi  Such particulam 
are  easily  learned :  in  general,  it-  is  notiiecessary-to  go  farther 
for  them  than  to  the  common  guide-ibookB  oi  the  country: 
but,  like  ev58ry  thing  eke  that  is  obtained  wirti  little  la,hour, 
Aey  are  not  of  much  value.  He  who  pretends  to  give  a 
}  efthemaiutibGtares  of  a  foreign  rCoixntiy>  shotdd  direct  his 
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attention  to  the  processes  followed,  to  the  ingredients  and 
machines  employed,  to  the  ^[uality  of  the  articles,  and  to  the 
circumstances  by  which  their  quality  is  affected.  In  every 
manufacture  there  is  a  long  succession  of  steps,  and  none  of 
these  ought  he  to  neglect.  He  must  trace  them  all  in  due 
order  Such  a  task,  as  it  requires  much  patient  observation, 
much  reflection,  and  many  laborious  comparisons,  demands  also 
much  time.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  it  could  be  per- 
formed by  one  who  travels  with  the  speed  of  Mr.  Jacob. 

Of  statistics  we  shall  say  little ;  because  the  statistical  part  of 
a  traveller's  book  is,  in  general,  mere  compilation.  It  might  be 
written  without  quitting  London ;  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  select  from  the  most  approved  aumors.  In  Germany, 
statistical  writers  abound  to  a  degree,  of  which  we,  with  aiil 
the  luxury  of  our  county  histories,  can  form  no  idea.  The  na^r 
tion  is  partial  to  books  of  travels ;  and  as  few  of  their  authors 
wander  beyond  the  limits  of  their  native  tongue,  these  books 
usually  treat  of  some  district  of  Germany.  Mr.  Jacob  could, 
tiierefori^,  experience  little  difficulty  in  executing  this  part  of 
his  task.  ^  ' 

The  state  of  society  is  the  last  of  the  themes  comprised 
within  our  author's  plan.  But  on  this  interesting  subject  his 
book  is  extremely  meagre.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise. 
To  give  a  picture  of  the  society  of  a  country,  a  man  must  have 
known  many  individuals  intimately:  he  must  have  seen  the 
Inode  in  which  they  act  and  think  under  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances :  he  must  have  observed  tl^e  nature  of  their  social 
connexions,  and  the  forms  and  ends  of  their  social  meetings. 
All  this  requires  penetration,  time,  and  a  considerable  know* 
ledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  country.  We  do 
not  doubt  Mr.  Jacob's  penetration  :  but  we  have  some  hesita- 
tion with  respect  to  his  knowledge  of  the  German  language 
and  literature;  and  we  .are  sure/ that  the  time  he  spent  on  his 
object  was  far  short  of  that  which  would  have  been  necessary 
for  its  decent  accomplishment.  Mr.  Jacob  does  not  appear  to 
have  remained  more  than  nine  or  ten  days  at  any  one  place. 
It  was  only  at  Dresden  and  Berlin  that  he  staid  so  long ;  and, 
at  both  of'^these  cities,  his  residence  was  interrupted  by  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  vicinity.  Every  where  else  he  seems  to  have 
halted  no  longer  than  was  necessary  for  refreshment  and  re- 

pse.    In  this  way  of  travelling  the  acutest  man  could  6ee  but 

ittle  of  the  interior  of  society. 
-    Mr.  Jacob  passed  through  Holland   by   Rotterdam,i  the 
Hague,  Harlem,  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  into  Westphalia.    He 
has  described  these  cities,  and.  enumerated  their  .curiosities, 
sometimes  at  greater  length  than  was  necessary.    He  has  like* 
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wise  specified  the  modes  of  cultivation  which  he  observed  on  his 
course;  but  he^ives  us  na  information  on  the  manufactures  of 
the  country^  and  no  statistical  accounts^  unless  we  take  as  such 
the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  towns.  Ov^ 
farming  establishment  he  seems  to  have  visited  with  considerable 
attention.  We  quote  what  he  says  of  it,  as  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  mode  of  communicating  agricultural  details : 

<*  It  was  my  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  very  intelligent  man,  a  con* 
siderable  land-owner*  and  farmer,  who  was  very  communicative^  and 
appeared  to  be  remarkably  accurate.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  large 
village,  or  rather  town  of  Aranagoen,  where  he  resided,  and  whei« 
he  invited  me  to  see  his  premises.  I  learnt  from  him,  that  the  usual 
course  of  cropping  on  the  farms  between  the  spot  where  the  rich  mea« 
dows  ceased,  and  his  estate,  was  the  following.  The  land  wh^ 
cleaned  was  manured,  and  sowed  with  buck- wheat ;  after  that,  a  se- 
cond dres&ing  of  dung  is  administered,  and  after  a  single  ploughing, 
rye  is  sowed.  The  rye  is  usually  harvested  in  July,  when  turnips  are 
sowed  after  a  single  ploughing,  lliey  have  thus  regularly  three  crops 
in  every  two  years.  The  produce  of  the  buck-wheat  on  an  average  of 
years,  is  a  last,  or  10^  quarters  to  four  malts,  or  two  morgens  of  land; 
or  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  of  our  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  rye  is 
estimated  to  produce  about  two  more  of  our  bushels  to  the  acre  than 
the  buck-wheat;  but  this  year,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  rye  fails 
considerably  below  an  average  crop.*  The  turnips  are  the  worst,  be- 
cause the  most  neglected  of  the  three  crops.  The  seed  instead  of 
being  of  one  kind,  was  red  round,  white  round,  tankard,  and  some 
other  species,  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted,  all  mingled  together. 
The  plants  were  healthy,  and  quite  as  thick  as  was  necessary;  but 
^ough  the  bulbs  were  formed,  they  had  not  been  hoed,  nor  had  even 
the  harrows  been  drawn  through  to  thin  them.  It  is  therefore  itnpos- 
sible  they  should  become  a  tolerable  crop.  This  was  the  only  defi-> 
ctency  I  noticed,  either  on  my  companion's  land,  or  in  the  track  whidi 
we. had  spent  two  hours  together  m  passing  over.  As  far  as  I  cbidd 
judge,  the  portion  of  manure  administered  before  the  buck-wheat  and 
rye,  was  small.  I  could  not  hit  on  any  measure  with  which  my  com- 
panion was  acquainted,  that  enabled  me  to  reduce  his  quantities  to 
cubic  yards,  or  our  common  cart-loads;  but  I  was  led  to  guess  that 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  of  our  Surry  and  Kent  cart-loads  were 
applied  to  th^  acre.  My  informant,  in  a  language  between  Dutch  and 
German,  but  very  intelligible  to  me,  remarked,  speaking  of  manure^ 
**  wehig  und  often  ist  besser  aUjiel  und  seUen;^  a  little  frequently  is 
lietter  than  much  and  seldom.  I  observed  the  farm-yards,  and  tKe 
Jiogsties,  were  well  bedded  with  a  fine  sand,  but  that  very  little  straw 
was  qiplied  to  be  converted  into  manure.  There  t^an  be  no  doubtMnit 
4uch  sand  will  imbibe  and  retain  the  faeces  of  the  animals ;  but  it  hiay 
l>e  doubted,,  if  so  much  ammonia  is  administered  to  the  land  by  this 
mode  as  by  the  putrefactive  fermentation  which  is  .produced  by  the 
abundance. of  straw,  that  is  trodden  in  with  the  exuviae  in  oar  English 
farm-yards."    (]?.  48— 50.)    .     ^ 
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The  farms  ia  Holland  are  in  general  small,  varjdn^  £rom  t^ 
to  a  hundced  apres.  The  price  of  land  is  aboitt  60/.  f&r  acr^ 
including  the  farm  houses  and  other  necessary  buildings;  and 
^6  rent^  according  to  Mr.  Jacob,  gives  a  return  of  2-J-,  2f,  or  8 
per  cent.  From  facts,  howerer,  which  he  himself  states^  it 
would  appear  that  the  profit  of  money  invested  in  land  is 
higher  than  this.  Land  which  may  be  bought  for  800  guilders, 
lets  at  36,  and  what  cost  500,  at  21 ;  that  is,  there  is  a  return  of 
4±  or  4^  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  The  landlord,  we 
admit,  hEts  the  land-tax  of  Sfe  per  cent,  to  pay;  but  this,  though 
a  most  weighty  consideration  to  the  proprietor  in  the  calculation 
of  his  income,  is  not  to  be  taken  to  account  in  ascertaining  the 
profit  of  a  particular  application  of  capital. 

The  operation  of  draining,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  dyke«, 
-are  two  main  circunwstances  in  the  agricultural  economy  of 
Holland.  As  there  is  little  or  no  declivity  to  carry  on  the 
water,  recourse  is  had  to  the  aid  of  numerous  and  powerful 
windmills.  By  ancient  custom  each  district  has  its  windmill, 
to  which  every  occupier  of  land  pays  certain  duties.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  mill  is  on  his  part  ooliged  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and 
the  government  exercises  a  superintending  power,  to  see  that  he 
does  not  neglect  his  duty.  The  dykes  are  a  still  more  important 
concern. 

^<  The  road  I  had  hitherto  travelled  was  on  the  top  e£  the  dykes, 
which  confine  within  the  canals  the  whole  water  of  the  country.  As 
^  as  my  eye  could  determine,  these  dykes  are  on  the  side  towards  the 
fields,  about  thuteen  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  but  varying  according 
to  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  land.  The  slope  fi*om  the  top  to 
the  bottom  forms  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degree?.  I  thought  them 
about  twenty-four  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  if  both  sides  sloped 
l^qually,  they  would  be  somewhat  more  than  double  that  width  at  the 
bottom.  The  inner  side,  however,  borders  a  canal,  which  is  usuidly 
firom  four  to  six  feet  in  depth.  The  bottom  of  the  canal  must,  con- 
sequently, be  from  six  to  ei^t  fe^  higher  than  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding fields.  From  this  situation  of  the  water  above  the  land,  It 
will  be  readily  conceived,  that  great  solicitude  must  exist  to  maintain 
the  dykes  in  ffood  condition;  and  that  the  expense  of  clearing  the 
fields  of  the  floods,  by  pumping  the  water  to  such  height  must  be 
enormous.  The  dykes  are  formed,  and  kept  in  repair,  by  bundles  of 
willows  interlaced,  so  as  to  form  a  slanting  wall,  and  the  interstices* 
are  filled  with  earth  well  puddled,  and  thereby  rendered  compact. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  the  d^kes  is  supported  by  a  tax  laid  on 
the  surrounding  lands,  which  is  levied  by  commissioners,  according  to 
long  established  usage,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  little  disconteit, 
and  scarceljT  any  suspicion  of  unfairness.  The  expenditure  in  human 
labour  is  great,  but  is  much  exjceeded  by  the  cost  of  the  willows, 
tliough  they  grow  near  the  places  where  they  are  waited,  in  very  ex- 
tensive plantations.*'     (P.  15.) 
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A  part  of  diis  passage  is  not  inteUigible.  It  is  stated  that  <m 
the  iimer  side  of  the  dyke  there  is  a  canal  foui:  or  six  feet  deep, 
,aad  it  is  inferred  that  the  bottom  of  the  canal  must  therefore  be 
six  or  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  country.  The  inference 
may  be  true  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  does  not  follow  from  tbe 
premises.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  failure  of  any 
part  of  these  dykes  is  attended  with  the  most  destructive  con« 
sequences. 

"  One  of  the  richest  tracts  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Amhem 
has  been  often  exposed  to  tremendous  inundations.  These  are  fre- 
quently felt  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  long  frost ;  but  in  no  instance  so 
calamitously  as  in  the  winter  1808-9.  A  violent  tempest  from  the 
northrwest  had  raised  the  waters  of  the  Zuyder  sea,  some  feet  above 
the  highest  mark  of  the  qpring-tides,  and  the  waves  beat  with  unusual 
▼idence  against  the  dykes,  constructed  to  break  their  fury.  The  tha^ 
on  the  Upper  Rhine  had  increased  the  quantity  and  the  force  of  its 
waters,  which  brought  down  masses  of  ice  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  length ;  to  which  the  embankments,  sofiened 
by  the  thaw,  and  somewhat  injured,  presented  ah  insufficient  barrier. 
A  breach  made  in  one  part  soon  extended  itself,  and  the  torrent 
quickly  covered  the  country,  bearing  before  it  by  its  force,  the  vil- 
lages, the  inhabitants,  and  the  cattle.  The  height  of  the  Zuyder  sea 
prevented  the  water  from  finding  an  outlet;  and  it  consequently  re- 
mained on  the  ground  for  a  long  period,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of 
the  surviving  inhabitants.  By  this  event,  more  than  seventy  houses 
were  totally  destroyed,  a  far  greater  number  irretrievably  damaged, 
and  of  nine  hundred  families,  more  than  five  hundred  were  rendered 
Utterly  destitute  ;  more  than  four  hundred  dead  bodies  were  left  on  the 
borders  of  the  current,  and  at  the  city  of  Amhem,  five  hundred  persons, 
mostly  women  and  children,  with  many  hundred  head  of  cattle,  were 
rescued  from  a  watery  ^rave,  by  the  hazardous  heroism  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  ventured  m  boats  to  their  rescue."     (P.  57,  58.) 

The  whole  expense  of  maintaining  the  drains,  dykes,  and 
xoads  (exclusively  of  tJie  very  heavy  tolls  on  the  latter),  amounts 
to  about  one-eighth  of  the  rent.  It  is  borne  by  the  occupiers 
of  lands. 

Mr.  Jacob  is  of  opinion  that  the  agriculture  of  Holland  has 
been  improved  since  its  occupation  by  the  French.  He  is  most 
probably  in  the  right;  for,  after  the  country  had  lost  all  its  co- 
lonies, and  all  its  foreign  commerce,  much  capital  must  have 
been  forced  into  apiculture,  not  as  a  preferable  employment, 
but  as  the  only  channel  which  was  open.  The  amelioration  of 
the  agricultural  aspect  of  the  land  may  have  been  the  result  of 
general  misery  and  ruin.  Some  of  the  circumstances,  however, 
qn  which  our  traveller  forms  his  opinion  of  the  improvement  of 
Holland,  are  of  a  dubious  character: — '*  The  signs  of  recent,  if 
pot  of  present^  prosperity,^'  says  he, "  were  very  distinctly  to  be 
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seen  in  every  walk  around  this  city,  and  the  number  of  houses 
of  public  entertainment  which  are  decorated  with' the  marks  of 
improvement,  are  evidences  of  a  degree  of  ease  in  the  circum- 
stances of  many  of  the  inhabitants  at  least/'  An  increase  in 
the  number  ana  elegance  of  houses  of  bublic  entertainment  ia 
no  sure  sign  of  increasing  prosperity.  It  may  often  be  a  proof 
of  nothing  more  than  a  change  in  the  public  manners.  The 
houses  of  public  resort  are,  with  reference  to  the  comparative 
population  of  the  two  cities,  and  comparative  luxury  of  the  two 
countries,  much  more  numerous  and  elegant  in  Paris  than  in 
London;  not  because  there  is  more  wealth  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter,  but  because  the  habits  of  life  in  these  two  capitals  are 
dissimilar.  A  Frenchman  finds  his  happiness  awayfrorn  home, 
an  Englishman  at  home.  The  circumstance  specified  by  Mr. 
Jacob  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  tne  introduction 
of  less  domestic  habits  than  formerly  prevailed  in  Holland. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find,  that  the  religious  character  of  the  Dutch 
has  not  been  contaminated  by  the  example  of  their  rulers  and 
oppressors.  They  still  continue  true  to  the  faith  and  worship 
of  their  fathers.  No  one  can  preserve  a  decent  character  in 
society  without  attending  regularly  the  public  service  of  the 
sect  to  which  he  belongs.  The  consecj^uence  is,  that  on  Sunday 
.Ae  churches  are  crowded  with  attentive  audiences.  Nothing 
is  of  more  importance  to  national  morality  than  this.  The 
labouring  classes  must  have  a  day  of  repose ;  but  the  period  of 
repose  becomes  too  often  a  period  of  vicious  indulgence.  They 
can  be  saved  firom  depravity  only  by  the  regular  practice  of 
attending  the  public  rites  of  religion  on  the  day  of  exemption 
fVofn  toil.  It  is  to  be  regrettea  that  with  us  public  opinion 
does  not  exert  its  influence  more  decidedly  on  this  point. 

A  circumstance  which  at  first  struck  us  as  remarkable  is,  that 
in  Holland  Catholics  are  preferred  as  domestics  both  by  their 
own  sect  and  by  Protestants.  The  reason  assi^ed  is,  that  they 
are  supposed  to  be  more  honest,  because  their  priests  will  not 
absolve  them  till  they  have  made  restitution.  The  cause,  we 
apprehend,  ought  to  be  expressed  more  generally.  The  Catho^ 
lies  are  not  the  predominating  sect;  they  cannot  number  among 
their  votaries  many  of  the  higher  ranks;  as  their  conduct  is  thus 
more  liable  to  remark  and  reproof,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
priests  to  keep  a  stricter  watch  over  the  actions  of  their  flocks, 
than  is  exercised  by  the  ruling  religion. 

Neither  the  French  langus^e  nor  French  literature,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionary  government,  has  made  much 
progress  in  Holland.  The  books,  which  Mr.  Jacob  observed  in 
the  shops,  were  chiefly  translations  from  the  English,  some  from 
tile  Oerman;  only  a  few  from  the  French,    This  we  hail  as  an 
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principle* 

Holland  is  suffering  under  a  distress  similar  to  that  of  which 
we  complain,  though  much  higher  in  degree.  During  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Continental  system,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
soil  was  employed  in  the  growth  of  tobacco.  Since  the  renewed 
of  intercourse  with  America,  that  article  is  imported  cheaper 
and  better  in  quality  than  that  which  is  produced  at  homp. 
iTius  the  tobacco  cultivators  have  been  ruined.  To  add  to 
iheir  distress,  all  other  agricultural  produce  has  so  fallen  in 
price  as  to  afford  little  or  no  profit.  In  vain  dp  they  turn  their  - 
attentiou  to  commerce;  the  prospect  in  that  quarter  i»  equally 
dreary;  for,  in  their  ports,  all  is  still  and  idle.  By  our  recent 
JGestrictive  laws  they  are  deprived  of  that  market  for  their  cheese 
and  butter,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  find  in  England. 
Their  transit  com  trade  is  likewise  at  an  end ;  for  our  ports  are 

Senerally  shut,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  at  a  sufficient 
istance  of  time,  when  they  will  be  open  and  when  they  will  remain 
closed.  At  the  same  time,  the  taxes  are  heavier  than  under  the 
French  usurpation,  not  from  any  fault  of  the  government,  whicb 
is  confessedly  economical,  but  merely  in  consequence  of  a  very- 
obvious  law  of  all  human  society — that  the  institutions  for  the 
public  administration  and  defence  of  an  independent  state  must 
cost  more  than  the  government  of  a  province  of  a  large  military 
empire.  Displeased  at  paying  more  than  formerly,  me  people, 
without  attending  to  the  reason  of  the  case,  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  government  which  makes  them  pay.  The  general  discon- 
tent IS  exasperated  among  particular  classes  by  particular  causes..; 
The  commercial  part  of  tne  community,  for  mstance,  accuse^ 
the  government  of  undue  partiality,  because  som^  of  the  bur- 
dens on  agriculture  have  been  lightened,  and  replaced  by  taxes 
that  affect  trade.  They  forget  the  enormous  direct  contributipa 
of  26  per  cent,  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  do  not  call 
to  mind  that  the  minute  taxes  on  the  other  classes  must  be  very; 
9iumerou8,  to  equal  this  one  imposition.  Such  is  the  state  o^ 
Holland.  The  administration  of  a  country  so  situated  ip  a  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  task ;  and  what  renders  it  still  mote  arduous 
is,  the  difference  of  the  national  characters,  and  the  s wposed, 
contrariety  of  the  interests  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  dif- 
ference of  character  is  deliiieated  by  Mr.  Jacob  in. one  of  the 
best  expressed  passages  of  his  book. 

"  In  the  Seven  Provinces,  whrch  are  usually  distinguished  by  the  ' 
name  of  Holland,  from  the  most  impartant  of  Uie  number,  there  ii 
still  kjept  alive  a  chivalrous  spirit  of  independence ;  there  exist  recol- 
lections and  associatiops,  which  recall  the  patriotic  minds  to  thp  periods/ 
when  their  ancestors  resisted  the  power  Qf  Spain  in  its  zenithi  con* 
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VrndrnH  with  Ettj^and  for  tke  douunion  of  the  seas,  aad^  wiidi  proui^' 
remembered  triumphs,  checked  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  GnuaK 
HifeoaFqiie.  The  Buraerous  moDuments  in  their  efaurcnes  to  the  memory 
of  their  heroes,  and  the  trophies  that  their  public  buildings  dis[^^^ 
have  kept  alive  this  spirit;  the  late  conduct  of  th^ir  fleet  before  Al« 
gtersy  and  the  praises  conferred  on  it  by  our  Exmouth,  have  blown 
into  a  flame  a  spark,  which  French  oppression  had  never  totally  ex-, 
tihguished. 

**  In  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  independence  has. 
i&t  three  centuries  been  nnheard ;  submission  to  masters  over  whom 
they  had  no  chedc,  by  whom  a  forced  diedience  was  required,  and 
who  administered  none  of  those  consoling  flatteries  whidi  t^  most 
rigid  despots  find  it  necessary  to  use  towards  their  subjects,  was  tlieir 
«ole  doty,  and  in  that  duty  they  were  fully  instructed.  Instead  'Of 
ivfeatigatin^  they  submitted^  instead  of  iaqidrii^  they  yidded^  mk 
thus  susk  m  mental  acquirements,  to  a  state  in  which  they  were; 
fitted  to  be  either  the  instruraenu  or  the  suhjects  of  of^ression,  4a 
best  suited  the  pui|K)se8  of  those  governors  who  happened  to  obtaiA^ 
authoritv  over  them.  Of  every  religion Ve  should  spealc  with  respect;, 
but  whikt  that  of  Holland  was  reasonable,  sincere,  and  tolerant,  that 
<^  Belgium  was  even  below  the  general  level  of  the  corrupt  church,  df 
vi^ich  they  formed  the  most  irrational  part,  in  every  tldng  that  was 
childish,  superstitiocis,  and  persecuting.''    (P.  71, 72.) 

Upon  leavHtg  HoUand,  Mr.  Ja^oob  entered  die  distirict,  which 
conatituted  formerly  tbe  'lMBlK>imek  of  Munater <  The  ro^dbs  are" 
bad,  sad  the  agricuknre  neeiigeat  and  uBfikilM.  The  mode' 
in  which  the  lands  are  bela,  opposes  here  apewerfttl  bar^<y 
ix»piM>vemeiit.  The  farms  are  very  smid):  the  occupkrs  are- 
bmiMl  to  perform  certain  services  to  the  lord,  who  is  ofteft 
entitled  to  Itef^d  of  the  whdie  land  after  haarr est.  This^e^o^ 
to  indicate  a  vwy  rude  state  of  society :  yet  even  witii  us  traces' 
of  a  similar  practice 'Ore  to  he  £cmnd ;  for  we  have  towira,  where^ 
the  freemen  h«ve  a  riglit  to  pvt'tJM&ir'cattl^  after  harvest  into 
ikte  adjacent  fields.  In  some  of  tfae  larger  villages  ma&n&o*^ 
tttues  are  attempted:  and  tJhere  the  nMumfacftiirer  compli^is  of 
i^iirtroduetion of  English  goods;  theoonsmner,  oft^heavy^ 
duties  ^i^  -Which  they  are  burdened.  Snch  are  the  prcjndiccB^ 
tiindh  every  where  exist,  in  consequence  ef  the  apparent  <)ppe- 
jlition  of  die  interests  of  diflS&r^it  classesi  Wo  rrfers  eaaa 
eradicate  them:  yet  all  should  avoid  festering  thiem  into 
a^ngth  hy  taking  part  wttii  either  (side. 

No  district  of  Europe  has^  witltt»  the  lastfew  years,  cbuiged' 
m9stor8>niiO0e  fiequeMy  thwtiiiB^  U  lutfhfaeett^aa  iiidcpcfi- 
4e9k  a»vei«igii*y«r--aftenw»d8  {»ajft  of  tbe^ldog^kwa  of  HolkaiL 
— <^'otie  time  annes^  4o  I^rassia-r-*ttext  iaeoopomted  witix .  thia^ 
HreQBii  en^M^-4hen  included  in  the  kangdomof  Wealqsifaaba^--*- 
and  finally,  by  the  trea*ty  of  Yieima,  transferred  to  Prussia 
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aaew. . .  Each  successive  master  hasiiars^sed  it  with  taxation  and 
conscription;  and  discontent  runs  high  at  present  on  account 
of  the  increase  of  the  public  burdens.  In  sp^te  of  all  this, 
**  the  numerous  marks  of  recent  improvement  are  very  visible. 
New  houses^  barns,  and  inclosures,  with  young  plantations  of 
great  extent,  are  indications  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  They 
cannot  have  come  into  existence  without  some  increase  in  the 
capital,  of  the  coimtry.  They  appear  every  where  and  are  conr 
elusive  evidenoe  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  wealth  and  com- 
fort have  increased,  notwithstandmg  the  frequent  complaints 
I  heard  of  deterioration  having  taken  place."  ( r .  88 .)  Through- 
out this  district  the  principal  crop  is  rye.  Rye  and  potatoes 
form  the  common  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat  is  grown 
(Hily  for  a  distant  market :  and  as  distant  markets  are  uncer- 
tain, the  farmers  prefer  a  crop  which  finds  its  consumers  in  their 
own  families  and  immediate  vicinity. 

The  three  Westphalian  provinces  of  Prussia,  together  with 
t^e  bishoprick  of  Osnabriick,  now  annexed  to  Hanover,  con- 
tain, above  ajoaillion  and  a  quarter  of  inhabitants.  This  popu- 
bUion  is  frugal  and  parsimonious  in  the  extreme ;  aiid  a  part  of 
it  migrates  during  the  summer  months  into  Holland,  allured  by 
the  attraction!  of  high  wages.  The  land  is  in  general  fertile; 
yet  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  the  exports  are  calculated  not 
to  exceed  350^0(KM-  annually;  and  the  produce  so  little  ex- 
ceeds the  actual  consumption,  that  a  season  of  dearth  is  followed 
by  the  most  feghtfid  misery.  The  cause  of  this  misery  is  to 
be  found,  not,  as  manywill  si;4ppose  intiie  mal-administration 
of  the  government,  but  in  the  internal  structure  of  society. 
Farms 'Seldom  exceed  40  acres  in  extent;  they  descend  from. 
iia&iBt  to  son;  the  occiqpiers  reside  in  villages,  and  the  labour 
is  performed  by  the  members  of  the  family.^  The  rent  is  paid 
in  produoe,  and  in  the  labowr  of  the  tenant  and  his  horses,^ 
lacely  in  money.  Where  a  small  money  payment  is  reserved 
as  part  o;f  the  rent,  it  is  discharged  frequently  by  monthly  ih- 
stalmettts«c  The  effeet  of  such  a  system  is,  that  each  spot  of 
ground  must  have  a  greater  number  of  men  and  horses,  th^ 
would  be  requisite,  n  the  farms  were  large  enough  to  give 
•ceTpe'for the  -divieion  and  i^iiftil  applicatiMi  of  »labotirv  Tlie 
consumption  is  th?tis  ind^asdd.  No  «tirplu«  Temmns  to  ikm 
cultivator:  he  can  accunmlaite  no  capital,  and  introduce  no  im»< 
Jj^rovement.  He  exists,  but  he  can  do  no  more:  it  is  scarcely 
poflfiible  for  him  to  timeliorate  his  condition  without  exertions 
of  diligence  and  foresight,  to  which  he  will  nwther  be  eU"- 
coiura^d  by  example  nor  stimulated  by  competition* 

Weaoaay  quote  here  an  instance  of  those  inadvertencies,  not 
a  little  perplexing  ta  the  :reader,  i^^stoh:  oocasionalLy  .present 
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themselves  in  Mr.  Jacob's  work.  At  page  103  he  says  '*  that 
the  products  of  Westphalia  beyond  the  consumption  amount  to 
five  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  head  on  eacii  inhabitant,  or 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  per  acre  on  the  extent  of  land." 
In  the  preceding  page  he  has  informed  us,  that  this  country ' 
•contains  1,262,730  inhabitants,  and  6,1^6,000  acres  of  land. 
According  to  the  first  statement,  the  population  is  in  the  ratio 
of  one  person  to  ^Zj- of  an  acre  ;  according  to  the  latter,  it  is 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  five  acres.  We  cannot  re- 
concile the  inconsistency. 

We  have  not  followed  Mr.  Jacob  into  the  towns  which  he 
visited  ;  because  his  notices  of  them  are  in  general  very  meagre 
and  cursory.  At  Hanover  he  enters  more  into  details.  That 
city  deserves'  all  he  says  in  its  praise.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
agreeable  among  the  second  rate  towns  of  Germany.  Such 
places  as  Cassel,  Darmstadt,  Carlsruhe,  or  Potsdam,  strike  the 
spectator  as  mere  excrescences  of  courts  :  take  away  the  court, 
and  the  city  dwindles  into  a  paltry  village.  Hanover  on  the 
contrary  seems  of  natural  growth ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  merely  an  accumulation  of  appen- 
dages to  a  palace.  The  manners  of  the  people  are  mila;  the 
viromen  are  highly  accomplished.  Add  to  this,  that  they  have 
one  powerful  recommenaation  to  an  Englishman — ^the  pride 
they  take  in  their  connection  with  England,  and  their  strong 
attachment  to  their  royal  family. 

The  library  at  Hanover  seems  to  have  attracted  Mr.  Jacob's 
particular  attention.  He  enumerates  the  curiosities  that  are  to 
be  seen  in  it,  but  forgets  or  overlooks  the  i^ost  interesting  of 
them  all ;  we  mean  the  immense  collection  of  the  manuscripts 
of  Leibnitz.  These  manuscripts  are  so  numerous,  that  the  mere 
manual  labour  of  writing  them,  without  the  task  of  meditation 
and  study,  would  have  been  ample  employment  for  the  life  of 
any  ordinary  man.  They  are  under  the  particular  charge  of  the 
conservator  of  the  library. 

Mr.  Jacob  visited  three  farming  establishments  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town.     The  following  is  an  account  of  the  test  of  them. 

"  The  high  reputation  of  Amtman  Meyer,  who  resides  about  eight 
miles  from  Hanover,  indited  roe  to  visit  his  establishment,  where  1 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  the  proprietor,  who  had  been  described 
to  me  as  the  most  scientific  agriculturist  in  the  vicinity.  His  amt  was 
still  more  extensive  than  that  of  Calenburg,  and  included  within  the 
area,  besides  his  dwelling,  and  those  of  the  superintendents  of  his 
farm  and  the  barns,  stables,  sheep-house  and  cattle-stalls,  a  very  neat 
church..  The  land  round  this  establishment  shows  more  abundant 
marks  of  good  cultivation,  and  more  proofs  of  the  liberal  application 
of  manure,  than  I  had  before  witnessed  in  Hanover. 
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<<  The  hohUruben  had  attained  a  good  size,  and  were  flouridiing^ 
whilst  a  considerable  breadth  of  mangel-wurzel  was  crowing;  but  bom 
of  these  crops  appeared  to  me  not  sufRcIently  hoea  to  give  the  roots 
space  to  extend  to  the  dimensions  which  they  would  attain  by  a  dif-^ 
ferent  mode  of  culture.  I  observed  here  the  first  stack  of  clover-hay 
that  had  met  my  sight  since  I  entered  Germany.  Around  the  borders 
of  some  fields  were  small  patches  of  tobacco,  such  as  I  had  indeed 
before  noticed  in  the  course  of  my  rides.  I  was  told  the  quality  of  it 
was  bady  and  too  weak  for  any  but  boys  to  smoke  it.  They  seem  to  • 
learn  this  abominable  practice  at  a  very  early  age.  '  I  was  surprised 
one  day,  by  being  asked  by  a  shepherd  boy,  of  whom  I  had  made 
some  inquiry,  and  who  appeared  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  a^e, 
if  I  could  give  him  any  fire,  or  the  materials  for  supplying  him  with, 
it,  as  he  )iad  lost  either  his  flint  or  his  steel,  and  could  not  light  his 
pipe. 

*<  Contrary  to  the  usual  course  in  such  establishments,  the  cows 
here  are  farmed  to  a  Dutch  dairy-man,  who  professes  to  make  butter 
and  cheese  of  the  same  kind  as  is  produced  in  Holland.  The  cows, 
firom  ninety  to  one  hundred,  are  let  to  him  for  one  thousand  rix  dol- 
lars annually.  In  the  summer  months  they  are  depastured  on  the 
meadow  lands,  by  the  side  of  the  river.  In  the  winter,  they  are  al- 
lowed ten  pounds  of  hay,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  straw,  daily.  I 
heard  sad  lamentations  on  the  dryness  of  the  present  summer,  of  the^ 
want  of  food  on  the  meadows,  and  the  consequent  scarcity  and  poverty 
of  the  milk.  The  contrivances  of  the  Dutchman  to  save  labour,  were 
very  admirable.  The  milk  and  cream  were  in  a  cool  cellar,  the  but- 
ter was  churned  by  a  very  simple  machine  worked  by  a  wheel,  in  the 
apartment  at  the  top  of  tne  house ;  this  was  turned  by  a  boy,  and  by 
it  one  hundred  pounds  of  butter  were  at  some  seasons  made  daily,  in 
about  two  hours.  The  presses  for  the  cheese  were  worked  by  the 
same  machine  which  churned  the  butter. 

*'  The  attempt  to  make  various  kinds  of  cheese  from  the  same  land 
is  necessarily  futile.  Cheese  denominated  Swiss,  Dutch,  Cheshire 
.  and  Gloucester,  is  made  by  this  man.  I  tasted  each,  but  could  per- 
ceive no  similarity  to  those  of  either  of  the  districts  by  the  names  or 
which  they  were  distinguished,  nor  any  great  difference  betwixt  one 
and  another;  for  all,  if  not  absolutely  bad,  were  at  least  very  indif- 
ferent."   (P.  123—125.) 

la  Hanover  religion  is  in  a  more  flourishing  state,  than  in  the 
rest  of  Germany.  Every  candidate  for  holy  orders,  after  a 
classical  education  at  a  grammar  school,  must  have  passed 
three  years  at  a  university,  two  of  which  must  have  been  spent 
at  Gottingen.  The  livings,  though  the  most  of  them  are  no- 
minally in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  are  left  to  the  disposition  of 
the  consistories,  who  give  them  according  to  seniority  of  appli- 
cation, with  a  preference,  however,  of  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  university  examinations.  After  re- 
maining seven  years  in  his  first  benefice,  a  clergyman  may  apply 
to  be  removed  to  a  better.    He  then  undergoes  a  rigorous  ex- 
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tttninatioTi,  and.  ff  fbnnd  to  hare  neglected  his  professional 
studies,  loses  all  chance  of  promotion. 

The  poptdation  of  Hanover  is  stated  at  1,325,000,  and  the 
^  annual  deaths,  at  31,264.  The  deaths  are  therefore  not  quite  in 
the  proportion  of  one  in  forty-three ;  a  circumstance,  which,  if 
coarrect,  proves  the  existence  of  a  great  degree  of  comf(»rt 
among  the  people.  This  proportion  of  deaths,  however,  is  so 
much  below  the  general  rate  of  mortality  in  Europe,  that  we 
svspect  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Jacob's  information.  The  popula- 
tion of  Brunswick  is  said  to  be  in  a  better  state  than  that  of 
Hanover ;  yet  in  the  town  of  Brunswick  (and  in  so  smalt  a 
place  the  town  cannot  be  much  less  healthy  than  the  country 
at  large)  the  annual  mortality  amounts  to  one  in  thirty. 

Mr,  Jacob  passes  from  his  description  of  Hanover,  to  some 
statistical  details  respecting  the  population,  agriculture,  and 
commerce  of  Brunswick.  One  of  his  statements  is  extraordi- 
.  nary.  '^  Brunswick,"  says  he,  *'  is  favourably  situ^ed  for  the 
passage  of  goods  to  the  great  fairs  of  Leipz%,  as  by  going 
throu^  it,  they  escape  the  Prussian  dominions,  whose  many 
vexatious  regulations  are  impediments  to  the  transit  trade. 
How  it  is  possible  to  go  from  Brunswick  to  Leipzig  withottt 
traversing  Prussian  territory,  we  knew  not.  Mr.  Jacob  surely 
would  not  lead  us  to  the  Bavarian  frontier,  and  so  make  us 
enter  Saxony  on  its  south-western  limit. 

From  Brunswick,  Mr.  Jacob  passed  into  Prussia.  This 
kingdom  is  composed  of  many  different  provinces,  extremely  ^ 
unlDce  each  other  in  their  aspect,  and  in  the  natural  qualities 
of  the  soil.  Our  author's  rout  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  re- 
marking this  variety.  He  went  by  Magdebturgh  to  Berlin, 
>  about  100^  English  miles^  and  from  ^beriin  to  Dresden,  which  is 
about  an  equal  distance,  but  of  which  only  4-  are  in  Prussia. 
Thus  he  saw  but  K^le  of  Prussia;  and  that  li^le  was  by  no 
means  the  most  interesting  pani  of  it.  The  tract  of  country, 
which  he  passed  through,  is^  extremely  monotonous.  It  exra- 
bits  only  dreary  sands,  covered  sometimes  by  scanty  crops  of 
rye,  sometimes  bj  vast  forests  of  fir,  and  sometimes  expanding 
in  nckked  deformity^  to  the  eye.  After  the  harvest  is  over,  the 
teiveiller  might  without  much  ^fifficuky*  believe  himself  trans- 
ported into  the  wild*  of  Arabia.  Our  author  has  wisely  said 
•  little  on  this  part  6f  his  jeirmey  :  but  in  recompense  he  is  more 
minute  than  usual  in  his  description  of  Potsdam  and  Berlin, 
Md  gives  both  of  them  much  more  praise  than  is  their  due. 
-He  speaker  of  them  as  cities  of  palaces.  It  is  true;  they  'h«ve  a 
'  showy  air  whiA  stipes  at  the  first  entry,  but  Aeir  spleHdow 
iwills  upon^fbcspebtater  in  a  few  hemrs,  and  Idieirdeari  mono- 
toiy  is  ttU"'  liiat*  rmtamm.    *At  Potsdam^  Mr.  Jaeo^*  m  his  -dei- 
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.  cripttoa  of  Saxus^  Soiuei,  says  notfaiiig  of  tke  gallery  of  plctaets 
annexed  to  that  psdace,  though  the  best  in  r  nissia,  aod  mose 
w^erthy  of  attention  than  Frederick*&  doffs* 

Mr,  Jacob  talks  of  the  library  as  a  noble  edifice.  Is  he  aware 
tiiat  tibe  lower  story  of  this  noble  edifice  was,  perhaps  still  i^, 
a  stable  for  cavalry  horses,  and  that  the  front  of  it  is  said  to 
haye  been  adorned,  till  very  lately,  with  the  impudently  epi- 
grammatic  inscription  of  "  Miisis  et  Mzdis"  He  mentions,  a» 
the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  library,  a  book  with  beautifully 
mus^nated  portraits  of  Luther^  Melanctlion,  and  other  early 
preachers  or  supporters  of  the  reformation.  It  is,  in  fact,  not 
a  book  withportrailSy  but  a  number  of  portraits  bound  together; 
.and  he  forgets  the  sole  circumstance  wnich  constitutes  its  valu«» 
that  the  portraits  are  all  by  the  hand  of  Lucas  Cranach. 

Perhaps,  the  single  object  best  worth  visiting  at  Berlin  i«  the 
monument  of  the  late  Queen  of  Prussia.  Mr.  Jacob  statQS 
that  he  could  not  see  it,  as  it  is  ^'  open  only  on  the  day  of  her 
death,  the  nineteenth  of  each  montn.*'  It  may  be  seen  on  any 
day.  We  ourselves  have  seen  it  not  upon  the  nineteenth  of  iklk 
BMatii.  There  is  a  keeper,  who  can  easily  be  found,  and  will 
open  it  to  a  stotnger  at  any  time. 

Our  author  ui^iitions,  as  an  obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  of  English  in  Germany,  the  impossibility  of  finding 
.persons  qualified  to  teach  it,  who  would  be  satisfied  witii  the 
acan^  remuneration  liey  would  receive.  '*  Lessons  of  music 
and  drawing,'*  he  says,  *'  are  not  ]^id  for  at  the  rate  of  moie 
^thajieight^^>ence  or  ten-pence  each  hour,  and  the  teachers  of  our 
tongue  can  scarcely  obtain  so  much."  In  opposition  to  thi^^ 
we  know  that  lessons  of  Italian  are  frequently  paid  at  the  rate 
of  two  shillings,  half-a-crown,  and  three  shiUmgs ;  and  that 
not  long  since  a  lady,  who  gave  lessons,  received  somewhat 
more  than.  tJiree  shillings  per  hour.  At  Dresden,,  where  there 
ia  much  less  wealth  than  at  Berlin,  an.  Englishman  has  esti^ 
idkhed  himself  as  a  language  master,  and  he  is  paid  at.  the  rati^ 
ei  ti^ree  diillings  per  hour.  . 

Mr,  Jacob  has  introditeed  among  his  notices  of  Berlm  s|i 
account  of  the  present  literary  taste  of  Germany,  and  in  doiii^ 
this  has  laid  down  positions  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe.  He, 
says,  that  Schiller  is  the  poet  most  hi^ly  prized,  ffighlj 
prized  he  no  doubt  is,  and  by  strangers  placed  on  the  sttmmit 
of  the  Teutonic  Parnassus ;  but  the  Gennans  themselves  main- 
tain that  he  is  equalled,  and  a  great  majority  of  them  believe^ 
sui|)aAfied  by  Goethe.  In  beauty  and  richness  of  lar^age 
Goethe  is  allowed  to  possess  an  undisputed  preference,  though 
l^  werita  are  )es&  perc^^ptible  to  a  person  not  veiy  familiaf  with 
1^  iMgyag^,  Ibfl^  H^  spkwi,^  prai^vet  ^ubl^  ..gr^c^  M 
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Sbhiller's  muse.  Our  traveller  found  also,  that  Kant  and  Wi^- 
land  (not  Weiland  as  Mr.  Jacob  baptizes  him)  were  considered 
obsolete.  To  his  experience  we  fcan  only  oppose  our  own* 
Kant's  writings,  particularly  his  Anthropologic,  are  still  studied 
by  the  young  men :  lectures  are  still  given,  and  commentaries 
still  written  and  read,  upon  his  philosophy.  To  talk  of  Wieland 
as  obsolete,  is  really  too  ridiculous.  Oberon  is  more  read  than 
any  other  poem  in  the  languaoje,  and  must  continue  a  favourite 
till  the  language  falls  into  disuse.  At  the  present  moment,  a 
splendid  and  expensive  edition  of  Wieland  is  in  the  course  of 
publication ;  and  in  a  country,  where  books  are  bought  by  few 
except  those  who  read  them,  such  a  circumstance  is  a  decided 

J  roof  that  the  author  is  not  obsolete.  "  Southey,"  adds  Mr. 
acob,  "  is  less  read  than  I  should  have  expected.  His  Curse 
of  Kehama  is  in  the  taste  which  Germany  valued  twenty  years 
ago,  but  seems  of  late  to  have  been  abandoned."  The  taste,  which 
"Germany  valued  twenty  years  ago,  was  the  taste  which  produced, 
and  a{)plauded  Schiller's  WaUenstein.  We  are  aware  of  no 
■one  point  of  similarity  between  the  Curse  of  Kehama  and  the 
•characteristics  of  German  poetry.  Mr.  Jacob  is  correct  in  stat- 
ing, that,  in  Germany,  Scott  is  preferred  to  Byron :  some  of 
.^Scott's  novels  are  translated,  though,  as  was  natural  to  expect, 
^ery  imperfectly. 

From  literature  let  us  pass  to  a  subject  in  wrhich  Mr.  Jacob 
is  obviously  more  at  home :  we  mean  agriculture.  From  Berlin 
Jie  made  an  excursion  to  the  estate  of  Von  Thaer,  a  celebrated 
•German  agriculturist,  and  the  president  of  a  species  of  agri- 
cultural college. 

''  The  royal  institution,  of  which  Von  Thaer  is  the  director,  and 
which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  his  extensive  buildings,  has 
three  professors  besides  himself.  One  for  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
^geology;  one  for  veterinary  knowledge;  and  a  third  for  botany  and 
the  use  of  the  different  vegetable  productions  in  the  materia  medica, 
>a8  well  as  for  entomology.  Besides  these,  an  experienced  agriculturist 
IS  engaged,  whose  office  i^  is  to  point  out  to  the  pupils  the  mode  of  ap- 
fiying  the  sciences  to  the  practical  business  of  husbandry.  The 
•course  commences  in  September.  During  the  winter  months,  the  time 
18  occupied  in  mathematics,  and  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  are 
^udied ;  and  in  the  summer,  the  geometrical  knowledge  is  practically 
Applied  to  the  measurement  of  land,  timber,  buildings,  and  other 
objects.  The  first  principles  of  chemistry  are  unfolded.  By  a  good, 
but  economical  apparatus,  various  experiments  are  made  both  on  a 
large  and  small  scale.  For  the  larger  experiments^  the  brew-house 
and  still-house,  with  their  respective  fixtures,  are  found  hiffhly  use- 
ftil."     (P.  183,  184.)  5    .y      « 

V*  There  is  a  large  botanical  garden,  arranged  on  the  system  of  the 
4Hr60i6hnatiiraliit,  kept  in  excellent  order,  with  all  the  plants  labelled^ 
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I  waii the  I«tin  at  wfiU  as  GecnEum  namesi.    An  Herbamtm  witli  a  g<K|d 

CQllectiQn  of  dried  plants,  whioh  ia  constantly  increasing,  is  open  to 
the  examination  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  skeletons  of  the  different 
.animals,  and  casts  of  their  seveial  parts ;  which  must  be  of  great  use 
in  the  veterinary  pursuits.  Models  of  agricultural  implements,  espe- 
cially of  ploughs,  are  preserved  in  a  museum,  which  is  stored  as  well 
with  such  as  are  familiar  in  Germany,  as  with  those  used  in  England, 
or  other  countries.  I  remarked  the  absence  but  of  two  implements 
Icnown  in  this  country,  viz.  the  mole  plough,  and  a  new  machine 
recently  invented  for  sowing  small  seeds.     The  first  of  these  would 

'  certainly  be  of  little  use  in  most  parts  of  Germany ;  and  the  other  is 
so  new,  that,  excellent  as  it  is,  its  adoption  is  by.no  means  general, 
even  in  England."    (P.  185.)  . 

"  I  surveyed,  in  company  with  Von  Thaer,  every  part  of  his  farm. 
The  wheat  had  been  put  in  the  ground  very  early.  It  was  all  drilled 
with  a  machine  of  his  own  invention,  which  is  rather  an  improvement 
on  oiur  English  drills.  It  forms  nine  rows  at  each  time,  is  drawn  by 
two  horses,  and  the  seed  is  well  covicred  by  the  rakes  affixed  to  the 
machine.     It  is  well  contrived  for  the  soil  in  which  it  is  employed,  but 

•  it  would  answer  in  very  few  districts  of  England  without  being  made 
cohsiderably  heavier,  by  strengthening  some  of  its  parts. 

"  The  wheat  had  been  drilled  after  ^  crop  of  pease,  well  manured ; 
but  though  it  looked  of  a  good  colour  and  healthy,  it  was  weak,  con- 
sidering the  length  of  time  it  had  been  sowed.  With  his  excellent 
farming,  he  assured  me,  that  his  wheat  did  not  average  more  than  16 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  quantity  of  seed,  he  seemed  to  me  parsi- 
monious, not  drilling  quite  a  bushel  to  the  acre,  which,  he  says,  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  is  sufficient.  The  saving  of  seed,  in  his 
opinion,  is  the  only  circumstance  which  makes  drilling  preferable  to 
lowing  broad  cast,  as  far  as  regards  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats.  The  , 
proportion  of  wheat  in  this  large  farm  is  very  small.  That  grain  not 
^ing  used  as  the  common  food  of  man  within  the  country,  its  price 
fluctuates  with  the  demands  of  other  countries,  and  with  their  pro- 
hibitory laws;  and,  besides,  its  produce  is  very  variable.     Rye,  on 

.  the  other  hand,  finds  the  far  greater  part  of  its  consumers  at  home ; 
-the  variation  in  price  is  much  less,  and  on  this  soil,  its  produce  is  more 
uniform.  The  rye  was  partly  drilled  and  partly  sowed  broad-cast, 
being  of  a  great  extent,  the  larger  portion  was  done  in  the  latter 
JSMde,  In  the  whole,  about  four  hundred  acres  were  in  rye.  The 
average  produce,  the  result  of  statistical  accounts,  kept  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  for  a  series  of  years,  has  been  twenty-two  bushels 
and  a  half  to  the  acre.  From  the  season  of  the  year  no  barley  ^as 
growing;  but  the  average  produce  of  tliat  grain,  as  I  learnt,  when 

^ sowed  after  a  winter  fallow  and  pease,  is  twenty- three  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  but  when  sowed  after  rye  or  wheat,  (a  mo§t  reprehensible  prac- 

,  tice,  though  that  commonly  followed)  only  sixteen  bushels  to  the  a<?re. 

.  The  pease  yield  but  little,  not  more  than  three  for  one  of  the  quantity 

.sowed,  and  they  are  cultivated  at  Moegelin,  more  for  the  sake  of  the 

Jbaulm.than  of  the  pulse;  and  the  abundance, of  that,  which  is  con- 
sifl^£4  :^xpf?lJent  foQ4  for  sbeispi,  is,  the  pri;iqipal  ipdi^cemen,t  to^rQir 
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Pg6  *'^UB^^  Gemmfty. 

^  ikitm  fHHa*  fiilow'erop.  Hie  rotatMn  «f  crop^  liere  i^^fanMU^;  !m&  tet 
mMt  usaalljr  purwied  is,  ^it,  potttoe»  or  pease,  Ibilewed  i^  rpe» 

'deter,  and  wheat."     (P,  1?4>  175.) 

«  The  favourite  article  of  culdvation  with  Von  Thaer  is  potatodi, 
on  which  he  sets  a  peculiarly  high  value.  His  mode  is  simple  and 
«asy.  They  are  planted  in  rows  aUer  the  plough,  at  ^e  rate  (^  six*-^ 
teen  bushels  to  the  acre.  When  the  plants  are  up,  they  are  earthed 
with  a  double-breasted  plough,  first,  parallel  to  die  rows  in  which 
they  are  planted,  and  then  with  the  same  plough  the  furrows  are 
crossed,  thus  leaving  the  potatoes  in  small  square  patches.  When  at 
maturity,  the  soil  is  turned  up  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  and  all  the 
roots  carefully  collected  by  women  and  children.  The  stalks  are  ftr 
more  abundant  than  those  of  our  potatoes,  and  yield,  I  should  diink^ 

-from  what  I  saw,  as  four  to  one.  This  haulm  is  carefully  turned, 
dried,  and  collected  into  stacks,  and  is  used  as  h'tter  for  die  horses 

'and  cows  instead  of  straw,  which  is  here  converted  into  food  by  cut- 
ting it  small. 

<<  Like  all  his  countrymen,  V^n  Thaer  |N?efers  German  small  pota- 
toes to  our  large  ones;  they  are  less  mealy,  and  have  a  different  fla- 
vour. His  preferaice,  if  his  facts  are  correct,  of  whdch  I  hove  no 
doubt,  is  certainly  supported  by  better  reasons  tban  I  have  heard 

.from  any  other  person  in  this  country.  He  contended,  that  the  nuta- 
tive  <]uality  of  the  potatoe  depends  on  the  quantity  of  starch  that  it 
contains ;  that,  upoai  analysis,  the  smaller  kmd  of  jpotatoes  that  are 

.  here  cultivated,  contain  a  far  greater  proportion  of  starch  tlian  a^ 
^t  grow  to  a  larger  size ;  that,  beyond  a  certain  size,  which,  by 

.  giving  the  roots  sufficient  room,  they  will  naturally  attain,  t^e  increase 
is  only  water,  and  can  scarcely  be  termed  Butrim^it. 

<<  Hiis  dedsive  judgment,  founded  on  chemical  aEnalysis,  extends 
itself  to  the  comparison  betwixt  turnips  and  potatoes.  The  soil  is 
admirably  calculated  ^r  turnips,  bat  the  long  con^ued  drou^ts  on. 
tbe  ceifitment,  in^re  the  weatiier  is  more  ^^ktled  thim  in  Eogiand^ 
merates  to  prevent  <  their  beneficial  culture,  i»  he  has;  expHsri^iced  in 
Ims  own'  practice.  He  has  fi9>und  turnips  a  crop  of  unc^tain.  prodoce^ 
said,  in  some  years,  they  have  utterly  faUed ;  and,  in  tiiat  o»m,  ofle 
yearns  use  of  the  land  hw  been  lost.  In  potatoes,  there  is  no  risk  of 
» total  feilure,  aed,  comparatrvely,  but  little  variation  in  the^  qnanthj 
fiiat  is^yieldedl  ^  He  ilketrated  the  difereiice  between  the  potatoe^aod 
tile  tuniip  enltiffe  very  ably,  as  f<ur  as  related  to  his  o«m  sodl  and  cM* 
mate ;  but  very  wisely  did  not  attempt  t&  prove  that  k  wa»pre&raUe 
'  kr  England,  or  in  many  ether  parts  of  Gersoany* 

**  The  average  produce  of  his  potatoes,  in  a  series  of  years,  has 
been  three  hum&ed  bushels  to  liie  acre ;  this  he  compared  with  what 
I  stated  to  be  the  averagp  weight  of  an  acre  of  turnips  tm  good  la»d> 
as  irell'  cidtivated  as  his  is,  in  Enr^and ;  and  which  I  stated  below  ^ 
truth,  at  twenty  tons,  because  I  wishednot'tD  be  suspected  of  ^eaEag- 
geration  to  support  an  hypo^esis.  He  contended,  t^t  his  average 
^rowtii  df  three  hundr^  hotels,  or  five  tims  x>f  potatoes,  contamd 
move  niitrimeiit  than'  twenty  terns  of  4ra»iips,  because'  Aeyroperrien 
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df  starcTi  in  potatoes  to  diat  in  turnips,  was  much  more 'than  fbopf^ 
one.    I  dMnbt  urge  the  qumitky  of  mueMage  in  th«  turnip,  because  I   / 
^rfefaed  to  learn  his^iews  rather  than  to  suggest  mj  own.**    (P.  00, 
IT7.) 

♦*  Von  Thaer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  professors  of  the  mt^ 
tudon  over  which  he  presides>  has  luranged  the  vanous  khidyof  W9^ 
jOn  cards,  and  disorimmated  with  geometrical  exactness,  the  fineness  of 
that  produced  from  different  races  of  sheep.  The  finest  are  some 
specimens  from  Saxony,  liis  own  are  the  next.  The  fine  Spanish 
wool  from  Leon  is  inferior  to  his,  in  the  propoi*tion  of  eleven  to  six- 
teen. The  wool  from  Botany  Bay,  of  which  he  had  specimens,  is 
infbrior  to  the  Spanish.  He  had  arranged,  by  a  similar  mode,  the 
relative  fineness  of  the  wools  produced  on  the  di&rent  parts  of  the 
•body  of  the  sheep,  so  as  to  bring' under  the  eye,  at  one  view,  the 
comparative  value  of  the  diiierent  parts  of  the  fleeces ;  and  he  had, 
also,  ascertained  the*  proportionate  weight  of  those  difierent  parte. 
Ihe  Implication  of  optics  and  geometry,  by  which  the  scales  that 
accompany  the  specimen^  are  constructed,  is  such,  as  to  leave  no 
doubts  on  any  mind  of  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  scales,  indeed, 
^Dw  only  the  fineness,  and  not  the  length  of  the  fibre ;  which  is,  I 
-believe,  of  considerable  importance  in  the  process  of  spinning.  The 
celebrity  of  the  Moegelin  sheep  is  so  widely  diffused,  that  the  ewes 
and  rams  are  sold  at  enormous  prices  to  the  agriculturists  in  East 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  as  far  as  Russia."     (P.  179,  180.) 

This  geometrical  scale  for  wool  is  science  growing  wanton 
with  its  subject ;  geometry  and  optics  have  as  much  to 
do  with  the  texture  of  this  substance  as  grammar  or  Ghreek 
prosody.  • 

One  fact  which  Mr.  Jacob  has  stated  concerning  the  manu- 
iactures  of  Prussia  is  of  great  importance. 

**  In  the  department  of  the  Boer,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Aachen, 
just  within  the  boundary  line  that  separates  the  Prtsssian  dominions 
iirom  France,  the  towns  of  Eupen,  Aachen,  Montjoie,  Stdberg,  and 
Malmedy,  prepare  from  the  native  wo6l  the  finest  cloths  and  cassi- 
laaeres,  the  annual  value  of  which  is,  at  present,  about  1,250,000 
pounds  sterling,  and  they  give  enrployment  to  50,000  workmen,  as 
well  as  to  everykind  of  machinery  that  has  been  invented  in  England 
or  elsewhere.  The^  fabrics  have  been  much  improved ;  the  manufac 
turers  contend,  that  their  cloths  are  superior  in  quality,  and  lower  in 
price,  than  any  fliat  we  make;  and,  at  the  last  fair  at  Leipsic,  where 
the  buyers  and  sellers -met  in  great  numbers,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
imte  on  thersni^ject,  a  commiteee  was  appoiil^,  who  were  neiAor 
tDterested  m  the  nmnufketures  of  England,  nor  in  those  of  the  Rhine, 
fait  whoi  as  pnrchasers,  may  be  presumed  to  be  both  competent  and 
impartial  judges,  to  examine  aad  report  on  the  best  doth' m  the  city 
#om  the  two  countries.  Their  decision,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was 
tmanimoiisly  in  ffeirour  of  the  cloths  from  Eupen.  The  enconiagement 
-f^tea  to'dhrem  by^  the  inerc^ms  from  Giieecetmd  from  Turkey,  who 
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meet  the  manufactorers  at  Leipsfc,  and  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  haa 
acted  as  a  stimuluf  to  greater  exertions,  and  to  a  greater  extension  of 
their  several  establishments.  The  fine  cloths  of  £up^  ap»pear  to  me 
not  to  be  sheared  so  close  as  ours,  or  to  have  more  wool  raised  by  th» 
teazles;  so  that,  though  ^y  do  not  look  so  beautiful  when  new,  they 
can  be  worn  longer  before  they  become  threadbare.    (P.  24s5«  246.) 

Such  a  result  in  one  case  makes  us  tremble  for  similar  resulta 
in  others. 

Morality  at  Berlin  is  at  a  low  pitch.  Of  the  children  born^ 
one  out  of  five  is  illegitimate.  "Where  illegitimacy  is  so  com- 
mon, the  want  of  chastity  can  be  no  very  deep  stain  on  the 
female  character,  and  chastity  will  necessarily  decline  where 
the  violation  of  it  is  not  severely  punished  by  public  opinion* 
Such  a  state  of  public  morals  is  a  proof  that  religion  is  either 
not  believed  or  not  regarded.  Even  the  clergy  make  little 
scruple  of  announcing  opinions  which  no  man  of  common 
sense  can  reconcile  with  a  sincere  faith. 

**  The  clergy  imbibed  the  sceptical  philosophy,  and  carried  it  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  what  it  has  ever  reached  among  any  of  our  sectaries, 
who  have  wished  to  retain  the  name  of  Christians.  The  belief  in  mira- 
cles is  so  distinguishing  a  line  betwixt  infidelity  and  revealed  religion, 
that  the  teachers  could  not  with  any  decency  deny  their  existence,  and 
still  hold  their  ecclesiastical  character ;  but  they  symbolized  them  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  leave  their  auditors  uncertain  whether  the  various 
miraculous  facts,  recorded  in  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  were 
occurrences  that  actually  took  place,  or  merely  figurative  relations  of 
other  events  which  happened  naturally,  and  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  affitirs. 

"  Thus  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  would,  by  their  mode  of 
illustrating  it,  be  nothing  more  than  a  much  greater  degree  of  success 
in  fishing,  than  was  usually  experienced,  which  is  thus  recorded  to 
excite  gratitude  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  things.  The  mira- 
culous increase  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  the  healing  the  sick,  and 
other  similar  facts,  were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  They  were  not 
denied,  but  so  represented,  as  to  leave  the  auditors  to  infer  either  that 
they  were  real  events  correctly  recorded,  or  beneficial  fictions  to  illus* 
trate  the  divine  goodness,  as  might  best  accord  with  the  previous  views 
of  the  auditors.  The  love  of  paradox,  and  the  desire  of  distinction, 
seemed  to  have  excited  a  degree  of  rivalry  among  the  clergy  in  wild 
and  absurd  speculations.  Thus  one  of  them  who  calls  himself  a 
Christian,  who  professes  to  believe  in  the  authenticity,  if  not  the 
inspiration,  of  the  Scriptures,  has  published  a  work  to  prove  that  our 
Saviour  did  not  ascend  to  heaven,  nor  did  his  disciples  believe  that  he 
had  so  ascended;  but  lived  twenty-five  years  in  retirement,  having 
occasional  intercourse  with  them.  He  contends,  that  what  is  rendered 
*  a  cloud  received  him,*  should  be,  a  fog  intercepted  their  vision. 
"With  a  most  abundant  display  of  critical  acumen,  and  of  great  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  he  has  defended  this  absurd  fancy. 
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TlfiB  account  of  the  work  I  hud  from  a  very  re»pectid)le  der|;yiiian, 
ifrho  hunented  over  the  waoderingt  of  hi»  brethren,  and  had  ap  inten- 
tkm  of  relaying  to  this  piece  of  foUy,  which,  he  asiured  me,  had  met 
with  very  extensive  circidadon  among  the  learned,  but  was  too  ab- 
atrase  to  jproduce  any  mischief  with  others.  The  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  a  fact  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  external  testimony  of  our 
faith  rests,  was  either  neglected  or  disbelieved  by  those  who  were  the 
public  instructors,  and  who  confined  their  teaching  to  such  moral 
topics,  as  could  be  enforced  from  motives  of  a  social  nature,  rather 
than  from  the  more  powerful  one  of  a  future  strict  account."  (P.  210, 
211.) 

This  picture  unfortunately  is  not  exaggerated.  Not  more 
than  a  year  ago,  the  theological  chair  in  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished German  universities  was  filled  by  a  dignitary  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  re- 
spected for  his  virtues,  who,  both  in  his  lectures  and  in  his 
Writings,  taught  a  system  founded  on  the  denial  of  all  our  Sa- 
viour^s  miracles.  This  evil  Mr.  Jacob  thinks  arises  "  from  the 
great  equality  of  ranks  among  the  clergy.  It  is  not  that  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  church  is  too  small,  so  much  as  from 
therei  being  no  great  inducements  to  aim  at  distinction  in  their 
ovm  profession,  that  makes  them  wander  into  extravagancies. 
A  pastor  can  never  rise  much  higher,  and  the  prospect  of  rising 
at  all  is  very  slight :  hence,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  faith  of 
his  church,  which  he  must  do  if  he  hoped  to  rise  in  it,  he  in- 
dul^s  in  speculations  which  lead  him  to  wild  opinions,  and 
bewilder  his  auditors  in  the  same  perplexing  maze."  The  rea* 
son  here  assigned  is  fantastical,  and  the  remedy  proposed  in- 
adequate. It  were  well  for  mankind  if  such  a  mischief  could 
be  cured  by  the  nomination  of  deans,  bishops,  and  archbishops, 
Mr.  Jacob's  plan  might  cherish  hypocrisy,  but  could  never 
strengthen  faith.  Perversion  of  intellect  can  be  cured  only  by 
an  alteration  of  intellectual  discipline.  In  Italy  you  have  the 
most  splendid  of  earthly  hierarchies ;  yet  no  where  is  infidelity 
more  prevalent  among  the  clergy.  In  Scotland  there  is  abso- 
lute equality  of  rank  among  the  ministers  of  the  church  (which 
is  not  the  case  in  the  Lutheran  church),  and  a  very  near  ap- 
proach to  equality  of  emolument ;  yet  no  where  is  infidelity  more 
rare  among  the  clergy.  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  ascribe  the 
scepticism  of  Germany  to  the  Lutheran  form  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, or  to  hope  to  cure  it  by  working  on  the  avarice  and  am- 
bition of  the  clerical  order.  The  true  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the 
visionary  system  of  philosophy  which  has  long  occupied  the 
learned,  in  the  corruption  of  manners  and  prejudices  introduced 
by  the  French  amo^g  the  classes  who  devote  little  time  to 
fought,  and  in  the  unfortunate  example  of  two  or  three  of  the 
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gfgotert^  afflo^es  m  Cbnson  titemliite*  At  prMuodir  so^ iwr  m  ihft* 
fatttef  cii<>biiiii6tance  has  (meNrted,  the  tideseeBM^  be  settii^/ 
in  a  contmiy  finection.  Stolberg  pase^  itiSm  tin  Protestant 
to  the  Catholic  Chnrch.  Frederic  Schlegel  and  Tieck  have' 
done  the  same.  Werner,  the  dramatic  poet,  was  bom  a  Pi^ 
testant,  and  in  his  early  works  has  not  spared  the  corrupt  opw 
nion3  and  practices  of  the  Catholics :  he  is  now  not  onty  a  Ca- 
tholic, but  a  priest,  .and  the  most  popular  preacher  in  Vienna, 
Upon  leaving  Prussia  Mr«  Jacob  proceeaed  to  Dresden.  £Bs 
first  reflection  on  entering  this  city  shows  but  little  of  that  en- 
thusiasm, which  is  usually  awakened  by  the  sight  of  a  place  con- 
iecrated  by  the  presence  of  precious  tnonuaients  oi  Art:  '*  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  visit  Dresden,"  say*  Sfe.  Jacob,  ''and  ioH 
spect  the  treasures  of  art  and  <;ostly  ediS&ces  which  it  contauis, 
without  being  led  to  reflect  on  tiie  great  Bfmount  of  unprndoctire 
capital  which  has  been  here  expended,  and  compatmg  it  witb 
tiiat  parsimony  that  has  been  applied  to  4iie  ^ulturaEtioa  of  iSs» 
soil,  where  the  same  capital,  by- its  reproductive  powers,  if  lesff 
splendidly,  mi^it  have  been  more  b^e&^ially  employed.*'  A 
late  very  learned  lawyer,  in  one  of  his  works,  expresses  h«r 
fegret,  that  the  vast  powers  of  Lord  Bacon>  se  w^l  fitted- for 
improving  aaid  adorning  legal  seience,  should  have  beeajwast«^ 
m  vain  and  unprofitable  studies :  and  on  4Jie  same  pmoipleoiir 
traveler  laments^  that  what  ^e  Saxon  soveFsigns  hare  laid  owl 
in  pictures,  was  not  expended  on  mtmui^  and  draining;  When 
agriccdture  and  political  economy  meet  in  the  ssemo  -bcain^  wfaiife 
a  progeny  of  monstrous  notions  sprmgs from  t&eatiion !  Wliy 
has  "the  Pantheon  been  sufibred  to  stand  so  lwig»  withdNimi^ 
so  many  square  yards  of  soil  for  so  many  <;eBftttries  from  the 
production  of  somelhing  serviceable  to  man  ?  Alas  \  that  ithere 
should  have  been  so  many  poets  und  plulosopi»^s  in  l^gland^ 
and  that  so  many  waste  tneir  hours  in  readrng^tb^woiksj 
What  a  lo8sx>f  time  and  labour  tkus  takes  place^  which,  jS&tih 
ployed  m  spade  husbandryi  would  by  this  tkisBhtt^epvodoeed 
an  amount  of  capital,  ths^  ^gbt  have  extingukihed  the  natmrad 
debtl .  However,  we  shaH  not  argae  the  pei^  with  Mi?.f  Je»(ili 
as  an  affitirof  taste^or^eommoii^ense :  kt  us  tseat  it  BACtfe]^ 
nccordin^  to  the  principles  of  poU^^cat  eeoDOovf:.  Kow*Jwm 
M^.  Jacob^deny,  tlnet  consumptifon  is  as  neeesssanpas  pzodttetran^ 
azkd  that  if  aH  tibat  is  produced  were  em^^^yed  in  rejiro&ictisn; 
Ae  whrfe  course  of  indust^  would  soon  l)e  arrested?  AMimi^ 
rimg  thus  much,  can  he  assign  a  reason  why  consumptioi^  tk^ 
takes  place  in  Aie  creatmn  or  purchase  of  works  of  art,  should 
biem»re  injurious,  than  if  thie  same  sum  were  Idd  out  in  buying 
fine -cloth^  when  the  coarsest  stufls  would  defisndtus  equdHby 
well  against  the  wea^iery  or  in  supplyHtg>ouF  tables' widi^  i ' 
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ter  would  «u£ce  for  iht  sustenaiieecrf  Itfe?   Besidesy  capital, 
"where  there  is  an  eflS&ctive  demftiwlfor  it;  increases  so  arapitHy^ 
that  the  vacuum  which  is  left  by  the  unproductive  application 
of  a 'part  of  it  soon  ceases  to  be  perceptible.    The  very  with- 
drawing of  a  portion  of  it  from  the  necessities  of  trade  and  agri- 
culture incpeaaes  lie  mteof  profit,  md  so  Accelerates  the  rate 
of  ifcccumaiation,  till  the  ^&lcation-i»  compensated.    It  i*,^ 
thi^refor^  ridiculous  to  iB»a^aie»  ^at  the  |irospecity  of  Saxoi^y 
hiaa  been  im{»ired  by  the  acqmsitioai  01  those  noble  workii>; 
whftdbi  make  k<  die  n^ropolis  of  lurt  to  tbet  iMvth  of  '£ufomj 
]Say^  tile  poowssioaof  sueh  tveaiBures,  by  attraotnig  multitucmM 
of  strangers  to  the  oounlay^  is -a  direct  souroe  of  profit  to  the* 
in^bitents. 

Mr.  JacoVs  account  of  the  works  of  art  in  this  city  is  very* 
scanty  and  xnmiteresting.     His  visit  to  the  gallery  supf^lies  him 
with  no  more  than  a  list  of  the  pictures  that  are  porrited  out  by 
the  Inspected:  to  a  stranger  on  his  first  visit.    A  gallery  whidh 
joelds  to  none  in  SLuroj^e:;  which  is  jwiperior  to  any  colleetiDn^ 
s^.  Bpme;  which  has  pictxires  equal. to  anydiing  ihaLtiPiorewatl 
or  BoJo^^  cem  produce,  aad  exh^M^s  an  mfiiiiiely  gceaier  va^^- 
laety  thaa?  gather ;  fmsk  .a .  gaUery  iksBrves.iiu>revnAtk6e  tfaaa  ttat-- 
ittU«c8  vsKiflily  be8t<»w  upon  it. 

In  our  %ii^ior^s  descriptiim^f  tbe^smroiM  of  SrMd^n  mmtp 
inaccuracies  might  be  exposed.  Take,  for  example,  the  foUow- 
is^psofagr^: 

^  The  Csa€ie  cf  Pilnitz,  wWdi  ^j^eftrft  to  have  been  a  very  exten- 
sive pile  of  btiildtng,  is  now^  mhis,  having  beeti  destroyed  by  an 
sfeddeBtal  fire.  Some  smaH  part  has  mde^  bfeen  repafired,'  and  is 
visited 'every  wecik  by  the  Sling  aad  royal  farady,  «n  the  same  day,  I 
believe  MeiidajCi  wiUi  a  regil]tt^3r  «ihich,  seews  to  pve^miiln^l  Ijlui' 
mflgwmenli.<ftiig  >cneiMWeT»ofmroh>f*    (P..^di(l.) 

The  truA  is,'  that  the  whole  cotnrt  resides  at  Pilriitz  "aH  the-rsmn- 
mcr,  and  Ate  greater'part  of  tiutmnn.  Sudi  things  ure  of  litdii^ 
owi9emiei!i!ce;l>ot  if  •metttioned'at^;  they  should  be  mentioned 
c^irectty. 

AlDteiit  fifteen  mSes  from  Bresden,  towarcte  iihe  firontier  of 
Babemiay  a  tract  of  mountainous  country,  called  tbte  Saxon 
Swisseriand,  begins  to  sta^ctch  along  Ijhe  felbe.  MEr.  Jacob  re*- 
c^ved  to  visit  tihiis^regron  of  romantic  beauty.  He  went'as  far 
a«^tottidaw^onrth€f^t  bMikt)f  iiie  i3fee,then  croissed  therivei:, 
and  'Come  bade  by  Pima;  ddighted  wHh  bis  excursion. 

**  A  ride  of  two  hours  brought  us  to  one  of  those  high  pinnacles^ 
which  overlook  the  surrounding  plain,  called  the  Bastei.  li  is  the 
wcjecting  sdmmit  of  a  heap  or  rocks,  of  i860  feiet  in  perpendicular 
ika^y  around  whoteiiaseytbeiriver  Elbe  winds  wiflnnoBt  bieautifal 
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cunratures.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  tome  verduit  meftdow9  in* 
tenrene,  between  the  river  and  the  opposite  wall  pf  peq)endicular  rock* 
on  these  plains  some  neat  farm-houses,  with  compact  enclosures^  and 
varieties  of  fruit-trees  present  to  the  view  the  picture  of  seclusion^ 
tranquillity,  and  competence.  The  rocks  on  that  side  the  river  are 
less  lofty,  and  the  plain  they  support  is  extended  before  the  eye, 
either  adorned  with  cultivated  fields  or  lofty  woods,  among  which  are 
aeen  other  groups  of  rocks,  lifting  their  heads  with  all  the  ^andeur 
which  vast  and  confused  masses  of  naked  granite  can  exhibit.  The 
prospect  from  the  Bastei  on  its  own  side  the  riv^,  is,  however,  by  fwr 
the  most  majestic.  Perpendicular  masses  of  rocks  with  a  chasm  near 
1,000  feet  in  depth,  are  opposed  to  the  summit  on  which  we  stood ; 
aome  of  them  bare,  some  adorned  with  trees,  whose  various  tints  of . 
every  shade,  from  the  pale  yellow  of  the  dyeine  birph  to  the  deep  r 
green  of  the  darkest  pines,  gave  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  an-  ^ 
tilUnnal  scenery.  Beyond  this  chain,  we  remaiked  that  the  Elbe  took 
a  sudden  turn,  and  passed  between  a  group  of  still  higher  rocks;  whose 
tops,  though  at  first  they  seemed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  chain  imme- 
diately before  us,  we  at  length  ascertained  to  be  another,  and  a  higher, 
ridge.  Beyond  this  ridge  the  masses  of  Koniffstein  and  Liliienstein, 
reared  their  bristly  pinnacles  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  ftcft 
id>ove  the  level  of  the  main  body  of  rocks.  On  the  whole,  tiie  views 
from  this  point  combined  the  most  majestic  grandeur  with  the  plearing 
contrast  OT  deep,  verdant,  and  quiet  vaUeys,  whose  habitations  were 
indistinctly  seen,  and  whose  grazing  cattle  were  so  &r  below,  as  to 
render  it  mfficult  to  distinguish  their  kind."     (P.  283,  284.)  . 

Unwilling  as  we  are  to  mortify  Mr.  Jacob  by  exciting  vain. 
regret,  we  must  tell  him,  that  he  returned  without  having  ac^ 
complished  the  object  for  wiiich  he  went.    He  saw  only  the. 
outskirts  of  the  Saxon  Swisserland,  not  those  parts  which  are 
celebrated  throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood,   and  which 
constitute  the  attraction  of  the  region.    With  the  exception  of 
the  Bastei,  all  the  most  striking  sc^sery  lies  beyond  Schan«-^ 
dau,  generally  in  recesses  that  are  accessible  only  on  foot.    To 
be  within  reach  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sin^ar^ 
views  in  Eurape,  and  yet  to  turn  the  back  upon  them,  wimout. 
deigning  to  walk  a  few  miles  to  contemplate  them,  shows  a 
want  of  curiosity,  not  to  say  taste,  which  we  shall  not  impute 
to  Mr.  Jacob.     We  suspect  that  he  was  misled  by  "the  worthy 
friend  resident  in  Dresden,"  to  whose  guidance  he  committed 
himself.  This  is  not  the  only  ihstance  in  which  Mr.  Jacob  seem* 
ed  to  be  deficient  either  in  curiosity  or  activity.  Near  Freyberg. 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Dresden,  are  the  most  celeorated 
mines  in  Germany,     It  was  here  that  the  mineralogist  Werner 
lived  and  studied.     The  whole  district  is  in tef^esting ;  and  tlie 
Toad  to  it  by  Tharand  is  exquisitely  bea^itiful.     Mr.  Jacob  has 
extracted  from  a  book  some  short  notices  of  the  minxes  and  the 
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^idjacent  coiintxy.    He  seems  hot  to  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  visit  them  in  persoii. 

No  town  has  been  a  greater  sufferer  than  Dresden  by  the 
late  convulsions  in  Europe.  Mr.  Jacob,  however,  errs  in 
ascribing  its  decay  merely  to  the  ravages  of  actual  war.  The 
peace  has  not  been  less  fatal  to  it  than  the  armies  of  Na- 
poleon. A  population  of  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  per 
sons  has  been  taken  from  Saxony,  and  annexed  to  Prussia;* 
and  the  nobles  and  landholders  of  the  ceded  districts  naturally 
forsake  Dresden,  to  resort  to  the  capital  of  their  new  country. 
At  the  same  time,  the  revenue  being  greatly  diminished,  the 
expenses  of  the  cdurt  have  been  necessarily  retrenched.  These 
two  circumstances  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  produce  great 
<l6solation  in  a  town,  whose  population  never  exceeded  60,000. 
The  manufacturers,  too,  are  distressed,  having  no  longer  so  ex- 
tensive a  market  as  before  for  their  commodities.  The  mora- 
lity of  the  town  has  been  impaired  as  well  as  its  prosperity. 
In  1816,  the  illegitimate  children  were  only  one-third  lesa 
numerous  than  the  legitimate. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Jacob's  predilection  for  threshing  and 
-sheep-shearing,  for  the  Norfolk  husbandry  and  Merino  flocks, 
he  finds  leisure  to  attend  to  the  details  of  tea-table  conver- 
sation. Witness  his  account  of  the  Saxon  princess,  who  is 
mow  Queen  of  Spain.  This  lady,  by  the  hazardous  part , 
"which  she  has  taken  in  the  Spanish  revolution,  is  become  an 
interesting  personage.  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Jacob  says 
of  her. 

"  The  3^oung  Queen  of  Spain  is  said,  by  those  who  have  been  aa 
intimate  with  her  as  court  etiquette  would  allow,  to  possess  most  un- 
bounded ambition,  and  to  have  such  a  commanding  spirit  as  to  have 
obtained,  at  her  early  age,  almost  the  sole  power  over  the  Royal 
Pamily.  When  her  elder  sister  was  demanded  in  marriage  by  an 
Austnan  arch-duke,  she  declared  she  would  never  marry  but  to  a 
kingly  throne*  When  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  the  object  of  whose 
mission  was  known,  was  first  introduced  to  the  family,  the  elder  sister, 
who  was  attached  to  the  prince  she  has  since  married,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  honour  of  Ferdinands  hand,  disfigured,  by  her  mode  of  dress,  a 
person  not  unpleasing.  The  younger,  Josepha,  did  not  need  much 
persuasion  to  induce  her  to  accept  the  proffered  crown,  nor  did  she 
practise  any  hesitation  when  the  formal  proposal  was  made. 

**  She  is  said  to  be  an  extremely  pious,  or  what  some  call  a  bigotted. 
Catholic,  observing  all  the  injunctions  of  that  church  with  most  scriK 

*  Mr.  Jacob  states  that  Saxony  lias  been  deprived  of  her  salt. mines,  and  of  her 
iiiost  fertile  agricuUural  district;  bnt  be  has  overlooked  what  is  of  equal  impprt- 
ance,-*that  she  has  lost  that  forest-coon  try  on  which  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom^ 
more  especiatly  the  capital,  depended  for  a  supply  of  wood.  A  scarcity  of  thAt 
-necessary  article  is  apprehended. 
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ifsSimm  ejcactness.  jShe  is  dkUnguished  by  an  undevtaltog  eiiicetity  in 
all  her  expressions,  by  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  truth,  and  the 
punctual  observation  of  all  her  engagements.  She  had  studied  the 
Spanish  language,  and  at  an  early  period  of  her  engagement  .with 
Ferdinand^  had  begun  to  correspond  with  him.  It  was  suggested  that 
her  letters  had  4)etter  be  corrected  by  some  person  who  was  an  adept 
ill  that  tongue  ;  but  she  repelled  the  suggestion  with  great  scorn,  de- 
claring that  it  would  be  practising  a  deception  on  the  Sing,  which  she 
would  never  use. 

**  After  the  formal  marriage,  she  appeared  much  flattared  by  the 
Spanish  minister  addressing  her  on  his  knee ;  though  it  is  said,  when 
be  first  placed  himself  in  that  posture  before  her,  she  was  alarmed  by 
the  apprehension  that  he  was  about  to  communidlite  some  disastuous 
intdhgence  from  Spain. 

^  The  picture  of  Ferdinand  superbly  set  with  diamonds,  was  prer 
aented  to  her,  with  which  she  was  much  pleased,  as  he  wis  certainly  a 
fine  looking  man.  It  was  afterwards  known,  and  by  some  person 
communicated  to  her,  that  the  picture  was  painted  for  and  pre&ented 
to  his  first  wife ;  that  after  her  death  the  same  present  was  sent  to 
Brasil  for  his  late  Queen ;  and  now  for  the  third  time,  presented  to  the 
Saxon  Princess  as  the  resemblance  of  one,  'who  must  have  passed  a 
longer  period  than  she  has  lived,  since  it  was  painted  for  him.  What-: 
ever  chagrin  the  discovery  might  have  occasioned,  the  prospect  of  a 
crown  seemed  to  have  healed  the  wound  and  allayed  the  feeling. 

^*  The  o<mditio»s  to  which  this  young  Princess  was  called  to  «tibiiiit, 
in  eon^onnity  to  the  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  court,  were  such  as  would 
hsive  be^dtdee^ied  harsh  by  most  persons,  but  are  said  to  ha^ie  be^i 
fiasily  acquiesced  in  when  they  were  appendages  to  a  throne ;  aad 
were  not  objected  to,  because  they  were  known  before  the  formal  pro^ 
posals  were  made.  The  principal  conditions  are,  that  she  is  to  visit  a 
theatre  but  twice  in  a  year,  and  then  accompanied  by  the  King  ;~-tbat 
Sf  she  wishes  to  ride  out,  or  to  walk  even  in  the  garden,  she  must  give 
twelve  hours'  notice  in  writing  of  her  intentions ;  and  that  no  atten- 
idants  from  her  own  country  must  accompany  her  to  Madrid,  but. mus^ 
leaveher  at  the  first  town  after  her  passmg  the  Spanish  frontiocs* 
fThis  last  condition  has  been  literally  com{uied  with,  and  her  SazoQ 
attendants  have  all  returned  to  Dresden.**    (P.  291—2931) 

Wijfliout  Accompanying  our  author  in  his  journey  homewards, 
jdon^  the  great  central  road  of  Gennaay,  we  shall  only  remaJrk 
that,:  in  this  part  of  his  tour,  as  in  others,  he  is  too  often  defi^ 
cient  in  accuracy.  .For  ijasjkanee,  at  Leipa^g,  talkic^g  of  .Po» 
siatowsky,  he  says,  *'  A  siaall  mottmaent  to  :ihis  unlortKBAte 
4)fficer  is  ejected  in  the  Bieadow,  aear  *  to  the  apot  ^vfhere  iie 
met  his  fiate."  The. monument  is  not  in  a  meadow,  fant  in 
A.mskg&i&oeat^garden.  .As^hea^pplOA^kefi^LiitalNa,.l^.Iemvdte 
^**  that  the  batde  of  Liitzen,  where  Gn^tavus  Adoljphus  met 
his  death,  and  which  his  chancellor  Qxenstiern  yarned,  was 
fought  en  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road.''    Oxenstieiu  waa/ttot 
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at  Lutzeii :  at  thcr  time  of  the  battle  he  was  gone  to  hold  an 
assembly  of  the  upper  circles  of  Germany,  and  hp  was  at  Ha- 
liau  when  the  news  of  the  king's  death  reached  him  *  Our 
author  mentions  the  flourishing  trade  of  Naumburg,  but  he 
forgets  the  destruction  of  its  fair.  The  fair  was  formerly  one 
of  great  resort.  As  the  merchants,  since  the  transference  of 
the  town  to  Prussia,  are  prevented  by  the  fiscal  regulations 
from  brinojing  their  commodities  thither,  it  is  now  annihi- 
lated. 

His  visit  to  Jena  leads  him  to  speak  at  some  length  of  the 
German  .universities.  What  he  says  on  this  subject  deserves 
pBvusaly  though  his  views  are  not  always  quite  accurate.  He 
talks,  for  instaace,  of  the  distribution  oi  the  studeoats  into 
iftook  orders  of  knighthood,  Wthich  are  animated  with  so  much 
partyzeal,  >that  those  ivho  enter  into  one  of  them  are  frequently 
compellc^d,  if  they  wish  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  their 
comrades,  to  challenge  the  members  of  another.  The  true  ac- 
count of  the  case  is  very  simple.  At  every  Geramn  university 
Students  were  to  be  found  from  many  different  provinces.  The 
natives  of  the  same  province  naturally  associated  together ; 
Hanoverian  with  Hanoverian,  Mecklenburgher  with  Mecklen- 
burgher,  Prussian  with  Prussian,  Saxon  with  Saxon.  This  na- 
tmral  union  was  oceasionally  confirmed  by  particular  times  and 
fosm&  of  meeting.  Latterly,  the  idea  of  a  national  union  of  all 
Germany  has  been  very  popular.  As  these  provincial  distinc- 
fions;at  "Ae  foniveraities  were  adverse  to  the  prop€)sed  union, 
aesociiytions^^were  formed  in  oppositimi  to  tkem ;  and  somietimes 
Vidteftt  jquarrels  have  been  the  consequence.  As  to  1he  practiec 
df  dueling  among  the  students,  Mr.  Jacob  wotild  have  Ibund 
i^on  inquiry,  that  these  combats  are  not  only  far  from  being  dan- 
gerous, but  that  they  are  really  fit  obiects  of  laughter.  The 
rapier  is  the  weapon  used.    The  head  is  bandaged  so  as  to 

Sootect  the  temporal  arteries  :  a.greatpart  of  the  body  is  also 
efended  by  bandages :  the  second  stands  behind,  and,  with  his 
ifirpier  extended  on  the  right  of  .his  friend,  wards  off  alLcuts 
matmght  take  eiSect  an  that^iirection.  The  left  arm  is  drawn 
haek;s80iAtfttitd8  only  m  theAett  siioulderiand  the  face,  ihata 
iRiasitndican  *te  weemwed.  Whw©  dowls  ^re  fought  in  this  m^n* 
Wftf  it  i»  n(e««wddd«€bl  that  they  shecikL  he  numerous.  Tbey 
ltfe>xiiefdy  a^etie  speqrts — thetr  'frequency  is  in  an  invei»e 
jMroportion  to  ibeir  danger. 

At  Frarikfort'Mr.  Jacobrplunges  deep  inta political  economy. 
His  peculations  have  the  .ment  of  being  intelligible— ^a  tjpiar 
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lity  which  is  every  day  becoming  rarer  in  such  disquisitions. — 
We  are  not  aware  that  they  have  any  other  claim  to  attention. 
He  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mentz,  and  proceeded  towards  France. 
His  description  of  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  pre- 
sent Frencn  frontier  is  most  melancholy. 

"  The  whole  distance  from  Mentz  is  between  ninety  and  one  hun- 
dred miles.  In  that  space,  I  saw  nothing  that  looked  hke  the  mansion 
of  a  gentleman  that  was  not  in  ruins  and  without  inhabitants.  The 
vUlages  are  numerous  and  large,  the  bams  adjoining  to  each  house  in 
them,  smlill,  and  with  scarcely  any  stables  or  sheds  for  cattle.  The 
cows  are  very  few,  and  yield  all  the  butter  that  the  district  consumes, 
though  less  than  it  wants.  Flax  is  grown,  spun,  and  wove  by  every 
family,  but  none  is  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  did  not  see 
£fly  sheep  in  all  my  journey,  though  much  of  the  land  is  fit  for  them, 
and  for  nothing  else ;  and  wherever  I  inquired,  I  was  told  there  were 
no  flocks.  The  furniture  of  the  peasants'  nouses  was  uniformly  wretch- 
ed, and  their  dress  far,  very  far,  worse  than  I  had  seen  in  any  part 
of  Germany  beyond  the  Rhine. 

*'  I  had  not  seen  this  country  before  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
France,  and  therefore  can  only  judge  of  its  condition  from  the  reports, 
perhaps  partial  ones,  of  either  writers  or  natives ;  but  of  this  I  am 
confident,  that  such  good  natural  soil  could  never  have  been  in  a  much 
worse  state,  nor  much  less  productive  than  it  is  at  present.  I  except 
fi'om  this  observation  the  fruit  trees,  most  of  which,  however,  espe- 
cially the  walnuts,  must  have  been  planted  long  before  the  French 
possessed  it. 

*^  The  whole  feudal  tenures  kept  up  a  connexion  betwixt  the  lord 
and  his  tenants ;  the  dues  paid  to  him  were  small,  and  rather  trouble* 
some  and  vexatious  than  onerous,  but  the  influence  and  example  of  a 
resident  gentry  must  have  been  of  great  advantage ;  and  the  military 
service  was  rather  a  nominal  than  a  real  evil,  and  a  very  trifling  one, 
when  compared  with  the  conscription  that  France  enforced.  The  mi- 
litary claims  of  their  ancient  lords,  founded  on  the  tenures  by  which 
the  peasants  held  the  lands,  were  never  very  rigidly  enforced;  but 
under  the  French  system,  their  conscription  was  strictly  and  equally 
extended  over  the  whole  population  between  certain  defined  ages. 
Under  the  governments  that  have  succeeded  to  that  of  France,  the 
demand  for  personal  service  is  various.  Under  Prussia  it  is  universal, 
but  the  period  is  limited ;  and  to  those  in  such  circumstances  as  to 
afford  the  purchase  of  their  equipments,  one  year  suffices.  Under  the 
government  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  conscription  is  not  universal; 
but  it  is  far  from  being  impartial.  The  finest  and  best  made  young 
men  are  selected  and  compelled  to  serve.  Under  the  government  di 
Bavaria  it  is  equal,  but  not  extensive ;  and  the  administration  is  very  ^ 
mild  in  its  demands  of  personal  service. 

"  With  the  introduction  of  the  French  system  into  the  country,  the 
nobility  and  gentrjr,  deprived  of  that  from  which  they  derived  the 
greater  part  of  their  incomes,  naturally  withdrew,  and  the  spirit  rf 
miprovement  declined.    With  the  removal  of  the  gentry,  the  capital 
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also  fledy  and  in  times  of  abundance  there  were  none  to  purchase  the 
surplus,  and  keep  it  till  a  scarcity  occurred.  The  peasantry,  now 
become  proprietors,  could  find  neither  money  nor  credit  to  improve 
their  lands;  and  thus  its  husbandry,  if  it  has  not  retrograded,  has  re- 
mained stationary. 

"  When  the  French  system  of  taxation,  including  the  heavy ' 
Jbnciere,  was  imposed  in  the  place  of  the  feudal  dues  and  the  tithes,  a 
value  was  put  on  every  portion  of  land,  and  a  per  centage  demanded 
upon  that  valuation.  I  believe  this  contribution  was  at  first  beyond,  and 
certainly  it  was  recently  very  far  beyond,  the  whole  amount  of  what 
^  was  paid,  or  would  have  been  paid,  as  a  composition  for  the  rent, 
feudal  services,  and  tiUies,  which  were  thus  nominally  abolished,  but 
really  inflicted  under  another  name,  and  to  a  more  burdensome  extent. 
Under  the  French  system,  the  clergy  were  at  first  either  removed,  or 
became  dependant  on  the  peasantry ;  afterwards  they  were  allowed 
one  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  though  their  fees  rose,  they  have 
gradually  been  replaced,  as  they  have  died,  by  men  of  a  lower  caste. 

*'  Thus  the  imposts  were  not  lessened,  nor  the  requisitions  for  their 
services  diminished,  but  the  people  were  tricked  by  the  words  liberty 
and  equality,  out  of  a  greater,  portion  of  their  happiness  and  comforts 
than  their  ancient  paternal  governments  had  ever  required  them  to 
sacrifice ;  and  they  were  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  are  derived  in 
every  country  from  the  examples  of  a  resident  gentry,  and  a  body  of 
respectable  clergy.  In  no  part  of  Germany  did  the  pictures  of 
wretchedness  present  themselves  to  my  observation,  either  so  fre- 
quently or  so  strikingly,  as  between  the  Rhine  and  the  present  frontiers 
of  France  ;  and  the  reflections  I  have  recorded,  are  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  which  were  excited  in  my  mind,  from  step  to 
step  through  the  country.  Those  reflections  were  strengthened  by  the 
inquiries  I  made  at  each  town  for  the  booksellers'  shops.  In  every 
other  place,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rhine,  I  uniformly  found  a  shop  or 
shops,  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  books  for  sale.  Except  at 
Mentz,  where  there  are  very  few,  I  did  not  find  a  single  bookseller  of 
any  kind  in  any^f  the  towns.  At  Saarbriick,  indeed,  one  was  pointed 
out  to  me,  which  I  visited,  but  except  almanacks,  the  whole  stock  in 
the  shop  was  of  less  vakie  than  I  carried  in  a  small  portmanteau.  The 
same  may  have  been  formerly  the  ciEise,  but  that  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain ;  and  I  should  rather  judge,  that  when  the  gentry  were  driven 
from  the  country,  the  taste  for  reading,  and  the  desire  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, speedily  followed  them."     (P.  420—423. ) 

This  picture  is  unfortunately  too  true  : — it  is  only  perhaps  a 
little   too  highly  coloured.     At  Kayserlautem  a  new^spaper  is 

Eublished;  and  from  the  poetry  it  contains,  and  the  articles  on 
elles-lettres  and  morals,  we  should  conclude  that  there  was 
some  taste  for  books  in  that  neighbourhood. 
.  On  France,  our  traveller  says  little: — indeed  he  passed 
through  it  so  hastily,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  his  gain- 
ing any  information. 
.    We  nave  said  enough  to  intimate  to  our  readers,  that  this  work 
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does  not  contain  much  interesting  matter  in  proportion  t6  its 
size.  It  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  have  visited 
the  countries  described  in  it,  as  it  will  serve  to  recall  ideas 
which  are  beginning  to  fade ;  but  to  those  who  have  never  been 
ittjGermany  it  will  communicate  very  imperfect  and  vague  no- 
tidOB.  Had  Mr.  Jacob  allowed  more  time  to  his  journey  in  the 
fitst  inatanccj  and  more  titme  to  the  task  of  composition  afteiv 
terwards^  he  would  have  made  a  much  better  book.  He  often 
displays  considerable  shrewdness  ;  he  is  not  backward  at  askw 
ing  questions ;  and  he  is  never  peevish  on  account  of  littte 
inconveniencies.  In  short,  his  book  leaves  upon  us  the  im- 
pression, that  he  is  an  agi-eeable  travelling  companion.  We 
must  not  omit  to  add,  that  he  is  not  infected  with  the 
leprosy  of  fine  writing.  His  style,  however,  thougii  it  escapes 
one  fault,  runs  into  others.  Its  general  structure  is  heavy  and 
disjointed  :  in  its  details  it  is  incorrect. ,  Thus  he  uses  granite 
and  porphyry  as  synonymous  terms.  He  talks  of  chandeliers 
depend'wg  from  the  roofy  and  of  post-horses  with  knees  deranged^ 
ttmt  is,  broken-kneed.  He  informs  us  that  the  gloominess  of 
Amsterdam  arises  from  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  *'  tha 
short  distance  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other;''  meaning 
thereby  no  more  than  what  is  called,  in  common  English,  nar- 
rowness of  the  streets.  He  uses  the  pronouns  so  vaguely,  that 
it  is  only  from  the  general  meaning  of  the  passage,  not  from 
the  grammar  of  the  sentence,  that  we  can  discover  what  they 
refer  to.  What  he  does  say ,  is  often  very  different  from  what 
he  intends  to  say.  Thus,  page  102,  "  The  surplus  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  in  the  last  years  so  little  exceeds  the  con-r 
gumption,  that,"  &e.  For  surplus  substitute  amount^  and  you 
will  have  tlie  true  sense.  So  at  page  68:  "  The  conquest,  or 
roia  of  Englai^d,  to  which  the  French  were  taught  to  look  at  as 
a  certain  event;  and  on  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  com- 
merce and  coldnies  of  Holland,  as  well  as  France,  were  to  be 
restored,  obtained  no  credit  i;2  the  latter  country ;''  he  means 
in  the  former,  namely,  Holland.  We  have  said,  that  Mr.  Ja- 
cob is  generally  a  plain  writer:  sometimes,  however,  ambition 
tempts  him  into  metaphor.  For  example :  "  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  deficiency  of  capital  in  the  countries  between 
Germany  and  Russia.  But  capital,  like  water,  if  not  as  spee- 
dily, will,  at  least,  as  invariably,  flbw  to  the  place  where  it  is 
mcost  productive."  The  discovery  that  water  flows  to  the  place 
where  it  is  most  productive,  is  quite  novel  in  hydrostMics.  Ai 
connected  with  the  subject  of  style,  we  may  add,  that  the  spell- 
ing of  the  few  German  words  which  occur  is  extremely  inaccu- 
rate; whether  by  the  fault  of  the  printer,  or  of  the  writer,  we 
cannot  say:  thus  we  have  gate  instead  oi  gute,  unterthanerm- 
alead  of  unterihanen. 
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The  pernsdi  of  Mr.  Jacob's  book  suggesta  some  reflecUaw,^ 
which  are  not  without  their  application  to  our  owb  circum- 
stances* We  complain  of  the  depression  of  agriculture  aadi 
the  stagnation  of  commerce^  but  it  appears  thjat  there  is  no  part 
of  Europe  which  is  not  suffering  under  siniiiar  evik.  We  ascribe 
our  distress  wholly  to  taxation;  yet  our  taxes  have  been  diim'* 
nished  by  a  fourth  below  their  war  amount,  while  peace  has 
only  added  to  the  burdens  of  most  of  our  neighbours.  Mali 
must  never  judge  of  his  situation  absolutely;  he  can  estimate 
his  condition  only  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  others;  and 
when  we  have  recourse  to  this  method  of  decision,  we  have  na 
small  cause  to  be  satisfied;  for  we  are  still  the  most  prosperous 
people  in  Europe. 

Our  labouring  classes  murmur ;  yet  let  them  look  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  lower  orders  on  the  Continent.  A  Prussian  soldier 
has  eighteen  ounces  of  black  bread  and  three  pence  in  money 
per  day.  So  inadequate  is  the  nourishment  he  receives,  that  in 
one  regiment  20  men  have  often  fainted  on  parade  from  extreme 
inanition :  *  yet  a  soldier  is  generally  better  fed  than  a  peasant. 
Throughout  the  whole  north  of  Germany  coarse  rye  bread,  with 

Potatoes,  is  the  common  food  of  the  inhabitants,  not  of  the  hired 
ibourers  merely,  but  of  the  generality  of  the  farmers  too.  A 
labouring  man  can  earn  little  beyond  his  mere  food.  Besides 
his  own  coarse  and  scanty  fare,  he  does  not  gain  more  than 
threepence  per  day  in  winter,  and  fourpence  in  summer;  and 
out  of  this  pittance  he  must  provide  clothing  for  himself,  and 
food,  apparel,  and  lod^in^  for  those  whom  nature  has  made 
dependent  on  him.  His  situation  in  France  is  little,  if  at  all^. 
better.  Of  all  the  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  Normandy  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  the  most  evident  appearances  of  comfort  and 
improvement;  yet  a  portion  of  bread,  with  a  couple  of  roasted 
apples,  and  pernaps  a  glass  of  weak  cyder,  is  the  greatest  luxury 
of  which  a  Norman  peasant  partakes.  We  speak  not  of  how 
he  fares  in  seasons,  of  extraordinary  distress,  but  of  the  habitual 
tenor  of  his  life.  If,  from  the  article  of  food,  we  proceed  to 
consider  lodging,  clothing,  furniture,  and  the  other  comforts  of 
existence,  no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  the  advan- 
tages of  the  English  labourer  and  those  of  the  common  peo|^6 
in  any  part  of  the  Continent.  Yet  no  part  of  the  Continent 
exceeds  us  in  discontent. 

It  is  consolatory  to  observe,  that  public  affairs  are  everywhere 
better  administered  than  in  former  times.  Nowhere  do  we  meet 
widi  instances  of  direct  oppression;  attention  is  everywhere 
paid  to  economy,  and  the  means  of  instruction  are  every- 

•This  fact  weglfe  on  the  •iUh»rky  of  a  BHtlth  officer  io  ihe  ProMiaa  •onrieo* 
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where  provided  for  the  people.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  enter 
a  town  in  Germany,  where  numerous  gratuitous  institutions  for 
education  do  not  exist.  All  this  is  an  indubitable  proof,  that 
governments  are  in  a  course  of  gradual  improvement.  But 
gradual  improvement  comes  too  slowly  for  human  impatience ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  we  find  a  faction 
loud  in  their  clamours  against  the  institutions  of  their  country^ 
The  German  reformers,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  their  English  brethren  in  education,  respectability,  and 
perhaps  honesty  of  intention ;  in  point  of  wisdom  they  are  both 
alike.  Their  only  aim  is  to  destroy;  they  have  no  distinct 
conception  of  the  new  fabric  which  they  are  to  erect.  They 
have  only  the  vague  principle,  that  more  of  republican  forma 
and  institutions  must  be  introduced  into  government.  They 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  Mr.  Jacob's  book,  will  see, 
that  in  Germany  such  plans  must  terminate  in  confirming  and 
extending  the  powers  of  the  aristocracy.  The  great  requisite 
to  improvement  is,  to  lessen  the  dependance  of  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  on  the  proprietors,  and  this  object  is  now 
calmly  but  steadily  pursued.  By  any  considemble  change  in 
the  government,  it  will  be  rendered  more  difficult  of  attainment ; 
because  the  nobles  will  gain  whatever  the  crown  loses,  unless 
the  innovators,  not  satisfied  with  altering  the  political  constitu- 
tion, tear  the  whole  frame  of  society  to  pieces,  violate  every 
right  of  property,  and  re-distribute  the  population  into  such 
classes  as  tibey,  in  the  profoundness  of  their  wisdom,  shall  think 
fit.  What  would  be  the  ultimate  result  of  so  tremendous  a 
change,  no  one  can  foretel ;  the  first  part  of  the  way  lies  through 
bloodshed,  misery,  and  crime ;  the  termination  is  hid  in  darkness^ 
We  throw  out  these  remarks,  chiefly  because  the  plans  of  the 
German  reformers  are  sometimes  spoken  of,  in  too  favourable 
terms,  by  men  who  would  be  most  unwilling  to  permit,  that,  in 
their  own  countiy,  wild  and  visionary  theory  should  lay  its. 
hands  on  the  ark  of  the  constitution  of  their  forefathers. 


Art.  IX. — Tke  Ufe  of  IVilliam  Lord  Russell,  with  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived.  By  Lord  John  Russell. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  Longman  and  Co.  London, 
1820. 

JL  HE  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  is  one  of  the  most  curioui^ 
and  interesting  periods  of  British,  we  might  almost  say  of 
genera],  history.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  time  in  which  a 
l^od  man,  forced  by  his  station  to  take  a  part  in  public  mea^^ 
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tmfeBj  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  know  how  to  act.  As  a 
loyal  subject,  he  would  feel  inclined  to,  side  with  the  king,  yet 
to  do  so  was  not  only  to  encourage  a  profligate  and  venal  go- 
yemment,  but  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  tyranny,  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  return  of  Popery.  To  throw  his  weight  into- 
the  popular  scale,  was  to  incur  the  risk  of  anodier  scene  of 
bloodshed  and  confusion  similar  to  that  from  which  the  natioa 
had  but  just  emerged.  The  parliament  was  so  split  into  fac- 
tions, that  it  was  difficult  to  discover  from  that  quarter  what 
was  the  general  wish  and  pulse  of  the  people,  except  that  it 
was  violently  in  opposition  to  every  measure  of  the  court.  The 
political  elements  were  something  in  the  state  in  which  geolo- 
gists represent  certain  strata  of  the  earth,  where  the  various 
particles  held  in  solution,  not  having  had  time  to  crystallize  by 
gradual  subsidence,  according  to  tneir  regular  attractions  and 
specific  gravities,  have  formed  a  confused  and  heterogeneous 
mass,  requiring  to  be  dissolved  once  more,  and  to  polarize  in 
regular  symmetry  by  a  more  gradual  process.  Neither  the  Re- 
bellion nor  the  Kestoration  had  reduced  these  elements  to  their 
legitimate  positions,  or  marshalled  them  in  du^  order:  the 
former  had  thrown  every  thing  into  the  scale  of  democracy.  It 
was  enough  for  the  people,  groaning  under  oppression,  to  be 
freed  from  the  prospect  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power  5  they 
asked  for  no  curb  to  evils  of  an  opposite  kind.  The  virulence 
of  the  distemper  which  ensued  soon  led  them  to  the  contrary 
extreme ;  they  felt  the  necessity  of  a  regular  government,  and:, 
in  consequence,  recalled  the  legitimate  dynasty,  but  without 
those  stipulations  which  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ancient  abuses.  A  third  process,  therefore,  was 
necessary  to  strike  the  balance,  and  to  reduce  the  constitution 
to  that  happy  state  of  adjustment  under  which  it  at  present  ex- 
ists. That  process  took  place  at  the  revolution  of  I688,  which 
finally  settled  the  contending  claims  of  the  monarchical  and 
democratical  parts  of  our  constitution,  and  gave  us  the  benefits 
without  the  evils  of  either  extreme. 

In  speaking  of  times  like  these,  a  narrator  is  almost  unavoid- 
ably biassed  by  his  political  predilections,  and  among  the  con- 
tending parties  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  the  real  com- 
I)lexion  of  events.  The  noble  author  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Wil- 
iam  Russell,*  whose  narrative  now  lies  before  us,  is  himself  wdl 
known  under  the  denomination  of  a  decided  Whig ;  and  his 
party  predilections,  as  well  as  his  descent  from  the  illus- 
trious subject  of  his  narrative,  naturally  give  somewhat  of  a 
1 : . — 

«  The  work  before  ns  speUs  the  nume  Russell;  Hume  and  many  ofher  wHtert 
jp^it  Mumdr  we  ftwll  foiloir  the  family  ordmsmpby* 
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bias  to  hk  pages.  We  have  uo  mtei^ion  of  si^ynig,  beoawiir 
we-  do  not  tkink,  tkat  his  Lordship  has-  misrepresented  fac^; 
Imt  many  of  bis  arguments  aiMl  conclusions-  are  written  wHh  a 
party  spirit, — a  spirit  firorn^  which  aa. avowed  systematic  (^<>^ 
sitionist cannot  beexpected  to.  be  free.  Indeed,  Lord  John  BussflU 
expressly  justifies  it;  for,  in  speaking  of  his  patriocie  ancestor^ 
joining  the  opposition  in  parlicmient,  he  remarks, 

*'  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  origin  of  the  party  to  which  Lord 
Russell  henceforward  belonged.  Tliere  are  persons  who  think  the 
n^me  of  Party  implies  blame;  who,  whilst  they  consider  it  natural 
and  laudable  that  men  should  combine,  for  any  other  object  of  busi^ 
ness  or  pleasure,  and  whilst  they  are  lavish  in  bestowing  their  confr^ 
dence  on  government,  which  must  in  its  nature  be  a  party ,v  find  some- 
tiling  immoral  and  pernicious  in  every  union  of  those  who  jom  to*^ 
gather  to  save  their  country  from  unnecessary  burdens  or  iUegid  op* 
pression.  To  suoh  persons  Lord  Russell's  conduct  must  appear  in^ 
defensible. 

*^  But  to  all  those  who  allow  that  party  may  sometimes  be  useful, 
apd  opposition  often  even  necessaiy,  I  may  safely  appeal  for  the  justi- 
fication of  his  conduct.  To  overthrow  a  scheme  so  formed  as  that  of 
Charles  and  James,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  give  honest,  but  uncon- 
nected votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  necessary  to  oppose 
public  discussion  to  secret  intrigue,  and  persevering  union  to  inter- 
ested combination :  it  was  necessary  to  overlook  the  indiscreet  vio* 
lence  of  partisans,  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  the  zeal  from  which  it 
sprung :  it  was  necessary  to  sink  every  little  difference  in  the  great 
cause  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  our  ancient  freedom :  in  fine^ 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  lovers  of  their  country  to  couotenu^  system  bf 
system,  and  numbers  by  numbers/'     (Vol.  i.  p.  63, 64<*) 

From  much  of  this  specious  reasoning  we  dissent;  and  we 
should  not  scrapie  to  affinn,  that  the  case  of  Lord  WiUiam 
RiAssell  himself  furnishes  a  st^rong  argument  against  the  whole 
system.  For  what  brought  that  eminent  man  to  the  scaffold  ? 
Certainly  (or  at  least  we  are  willing  to  belieye,)  not  any  treason- 
able practices  of  his  own  :  he  persisted  in  averring  to  the  lasi^ 
and  we  beUeve  truly,  that  he  wished  only  for  legal  and  parlia- 
mentaiy  measures.  Hume  himself,  who  was  no  great  friend  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Russell,  allows  that  he  intended  onlv  the 
rediess  of  grievances,  and  the  legal  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of 
York  fixHn  the  throne.  But  by  ''  overlooking  the  indiscreet 
vicdaice  of  pantizans^^'  with,  a  view  to  '*  obtain  the  fruits  of  the 
zeal  from:  which  it  sprung,"  he  suffered  himself  to  be  connected 
witii  mmi  who  were  ripe  for,  and  who  actually  plotted,  insor- 
rection  and  rebellion.  The  evidence  on  his  trial  showed«un- 
equivocally  that  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  where,  conver- 
sation of  the  most  tre^eenaUe  natum  took  plMe^  ^^  ^nhich  }t 
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^^mf^DXfi  %pp€fii]^1ii&t  he  di«ee«DteBmicedi  and  certmnly  did  bo4( 
dkrclose;  Htttne^'considers  it? «ks  clearly  pm¥ed>  that  Lord  Bia»- 
s^^  had  himself  agreed  to  aa  insBrrectkm,  aiid.that  the- swv 
prisal  of  the  king^e  guards  had  been  detiberated  upon^  thoagh 
not  the  assasffination  of  the  monarch*  Allowing  that  Hume 
goe«  too  far  in  this  conolurion,  and  that  the  ^  witneftses  who  de- 
posed to  these^  facts  were  peijuredj  it  i»  still;  veisy  certain  t^at 
Lord  Russell  snflfered  himself  to  be  connected  with  men,  whose 
designs  he  must  have  known  to  be  illegal  and  insurrectionary, 
and  was  therefore  guilty  of  misprision  and  virtual  encourage* 
ment;  if  not  of  personal  concurrence.  He  confesses,  indeed,  in 
his  dying  declaration^  that  *'  he  could  not  confess  matter  of 
fact  too  plainly  without  being  brought  within  the  guilt  of  nus- 
prision/' 

We  suspect  that  our  author  in  the  above  apology  for  pairty, 
has  in  his  eye  a  more  modem  reference  than  the  age  of 
Charles  II.,  and  that  the  panegyrist  of  party  in  the  seventeenth 
centttry  is  not  wholly  insensible  to  ike  aspect  which  his  ai^u- 
ment  may  have  upon  the  affairs  of  the  nineteenth.  His  Lord^ 
ship  may  have  founded  his  opinions  upon  this  subject  upon  the 
well-known  doctrines  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  that  eminently  party 
man,  whose  historical  work  his  Lordship  describes  as  contain- 
ing '*  more  sound  constitutional  {scilicet  Whig)  opinions  than 
any  other  history  with  which  he  is  acquainted."  One  con* 
spicuous  principle  of  that  work,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Fox's  general 
proceedings  and  principles,  is  that  party  is  to  effect  every  thing 
m  politics.  "  How  weak  and  pernicious  the  maxim,''  exclaims 
Mr.  Fox;  in  summing  up  the  character  of  Charles  the  Second, 
*'*that  measures  not  men  are  to  be  attended  to."  The  passage 
whksh  we  have'  q^uoted  from  Lord  John  Russell  is,  in  fact,  a 
plea^for  this  principle.  We  allow  that  we  must  often  judge  of 
the  object  of  a  scheme  by  the  character  of  the  man  who  pro- 
poses it  rather  than  by  the  particular  measure' itself,  becauM 
tiie  one  assists  to  explain  the  intention  of  the  mother.  And  it  is 
true,  likewise,  that  honest  men,  who  think  generally  alike, 
may  lawfully  combinefor  efltecting' their  object,  and  sink  minor 
differences  for  the  sake  of  internal  imion.  But  party  spirit  goes 
much'  farther  than  this ;  its  leading  maxim  is  to  panegyric 
indiscriminately  all  that  is  done  by  one  side,  and  to  vilify  asr 
indiscrkninately  ^11  that  is  done  by  the  ot^r.  It  acts  upon  the 
broad  principle  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means;  so  that  if 
that  end  be,  for  example,  the  dit^enissal  of  a  particular  admini- 
sfftnartioni,  it  is  lawful  and  moral  to  inveigh  agamst  and'  misrepre- 
sent? measures  which  even: the  calumniators  themsdves  believe, 
iir  their  conscience,  to  have  been  well  planned  and  bcMeficial, 
and  to  ta^^  advance  of  oocunpeaces  over  which  they  w^ 
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know  the  opposite  pajrty  bad  no  coDtrol.  The  whole  syst^oi^ 
therefore^  is  fundamentally  dishonest  and  base ;  and  must,  for 
the  most  part,  eventually  prove  as  futile  as  it  is  disingenuous,, 
because  the  opposite  party  will  adopt  the  same  practice,  and 
thus  the  action  and  re-action  will  counterbalance  each  other^ 
Systematic  opposition  on  the  one  side  naturalljr  leads  to  sys- 
tematic corruption  and  venality  on  the  other ;  while  in  both  the 
high  tone  of  manly  and  ingenuous  principle  is  lowered,  and  the 
moral  sense  placed  under  the  control  of  political  expediency^ 
The  extent  to  which  this  takes  place  in  our  own  day  may  be 
seen  in  every  passing  event.  It  is  accurately  known  beforehand 
how  a  thorough  partizan  will  *^  feel  it  his  duty"  to  act  and 
speak  on  any  given  occasion ;  and  if  one  honest  exception  to 
his  usual  system  should  occur  from  overpowering  evidence 
which  he  cannot  decently  withstand,  he  is  at  once  represented 
as  an  inconsistent  character,  and  has  violated  his  faith  to-his. 
party !  Look  at  the  last  session  of  parliament  for  examples  ! 

We  might  refer  to  a  recent  action  of  our  author  himself  as  an 
argument  against  that  necessity  for  party  spirit  for  which  he  sa 
warmly  contends.  A  letter  has  just  appeared  in  the  public 
papers,  addressed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  a  senator,  whom  he 
considers  as  holding  the  political  balance  in  his  hand,  upon  a 

?oint  which  has  so  gieatly  agitated  and  afflicted  the  country^ 
Ve  might  therefore  have  supposed  that  that  senator  was  the 
avowed  leader  of  a  party,  and  that  he  owed  his  influence  not  to 
giving  "  an  honest  and  unconnected  vote,"  but  to  "  overlooking 
tne  indiscreet  violence  of  partizans,"  and  regulating  his  conduct 
not  by  what  he  knew  to  be  right,  but  by  what  he  fancied  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  views  of  a  party.  But  unhappily  for  his  Lord- 
ship's argument,  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  allowedly  no  party  man, 
and  zealous  advocates  on  both  sides  have  not  scrupled  to  say  of 
him,  and  such  as  him,  that ''  he  is  a  man  on  whose  vote  we  can 
place  no  dependence ;  for  when  we  are  right  we  have  his  suffrage,, 
but  then  we  could  do  without  it ;  and  when  we  are  wrong -he 
votes  with  the  adverse  party." 

One  evil  resulting  from  party  spirit  in  public  men  is,  that  the 
world  are  too  apt  to  suspect  that  all  are  alike ;  while  the  radi- 
cals, it  is  well  known,  exclaim  as  loudly  against  the  whigs  a» 
the  tories,  and  more  loudly,  perhaps,  in  proportion  as  they  ap- 
proach nearer  to  themselves.  Radicalism  is,  in  fact,  little  more 
than  whig^ism  run  to  seed.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to 
speak  invidiously ;  but  only  to  allude  to  the  broad  principles  on 
which  each  system  is  founded.  We  equally  admit  of  toryism 
tjhat  it  may  be  sublimated  into  slavery.  In  fact,  abstract  prin- 
ci|^es  on  either  side  may  be  carried  out  into  inferences  of  the  most 
j^urious  nature.  The  arguments  of  the  advx>cate  for  constitn- 
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tional  obedience  may  be  stretdied  to  authorize  tyranny  and  des- 
potism ;  while  the  position  that  it  is  lawful  in  some  cases  to  resist, 
IS  as  susceptible  of  a  radical  as  a  whig  commentary,  and  as  much 
led  the  way  to  the  execrated  murder  of  Charles  I.  as  to  the  eulo- 
gized expulsion  of  his  son.  A  virtuous  man  and  sincere  Christian 
will  usually  be  able  to  decide  what  is  his  own  duty  in  a  par- 
ticular juncture,  without  the  aid  of  such  abstract  propositions 
as  necessarily  assert  either  too  little  or  too  much. 

In  employing  the  terms  whig  and  tory,  which  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  in  adverting  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ¥^en 
they  were  first  adopted,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they 
mean  very  different  things  in  different  speakers.  Our  noble 
author  might  perhaps  describe  himself  as  a  genuine  whig  of 
1688,  and  as  coinciding  nearly  in  his  political  principles  with 
his  venerated  ancestor.  Those  principles  carried  a  little  further 
formed  the  character  of  Algernon  Sydney ;  and  when  infused 
in  a  much  grosser  form  into  the  populace  at  large  without  their 
proper  counterpoise,  become  little  short  of  an  insurrectionary 
spirit,  and  are  quite  incompatible  with  civil  tranquillity ;  be- 
cause, in  admitting  the  occasional  necessity  and  duty  of  revo- 
lutionary efforts,  they  furnish  a  convenient  handle  to  every 
factious  demagogue  to  break  in  upon  the  established  government 
of  his  country,  by  making  every  case  a  case  of  necessity. 
Whiggism,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Fox,  included  a  galaxy  of  all  the 
virtues.  He  speaks,  for  example,  in  his  historical  work,  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  whig  leaders, 
becoming  "  enamoured  of  those  principles  of  justice,  benevolencey 
and  equmity  which  form  the  true  creed  of  the  party."  This  is 
one  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty,  by  begging  the  question; 
though  a  tory  mi^t  probably  be  apt  to  retort  by  adducing  not 
a  few  cases  in  vfhich  justice  and  benevolence  yf ere  not  remarkably 
conspicuous  in  certain  whig  transactions. 

Our  author's  description  of  whiggism  is  more  specific  than 
that  which  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Fox,  and  may  not  be 
imfair  as  applied  to  such  men  as  Lord  Russell;  but  it  is 
for  the  effects  of  the  system  upon  the  ignorant  multitude 
that  we  are  chiefly  alarmed.  It  is  capable  of  being  twisted  by 
an  easy  process  to  the  revolutionary  doctrine  of  *'  physical 
force."  The  celebrated  statesman  whose  panegyric  on  whig- 
^sm  we  have  just  quoted  gave  a  far  more  correct  illustra- 
tion of  its  effects,  when  he  spoke  of  submission  to  a  law  which 
he  disapproved,  being  a  matter  of  prudence  rather  than  of  morality. 
This  is  genuine  whiggism.  All  government  is  considered,  un- 
der this  system,  to  be  merely  an  affair  of  expediency,  and  is  to 
be  obeyed  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  each  man's  ideas  of  has 
owtt  rights,  subject  to  the  limitatttm  of  *'  prudence /*    If  k« 
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rebel  and  suffer  for  it^  he  is  a  martyr.  The  affieotkms  are  out  of 
the 'question ;  obedienoeis  the  dictate  of  the  head  and  not^f 
the  heart ;  and  like  all  other  actions  which  result  from  philoso- 
phical deliberations,  unconnected  with  the  generous  feelings  of 
eur  nature,  is  liable  to  be  ^peedily  wa;^d.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  a  downright  whig  cannot  be  loyal ;  but  he  is  loyal  wdth 
so  nuffity  restrictions  tlmt  the  virtue  becomes  of  doubtful  effi* 
cacy  when  it  is  most  wanted.  He  is  loyal  while  loyalty  happens 
io  <be  the  lashion,  but  the  least  tide  of  popular  feeling  is  apt  to 
bear  away  his  loyalty  down  the  stream  of  party,  till  he  finds 
Imiffielf  almost  unoonsciously  floating  on  the  turbulent  billows 
4^  disaffection  or  rebellion.  Such,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  too 
much  the  character  of  a  great  deal  that  is  called  loyalty  in  the 
fueaent  age.  It  is  &  sickly  exotic,  which  cannot  stand  the 
slightest  Meeze;  o^e  blast  of  the  popular  breath  destr<>ysit. 
T^e  ts  no  hearty  no  vitality  in  this  s^  of  political  viitue ;  it 
f  uts  the  first  estate  of  the  ^ealm,  Hk^a  convioted  culprit,  under 
^bcmd  for  good  behaviour,  of  which  itself  is  to  be  the  judge* 
4md  the  first  supposed  breach  is  to  be  followed  with  '*  a  worn 
jmd  a  blow ; "  mmI,  if  expedient,  the  blow  may  come  first.  We 
^  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  coy,  ticklish  sort  of  submission 
is^Mit  a  Chrt^iati^s  obedience  to  "  the  powers  that  be ;''  for 
thoq^  our  holy  religion  is  far  from  inculcating  anything  like 
/davi&h  maxims^  er  upholding, a  system  like  that  of  the  Stuftvls 
4aid  some  of  the  Tudors,  it  <£e5  enjoin  a  hearty,  conscientious, 
and  reHg»ti*  obedience  to  established  authorities,  not  only  firoem 
eiipediencybiut  from  (duty;  from  'fimorality^'  as  well,  as  from 
^*  jWfudence."  Weweuld  notv^ish  to  call  back  the  tyranny  of 
die  h<Hise  of  Stuart;  but  we  should  be  unfeignedly  glad 
iotseea  larger  sprinkkng  of  the^  old  cavalier  spirit;  that  g^[ie- 
jmos  impulse  which  bound  the  servant  to  the  .master ^  the  tenant 
to  his  lord,  and  the  subjeotto  the  sovereign^  ^ith  far  moreilhwoL 
dBMidem  iiet&.  Loyidty,  in  those  days>  was  often  cherished  where 
iheie-was  very,  tittle  indunement  to  .be  loyal,  and  where  d4sa£feo- 
4htQii  itself  would '  hav^e '  had  axaple.  excuse ;  it  was  in  fact^an 
jWMraBpeetiog  heteditary  wtue  ;i*men  -were  loyal  n&ftm  *a  noJi^ 
fTf^Binty  of  die  heart  deeived  to  them  from. their  ancestocs.; 
laad  jtheynever  4hoi(gfat  of  iobaiigi]^  thei^  ofHiuons  on  thisHsub^ 
^^ectlill  ab«oliri;elyi<^eedf  ^  ^k^so  ^by  the  aluiiNsd^and  tyramuold 
^pfooeedisigs  lof  the  court.  .£ut  Aoin^^ft^ys,  persons  in  ^e»eral 
dsif«ii>iidiiBk'K>f  ,beiog  loy&l  amless .  they  can  ;gi«e  half  a^seefe 
v«ageiii«VffiiBM»ts  ier  .beiug^so.  >  tesleaa  of  >loyalty  beic^  the 
iittleiaiidHSd€»vaJiy.tliu&«ttie  exoeption^thex^^^  often 

^Ibe^  Qom :  Miia  ier  veae  itL^uBderstood/^uMic  mesflwrf  ^  maay^a 
twafttaaaiiiaiQg  to  be^iej^ilr  thsowa «vwf  >^  hb  v^ekHurs  aad^^eiyilislB 
am  t)ie  i«iiluii^.di0Bfie«tifitu*--t%08hatt  dKifiilhift  suj^ccttfoaAe 
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firesent,  as  we  may  have  occasion  to  revert  ta  it  before  we  eon^ 
dhide.  In  the  mean  time  we  return  to  the  interesting  volumea 
b^<»reus. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  ehould  proceed  at  length 
through  the  narrative  of  the  Ufe  and  (to  all  bnthimBelf)  prema- 
ture death  of  the  esoinent  man  whose  memoir  claims  •onr  atten- 
tion. A  few  occasional  sketches  ami  incidental  remarks  are  all 
that  we  can  profess  to  offer. 

Lord  William  Russell,  the  third  son  of  William,  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford^ was  bom  September  29th,  1<630.  Of  his  education  little 
ij»  known;  two  letters- written  by  him  during  his  travels,  have 
been  preserved  and  are  published  in  the  narrative  before  us,  bat 
are  not  in  any  way  remarkable.  Indeed,  as  our  author  justly 
observes  in  his  preface,  Lord  WiUiam  Russell  was  not  distin- 
guished by  extraordinary  talents ;  he  neveri^eoted  fame  as  a 
writer  or  an  orator,  and  was  in  no  one  instance  the  original  pro- 
poser of  any  great  measure  ;  but  wa»  content  with  qualities  of 
a  much  higKer,  though  less  ambitious  order ;  he  was  simple  and 
devout;  he  was  inflexibly  upright  in  what  the  conceivea  to  be 
his  duty,  and  could  neither  oe  courted  by  the  i^oEiiles,  nor  awed 
by  the  frowns  of  his  own  or  any  other  party.  The  times  upon 
wlkidb  he  was  cast  r^idered  him  conspicuous  as^  popular  leader, 
cftherwise  he  would  probably  have  passed  througn  life  an  up- 
lift, gentle^  unostentatious  and  domestic  man.  But  the  ex- 
emplary constancy,  piety,  and  generosity  which  he  exfaibited 
both  at  the  tribunal  and  on  the  scafifbtd ;  and  perhaps,  in  no 
slight  decree,  the  h^^oism,  the  conjugal  tenderness,  and  the  fn<* 
ttnmerable  oUier  virtues  of  that  sainted  woman,  who  «ided  him 
at  his  trial — supported  him  in  the  fH*ospeet  of  death — anfd,  to 
the  end  of  a  long  life,  cherished  in  her  agonized  bosom  the 
bitter  remembrance  of  his  worth  and  his  loss,  have -enshrined 
bim  in  the  affections  of  posterity,  with  a  more  enthusiastic  feel- 
ing than  usually  attends  the  menMMry  of  a  patriot  or  a  hero.  An 
almost  nmiantic  love  of  his  coimtry,  ^  perfect  candour  and  dis- 
interestedness, and  a  dauntless  courage,  were  but  a  part  of  his 
MEunent  (fualiifaies.  To  mamy  of  the  sterner  >^e>added  'idl  the 
anriahle  and  domestie  virtues ;  he  was  as  canslant  andlaithlui 
in.  1usc<n4^S^^  and  social  as  in  his  |iiiMic  relations ;*  and^pos-* 
aessed,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  power  of  securing  the  hrre  of 
his  friends  and  the  esteem  of  his  enemies.  His  honesty  of  in- 
tention throughout  his  pOliticU  conduct  is  unimpeachable,  ^antd 
if  he  erred  in  the  extent  to  which  -  he  carried  his  doctrine  of  re- 
siatance  to  a  corBupt^ovemmont^ — we  mean  so  £u:.aa.to  saxfpose 
it  lawful. to  £ear  omzs  .against  the  .sov.efei^.iaudiority-*'«^a 
should  take  iiubo  the  account  the-wretdbed  limMMin  .wmob  Hh» 
lived.    Bolih^i(]aMM>iis.«fQh^^ 
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principle;  the  fate  of  their  father,  fkr  from  moderating  their 
views,  seems  only  to  have  exasperated  them  aeainst  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  the  instruments  of  his  downmll ;  the  consti- 
tutional ^ood-nature  of  the  elder  did  not  prevent  his  being 
severe  and  tyrannical  in  his  public  capacity,  as  was  proved  in 
the  fate  of  Russell  himself;  wnile  the  younger,  both  while  Duke 
of  York  and  afterwards  on  the  throne,  evidenced  all  the  family 
failings,  without  any  of  the  compensating  qualities  which  often 
made  his  dissipated  and  licentious  brother  beloved  where  he 
was  least  esteemed.  Charles,  we  apprehend  to  have  been  in 
xeality  little  better  than  a  Deist ;  his  addiction  to  popery  itself 
was  not  of  a  really  religious  kind ;  but  the  most  faithml  adherents 
of  the  Stuarts  had  been  Papists  ;  popery  was  also  an  excellent 
religion  for  inculcating  arbitrary  principles ;  and  the  most  fu- 
rious zealots  a^nst  it  had  been  the  most  determined  enemies  to 
the  person  and  government  of  his  father.  James  was  a  bigot 
upon  principle,  and  so  blind  in  his  bigotry  as  not  to  see  that  in 
a  free  protestant  country  it  was  impossible  his  throne  could 
stand  on  papal  supporters.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  also, 
that  their  mother  was  a  Papist ;  their  father,  we  may  conclude, 
was  too  busily  employed  in  his  own  unfortunate  affairs  to  attend 
much  to  mne  religious  instruction  of  his  sons  in  their  youth ;  and 
it  was  not  likely  they  would  amend  either  their  religion  or  their 
politics  during  Iheir  visits  to  popish  and  almost  despotic  courts, 
or  even  with  tne  Dutch,  whose  religion  and  government  they  so 
greatly  detested.  Doubtless,  also,  the  fanaticism  of  Scotland 
conduced  in  no  slight  degree  to  disgust  both  brothers,  especially 
Charles,  with  protestantism,  which  they  saw  exhibited  under  so 
unfavourable  a  shape,  and,  in  the  end,  to  drive  Charles  to  take 
shelter  in  infidelity,  and  James  in  papal  superstition.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  Charles  died  a  Roman  Catholic.    The 

1>articulars  ar^  given  at  length  in  Mr.  Fox's  work,  with  a  curious 
etter  from  Banllon  on  the  subject. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  author,  who  describes  the  charac* 
ter  of  Charles  as  follows : — 

"  Charies  1 1.,  in  the  station  of  a  private  gentleman,  would  have 
been  universally  liked.  Few  men  had  such  captivating  manners,  and 
no  man  ever  united  wit  fmd  good-nature  in  society  to  a  greater  degree. 
He  had  a  natural  kindness  of  temper  which  influenced  his  moral  con- 
duct, and  prevented  his  becoming  the  oppressor  of  his  queen,  when 
he  could  not  be  constant  to  her ;  nor  was  his  inclination  for  women 
gratified  with  so  much  contempt  of  virtue  as  of  decency."  (Vol.  u 
p.  S9.) 

*'  But  the  cares  and  duties  of  a  throne  were  fitted  to  expose  the 
d^ects  of  Charles  in  the  roost  glaring  light.  It  was  evident,  that  he 
was  indolent,  mean,  false,  unprincipled,  and  selfish.  The  most  impor- 
tasl  affidrs  could  not  make  him  active ;  the  most  solemn  engagements^ 
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true;  the  roost  shameful  ^roposak  codd  not  rouse  his  pride,  iiorthe 
affection  of  a  great  people  induce  him  to  sacrifice  the  least  and  lowest 
of  his  pleasures."    (Vol.  i.  p.  40.) 

Amidst  his  catalogue  of  vices  might  be  specifically  mentioned 
hypocrisy y  which  was  one  of  Charles's  worst  crimes.  There  is  a 
story  somewhere  extant  (if  we  recollect  rightly,  in  NeaFs  History 
of  the  Puritans,)  which  states,  that  when  the  presbyterian  depu- 
tation waited  upon  the  king  at  Breda,  to  implore  toleration  in 
secondary  matters,  he  retired  to  an  adjoining  room,  where  he 
could  be  distinctly  heard  thanking  God  aloud  that  he  was  a 
covenanted  king.  The  artifice  succeeded,  for  Case,  one  of  the 
deputation,  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands  to  return  thanks  to 
heaven  that  they  had  now  a  praying  monarch.  The  whole 
course  of  Charles's  conduct  towards  his  parliament  was  of  the 
same  mendacious  kind ;  and,  in  consequence,  nothing  could  be 
more  accurate  than  the  common  remark  that  he  was  a  king 
*•  whose  word  no  man  relied  on."  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  often 
employ  the  species  of  hypocrisy  mentioned  in  the  above  story ; 
andwnich  was  the  master  weapon  of  Cromwell;  for  he  had  as 
little  of  the  exterior  form  as  of  the  stem  principles  and  self- 
denying  virtues  of  puritanism.  But  in  hypocnsy  of  another 
sort  he  was  an  adept ;  and  no  man  knew  better  how  to  raise 
money  under  false  pretences.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  par- 
liament had  a  right  to  expect  that  he  had  made  some  anti- 
gallican  alliances  in  order  to  save  Flanders,  he  sent  down  to 
ask  for  money,  and  pledged  his  royal  word  that  they  should  not 
repent  of  their  confidence  in  his  intentions,  while  at  that  very 
moment  he  was  busy  in  negociating  for  a  larger  sum  with  the 
French  minister  in  the  opposite  interest ;  and  the  higher  the 

Sassions  of  the  parliament  arose  for  war,  the  greater  price  he 
emanded  of  Lewis  for  neutrality.  Our  author,  alluding  to 
this  fact,  justly  describes  it  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hume,  as 
*'  one  of  the  most  dishonorable  and  scandalous  acts  that  ever 

Eroceeded  from  a  throne." — How  hypocritically  he  disguised 
is  religious  persuasion  needs  not  be  mentioned. 
We  have  alluded  to  these  particulars  in  the  characters  of 
Charles  and  his  brother  because  they  furnish  the  best  apology 
for  some  of  the  measures  of  the  illustrious  patriots  of  that 
day,  which  might  otherwise  appear  exceptionable ;  while  they 
exempt  them  from  being  pleaded  as  a  precedent  in  more 
r^ular  times  and  under  our  present  settled  constitution.  And 
here  we  think  our  whig  orators  and  writers  misplace  one  of 
their  most  popular  arguments;  they  talk  familiarly  of  the 
conduct  of  such  men  as  Lord  William  Russell,  without  taking 
into  the  account  the  wide  differences  between  the  two  periods. 
We  do  not  now  need  persons  to  bleed  in  defence  of  the  laws, 
it  is  enough  if  they  will  obey  them;  we  do  not  require  polite- 
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cal  apchitects  to  form  a  new  constitution ;  it  is  sufficieBt  if 
they  will  not  endanger  that  which  already  exists,  and  are.  not 
*'  tfee  architects  of  ruin."  It  may  not  be  -uninteresting^  to  point 
out  two  or  three  features  of  political  contrast  between  the  times 
of  Charles  the  Second  and  our  own,  with  a  view  to  shew  how  very 
unfair  and  irrelevant  is  the  sort  of  language  we  often  hear,  invit- 
irnr  men  to  imitate  the  Hampdens,  and  Sydneys,  and  Russells  of 
former  days — ^to  stand  up  for  their  rights — and  to  vow  on  the 
altar  of  liberty  never  to  submit  to  civil  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
In  those  days  all  this  really  meant  something;  there  were 
grievances  to  be  redressed  and  rights  to  be  restored :  in  our 
own  age  it  would  be  a  touch  better  lesson  to  teach  meuthow  to 
enjoy  their  actual  privileges,  and  not  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
them  by  encouraging  popular  delusions,  and  disturbing  the  re- 
gular flow  of  law  and  legislation. 

With  regard,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  what  is  the  statement  of  our  noble  author  himself? 

"  The  press,  the  last  refuge  of  the  worshippers  of  freedom,  had 
become  a  fortress  of  her  enemies.  The  writings  of  the  Whigs  were 
suppressed,  and  calumnies  against  them  published,  in  violation  and  in 
<:ontempt  of  the  laws."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  176.) 

*^  In  several  cases  of  persons  accused  of  selling  libellous  pamphlets, 
the  chief  justice  had  refused  sufficient  bail,  and  had  told  a  woman,  of 
Che  name  of  Jane  Curtis,  wlio  had  sold  a  libel  against  himself,  that 
«he  should  expect  no  more  mercy  than  a  wolf  that  came  to  devour 
them.  Berry,  a  stationer,  being  accused  of  selling  '  Observations  on 
Wakeman's  Trial,'  was  refused  bail,  and  obliged  to  attend  five  times 
before  he  could  be  discharged,  though  no  information  was  exhibited 
against  him."     (Vol.  i.  p.  243.) 

"  The  Whig  newspapers,  which  were  very  active  in  bringing  to 
light  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice,  were  suppressed,  and  the  writers 
of  them  imprisoned.  Great  pains  were  taken,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
direct  the  public  mind  into  the  road  of  abject  servility.  Roger  L'Es- 
trange  set  up  a  paper,  called  the  Observator,  which  served  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  most  outrageous  libels  on  the  principles  and  persons  of  the 
Opposition.  Amongst  other  passages  of  a  similar  kind,  he  said  that  a 
citizen's  skull  was  but  a  thing  to  try  the  temper  of  a  soldier's  sword 
iipon."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  10,  11.) 

Let  the  reader  contrast  this  state  of  things  with  the  horribly 
licentious  character  of  our  own  press^  and  especially  some  of 
ovr  monthly,  diurnal,  and  above  all  (would  that  the  impiety  as 
well  as  the  political  nuisance  were  speedily  stopped !)  our  Sz^n- 
day  publications.  Some  of  the  best  informed  statesmen  of  the 
age  do  not  scruple  to  ascribe  out  chief  disorders  to  the  periodi- 
cal press;  intelhgence  is  circulated  so  rapidly  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  a  fact,  distorted  in  the  narration  and  accompa- 
nied with  an  unfair  and  inflammatory  comment,  is  the  common 
gossip  of  every  village  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
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norant  are  heated  and  their  principles  sapped  by  party  figments, 
the  impression  of  which  is  never  wholly  erased,  even  if  the  dis- 
ingenuous artifice  should  be  at  length  discovered.  In  the  mean 
time  the  poison  spreads,  and  the  people  are  taught  to  think 
themselves  abused  and  oppressed,  and  to  throw  a  load  of  indis- 
criminate obloquy  upon  all  who  do  not  enter  into  the  designs 
of  the  factious  oracles  to  which  they  are  instructed  to  refer. 

Take  another  feature  of  contrast  between  the  two  periods,  . 
namely,  in  the  conduct  of  our  crowned  heads  towards  foreign 
princes.  The  whole  reign  of  Charges  II.  is  one  plot  against  his 
country.  He  was  a  hireling  iu  the  pay  of  Lewis  of  France, 
and  there  was  no  work  which  he  would  not  do  for  adequate 
wages.  Though  he  knew  that  the  two  things  which  his  people 
most  hated  were  France  and  popery ;  he  chose  these  for  the 
idols  of  his  affection,  and  carea  not  what  British  interest  he 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  his  adoration.  He  was  even  content 
to  enjoy  a  degrading  pension  from  Lewis,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  independent  of  his  parliament.  Let  the  reader  weigh  the 
following  secret  article  from  one  of  Charles's  treaties  with  the 
French  king  as  given  by  our  author  : 

**  Article  2.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  is  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  resolved  to  make  his  declaration  of  it> 
and  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  church  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  the  af- 
fairs of  his  kingdom  shall  be  sufficiently  established  to  permit  him. 
He  has  every  reason  to  hope,  and  to  be  persuaded  from  the  affections 
and  from  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  that  none  of  them,  even  of  those 
on  whom  God  shall  not  have  yet  so  abundantly  shed  his  grace  as  to 
dispose  them  by  this  august  example  to  be  converted,  will  ever  fail  in 
the  inviolable  obedience  due  firom  all  people  to  their  sovereigns,  even 
of  a  different  religion.  Nevertheless,  as  there  appear  sometimes  tur- 
bulent and  restless  spirits,  who  endeavour  to  disturb  the  public  tran-^ 
quiUity  chiefly  when  they  can  conceal  their  evil  designs  under  the 
plausible  pretext  of  religion,  His  Britannia  Majesty,  who  has  nothing 
more  at  heart  (after  the  respose.of  his  conscience)  than  to  establish 
that  which  the  mildness  of  his  government  has  procured  to  his  sub- 
jects, believes  that  the  best  means  of  preventing  it  from  being  dis- 
turbed is  to  be  assured,  in  case  of  its  being  required,  of  the  assist- 
ance of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  who  being  willing,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  give  the  King  of  Great  Britain  indisputable  proofs  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and  to  contribute  to  the  full  success  of  a 
design  so  glorious,  so  usefiil  to  His  Majesty,  and  even  to  the  whole 
Catholic  religion,  has  promised  and  promises  to  give,  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  the  said  Kins  of  Great  Britain,  the  sum  of  two  millions  of 
liwes  Tournois,  of  which  half  shall  be  paid  three  months  after  the  ex- 
cksmge  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  &c.  and  the  other 
half  three  months  sAer.  And  further,  the  said  Most  Christian  King 
b^idft^  himself  to  assist  His  Britannic  Majesty  with  troops  to  the  num« 
ber  of  six  thousand,  if  necessary,  and  even  to  raise  and  maintain  them 
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at  his  own  cost  and  expense  as  long  as  the  said  King  of  Great  Britaia 
shall  judge  them  to  be  necessary  to  him  for  the  execution  of -his  de-^ 
aign.  And  the  said  troops  shall  be  transported  by  the  ships  of  the 
Kmg  of  Great  Britain  to  such  places  and  ports  as  he  shall  judge  most 
fit  for  the  ^ood  of  his  service;  and  from  the  day  of  their  embarkation 
shall  be  paid  as  aforesaid  by  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  shall 
obey  the  orders  of  the  Kin^  of  Great  Britffin.  The  time  of  the  said 
declaration  of  Catholicism  is  left  entirely  to  the  choice  of  the  smd 
King  of  Great  Britain."     (Vol.  i.  p.  51 ,  52.) 

Well  might  such  men  as  Lord  Russell  feel  it  necessary  to 
contend  for  their  country  under  a  system  of  malversation  like 
this.  There  was  ample  room  for  constitutional  jealousy,  when, 
as  appeared  from  various  symptoms,  the*  parliament  and  the 
country  at  large  were  to  be  subjugated  to  the  virtual  control  of 
the  king  of  France,  who,  in  addition  to  money,  was  to  supply  an 
army  to  enslave  the  nation.  It  was  to  oppose  this  base  pro- 
ject that  Lord  Russell  left  the  tranquillity  of  private  life  to 
mingle  in  the  political  contentions  of  the  country.  We  should 
be  grieved  if  some  of  those  who  are  so  free  in  quoting  the  exam* 
pie  of  this  eminent  person,  had  so  good  a  cause  for  meddling 
with  state  affairs.  Amongst  all  the  charges  levelled  at  our  pre^ 
sent  rulers,  a  corrupt  and  stipendiary  connexion  with  foreign 
courts  has  never  been  suggested. 

.  Another  remarkable  distinction  is  observable  between  the 
age  in  which  Lord  Russell  lived  and  our  own, — ^the  purity  of  ju- 
dicial  administration.  The  dependence  of  the  judges  upon  the 
Crown  (for  the  abolition  of  wnich  we  are  so  deeply  indebted 
to  our  late  revered  Sovereign),  and  their  corruption  and  palpa- 
ble injustice,  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  evils  which 
have  been  stated.  The  laws  were  so  disgracefully  administered^ 
tliat  Mr.  FoXy  in  his  historical  work,  remarks^  that  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL  is  "  the  sera  of  good  laws  and  bad  government. 
The  abolition  of  the  couit  of  wards,  the  repeal  of  the  writ  de 
heretico  comburendoj  the  triennial  parliament  bill,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  above  all^ 
the  glorious  statute  of  Habeas  Corpus,  have  induced  a  modem 
writer  of  great  eminence  to  fix  the  year  1679  as  the  period  at 
which  our  constitution  had  arrived  at  its  greatest  theoretical  per- 
fection ;  but  he  owns,"  (continues  Mr.  Fox)  "  that  the  times 
immediately  following  were  times  of  great  practical  oppres- 
sion." The  cause  of  this  we  may  trace  in  a  great,  perhaps  a 
paramount  degree,  to  the  perversion  of  justice.  We  turn  with 
<iisgQ8t  from  the  barbarous  mockery  of  legal  forms  which  dia- 
lacterised  that  age,  the  disingenuous  stratagems  of  prosecu-  . 
tors,  the  barefaced  perjury  of  witnesses,  the  partial  conduct 
and  in»ulting  speeches  of  judges,  and  often  the  oppressive  and 
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illegal  interference  of  the  crown.  Lord  RusselFs  own  trial 
was,  upon  the  whole,  conducted  as  impartially  as  any  thinff 
■  -of  the  kind  in  those  anomalous  times ;  and  his  noble  descend- 
ant, himself,  allows  that  *' he  seems  to  have  met  with  fairer 
usage  than  he  was  entitled  to  expect/*  The  execution  of  thia 
illustrious  victim  was  indeed  afterwards  denominated  in  the  votea 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  accession  of  William,  "  a  mur- 
der ;"  but  we  must  allow  for  the  warmth  of  language  which 
that  body  would  naturally  feel  disposed  to  employ  after  the 
revolution,  for  those  who  had  suffered  in  defence  of  the  privi- 
leges which  they  were  then  beginning  to  enjoy  under  a  wise 
and  equitable  monarch,  and  of  which  their  own  Bill  of  Rights 
was  the  key-stone.  It  would  have  been  generous,  or  indeed 
but  justice,  in  Charles  to  have  pardoned  Lord  Russell ;  but 
Tve  cannot  wonder,  considering  the  character  of  the  parties,, 
ttnd  under  the  circumstances  of  those  violent  times,  that  he 
declined  to  do  so.  Lord  Russell  was  avowedly  bent  to  oppose  ' 
his,  measures,  and  affirmed  that  the  king  and  his  brother  should 
never  succeed  in  their  projects  for  establishing  popery  and  arbi- 
trary power,  without  wading  through  his  blood.  And  if  the 
evidence  brought  against  him  on  his  trial  was  true,  which  Charles, 
might  assume,  as  it  was  confirmed  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  Lord 
Russell  had  already  entered  into  a  plot  and  insurrection  against 
his  government,  and  perhaps  his  life ;  and  seemed  pre- 
pared to  go  all  lengths  for  effecting  his  avowed  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding James  from  the  throne.  But  admitting  these,  and  any 
other  palliations  which  may  be  devised,  it  is  certain  that  Lord 
Russell  suffered  under  a  severe  sentence,  and  doubtless  an  un- 
justly obtained  verdict;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  Mr* 
Fox  observes  in  blaming  Hume's  account  of  Charles's  conduct^ 
that  the  judicature  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown  ;  and 
by  the  Crown  called  upon  to  receive  the  *'  detestable  evidence  ** 
which  sealed  Russell's  doom.  But  even  had  the  proceedings 
in  this  single  instance  been  perfectly  legal  and  equitable,  there 
were  trials  and  executions  enough  throughout  the  whole  reign 
<the  Earl  of  Argyle's  for  instance,  and  Sydney's  among  many 
others,)  of  a  kind  to  prove  the  gross  pei-version  of  law  and  jus- 
tice which  then  prevailed.  Hampden's  fine  of  40,000Z:  for  the  Kye- 
houseplot,  for  which  poor  Russell  suffered  capitally,  but  which 
could  not,  even  with  all  the  instruments  of  injustice,  be  brought 
home  to  Hampden  in  the  shape  of  high  treason,  was  a  strong 
instance  of  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  royal  brothers. 
It  was  the  largest  fine  ever  imposed  by  the  court,  and  amounted 
'  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  Tories  were  not  however  ex*- 
ciueively  to  blame  in  the  perversion  of  public  iustice,  for  the 
-Whigs  fully  shared  their  guilt;  especially  in  the  numerotftt 
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trials  and  executions  which  took  place  for  the  Popish  plot,  in 
which  lamentable  scene  the  latter  party  were  chiefly  concerned. 
Mr.  Fox,  himself,  ventures  to  blame  Lord  Russell  for  his  con- 
.  duct  relative  to  one  of  the  victims  on  that  occasion.  We  have 
no  doubt,  however>  that  Lord  Russell  fully  believed  the  exist- 
ence of  the  plot,  and  acted  from  honest  conviction,  as  in  his 
dying  avowal  he  avers  himself  to  have  done.  He  also  denied 
to  the  last  all  knowledge  of  the  witnesses  having  been  tempted 
either  with  bribes  or  threats.  The  Whig  part  of  the  parliament, 
in  many  instances,  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  persons  for 
an  alledged  crime,  when  it  was  well  known  the  real  oflfence 
was  having  disapproved  of  their  proceedings  on  other  subjects. 

We  have  alluded  to  these  circumstances  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  induce  our  readers  to  contrast  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
those  times  with  our  own.  In  all  questions  between  the  crown 
and  the  subject,  our  judges  in  the  present  day,  as  well  as  our 
juries,  are  not  only  unbiassed  on  the  side  of  autliority,  but 
usually,  where  the  scales  appear  equally  poised,  throw  the 
turning  weight  into  that  of  the  weaker  party. 

We  cfittinot  forbear  also  to  mention,  as  another  remarkable 
contrast  between  the  times  of  Charles  IL  and  our  own,  the 
great  diflFerence  between  the  characters  and  stations  in  life  of 
the  state  prisoners  of  the  two  periods.  When  we  hear  of  noble- 
men, bishops,  and  other  persons  of  eminent  station  and  cha- 
racter, being  confined  in  prison  for  alleged  state  oflPences ;  and 
see  such  men  as  Russell  brought  to  the  scaffold  for  their  poli- 
tical conduct,  a  natural  presumption  arises  against  the  govern- 
ment that  provoked  such  illustrious  opposition.  The  conspira- 
tors in  the  present  day  are  tihe  very  dregs  and  refuse  of  noLan- 
kind. 

We  will  mention  but  one  point  more  of  contrast,  the  dif- 
ference of  tone  and  language  currently  held  by  the  sovereign 
to  his  parliament.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  it  was 
alternately  that  of  fawning  request  or  irritating  rebuke.  The 
reader  has  only  to  compare  the  following  extract  from  a  speech 
of  Charles  with  the  frank,  conciliatory,  respectful,  yet  princely, 
.language,  which,  in  modern  days,  is  put  into  the  lips  of  the 
sovereign  in  addressing  the  Houses,  to  be  struck  with  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  periods.  The  whole  speech  is  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  arbitraiy  dictation  and  mock  majesty, 
mixed  with  latent  fear  and  impotent  threatening.  W'e  agTee 
however  with  our  author  that  it  is,  in  some  respects  at  least, 
drawn  up  with  "  great  art  and  judgment." 

-  **  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen: — The  umrarrantaMe  proceediDg» of 
(the  last  Home  of  Coimn(»i8  were  the  iiccasionof  my  pardng  wkh  the 
Jatt  Padiainetit ;  fori,  who*  will  never  use.  arbitrary  govemmeiitaiy- 
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self,  am  resolved  not  to  suffer  it  in  others.  I  am  unwilling  ta  mention 
particulars,  because  I  am  desirous  to  forget  faults ;  but  whosoever 
shall  calmly  consider  what  offers  I  have  formerly  made,  and  what  as- 
surances I  renewed  to  the  last  Parliament;  how  I  recommended  no- 
thing so  much  to  them,  as  the  alliances  I  had  made  for  the  preservation 
of  the  general  peace  in  Christendom,  and  the  further  examination  of  the 
Popish  plot ;  and  how  I  desked  their  advice  andasmstance  concerning 
the  preservation  of  Tangier;  and  shall  then  reflect  upon  the  strange 
unsuitable  returns  made  to  such  propositions  by  men  that  were  called 
■  together  to  consult,  perhaps  may  wonder  more  that  I  had  patience  so 
•  long,  than  that  at  last  I  grew  weary  of  their  proceedings.  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much  to  you,  that  I  may  not  haveitny 
new  occasion  given  me  to  remember  more  of  the  late  miscarriages :  it 
is  as  much  my.  interest,  and  shall  be  as  much  my  care,  as  yours,  to 
.  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  because  the  crown  can  never  be 
safe  when  that  is  m  danger ;  and  I  would  have  you  likewise  be  con- 
vinced, that  neither  your  liberties  nor  properties  can  subsist  long» 
when  the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  invaded,  or 
the  honour  of  the  government  brought  low,  and  into  disreputation. 
1  let  you  see,  by  my  calling  this  Parliament  so  soon,  that  no  irregu- 
larities in  Parliament  shall  make  me  out  of  love  with  them ;  and  by 
this  means  offer  you  another  opportunity  of  providing  for  our  security 
here^  by  giving  that  countenance  and  protection  to  our  neighbours 
and  allies,  which,  you  cannot  but  know,  they  expect  from  us,  and 
extremely  stand  in  need  of,  at  this  instant ;  and  at  the  same  time  give 
one  evidence  more,  that  I  have  not  neglected  my  part  to  give  that 
general  satisfaction  and  security  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may 
be  attained,  if  you  on  your  parts  bring  suitable  dispositions  towards  it ; 
and  that  the  just  care  you  ought  to  have  of  religion  be  not  so  managed 
and  improved  into  unnecessary  fears,  as  may  be  made  a  pretence  for 
changing  the  foundation  of  the  government.  I  hope  the  example  of 
the  ill  success  of  former  heats  will  dispose  you  to  a  better  temper, 
and  not  so  much  to  inveigh  against  what  is  past,  as  to  consider  what 
is  best  to  be  done  in  the  present  conjuncture."     (Vol.  i.  p.  258— 260.) 

The  speech  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  succession 
to  the  Throne,  the  most  important  of  all  those  momentous  ques- 
tions  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  country,  and  the  one  on 
which  Lord  Russell  exerted  himself  in  parliament  more  than 
on  any  other.  At  first,  indeed,  he  had  been  averse  to  the  abso- 
lute exclusion  of  James,  and  wished  only  for  the  milder  mea- 
sure of  limiting  his  power.  The  comparative  merits  of  these 
two.  measures  not  only  caused  warm  debates  at  the  time,  but 
kave  furnished  a  fruitful  subject  of  controversy  ever  since. 
Chsu-les  repeatedly  stated  to  his  parliament  that  he  was  very 
willing  to  adopt  any  plan  they  should  suggest  for  removing  the 
fears  of  the  people  relative  to  a  Popish  successor,  except  that 
of  destroying  the  monarchy  itself,  or  cutting,  off  the  regular 
succession.    Ho\jffa?  he  would  have -performed  his  promises. 
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and  how  far  James  himself  would  have  felt  inclined  to  submit 
either  to  his  brother  or  to  parliament,  can  only  be  conjectured 
from  the  general  character  and  policy  of  the  Royal  parties. 
Too  probably  in  the  case  of  Charles — 

*— — — "  Ease  would  recant^ 
**  Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void." 

Lord  Russell,  as  we  have  intimated,  was  at  first  for  the  modi- 
fied scheme ;  but  whether  that  he  became  inflamed  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, or  that  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of^  se- 
curing the  Protestant  faith  and  civil  liberty,  m  case  of  the  ac- 
cession of  James,  presented  itself  to  his  mind  more  forcibly  as 
he  contemplated  more  fully  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
certain  it  is  that  he  at  length  became  one  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous advocates  for  complete  exclusion.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
bill  passed  the  Commons,  and  Russell  was  appointed  to  carry  it 
to  the  Lords,  he  ran  away  with  it  in  his  hand  in  spite  of  oppo- 
tion ;  though  many  members  of  the  Commons  wished  it  to  be 
kept  back  a  short  time  longer,  not  thinking  the  Lords  sufficiently 
prepared.  Finding  they  could  not  withhold  him,  a  number 
of  them  accompanied  him ;  and  when  the  bill  was  delivered 
^'  gave  a  mighty  shout."  It  was  thrown  out  of  the  House  of 
Lords  by  64  members  to  30,  on  which  occasion  Lord  Russell 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed  "  with  a  violence,"  adds  our  author, 
"  very  unusual  to  his  nature :  " — *'  If  my  own  father  had  been 
one  of  the  sixty-four,  I  should  have  voted  him  an  enemy  to  the 
king  and  kingdom."  The  Commons,  in  resentment,  withheld 
the  supplies  ;  Lord  Russell  having  declared  in  the  debate,  that 
*l  whenever  the  King  should  free  the  House  from  the  danger  of 
a  Popish  successor,  and  remove  from  his  coimcil  and  places  of 
trust  all  tl^ose  that  were  for  the  Duke's  interest,  he  should  be 
ready  to  give  all  he  had  in  the  world ;  but  till  then  a  vote  of 
money  would  only  have  the  effect  of  destroying  themselves 
with  their  own  hand."  Lord  Russell's  dying  declaration  given 
to  the  sheriff  upon  the  scaffold,  shows  the  ground  upon  which 
he  acted.  "  Iv*  says  he,  referring  to  the  limitations  proposed 
by  Charles,  "  they  were  sincerely  offered,  and  had  passed  into 
a  law,  the  Duke  would  then  have  been  excluded  from  the  power 
of  a  King,  and  the  government  be  quite  altered,  and  little 
more  than  the  name  of  a  king  left.  So  I  could  not  see  either 
sin  or  fault  in  the  one,  when  au  the  people  were  willing  to  admit 
the  other ;  but  thought  it  better  to  have  a  king  with  his  prero- 
gative, and  the  nation  easy  and  safe  under  him ;  than  a  king 
without  it,  which  would  breed  perpetual  jealousies  and  a  conti- 
nual struggle." 

The  result  of  the  exclusion  has  happily  proved  as  favourable 
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to  public  liberty  as  Lord  Russell  himself  could  Have  wished:  it 
is  however  but  fair  to  remark  that  there  would  not  have  been 
the  sattie  equity  in  excluding  James  by  anticipation^  as  in  set- 
ting him  aside  when  he  had  violated  his  coronation  oath^  and 
thu9  proved  himself  unworthy  to  reign.  Lord  Russell  and  his 
friends  could  not  assuredly  foretel,  however  shrewdly  they 
might  conjecture,  that  James  wo\ild  attempt  the  subversion  of 
the  constitution,  either  in  church  or  state.  It  was  well,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  intentions  be- 
fore he  was  finally  displaced. 

Our  author  has  given  some  interesting  passages  from  the 
debate  to  which  the  exclusion  bill  gave  rise.  The  great  im- 
portance of  this  measure/ which  was  afterwards  adopted  at  the 
revolution,  would  justify  longer  extracts  than  we  have  room  to 
afford.    The  friends  of  the  measure  urged  that  every  other  ex- 

?edient  was  incapable  of  reaching  the  case ;  and  that  if  the 
)uke  of  York  should  once  become  king,  he  would  have  such  a 
command  both  of  the  army  and  the  revenue  that  he  would  be 
enabled  to  put  in  effect  his  long  meditated  plans  for  subverting 
our  free  Protestant  constitution.  A  member  of  the  name  of 
Seymour  commented  with  some  ability,  as  follows,  on  the  other 
side  : 

"  *  Sir,  I  must  confess,'  he  said,  *  I  am  very  much  against  the  bring- 
ing in  of  this  bill ;  for  I  think  it  a  very  unfortunate  thing,  that,  whereat 
His  Majesty  hath  prohibited  but  one  thing  only,  we  should  so  soon 
fall  upon  it.  I  do  not  see  there  is  any  cause  why  we  should  fear  Po- 
pery so  much  as  to  make  us  run  into  such  an  extreme.  We  are  as- 
sured there  can  be  no  danger  durinff  His  Majesty's  life ;  so,  upon  an 
impartial  examination,  we  shall  find  there  can  be  no  great  reason  for 
apprehension  after  his  death,  though  the  Duke  should  outlive  and 
succeed  him,  and  be  of  that  religion.  Have  we  not  had  great  expe- 
rience of  his  love  for  this  nation  ?  Hath  he  not  always  squared  his 
actions  by  the  exactest  rules  of  justice  and  moderation  ?  Is  there  not 
a  possibility  of  being  of  the  Church,  and  not  of  the  Court,  of  Rome? 
Hath  he  not  bred  up  hi3  children  in  the  Protestant  religion ;  and 
showed  a  great  respect  for  all  persons  of  that  profession  ?  Would  it 
not  be  a  dangerous  thing  for  him  (I  mean  in  point  of  interest)  to  offer 
at  any  alteration  of  the  religion  established  by  law?  Can  any  man 
imagine  that  it  can  be  attempted  without  great  hazard  of  utterly  de- 
stroying both  himself  apd  family  ?  And  can  so  indiscreet  an  attempt 
be  expected  from  a  prince  so  abounding  in  prudence  and  wisdom? 
Bu#though  we  should  resolve  to  have  no  moderation  in  our  proceed- 
ings against  Papists,  yet  I  hope  we  shall  have  some  for  ourselves.  It 
cannot  be  imagined  that  such  a  law  will  bind  all  here  in  England,  or 
any  in  Scotland ;  and  it  is  disputed  whether  it  will  be  binding  in  Ire- 
land: so  that,  in  all  probability,  it  will  not  only  divide  us  amongst 
4>ur8elves,  but  the  thr^  kingdoms,  one  from  the  other,  and  occasion 
a  miserable  civil  war.    For  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  Duke  will 
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si^mit  to  it ;  and  to  disinherit  him  for  his  religion,  is  not  only  to  act 
according  to  the  Popish  principles,  but  to  give  cause  for  a  war  with 
all  the  Catholic  princes  in  Europe ;  and  that  must  occasion  a  standing 
army,  from  whom  there  will  be  more  danger  of  Popery  and  arbitrary 
government,  than  from  a  Popish  successor,  or  a  Popish  king/"  (VoL  i. 
p.  216—218.) 

Hampden's  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and  which 
our  noble  author  denominates  "  the  best  ground  upon  which  it 
could  be  placed,"  was  that  the  principles  of  Popery  tend  to  the 
alteration  of  the  government  and  religion  of  this  nation,  and  to 
introduce  "  superstition,  idolatry,  and  a  foreign  arbitrary 
power."  Mr.  Fox's  reasoning  on  the  subject  is  that  "  the  ques- 
tion of  whcU  are  to  be  the  powers  of  the  crown,  is  of  inferior 
importance  to  that  of  who  shall  wear  it ; "  so  that  excluding 
James  Stuart  was  a  slighter  and  less  important  innovation  on 
the  constitution,  than  admitting  him  and  abridging  his  power. 
*'  If  the  people,"  Mr.  Fox  argues,  **  be  the  sovereign,  and  the 
king  the  delegate,  it  is  better  to  change  the  bailift  than  to  in- 
jure the  farm  ;  but  if  the  king  be  the  proprietor,  it  is  better  the 
farm  should  be  impaired,  nay,  part  of  it  destroyed,  than  that 
the  whole  should  pass  over  to  an  usurper."  We  shall  only  say 
upon  this,  as  we  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  question,  that  a 
simile  is  not  necessg^rily  an  argument.  The  most  serious  objec- 
'  tion  to  the  measure  ip  our  minds  would  have  been  that  it  was 
virtually  rendering  the  monarchy  elective  instead  of  hereditary, 
and  thus  giving  countenance  to  those  injurious  principles 
which  of  late  years  have  so  greatly  agitated  society.  It  is  sel- 
dom safe  to  argue  respecting  the  *^  rights  of  man,''  ab  ovo  ;  we 
must  contemplate  rights  as  they  actually  exist  in  civil  society ; 
we  must  also  balance  one  man's  rights  with  another's ;  for  a 
Manchester  manufacturer  or  tradesman  has  as  great  a  **  right" 
to  be  protected  in  his  person  and  property,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  his  calling  free  from  intimidation,  as  a  Manchester  radical  to 
assemble  his  neighbours  to  hear  speeches  and  sign  petitions. 

It  is  some  relief  to  the  succession  of  painful  scenes  which 
characterized  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second,  to  reflect  that 
there  was  probably  much  retired  virtue  and  private  tranquillity 
existing  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  many  of  the  public  disasters 
fell  but  lightly  on  those  who  were  not  immediately  exposed  to 
die  storm.  . Russell's  own  family  scene,  was  one  of  exquisite 
attractions.  We  could  dwell  on  it  with  mdcmcholy  iatfrest, 
but  must  pass  it  by  for  the  present,  as*  we  may  have  occasion 
in  another  number  to  introduce  to  our  readers  an  original  vo- 
lume t>f  Letters,  by  Lady  Russell,  lately  published,  and  wfaxeh 
display  a  picture  of  connubial  and  domestio  felicity  of  the  «i06t 
simple  and  touching  kind.    The  reader  will,  however,  be  pleaeed 
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-ivith  one  short  specimen  from  the  volumes  before  us.  It  is  from 
Xady  Russell  to  her  husband,  dated  September  30th,  1681  : 

**  To  see  any  body  preparing  and  taking  their  way  to  see  what  I 
long  to  do  a  thousand  times  more  than  they,  makes  nie  not  endure  ta 

•  su&r  their  going,  without  saying  something  to  my  best  life,  thoagh  it 
•is  a  kind  of  anticipating  my  joy  when  we  shall  meet,  to  allow  myself  do 
much  before  the  time.  But  I  confess  I  feel  a  great  deal,  that  though 
I  left  London  with  great  reluctancy,  (as  'tis  easy  to  persuade  men  a 
woman  does,)  yet  that  I  am  likely  to  leave  Stratton  with  greater » 
They  will  tell  you  how  well  I  got  hither ;  and  how  well  I  found  our 
dear  treasure  here.  Your  boy  will  please  you ;  you  will,  I  think,  find 
him  improved,  though  I  tell  you  so  before^hand:  they  fancy  he  wanted 
you ;  for  as  soon  as  I  alighted,  he  followed,  calling  Papa :  but  1  sup> 
pose  'tis  the  word  he  has  most  command  of,  so  was  not  disobliged  by 

'  the  little  fellow.  The  girls  were  in  remembrance  of  the  happy  29th 
September,*  and  we  drank  your  health  after  a  red-deer  pye,  and  at 
night  the  girls  and  I  supt  on  a  sackposset :  nay,  master  would  have  his 

.room,  and  for  heat  burnt  his  fingers  in  the  posset ;  but  he  does  but  rub 

his  hands  for  it 1  do  propose  going  to  my  neighbour  Worsley's 

to-day.  Would  fain  be  telling  my  heart  more  things, — any  thing  to  be 
in  a  kind  of  talk  with  him ;  but  I  believe  Spencer  stays  for  my  di^atch. 
He  was  willing  to  go  early ;  but  this  was  to  be  the  delight  of  the 
morning,  and  the  support  of  the  day.  'Tis  written  in  bed,  thy  pil- 
low at  my  back,  where  thy  dear  head  shall  lie,  I  hope  to-morrow 
night,  and  many  more,  I  trust  in  his  mercy,  notwithstanding  all  our 
enemies,  or  ill-wishers.    Love  and  be  willing  to  be  loved  by, 

R.  Russell."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  2,  $.} 

The  author's  access  to  family  papers,  with  his  zeal  in  inyes- 
tigating  and  weighing  whatever  could  be  foimd  in  print  relative 
to  his  Ulustrious  ancestor,  have  enabled  him  to  give  a  copious 
and  peculiarly  interesting  account  of  his  life,  trial,  and  closing 
scene.  The  principal  occurrences  are  too  well  known  as  histo- 
rical facts  to  need  our  recapitulation.  With  regard  to  the  Rye- 
lnouse  plot,  at  least  to  Lord  Russell's  alleged  concern  in  it,  we 
do  not  differ  materially  from  our  author  that  '*  the  consultations 
in  which  Lord  Russell  took  a  part,  related  to  the  means  of  re- 
sisting the  government,  but  that  no  plan  of  rebellion  was  any- 

-  wise  matured ; " — we  mean  by  his  Lordship,  for  we  think  it  quite 
clear  that  some  unprincipled  agents  in  that  conspiracy  were  for 
carryipg  matters  to  anv  excess.  Our  noble  author  having,  ac- 
quitted his  ancestor  of  the  crime  of  high  treason,  proceeds  to 
ei^mine  "  how  far  he  was  justified  in  consulting  and  debating 

.  on  the  practicability  of  raising  an  insurrection ;  '*  and  after  a  re- 
view of  the  circumstances  of  the  times/  defends  him  on  every 

• .  othet  ground  but  that  of  **  prudence  ;"  the  people  not  being  then 

.  ripe  for  such  a  scheme.     In  all  cases  of  resistance  to  govcm- 

•   Lord  Russeirs  birthday. 
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ment^  remarks  the  noble  author,  *'  prudence  is  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other,  a  moral  duty ;  for  by  a  mistake  in  calculation, 
the  lives  of  thousands  may  be  hazarded,  and  the  chains  of  the 
people  more  completely  rivetted/'  We  could  imagine  that 
when  hi$  Lordship  perused  this  sentence  he  had  in  his  eye  the 
celebrated  declaration  of  Mr.  Fox,  before-mentioned,  except, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Fox  contra-distinguishes  "  prudence  "  and 
^'  morality,"  while  his  Lordship  makes  the  one  the  measure  of 
Ihe  other.  Against  sentiments  of  this  kind,  especially  at  a 
feverish  moment  like  the  present,  we  cannot  too  strongly  pro- 
test ;  we  look  upon  them  with  abhorrence.  Trembling  for  the 
state  of  the  country  and  the  aspect  of  the  times,  we  feel  the 
necessity  of  exhorting  all  classes  of  society  to  inculcate  in 
others,  and  to  practise  themselves,  the  sound,  christian,  and  we 
hesitate  not  to  say  constitutional  doctrine,  that  submission  to 
authority  is  an  affair  of  duty  as  well  as  expediency. 

We  must  pass  over  Lord  Russell's  trial  with  a  single  excul- 
patory passage  from  his  Lordship's  address  to  the  court,  which 
our  author  has  copied  from  the  original  manuscript  in  Lord 
Russell's  hand-writing,  endorsed  by  Lady  Russell  ''  My  Lord's 
own-hand ; — concerns  his  trial : " 

"  To  answer,  in  short,  what  is  laid  to  my  charge,  I  do  in  the  first 
j[>lace  declare,  that  I  have  ever  had  a  heart  sincerely  loyal  and  affec- 
tionate to  the  King  and  government,  (which  I  look  up  to  as  the  best 
of  governments,)  and  have  always  as  fervently  wished  and  prayed  for 
His  Majesty's  long  life,  as  any  man  living." 

•*  And  now  to  have  it  intimated,  as  if  I  were  agreeing  or  abetting 
to  his  murder,  (I  must  needs  say,)  is  very  hard ;  for  I  have  ever 
looked  upon  the  assassination  of  any  private  person  as  an  abominable, 
barbarous,  and  inhuman  thing,  tehdmg  to  the  destruction  of  all  so- 
ciety ;  how  much  more  the  assassination  of  a  prince !  which  cannot 
^enter  into  my  tlioughts  without  horror  and  detestation :  especiallv 
considering  him  as  my  natural  prince,  and  one  upon  whose  death 
such  dismal  consequences  are  but  too  like  to  ensue.  An  action  so 
abominably  wicked,  rash,  and  inconsiderate,  that  none  but  desperate 
wretches,  or  mad  men  could  contrive.  And  can  it  be  believed  that,  my 
circumstances,  and  the  past  actions  of  my  life  considered,  I  should  be 
capable  of  being  guilty  of  so  horrid  a  design  ?     Certainly  it  cannot." 

"As  for  goine  about  to  make  or  raise  a  rebellion ;  that,  likewise, 
is  a  thing  so  wicked,  and  withal  impracticable,  that  it  never  entered 
into  my  thoughts.  Had  I  been  disposed  to  it,  I  never  found,  by  all 
my  observation,  that  there  was  the  least  disposition  or  tendency  to  it 
in  the  people.  And  it  is  known,  rebellion  cannot  be  now  made  here 
as  in  former  times  by  a  few  great  men.** 

"  I  have  been  always  for  preserving  the  g^emment  upon  the  due 
basis,  and  ancient  foundation ;  and  for  having  things  redressed  in  a 
Jegal  parliamentary  way ;   always  against  all  irregularities  and  inno- 
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vatipns  whatsoever ;  and  so  I  shall  be,  I  am  sure>  to  my,  dying  day,  be 
it  sooner  or  later.*'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  59, 60.) 

Every  possible  effort  was  made  by  his  affectionate  and  heroic 
lady  to  save  his  life ;  the  king  and  the  duke  were  petitioned,  but 
in  vain.  The  act  of  petitioning  was  against  Lord  RusselPs 
ovni  wish,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  afflict  nis  wife  with  the  ap- 

Eearance  of  a  haughty  silence  towards  his  sovereign ;  though 
e  remarked  to  Bishop  (then  Dr.)  Burnet  on  the  subject  of  his 
petition :  "  This  will  be  printed,  and  will  be  selling  about  the 
streets  when  I  am  hanged."  He  would  not  however  yield  in 
any  article  of  his  opinions  to  save  his  life  ;  he  strenuously,  but 
modestly  and  with  great  gentleness,  resisted  the  efforts  of  his 
friends  and  spiritual  advisers,  Burnet  and  Tillotson,  to  induce 
him  to  acknowledge  that  resistance  was  unlawful,  though 
buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  pardon  in  case  of  compliance.  His 
wife,  that  incomparable  woman,  in  whom  were  united  firmness 
and  tenderness,  of  the  most  melting  affection  and  the  most  in* 
flexible  principle,  supported  him  m  his  imprisonment,  as  she 
had  heroically  assisted  nim  during  his  trial,  and  never,  by  the 
slightest  intimation,  urged  him  to  sacrifice  his  sincerity  for  the^ 
sake  of  his  life,  or  of  those  he  loved  far  better  than  life  itself. 

The  week  which  elapsed  between  his  trial  and  execution  was 
chiefly  employed  in  drawing  up  a  paper  containing  an  avowal 
of  his  principles  and  conduct.  Every  sientence  was  deeply 
weighed,  and  submitted  to  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Burnet,  who 
published  the  journal  of  his  conversation.  The  Woburn  MSS* 
contain  other  interesting  particulars. 

<'  Of  his  own  death,  he  spoke  with  calmness  and  deliberate  resign 
nation.  He  often  said  that  he  had  passed  over  the  best  part  of  his 
life,  for  he  had  lived  two  parts  in  three ;  and  he  could  not  think  that 
the  remaining  third  would  nave  been  as  comfortable  as  the  two  former 
had  been.  He  told  his  wife  that  he  was  so  willing  to  leave  the  world, 
he  was  even  willing  to  leave  her.  Yet  upon  receiving  a  letter  from  her, 
when  he  first  went  to  the  Tower,  concealed  in  a  cold  chicken,  he  had 
said  that  he  was  at  that  moment  above  all  earthly  things ;  above  Lieu- 
tenant, Constable,  King,  or  Duke." 

^'  When  alone  with  Dr.  Burnet,  he  spoke  with  the  greatest  serious- 
ness. He  said,  that,  as  for  death,  he  thanked  God,  that  as  a  man,  he 
never  was  afraid  of  it ;  and  did  not  consider  it  with  so  much  appre- 
hension as  the  drawing  of  a  tooth.  But  he  said  he  found  the  courage 
of  a  man  that  could  venture  in  the  heat  of  blood,  was  very  different 
from  the  courage  of  a  dying  Christian,  and  dying  in  cold  blood. 
That  must  come  from  an  inward  peace  of  conscience,  and  assurance 
of  the  mercy  of  God ;  and  he  had  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  though, 
from  the  first  day  of  his  imprisonment,  he,  reckon^  he  was  a  dead 
man,  it  had  never  given  him  any  sort  of  trouble.  He  added,  that  God 
ku^w  the  trouble  he  bad  been  in  some  weeks  before,  when  his  son  was 
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ill,  had  gone  nearer  his  heart,  and  taken  more  of  his  rest  from  him^ 
than  his  present  condition  had  done ;  and  that  he  had  had  a  cholie  a 
little  while  before,  which  had  so  oppressed  his  spirits,  that  he  saw 
how  little  a  man  could  do,  if  he  came  to  die  in  such  a  manner ;  where-*  ' 
as  he  had  now  all  his  thoughts  perfectly  about  him,  and  had  no  other 
apprehensions  of  death  than  being  a  little  gazed  at  by  his  frjends  and 
enemies,  and  a  moment's  pain.  Though  he  had  been  guilty  of  many 
defects  and  failings  (amongst  which  he  reckoned  the  seldom  receiving 
the  sacrament),  yet,  he  thanked  God  he  had  a  clear  conscience,  not 
only  in  relation  to  the  public  (in  which  he  had  gone  so  sincerely,  th&t 
he  was  sure  he  had  nothing  to  answer  for  but  sins  of  ignorance,  and  ' 
some  indecent  discourses,  in  which  he  had  been  generally  more  guilty 
by  hearing  them,  and  being  pleased  with  them,  than  by  much  spedcing) 
but  in  relation  to  all  his  other  concerns.     (Vol.  ii.  p.  89, 91.) 

He  could  not  readily  suppress  his  scorn  for  the  infamous 
Lord  Howard,  who  had  been  his  betrayer,  and  had  informed 
against  him,  and  (probably  by  penury,)  taken  away  his  life. 
He  said,  he  would  not  injure  him  if  it  were  in  his  power ;  but 
he  could  not  help  thinking  very  ill  of  him  and  despising  him. 
Bnmet  satisfied  his  conscience  by  quoting  to  him  the  fifteenth 
Psalm,  with  a  view  to  shew  that  it  is  lawful  to  despise  a  vile 

Eerson.  He  felt  no  difficulty  in  writing  a  letter  to  the  king  to 
e  presented  after  his  death ;  for,  he  said,  that  though  he  never 
did  any  thing  which  he  thought  contrary  to  the  royal  interest, 
he  had  used  many  railleries  and  other  indecent  ex^pression^,  for 
which  he  pteyed  God  to  forgive  him,  and  for  which  he  resolved 
to  ask  the  king's  pardon.  His  preparation  for  death,  and  his 
last  interviews  with  his  wife  and  children,  must  not  be  passed 
over. 

"  Friday  being  the  day  he  had  fixed  for  receiving  the  sacrament,  he 
determined  to  pass  the  day  as  he  would  have  done  the  Sunday,  had  he 
lived  so  long.  The  sacrament  was  given  him  early  in  the  morning, 
(his  servant  receiving  it  with  him)  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  (Tillot- 
son.)  Aft;er  he  had  received  it,  the  Dean  asked  him  if  he  believed  all 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  taught  by  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. He  answered,  "  Yes,  truly."  Then  he  asked  him  if  he  forgave 
all  persons.  That  he  said  he  did  from  his  heart.  Then  the  Dean  told 
htm,  he  hoped  he  would  discharge  his  conscience  in  full  and  firee  con- 
fession. He  said  that  he  had  done  it.  Upon  which  the  Dean  lefb 
him ;  and  Dr.  Burnet,  in  the  course  of  the  morning  preached  two  ser- 
mons to  him.  In  the  interval  he  told  him,  he  could  not  pretend  to 
such  high  joys  and  longings  as  Dr.  B.  had  spoken  of,  but  on  an  entire 
resignation  of  himsdf  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  perfect  serenity  of 
mind.  He  said  he  was  sometimes  troubled  because  he  had  not  those 
longings  which  were  felt  by  Mr-  Hampden,  a  friend  for  whom  he  had 
great  kindness  and  esteem.  Mr.  Hampden  had  a  few  days  before, 
given  him,  from  Mr.  Baxter,  his  book  of  Dying  Thoughts,  tnen  lately, 
publtsked,  from  which  he  derived  great  conm>rt.    He  said  he  waa 
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iRQoh  concerned  at  the  cloud  which  seemed  to  be  over  his  country  t 
but  he  hoped  his  death  would  do  more  service  than  his  life  could  hare 
done.  After  dinner,  he  signed  the  copies  of  his  paper,  and  desired  it 
might  be  sent  to  the  press.  He  then  receivedafewofhis  friends,  and  took 
his  leave  of  his  children.  On  this  occasion,  the  fondness  of  a  father  did  , 
not  prevent  him  from  maintaining  the  constancy  of  his  temper.  A  • 
little  before  he  went  to  eat  his  supper,  he  said  to  Lady  Russell,  *  Stay 
and  sup  ivith  me ;  let  us  eat  our  last  earthly  food  together.*  He  talked 
very  cheerfully  during  supper  on  various  subjects,  and  particularly  of 
his  two  daughters.  He  mentioned  several  passages  of  dying  men  with 
great  freedom  of  spirit ;  and  when  a  note  was  sent  to  his  wife,  con- 
taining a  new  project  for  his  preservation,  he  turned  it  into  ridicule,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  those  who  were  with  him,  and  were  not  them* 
selves  able  to  x;ontain  their  griefe,  were  amazed.  They  could  not 
conceive  how  his  heart,  naturally  so  tender,  could  resist  the  impressioa 
of  their  sorrow.  In  the  day  time  he  had  bled  at  the  nose,  on  which 
he  said,  <  I  shall  not  now  let  blood  to  divert  this :  that  will  be  done  to* 
morrow.*  And  when  it  rained  hard  that  night,  he  said,  *  Such  a 
rain  to-morrow  will  spoil  a  great  show,  which  is  a  dull  thing  on  a 
rainy  day.* 

"  Before  his  wife  left  him,  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and  said,  *  This 
flesh  you  now  feel,  in  a  few  hours,  must  be  cold.'  At  ten 
o'clock  she  left  him.  He  kissed  her  four  or  five  times ;  and  she  so 
governed  her  sorrow,  as  not  to  add,  by  the  sight  of  her  distress,  to  the 
pain  of  separation.  Thus  they  parted,  not  with  sobs  and  tears,  but 
with  a  composed  silence;  the  wife  wishing  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
the  husband,  and  the  husband  of  the  wife,  they  both  restrained  the 
expression  of  a  grief  too  great  to  be  relieved  by  utterance/ 

"  When  she  was  gone  he  said,  *  Now  the  bitterness  of  death  js 
past.'  And  he  then  run  but  into  a  long  discourse  concerning  her^ 
saying,  how  great  a  blessing  she  had  been  to  him,  and  what  a  misery 
it  would  have  been  to  him,  if  she  had  not  had  that  magnanimity  of 
spirit,  joined  to  her  tenderness,  as  never  to  have  desired  him  to  ao  a 
base  thing  to  save  his  life.  Whereas,  what  a  week  he  should  have 
passed,  if  she  had  been  crying  on  him  to  turn  informer,  and  to  be  a 
Lo«l  Howard ! "     (Vol.  ii.  p.  98—100.) 

His  views  of  eternity  were  solemn  and  afFecting.  He  spoke 
with  great  animation  of  the  new  prospects  which  would  open 
upon  the  soul  (Jn  suddenly  quitting  this  world,  which  he  com- 
pared to  a  blind  man  couched  for  a  cataract ;  '^  but  what,"  he 
said,  "  if  the  first  thing  he  saw  were  the  sun  rising !"  His  calm 
sleep  the  night  before  his  execution,  and  from  which  he  had 
not  awoke  when  Dr.  Burnet  entered  his  room  in  the  morning, 
is  among  the  most  exquisite  touches  of  this  deeply  pathetic 
history.  We  could  have  wished  our  author  had  given  us,  as  a 
companion  to  this  aflPecting  portrait,  the  parallel  case  of  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  more  especially  as  he  might  have  done  it  by  a 
passage  of  deep  pathos  from  his  favourite  author,  Mr.  Fox,  and 
one  wnich  does  honour  to  the  heart  of  that  statesman.    The 
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Btory  must  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers.  Argyle^  though 
the  fatal  sentence  had  been  passed^  dined  as  usual,  and 
conversed  with  his  friends ;  after  which,  retiring  to  his  cbam- 
bar,  he  fell  calmly  asleep.  While  he  was  in  bed,  a  member 
of  the  council  applied  for  admittance  to  his  presence,  but  was 
told  he  was  asleep,  and  had  desired  not  to  be  disturbed.. 
Disbelieving  the  account,  the  deor  of  the  chamber  was 
thrown  halt  open,  and  there  he  beheld,  "  enjoying  (says  Mr.. 
Fox)  a  sweet  and  tranquil  slumber,  the  man  who,  by  the  doom 
of  him  and  his  fellows,  was  to  die  within  the  space  of  two  short 
hours."  Struck  with  the  sight  he  hurried  away,  and  hiding^ 
himself  in  the  lodgings  of  an  acquaintance  who  lived  near  the 
spot,  he  flung  himself  upon  a  bed  with  the  appearance  of  a  man 
suffering  under  excruciating  torture.  His  friend,  concluding  he 
was  ill,  offered  him  wine  :  **  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  that  will 
not  help  me ;  I  have  been  in  at  Argyle,  and  saw  him  sleeping 
as  pleasantly  as  ever  a  man  did  witnui  an  hour  of  eternity :  but, 

as  for  me "     "  What  a  satisfactory  spectacle,"  exclaims 

Mr.  Fox,  *'  for  a  philosophical  mind,  to  see  the  oppressor,  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  envying  his  victim  !  What  an  acknow- 
ledgment  of  the  superiority  of  virtue!  What  an  affecting  and 
forcible  testimony  to  the  value  of  that  peace  of  mind  which 
innocence  alone  can  confer !  We  know  not  who  this  man  was ; 
but  when  we  reflect  that  the  guilt  which  agonized  him  was  pro- 
bably incurred  for  the  sake  of  some  vain  title,  or  at  least  of 
some  increase  of  wealth,  which  he  did  not  want,  and  knew  not 
how  to  enjoy,  our  disgust  is.tumed  into  something  like  compas- 
sion for  that  very  foolish  class  of  men  whom  the  world  calls  wise 
in  their  generation." — We  are  almost  angry  with  ourselves  for 
wishing  that  Lord  Howard  had  also  been  introduced  to  his  vic- 
tim under  similar  circumstances. 

We  must  pass  over  the  particulai^s  of  the  last  awful  scene  in 
which  the  sufferer  was  so  supported  by  religion,  that  Burnet 
attests  that  he  saw  no  change  m  his  looks,  and  that,  there  was 
no  trembling,  though  at  the  moment  in  which  he  looked,  the 
executioner  nappened  to  be  laying  his  axe  to  his  neck  to  direct 
,him  in  giving  him  the  fatal  stroke. 
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Am.  X. — A  System  of  Education  for  the  Infant  King  of  Rome, 
and  other  French  Princes  of  the  Blood,  drawn  up  bu  the  Im- 
perial  Council  of  State,  with  the  Approbation,  ana  under  the 
personal  Superinteridance,  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  London. 
Lackingtbn  and  Co.     1820.  8vo.  pp.  173. 

CjiO  through  all  the  predicables/*  exclaims  a  schoolmaster, 
anxious  to  prompt  the  tardy  genius  and  invention  of  a  dull 
pupil  in  the  construction  of  a  theme.  We  can  honestly  assure 
our  readers,  that  we  have  "gone  through  all  the  predicables" 
relative  to  the  work  before  us,  without  acquiring  the  information 
which  may  be  expected  at  our  hands.  We  have  asked  in 
due  form,  who  is  its  author,  and  what  is  its  object,  and  when 
it  was  written,  and  wherefore  it  was  drawn  up,  without  obtain- 
ing any  more  precise  information  than  that  conveyed  in  the  title 
page,  and  which  is  no  information  at  all.  Such  of  our  readers 
as  have  a  taste  for  problems,  may  accompany  us  through  the 
sin^ar  obscurities  of  these  pages,  which,  for  our  better  edifi- 
cation, are  given  both  in  French  and  English,  but  a  great  part 
of  which  we  have  found  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than 
**  downright  heathen  Greek." 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  title  page,  and  extract  its  information, 
such  as  it  is,  drop  by  drop.  We  there  find  a  very  familiar 
phrase  employed  m  a  very  new  sense :  "  A  St/stem  of  Edu- 
cation,*' means  *'  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  ;"  a  collection 
of  hints  and  enigmas,  political  and  metaphysical,  without  or- 
der, or  connexion,  or  plan.  All  that  we  can  collect  really  sys- 
tematic is  an  attempt  to  make,  by  due  course  of  art  and  artifice, 
a  well-accomplished  tyrant,  haply,  should  fortune  prove  in  a 
propitious  mood,  "  a  second  Napoleon." 

This  "  System,"  we  are  next  informed,  was  drawn  up  for  the 
"  Infant  King  of  Rome,  and  other  French  Princes  of  the  Blood." 
Who  these  other  princes  are,  or  were  to  have  been,  we  are  not 
told,  but  conclude  they  were  put  down  by  anticipation,  and 
were  reckoned  as  imperial  chickens  before  they  were  hatched. 
The  experiment  was,  however,  in  the  first  instance  to  have  been 
tried  upon  the  "  Infant  King  of  Rome."  Writers  have  differed 
remarkably  as  to  the  time  wnen  the  education  of  a  child  should 
commence.  Rousseau,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  would  begin 
not  only  physical,  but  moral  and  even  intellectual  education  '*  in 
cunabulis.^^  Others  would  *'  trust  these  things  to  nature,"  and 
allow  a  child  to  pick  up  its  religion  and  principles,  and  even 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  as  ducks  learn  to  swim,  or  *'  black- 
birds to  whistle:"  we  beg  pardon,  ducks  and  blackbirds  are 
taught  these  accomplishments  by  their  anxious  parents,  and 
with  some  invasion  of  their  infant  rights  and  liberties. 
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Miss  Appleton,  the  amiable  authoress  of  **  Private  Edu- 
cation," in  another  work  of  her^s  just  published,  and  entitled 
*'  Early  Education,  or  the  Management  of  Children  considered^ 
with  a  View  to  their  future  Character,"  has  shewn  very  clearly 
that  much  may  be  done  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  a  child  by 
attention  to  minute  circumstances  in  its  very  irifancy.  Her 
work  contains  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  well  deserves 
perusal,  though  it  is  somewhat  long,  and  enters  into  too  many 
trivial  details  and  anecdotes,  faults  from  which  those  justly-valued 
publications  on  nearly  the  same  subject,  the  '*  Hints  on  Nursery 
Discipline"  of  Mrs.  Hoare,  (for  why  should  we  conceal  her 
name  any  more  than  that  of  her  benevolent  sister,  Mrs.  Fry?) 
and  the  '*  Practical  View  of  Christian  Education  in  its  early 
Stages,"  by  a  highly-respected  gentleman,  who,  although  well 
known,  chooses  to  be  anonymous,  are  exempt.  Mothers  and 
elder  sisters  will,  however,  probably  thank  Miss  Appleton  for 
these  little  details,  which  we  critics  blame ;  and  from  which 
they  may  learn  how  to  comport  themselves  with  due  propriety 
to  their  infant  charges  from  tne  dangerous  period  in  which  they 
first  become  enamoured  of  kittens  and  lighted  candles,  to  the 
time  when  the  rudiments  of  the  future  character  are  clearly 
developed.  Miss  Appleton  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  a  catalogue 
raisonnee  of  children's  books.  She  does  not^  however,  appear 
to  have  been  very  favourably  situated  for  executing  this  part  of 
her  task,  having  depended  on  two  or  three  booksellers  to  send 
her  down  into  the  country  what  they  thought  right.  She  has, 
in  consequence,  omitted  some  of  the  best  little  works  in  the 
language,  and  has  substituted  for  them  several  second-rate  pro- 
ductions. Her  recommendations  are,  however,  generally  very 
good ;  but  we  are  credibly  informed,  that  she  labours  under 
great  literary  disgrace  in  the  nursery,  for  her  remark,  that  **  The 
Baby's  Dance,"  in  the  Miss  Taylors'  *'  Rhymes,"  is  proh  pudor! 
**  very  silly." 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  accomplished  judges  of  these  grave 
matters;  but  as  "babies,"  we  suppose,  must  be  danced  and 
sung  to,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  Miss  Taylor's  metrical 
(Quartette  is  a  very  wholesome  substitute  for  the  voluble  non- 
sense which  nurses  are  accustomed  to  pour  into  the  ears  of 
children.  It  violates  no  rule  of  syntax  or  prosody,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  "  nursery  rhymes  of  our  ancestors ; 
and  the  assertions  contained  in  it,  namely,  that  the  subject  of 
the  experiment  "  capers,"  and  *'  crows,"  and  ^  dances,"  at  the 
proper  part  of  the  cadence,  is  to  the  full  as  probable,  and  quite 
as  elegant,  as  that. "Mother  Hubbard  went  to  her  cubbard^^ 
{scilicet,  cup-board,)  or  other  rhymes  which  Miss  Taylor  pro- 
bably had  m  her  eye,  and  intended  to  supersede.  We  have 
not  touched  upon  this  subject,  without  Hiighty  fears  respectii^ 
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our  dignity^  and  sirotfcld  not  havfe  reBBfcured  upon  it  at  M,  but; 
imder  Ac  safe  conducft  of  "  the  infant  King  of  Rftme/'  and  th^ 
*'  imperial  council  of  state,"  and  with  "the  appvobation^  <aA^ 
ndider  the  snperintendance  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon/' 

We  have  no  means  whaterer  of  judging  whether  these  partiteS' 
were  really  the  authors  of  the  strange  production  betoc  nsj^? 
All  that^he  anonymous  editor  informs  us  of  on  ihe  subject/*  is^^ 
tbaJt  *'  when  the  imperial  family  was  obliged  to  abiibesclfil  tke»' 
throne,  the  manmsorrpty  with  a  great  variety  of  state  papers  aiMt 
original  documents,  which  had  been  deposited  at  St.  GIomI^ 
fell  intd  the  haads  of  a  gentleman  ivho  has  enrich^  his  countfy*^, 
men  mth  memy  things  of'  a  similar  nature"    The  name  of  thift^ 
benefactor  to  his  country,  this  "  ieornkm  arida  nutrix"  is  n»tr. 
added ;  but  we  are  very  suspicious  of  productions  froaaa  s«lck  • 
prolific  sources.    We  must  not,  however,  forget  to  add,  that,, 
the  newspaper  advertisement  which  announced  the  worky  atitteci^ 
what  the  preface  does  not  mentioti,  that  to  obviate  doubtOT' 
^ttsptcion^  **  the  original  manuscript  of  this  extraoirdinary  pro^^ 
duction  is  deposited  at  the  publishers,  where  it  may  be  seeiit'*i 
"  My  great  grandfather/'  said  an  Irish  witness,  "'  built  liiat 
wall  with  his  own  hands^  and  if  your  lordship  does  not  beber^ 
my  word,  there  is  the  wall  still  in  existence  to  speak  for  ^itHlfJ* 
Of  the  ptt>bable  authenticity  of  the  work  our  readers  will  bft 
able  to  judge  from  the  remarks  and  extracts  which  we  may  iia¥e> 
occasion  to  produce.  • 

The  publication  is  ushered  in  by  a  priefcw5e  fcom  the  pen. of 
the  editor  or  translator,  in  which  he  ascribes  the  *'  extraordinary 
events"  of  Bonaparte's  life,  "rather  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  than  to  a  depravity  of  morals, 
or  to  any  great  superiority  of  genius."  On  this  statement  we 
should  be  inclined  to  remark,  that  no  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances could  have  placed  Bonaparte  in  the  situation  of  Em-, 
peror  of  France,  and  conqueror  and  arbiter .  of  the  continent, 
without  the  union  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  two  oither^ 
ingredients  which  are  mentioned  as  scarcely  entering. iixlo>  hiBd 
cbataoter.  Dsepravity  of  heart  was  indispensable  for  a  man 
who  was  to  wade  through  injustice  and  cruelty  to  a  throrie ;  nor-, 
was  talent,  at  lea^t  of  a  certain  sort,  less  necessary  in  order  to 
discover  the  fit  conjunctures  of  circumstances,  to  plan  mea- 
sures, and  to  fathom  and  guide  men  of  various  passions  and 
interests,  so  as  to  render  every  thing  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
His  personal  ambition.  Bonaparte  possessed  undeniably  that 
species  of  talent,  which,  in  any  society,  (except,  indeed,  among 
truly  wise  and  virtuous  men)  would  have  made  him  a  leader* 
He jVfas. prompt^  daring,,  and  intrepid;  he  could  be  cool  and 
insinuating;  and  could  assume  a  port  and  gestwfewieU'oalrf 
diMUd  to  commaiidy  mtimidate, ;  or  persuade^   .The  mnkitlide, 
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t  S^lyidefff^  and  the  miaicihless  kssods  to  be  leaumed  iVom  it, 
•  nutwraUy  led  us  into  this  opinion.  No  sympathetic  reader  cttn 
peruse  the  fallowing  passage  without  feeling  now  deep  an  injury 
JFrsMice  \iaiS  sustained  by  the  restoration  of  such  inimitable  works 
,  of  art,  and  without  mingling  his'teare  with  those  of  the  Parisi- 
^s,  wiio  jusUy  deprecated  an  ey^ut  not  less  injurious  it  seems 
%o-  ihe  moral  dignity  and  good  government  of  the  nation  than 
aQQOrtifying  to  its  pride* 

"  Dazzled  with  the  sun,  go  and  see  the  Apollo,  and  be  not  weary  of 
admiring  it:  art  haS'  produced  nothing  equal  to  it  in  beauty. 

^*  But  before  your  pupil  may  be  capable  of  exalting  his  mind  to  the 

.  befght  of  this  masterpiece,  let  him  see  it  frequently,  and  allow  t^ 

.  chj^m  of  the  model  to  operate  on  the  imitative  propensit;)r  of  the  child : 

assist  its  influence,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  infant  placing  himself  in 

the  attitude  of  the  Apollo,  and  endeavouring  to  assume  its  noble  air* 

"  But  when  age  and  your  lessons  have  imparted  to  him  a  feeling  of 
ail  this  statue  inspires,  you  may  make  him  comprehend  the  great  pow- 
er of  the  turn  of  the  head,  of  attitudes,  and  of  forms;  which  the  artist 
■felt  so  profoundly,  that  he  has  surpassed  all  mortal  beauty, and  made  of 
'him  a  god.  Do  not  forget  the  forehead,  that  beams  encouragement  on 
the  good ;  the  mouth,  that  repels  the  wicked  with  disdain,  and  the  arm 
that  punishes  hira.  Divine  whole!  giving  at  once  lessons  of  the  sub- 
Hme  and  graceful,  of  strength  and  majesty;  ennobling  in  proportion  as 
it  is  ctptemi^ated,  and  still  aferding  improvement,  could  the  beholder 
xf  main  always  admiring  it. 

"  But  if  nature  do  not  correspond  to  your  greatness ;  if  she  refuse 
to  model  your  frame,  so  as  to  render  it  consonant  with  the  views  of  the 
fate  assigned  you  by  your  birth ;  let  your  eyes  be  fixed  on  those  divine 
lineaments,  and  endeavour  to  reproduce  them."     (P.  20-^22.) 

But  we  are  anticipating ;  let  us  ^vert  to  the  beginning  of  the 
work.  "  The  first  object,"  it  is  remarked,  "  of  this  education 
'will  be  to  know  how  to  lose  time  judiciously ;"  by  which  oddly 
constructed  assertion  is  only  meant  that  the  period  of  infancy 
and  childhood  ought  not  to.be  burdened  with  intellectual  pur- 
suits, but  to  be  employed  in  *'  giving  a  healthy  and  robust  frame 
by  means  of  exercises  and  games."  Napoleon,  if  he  had  any 
liand  in  the  treatise,  was  certainly  very  wise  in  this  article  pf  hxs 
system,  for  a  precocity  of  intellect  is  never  favourable  to  the  full 
and  perfect  developement  of  the  powers,  either  of  body  or  mind. 
The  public  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  aod  to  Miss  Edgeworth  for 
their  wholesome  suggestions  on  this  subject.  It  is  an  esftenti^ 
part  of  their  system  that  a  child  should  not  outrun  itself;  that 
it  should  not  read  and  converse  fluently  before  it  has  ideas 
commensurate  with  its  vocabulary,  or  unfold  its  infant  mind  in 
rsifji  exhausting  luxuriance  to  the  injury  of  its  physical  powers. 
"  A  man  who  during  his  whole  life  could  never  write  any  tUog 
that  was  worth  reading  would  find  it  but  poor  consolation  to 
reflect  the^t  he  was  in  joming^hand  Ix^or^  he  was  five  yea^s  oUt/.* 
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'*  TKe  memory  of  Ae  phenomenon  of  being  able  to  read  before 
other  children  can  articulate,"  adds  l^r.  or  Miss  Edgeworth^ 
**  would  remain  only  with  his  doating  grandmother." 

Our  French  preceptor  has,  it  seems,  two  mighty  advantages 
in  his  system ;  for  human  nature  we  are  there  taught  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  spotless  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  on  it  may  be 
written  with  the  greatest  ease  the  characters  of  perfectibility. 
"  II  nous  suffise  que  Thomme  soit  6ow,  perfectible.''  We  couid 
almost  fancy  that  this  part  of  the  system  had  been  wrought  in 
the  loom  of  *Mr.  Owen,  of  New  Lanark ;  with  tfiis  difference, 
however,  that  Mr.  Owen  seems  to  think  this  natural  goodness 
of  heart  universal,  and  without  exception,  whereas  the  French 
sage  allows  that  "  the  good  and  the  bad  are,  in  their  commence- 
ment, men  happily  or  unhappily  constituted  Jn/  nature^  or  wisely  or 
absurdly  directed  by  their  instructors."  The  original  is  more 
expressive;  " Bien ou  mal  n6s,  bien ou  mal goavem^s."  But,  says 
the  book,  and  so  say  we,  ^'  Arretons  ces  g^n^ralit^s ;"  enough 
of  these  generalities ;  and,  let  us  go  on  to  the  next  page,  where 
we  find  Bonaparte  and  his  council  moralizing  in  the  most  • 
touching  manner  upon  the  amiable  virtues.  "  Man,  a  creature 
with  a  thousand  weaknesses,  is  never  more  strong,"  they  ex- 
claim, *'  than  when  he  implores ;  his  strength  lies  in  his  good- 
ness, and  his  sympathy."     "  TWo  principles  govern  the  world 

love  and  fear For  ourselves  (Bonaparte  loquitur !)  who 

incline  to  the  principle  of  love,  we  shall  say  with  the  poet,"  dec. 
Amiable  man!  and  his  son,  too,  what  an  infant  prodigy  must 
he  have  been  to  merit  the  following  description:  "  It  may 
be  that  nature  has  endowed  your  pupil  with  a  genius  above 

J^our  force  to  direct  it :  it  may  oe  that  instead  of  falling  to  your 
ot  to  excite  and  animate  it,  you  may  unfortunately  bring  it 
down  to  your  own  level."  *'  Oh,  beware  of  committing  an  in- 
tellectual murder  J'* 

As  an  illustration  of  a  child  rendered  "hateful  and  hope- 
less" by  injudicious  treatment,  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Burgundy  is  mentioned.  The  name  of  that  Marcellus  gives 
vibration  to  a  string  which  has  no  unison  with  the  key-note 
from  which  it  was  struck.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  turn 
from  the  miserable  jargon  of  wretched  metaphysics  and  worse 
morality  of  this  **  Imperial  Council  of  State,"  to  the  wise, 
manly,  and  Christian  instnictions  of  a  Fenelon.  Let  the  reader 
figure  to  himself  the  '*  Infant  King  of  Rome,"  educated  on  the 
principles  of  this  treatise,  (happy  for  him  to  have  been  early 
removed  from  the  contagion !)  and  contrast  the  pride,  the  ty- 
ranny, the  hypocrisy,  which  such  a  system  of  royal  education 
was  calculated  and  intended  to  foster,  with  the  ingenuousness, 
tfce  really  noble  spirit,  and  the  Christian  piety  of  tliat  celebrated* 
prince,  whose  premature  death  France  never  recoivered.  We  ar^- 
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^tonished  that  the  author  or  authors  of  the  work  before  us 
could  summon  the  effrontery  to  allude  to  a  name  which  should  put 
to  the  blush  almost  every  precept  in  their  pages.  Did  Fenelou 
teach  the  infant  duke  to  worship  *'  God  and  the  king,"  or  to 
gaze  upon  a  statue  to  improve  hia  moral  principles?  Fenelon 
n)und  his  pupil  proud,  passionate,  tyrannical ;  so  furious,  says 
a  French  autnor,  that  "  it  was  fearea  the  very  veins  of  his  body 
would  burst."  "  He  looked  upon  men  as  atoms,  with  whom  he 
had  no  similarity  whatever."  But  how  different  his  character 
when  moulded  by  the  Christian  instructions  of  that  eminent 
preceptor !  The  principles  i\pon  which  he  was  led  to  act  may  be 
inferred  from  such  of  his  letters  as  yet  remain.  *  He  writes,  for 
instance,  to  his  tutor,  in  1701,  after  four  years'  separation, 
caused  by  the  intrigues  of  those  who  could  as  little  relish,  as 
dare  to  imitate,  the  piety  of  that  apostolic  divine :  "  At  last, 
my  dear  archbishop,  a  favourable  opportunity  presents  itself  of 
breaking  the  silence  in  which  I  have  remained  four  years.  I 
have  suffered  many  evils  during  that  period :  but  one  of  the 
greatest  has  been  the  impossibility  of  telling  you  what  I  have 
felt  for  you  during  that  time,  and  that  your  misfortunes  only 
increased  my  friendship  towards  you  instead  of  weakening  it. 
I  look  forward  with  real  pleasure  to  the  time  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  see  you  a^ain ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  time  is  far  distant. 
We  must  commit  it  to  the  will  of  God,  from  whose  great  mercy 
I  am  continually  receiving  new  testimonies  of  his  grace.  I 
have  been  often  unfaithful  to  him  since  I  saw  you  last,  but  he 
has  been  always  graciously  pleased  to  recall  me  to  him,  and 
thank  God,  1  have  never  been  wholly  deaf  to  his  voice.  For 
some  time  past  I  have,  I  think,  kept  myself  with  greater  success 
in  tiie  path  of  virtue.  Implore  of  him  his  grace  to  confirm  me 
in  my  good  resolutions,  and  not  to  permit  me  to  become  his 
enemy  again,  but  to  teach  me  himself  to  do  his  holy  will  in  every 
thing."  This  was  the  approved  old  fashioned  way  of  making 
good  and  great  men,  before  the  invention  of  the  more  compen- 
dious one  of  effectingit  by  the  contemplation  of  statues.  The  duke 
writes  two  years  after  in  the  same  strain :  "  I  still  preserve  my 
ilesire  of  being  devoted  to  God,  and  I  think  it  grows  fundamen- 
tally stronger,  but  it  is  thwarted  by  many  faults  and  much  dis- 
sipation. I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  increase  your  prayers  for 
me ;  I  have  more  need  of  them  than  ever,  being  still  equally 
weak  and  imperfect.  1  feel  it  every  day  more  and  more.  1  loot 
upon  that  feeling,  however,  as  from  God,  who  never  wholly 
abandons  me,  though  I  often  feel  myself  indolent  and  indiffer- 
ent, which  I  must  endeavour  to  overcome  by  means  of  his 
Sace."  Well  might  Fenelon  exclaim,  on  receiving  the  news  of 
e  early  death  of  his  interesting  pupil,  whom  he  loved  with  the 
affection  of  a  parent,  *'  Every  tie  is  snapped  asunder ;  nothing 
now  holds  me  to  the  earth." 
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But  we  must  return  to  the  work  before  us ;  from  which  we 
shall  extract  a  passage  indicative  of  its  theology, 

**  Vague  admiration  at  the  sight  of  nature,  previous  to  understand- 
ing it,  and  without  being  able  to  satiate  himself  with  it,  is  one  of  the 
rofid  dispositions,  that  announces  a  mind  capable  at  some  future  daj  of 
fermenting,  and  resolving  itself  into  feeling  and  intellect.  It  is  the 
germ  of  that  religious  spirit,  without  which  there  is  no  religion,  and 
also  no  futunty ;  and  if  we  must  have  at  least  the  hope  of  futurity,  to 
connect  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  excite  the  loftiest  thoughts,  as  well  as 
the  most  pleasing  expectations,  let  us  hasten  to  cultivate  in  the  royal 
child  this  germ  of  his  own  happiness,  and  of  that  of  his  people. 

^*  Man  requires  a  future :  whatever  some  may  say,  it  is  necessary  to 
him.  A  throne  is  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  mmd  of  a  king ;  and  it  is 
because  he  perceives  a  void,  that  he  is  either  restless,  or  falls  asleep 
en  it. 

**  A  futiure  is  necessary  to  glory  as  well  as  to  wretchedness,  to  those 
who  suffer,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  happy :  but  what  is  futurity  ? 
merely  an  abyss  of  doubts,  a  word  without  meaning,  unless  religion 
give  it  one,  by  filling  the  heart  of  man  with  a  hope  that  satisfies  his 
desires. 

**  This  is  the  fire  concealed  in  the  embers ;  but  let  us  place  no  fuel 
on  it.  We  will  say  however  with  the  law,  that  every  religion  profess- 
ing to  believe  in  a  God,  ought  to  be  protected ;  and  th6  more  so,  as 
the  God  of  a  nation  arrived  at  maturity  is  no  longer  the  God  of  its 
youth."    (P.  17,  18.) 

We  felicitate  those  of  our  readers  who  can  fully  understand 
this  strange  passage.  A  vague  admiration  of  nature,  it  seems, 
is  the  germ  of  religion,  and  without  it  there  is  neither  religion 
nor  futurity.  We  thought  it  had  been  very  widely  recognized 
upon  the  continent  that  religion  and  futurity  consist  in  certain 
protuberances  of  the  sinciput  of  a  reasonable  being, — that  is,  a 
being  endowed  with  certain  knobs  and  cerebral  developements 
not  found  in  the  lower  animals.  But  it  seems  the  craniologists 
are  mistaken ;  religion  and  futurity  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  vague  admiration  of  the  works  of  Nature.  We  now  begin 
to  understand  what  Lord  Byron  meant  when  he  asked,  in  the 
third  canto  of  his  Childe  Harolde, 

"  Are  not  the  mountains,  vi'aves,  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me,  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them?" 

To  be  sure  they  are ;  and  not  only  it  seems  a  part  of  the  *^soul," 
but  the  sum  and  substance  of  **  religion  and  futurity"  also. — 
There  4S,  however,  in  the  preceding  passage  (for  in  spite  of  the 
absurdity  of  such  sentiments  they  touch  upon  subjects  which 
constrain  us  to  be  serious)  a  reflection  which,  if  duly  felt,  would 
lead  to  better  things.  "  Man  requires  a  future — a  throne  is  not 
sufficient  to  fill  his  mind — ^he  perceives  a  void — ^he  is  restless  or 
falls  asleep."  Now  this  very  restlessness,  this  '*  lotting  after 
immortality,"  is  itself  one  of  the  'strongest  proofs  of  a  future 
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state.  Would  the  Almighty,  as  Addison  finely  argues  in  his 
celebrated  paper  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  have  ffiven  us 
3uch  desires  never  to  be  satisfied:  Would  he  have  wrmed  a 
being  endowed,  if  we  may  so  say,  with  an  apfietite  for  futurity, 
if  the  present  scene  is  to  be  the  boundary  of  his  hopes,  and  tn^ 
sole  cera  of  his  existence  ?  But  if  the  idea  of  a  future  state  is 
well  founded,  if  only  it  be  probable  or  possible,  what  becomes 
of  such  a  system  as  that  under  consideration  ?  Is  it  to  educate 
a  being  for  futurity  merely  to  expand  his  physical  powers,  and 
to  give  him  the  port  and  dignity  of  a  king,  but  to  leave  him 
proud  and  ambitious,  and  the  most  consummate  of  hypocrites, 
m  order  that  he  may  be  the  most  despotic  of  monarchs?  Caa 
we  wonder  that,  under  such  a  system,  "  contempt  of  death"  is 
next  insisted  upon  as  one  of  the  principles  most  strongly  to  be 
inculcated  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil?  rTot  indeed  the  Cnristian 
triumph  which  regards  death  as  a  conquered  enemy,  but  that 
culpable  recklessness  which  arises  from  mere  constitutional 
courage  (**  le  coiirage  de  temperament")  and  "  physical  organi- 
zation." "  Vous  finirez,"  say  the  authors,  "  si  son  organization 
s'y  prete,  par  faire  du  m^pris  de  la  mort!"  If  this  were  a  pro- 
per occasion  for  such  reflections  we  should  feel  inclined  to  re- 
commend the  reader  to  contrast  the  principles  upon  which  tie 
*'  Christian  hero"  braves  death,  with  the  irrational,  and  worse 
than  irrational,  contempt  of  it,  which  is  here  inculcated. 
Dfeath  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  subject  of  natural  terror ;  it  is  only 
on  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour  that  it  becomes 
an  unarmed  enemy  and  oftentimes  a  welcome  friend. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  proceeds  to  the  important  article 
of"  Tuition."  The  necessity  of  princes  being  well-informed  in 
**  this  enlightened  age"  is  strongly  insisted  upon,  as  also  of 
their  acquiring  habits  of  business  and  the  power  of  intense  ap- 

Ilication.  "  Europe,"  exclaims  the  writer,  "  is  tired  of  idle 
ings ;  the  breath  of  life  with  which  Napoleon  has  inspired  it, 
agitates  its  people  and  its  monarchs."  We  presume  that  Eu- 
rope was  as  tired  of  restless  and  ambitious  emperors  as  of  idle 
kings,  when  it  united  its  forces  to  expel  the  imperial  chess- 
player to  £imuse  himself  with  a  game  at  solitaire  in  Elba  or  St. 
Helena,  in  place  of  check-mating  kings  and  "  castelling"  their 
territories.  The  object  of  the  tuition  here  recommended  is 
pithily  expressed  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  chapter. 
**  Princes !  born  to  command,  learn  how  men  are  to  be  com- 
manded." The  first  thing  we  have  alreculy  seen  is  to  ensure 
^  a  noble  demeanour."  "  It  is  the  aureola  of  exalted  nature; 
it  is  the  glory  that  surrounds  and  sympathizes  with  loftiness  of 
miiid."  **  Acauire,"  add  the  authors,  *'  t*ie  mind  of  Apollo, 
and  you  will  have  his  sublime  air,  if  you  do  not  possess  his 
beavty.'^    But,  above  all. 
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**  Assist  your  weidoness  wkh  the  impenetrable  veil  ef  profound  si- 
•lej|[^2e ;  ex  eke  a  fennentatioQ  in  men's  hearts  and  minds  at  a  distance ; 
perplex  them,  weary  them,  in  a  johynnth  of  doubts  and  conjectures: 
thus  you  will  reign  at  least  through  hope  and  fear,  and,  if  the  philoso- 
pher escape  you,  have  no  apprehenaoo,  the  people  will  be  at  your  feet» 
and  public  opinion  with  them*"     (P.  22.) 

The  diflSculty  of  finding  a  preceptor  capable  of  duly  instilling 
aU  tills  into  a  child  is  represented  as  very  great.  '*  PoWer 
alone  can  sustain  power ;  the  mind  of  Napoleon  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  reproducing  itself  in  his  descendants.  Who  would  dare 
to  undertake  a  work  so  sacred  and  lofty,  were  he  not  sustained  by 
his  hand  ?  "  And  again,  '^  where  shall  we  find  a  mind  capable 
of  acting  a^  a  conductor  to  the  mind  of  Napoleon  ?  "  The  system 
of  education  begins  with  exercising  at  first  only  the  body,  and 
the  memory.  Next  come  graceful  and  dignified  reading  and 
enunciation  ;  "  from~  seven  to  ten  is  the  age  of  geograj^y ; " 
next  succeed  the  elements  of  history  and  chronology.  "  Of 
foreign  languages,"  adds  the  preceptor,  '*  I  say  notbmg ;  it  is 
ihe  business  of  nurses  to  begin  them,  and  of  valets  de  chambre 
io  go  on  with  them."  Latin  seems  to  be  nearly  excluded  :  *^  We 
cannot  do  every  thing :  it  may  even  b^uestioned  whether  Ae 
language  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  should  enter  into  the  plan  of  a 
royal  education."  Perhaps  this  prohibition  was  intended  in 
compliment  to  '*  the  greatest  of  men  "  who  nevertheless  as  we 
have  heard  was  *' assez  foible*'  as  to  Latin  and  polite  accom- 
plishments. Geometry  is  to  be  diligently  cultivated,  because 
it  "  exercises  at  once  the  judgment,  the  memory,  and  the  ima- 
gination," Not  a  word  oi  its  being  useful  in  fortification  and 
engineering ;  these  were  doubtless  out^f  the  question  with  so 
good  and  pacific  a  prince  as  the  pupil  of  this  system  was  in- 
tended to  become ;  though  to  be  sure  we  are  told  in  a  subsequent 
page  that  "  the  art  of  war  is  the  art  of  kings,"  and  that  "  it  is 
sgi  Achilles  that  is  to  be  formed,"  and  the  study  of  Homer  is 
,  strongly  recommended  ^'  in  a  translation  (Dacier's)  which  is 
executed  with  a  taste  so  pure,  and  a  beauty  so  perfect."  A 
/smattering  of  the  sciences  is  of  course  to  be  obtained,  or  the 
education  would  not  be  French.  He  is  likewise  to  study  arith- 
metic, "  because  one  can  neither  divide  nor  measure  ground 
without  it." 

We  proceed  to  the  third  part  of  this  Machiavelian  systeixi  for 
forming  "  a  prince."  This  part  is  entitled  "  Age  from  si;ji:teei> 
to  eighteen."  It  is  written  like  the  former  chapters  in  such  an 
abrupty  desultory,  salient  style  that  we  are  constantly  at  a  loM 
to  discover  either  the  import  of  single  sentences,  or  their  oott* 
nexioya  with  each  other.  The  obrious  intention  of  this  mode 
of  writing  was  to  imitate  the  well-known  style  of  Bo»aparte* 
if  die  a^kbor  had  cut  his  manuscript  into  thread*^ apers  and 
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shaken  them  in  a  bag  together,  he  could  hardly  have  alighted 
upon  any  thing  more  vague  and  incoherent  than  the  following 
passage  which  opens  the  chapter. 

**  AGE   FROM   SIXTEEN   TO   EIGHTEEN* 

**  I  hesitated  to  go  on  with  this  period :  an  unforeseen  circumstance 
inspired  me  with  confidence,  and  I  resume  the  pen. 

**  Without  assistance  the  innocent  must  perish.  His  innocence,  far 
from  protecting  him,  serves  only  to  draw  on  him  oppression.  But  if 
the  good  man,  though  under  the  protection  of  morality  and  the  laws, 
be  nevertheless  exposed  to  this  formidable  hazard,  when  he  persists  in 
his  duty  without  considering  the  opposition  of  others — what  would 
become  of  a  king,  if,  neglecting  what  is  done,  to  attach  himself  only 
to  what  ought  to  be  done,  he  rested  satisfied  with  feeling  indignation 
at  it? — He  must  perish. 

**  Man  presses  on  man,  kings  upon  kings.  Every  one  oppresses  or 
18  oppressed ;  and  such  is  the  force  of  oppression  in  this  world,  that 
he,  who  is  reduced  to  defend  himself  against  it,  is  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  prey,  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  devoured. 

*<  The  truly  defensive  state  is  offensive  when  necessary  :  give  your- 
self the  power,  therefore,  of  acting  offensively.  It  is  in  vain  that  his- 
tory raises  you  to  the  clouds  by  trophies  heaped  on  trophies :  the 
security  of  the  future  rests  not  on  the  glory  of  the  past,  but  on  the 
sword  that  supports  you,  and  ought  never  to  quit  your  side. 

**  The  only  resource  of  a  king  is  in  his  arms,  always  threatenning  : 
man  loves  according  to  his  fancy,  but  his  fears  are  as  great  as  you 
wish  to  make  them.  A  wise  prince  will  moderate  the  fear  he  inspires; 
but  he  will  rely  on  it  alone,  that  he  may  depend  only  on  himself. 

'<  Returning  now  to  the  period  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  I  shall 
proceed  to  establish  what  I  have  said  of  it,  that  it  is  the  time  for 
strong  things,  and  for  the  plenitude  of  instruction,  addressed  to  the 
man  so  far  as  he  is  a  king."    (P.  49,  50.) 

Farming  and  visiting  "  the  Hotel  of  Invalids,"  are  next  re- 
commended, as  also  reading  *'  Plutarch's  Lives,"  and  those  of 
''  the  great  men  of  modern  times,"  and  '*  afterwards  those  of 
Louis  aI.  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Philip  II."  Then  comes  a  scene 
most  exquisitely  ridiculous,  invented  "  to  teach  compassion  ** 
and  '*  to  approximate  the  child  spoiled  by  fortune  to  other 
mortals."     We  shall  present  it  to  our  readers. 

"  I  will  suppose  then,  without  farther  reflections,  that  a  complaint 
reaches  me  of  the  prince  having  ill-treated  a  guard,  who  had  led  him 
astray  at  the  last  hunting  party.  The  complaint  is  made  in  writing ; 
I  direct  him  to  exculpate  himself  in  writing. 

**  I  know  before  hand,  that  there  is  a  mistake ;  and  that  it  was  one 
of  his  companions,  who  ill-treated  the  guard,  by  whom  he  had  been 
misitd  by  my  orders.  I  know,  that  the  prince  has  reproved  him  for 
his  violence;  and  diat  he  must  be  astonished  at  finding  himself  the 
person  accused. 

**  He  brings  me  his  justification.    I  perceive  his  heart  revolts  at  the 
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<diargei  and  spurns  it ;  while  at  the  same  time  I  discern  his  roagnani- 
xnity.  He  defends  himself  without  accusing  any  one,  and  thus  gives 
an  air  of  constraint  and  obscurity  to  his  defence.  I  remark  this  to 
him :  he  admits  it,  and  is  the  first  to  desire,  that  the  guard  shall  be 
brought  forward.    Thus  I  introduce  the  scene. 

^<  I  caution  the  prince,  not  to  intimidate  the  guard,  but  to  speak  to 
him  calmly  and  kmdly,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  his  own  honour,  as  to 
put  him  at  ease,  and  call  forth  those  vera  voces  of  Lucretius,  of  which 
we  had  spoken  so  often. 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  guard,  a  man  on  whom  I  can  depend,  re- 
solute, and  well  prq>ared  for  his  part,  enters  with  a  respectful  and 
tranquil  air.  The  prince  seated,  I  ask  what  passed.  The  guard  re- 
peats his  complaint,  and  adds,  that  he  has  had  the  honour  of  being  a 
carbineer  for  ten  years,  and  shall  never  forget  this,  were  he  reduced  to 
beggary.  At  this  word,  beggary,  the  prince  rises  with  much  emotion : 
\  That  you  shall  never  be,  as  long  as  I  live :'  he  says  to  him :  *  But 
how  is  it,  that  you  complain  of  me  ?  You  must  have  taken  some  otlier 
person  for  me :  tell  me  how  I  was  dressed.' — <  Your  highness  had  on 
a  gray  coat.*  (He  was  in  fact  dressed  in  gray  that  day). — *  But,  in 
short,  what  did  I  do  to  you  ? ' — *  You  threatened  me  with  your  horse- 
whip.*— •  I ! — I ! ' — *  Yes,  monseigneur.' — *  It  is  false  !'  (in  a  pas- 
sion).— The  guard  says  nothing  more,  and  withdraws. 

"  Left  alone,  I  say  to  him :  *  Well,  prince,  you  have  noticed  that 
tranquil  air;  you  have  heard  that  simple  language,  that  tone  of  truth, 
that  natural  sound  of  the  voice — '  He  is  in  despair,  and  his  heart 
rises  against  me :  he  is  indignant  at  seeing  me  doubtful,  and  hesitating 
between  him  and  the  guard;  me,  who  must  know  him,  and  ought  to  be 
more  fully  convinced  ^han  any  person,  that  he  would  have  been  the 
first  to  accuse  himself,  if  he  had  committed  the  fault  of  which  he  is 
accused.  His  words  flow  rapidly,  and  with  eloquence:  I  say  to  him 
coolly,  that  time  will  discover  the  truth  .  *  Yes :  yes :  it  will  dis- 
cover it  r  he  says  with  vehemence,  and  we  separate. 

"  But  I  take  only  a  few  steps,  before  I  return,  and  say  to  him  with 
great  coldness :  •  How  could  you  tempt  the  veracity  of  the  euard,  by 
assuring  him,  that,  as  long  as  you  lived,  he  need  not  fear  being  re- 
duced to  beggary  ?* — At  these  words,  his  head  reclines  on  his  bosom, 
as  if  appealing  to  it  as  a  witness  of  the  injustice  of  the  accusation. 
He  goes  out  in  the  greatest  agitation,  and  I  follow  him. 

**  i  shall  proceed  no  farther  with  my  description ;  as  this  work  is  in- 
tended for  a  mere  summary.  I  shall  only  add,  that,  if  the  plot  of  this 
little  drama  consisted  in  the  conduct  pursued  by  a  party  really  guilty, 
the  clearing  it  up  would  depend  on  his  confession. 

"  All  the  skill  in  managing  this  affair  consists  in  knowing  how  to 
rary,  graduate,  and  prolong  the  suffering  of  the  prince,  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  may  suffer  without  falling  mto  a  passion ;  yet  so  far  as 
sensibly  to  feel  the  effect  of  calumny  on  a  man  of  honour :  and  that 
Seneca  spoke  the  simple  truth,  without  exaggeration,  when  he  said; 
'  *  There  is  no  spectacle  so  worthy  the  eye  of  Heaven,  as  a  good  man 
struggling  against  injustice  and  misfortune.* "     (  P.  56 — 59.) 

We  are  not  aware  who  was  the  inventor  of  this  sort  of  chicane 
in  education ;  but  it  is  to  Rousseau  that  the  world  owes  the 
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complete  Atveiopemtnt  of  the  system.  Hift  Emithis  ia  ftdl  ^ 
these  paltry  stratagems.  If  his  pupil  only  asks  "  what  is  the 
use  of  geography,  or  astronomy,"  the  book  is  instantly  closed, 
l3ie  maps  are  rolled  up,  the  tutor  and  his  pupil  sally  out  for  a 
walk  early  next  morning,  the  sage  ** makes  believe"  to  lose 
their  way ;  they  are  fatigued  ;  noon  arrives,  and  they  have  not 
broken  their  fast;  but  luckily  recollecting  that  geography  had 
said  that  Montmorenci  was  south  of  the  forest,  and  astronomy 
that  the  sun  is  at  the  south  at-noon,  the  whole  affair  beams  like 
lightning  upon  them ;  they  arrive  at  home  ; .  and  the  pupil  values 
geography  and  astronomy  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  The 
reader  will  recollect  a  number  of  similar  incidents  in  Rousseau'* 
volumes;  indeed  it  is  almost  a  remark  of  course  by  that 
visionary  author,  in  every  conjuncture  in  which  anything  is  to* 
be  taught,  done,  of  suffered,  *'  I  prepared  the  following^  arti- 
fice." The  writers  of  the  imperial  system  before  us  have  ser- 
vilely copied  Rousseau  in  this  and  some  other  respects  without 
possessing  his  genius.  The  very  next  page  to  that  just  quoted, 
contains  a  story  of  losing*  the  pupil  in  the  woods,  and  keeping 
him  out  all  night,  "  choking  with  thirst,  and  famished  with; 
hunger,"  but  without  any  end  that  we  can  see  to  be  answered 
by  the  experiment.  EmiUus  did  at  least  gain  a  geographical' 
met  in  exchange  for  his  bi^eakfast. 

Against  the  whole  of  this  system  every  honest  mail  m&st 
strongly  protest.  To  teach  truth  by  falsehood,  and  ingenuous-^ 
ness  by  stratagems,  besides  being  immoral  in  its  tendency,  is 
as  absurd  as  to  attempt  "  to  extract  sun-beams  from  cucum- 
bers." We  strongly  recommend  to  the  admirers  of  such  arti- 
fices, Mr.  and  Miss  Edgeworth's  excellent  chapter  on  "  Truth  *''^ 
in  their  "  Practical  Education."  It  is  one  of  the  best  chapters 
in  the  whole  work,  and  takes  up  the  subject,  if  not  on  nigh. 
Christian  principles,  at  least  on  those  of  strong  moral  feeliag. 
and  the  dignity  of  virtue.  They  justly  reprobate  both  Rousseau> 
^nd  Mde*  de  Genlis,  in  this  important  article  of  education. 
*'  There  should  be  no  moral  delusions,"  they  remark,  ^*  no  arti^ 
Jieial  course  of  experience ;  no  plots  laid  by  parents  to  make 
out  the  truth  ;  no  listening  fathers,  mothers,  or  governesses ; 
no  pretended  confidence  or  perfidious  friends  ;  in  one  word  no 
falsehood,'^  In  fact  such  a  system  is  as  futile  as  it  is  immoral/ 
for  a  child  soon  sees  through  these  flimsy  stratagems  and  learns 
to  despise  the  inventor.  •'  It  is  in  vain,"  remarks  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  "  to  expect  by  the  most  eloquent  manifestoes,  or  by  the 
most  secret  leagues  offensive  and  defensive,  to  conceal  your 
real  views,  sentiments,  and  actions,  from  children."  We  may 
add  that  it  is  as  unchristian  as  vain  to  "  do  evil  that  good  majf: 
Qome."  How  different  the  system  projected  for  "  the  infant 
King  of  Rome,"  from  that  which  was  so  benevolently  and 
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wisely  planned  by  an  eiDinenl  co«aitry  woman  of  ovff  onhi  ftir 
**  a  Young  Princess ;"  a  sysiem  worthy  of  herself  to  have  devised 
aad  of  a  Fenelon  to  have  carried  into  practice. 

We  must  p«»s  Kghtly  over  the  remaining  lessons.  They  are 
mostly  fonnaed  on  the  same  system  of  laying  a  trap  of  adventures 
to  elicit  the  necessary  moral.  For  instance  :  "  pretending  to 
be  tired  of  their  unirorm  way  of  life/'  the  tutor  proposes  an 
excursion ;  the  first  day  they  find  no  lodging ;  the  second  day 
they  are  without  bread ;  the  third  they  are  insulted ;  the  fourtn 
they  rescue  a  drowning  child ;  who  we  presume  was  half  drowned, 
for  the  occasion  as  a  part  of  the  "  artifice ;"  the  fifth  they 
an;iveathome  V  weary  and  fatigued;"  "  but  not  without  having 
given  proofs  of  courage,  acquired  some  valuable  knowledge, 
JMEid  conferred  some  benefits."  A  "  justice  of  the  peace,"  before 
whom  tl^y  had  been  taken  in  their  rambles,  '*  turns  out  to  be 
a  distinguished  man  of  letters;"  and  gives  "  a  spirited  and 
amneing  account  of  our  adventures  in  the  newspapers."  The 
tutor  reads  this  exquisite  morceau  to  the  prince,  and  tells  him 
it  is  "  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet  oi  fame."  After  this 
oracular  speech  he  says  no  more  for  a  week;  but  gives  the 
newspaper  to  the  prince  who  reads  over  the  account  of  his  own 
zood  qualities  in  secret.  His  attendants  in  the  meantime  are 
doubly  assiduous ;  all  the  world  is  charmed  with  his  courage 
and  humanity ;  persons  come  from  Paris  and  the  villages  to  see 
him  ;  and  '*  children  kiss  their  hands  to  him  for  having  saved^ 
the  life  of  a  child."  "  Ravished  with  his  conduct,"  the  tutor 
'*  accosts  him  with  an  air  of  tenderness,"  as  follows  :  **  Well 
prince  !  what  says  your  heart  ?  "  To  this  very  sensible  question 
the  prince  replies :  *'  Ah  Sir,  what  delight !  It  is  pleasure  of  all 
kinds  at  once ;"  a  sort  of  pine-apple  flavoured  gratification  we 
presume ;  and  then  follow  the  most  delightful  mutual  congra- 
tulations !  Happy  sage !  thrice  happy  pupil !  *'  He  turns  his 
face  aside  to  conceal  his  emotion  ;  1  clasp  him  in  my  arms,  and 
press  him  to  my  bosom  :  '  Ah  prince !  I  am  the  first  of  those 
whom  you  will  make  happy !' " 

But,  would  our  readers  think  it  ?  amidst  all  these  incentive^  to 
humility,  pride  and  self  sufficiency  break  out  in  this  hopeful 
prince.  He  piques  himself  among  his  companions  upon  his 
excursion.  !But  his  sa^cious  master  gives  him  the  voyage  of 
Columbus  to  read  ;  and  immediately,  oh  the  sanative  properties 
of  moral  medicine ! — "  he  devours  it,  and  returns  it  ashamed  of 
his  own  vanity."  But  then  the  reader  must  remember  that  the 
tutor  had  the  advantage  of  perfectible  materials  to  work  upon. 

The  prince  i^  next  ta^en  to  see  the  galley-slaves,  whither  our. 
readers  must  follow  him  for  a  moment. 

**  He  hears  the  rattling  of  the  chains  and  rings,  that  fetter,  and 
couple  together  intentionally,  the  flagitious  and  the  weak,  the  penitent 
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and  the  hardened  sinner.  He  sees  their  chains  fastened,  while^ 
crouched  on  the  very  irons  that  hold  them  together,  they  take  their 
meal  of  coarse  food,  seasoned  with  rancid  oil,  and  always  the  same^ 
He  counts  five  thousand  of  these  desperadoes,  whose  atrocious  or 
sorrowful  countenances  terrify  the  spectator  of  their  misery.    (P.  77.) 

'*<  These  wretches,'  I  say  to  him,  ^  are  not  all  liardened  villains^ 
and  are  not  even  those  who  are,  capable  of  bein^  corrected?' 

**  On  this  subject  I  inform  him,  that  in  the  United  States  of  America 
it  has  been  attempted  with  success :  and  that  no  one  is  abandoned  ta 
his  fate,  but  the  obdurate  culprit,  on  whom  philanthropy  has  ex* 
hausted  all  ks  skill,  and  found  all  its  endeavours  frustrated. 

**  The  sages  of  that  country,  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  the  wicked, 
imagined  they  beheld  in  him  merely  a  machine  out  of  order,  and 
capable  of  being  repaired. 

*^  The  sound  sense,  that  had  carried  them  so  far,  did  not  leave  them 
there.  They  suspected,  that  depravity  in  man  was  nothing  more  than 
the  last  term  of  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  bad  habits,  continually  in-^ 
creasing ;  and  that  this  series  might  be  made  to  decrease  and  turn 
back. 

**  Struck  with  this  idea,  they  endeavoured  to  derive  from  it  the 
means  of  cure ;  and  did  this  with  so  much  success,  that  what  was  at 
first  merely  the  dream  of  well-meaning  men,  has  become  a  sure  pro- 
cess, the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed. 

^'  The  prince  is  astonished ;  he  is  enchanted  with  the  possibility  of 
restoring  to  the  paths  of  rectitude  all  thes^  hardened  crimmals ;  a  holy 
joyfulness  seizes  him,  his  heart  expands,  and  overflows  with  expres- 
sions of  the  happiness  I  have  conferred  on  him/'     (P.  78,  79.) 

Our  readers  will  judge  how  far  it  was  likely  that  the  imperial 
council  of  Napoleon,  should  trouble  themselves  about  the  prison 
act  Philadelphia,  which  v^  e  presume  is  alluded  to  in  the  above 
extract.  We  are  not  sorry,  however,  that  the  young  prince 
should  learn  a  lesson  from  "  the  sages  "  who  have  set  so  good 
an  example  to  the  world ;  though  we  trust  those  sages  were 
too  christian  to  suppose  that  **  human  depravity  is  nothing 
more  than  the  last  term  of  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  bad 
habits."  If  the  author  had  said  it  was  the  *'  first  term,"  he 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  We  are  happy  to  know 
that  there  are  many  Christian  sages  now  at  work  upon  a  similar 
reform  in  prison  discipline  both  in  our  own  country  and  on  the 
continent,  and  especially  in  the  Russian  dominions,  where, 
within  the  last  few  months,  the  system  has  been  espoused,  with 
great  zeal  and  benevolence,  under  the  patronage  of  an  **  Em- 
peror," and  an  '*  Imperial  Council,"  whose  **  sageness "  was 
never  better  evinced  tnan  when  they  joined  heart  and  hand  with 
some  of  their  southern  neighbours  to  e^pel  from  the  world  the 
alleged  authors  aijd  the  principles  of  the  Dook  before  us. 
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Art.  Xl.-r~An  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance.  By  Johd 
Foster.    8vo.    pp.  304.    Holdsworth.    London^  1820. 

iVe  have  met  Mr.  Foster  before,  though  not  upon  the  same 
platform  on  which  he  now  presents  himself  to  us  j  and  we  have 
nad  good  reason  to  think  highly  of  his  powers  of  disquisition.  The 
work  now  before  us  corresponds  with  our  high  estimate  of  his 
talents  for  moral  investigation,  and  further  reconunends  him  to 
our  respect  for  the  enlightened  and  fervid  interest  which  its  gene- 
ral tenor  shews  the  author  to  feel,  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  hap- 
piness and  elevation  of  his  fellow-beings.  While  jvith  some  of 
his  views  we  are  a  little  at  variance,  we  cordially  subscribe  to 
the  principles  and  spirit  by  which  they  appear  throughout  to  be 
governed.  Mr.  Foster  has  characterised  with  great  force  and 
precision,  the  various  classes  of  thinkers  who  differ  from  him 
m  his  views  of  this  great  question ;  but  though  our  own  opi- 
nions are  certainly  much  less  strong  than  his,  on  his  favourite 
topic,  we  shall  not  perhaps  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  any  of 
the  classes,  the  mistakes  of  which  he  has  particularly  exposed. 
We  are  conscious  that,  in  our  speculations  on  general  educa- 
tion, we  are  more  bounded,  and,  it  may  be,  less  liberal  than  the 
writer  of  this  treatise,  but  as  yet  we  can  see  no  reason  to  in- 
duce us  to  surrender  a  single  position  maintained  by  us  in  a 
former  elaborate  article  on  this  momentous  subject.* 
The  Essay  under  consideration  is  one  continued  discourse, 
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pMfiimiig  the  sabject  withoal  the  interraption  of  chapters  or 
diTicionSy  till  it  results  in  the  grand  conclu8i<m  on  which  the 
author's  mind  is  devotedly  bent, — ^that  the  benefits  Jof  general 
education  and  indefinite  mental  culture  should  be  placed  as  far 
as  possible  if  ilhiki  the  reach  of  all,  without  regard  to  differ- 
ence of  station;  and  that  as  the  period  is  fast  approaching, 
when  the  barriers  which  divide  the  higher  from  the  lower 
classes  of  society  are  to  be  tturown  open,  and  the  multitude 
who  have  been  so  long  curtailed  of  their  natural  rights,  will, 
with  irresistible  force,  assert  their  equal  claims ;  it  is  the  ob- 
'  vious  part  of  prudence  ^  Well  as  justice,  90  to  n^liorate  and. 
soften  by  education  the  assailants  in  this  mighty  aggression, 
that  the  revolutionary  process  may  be  attended  wim  as  lit- 
tie  as  may  be,  of  convulsion  and  cahuaaiiy.  We  should  be  - 
doing,  however,  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Foster,  were  we  to 
represent  his  ailments  as  resting  principally  on  motives  of 
fear  or  self-interest: — ^he  uFges  it  upon  those,  who  have  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  promoting  universal  education  and 
intellectual  improvement,  as  a  duty  to  the  last  degree  iiQpera- 
tive  upon  their  consciences*  Mind,  he  contends,  being  the 
hi^heM  and  most  valuable  p^urt  of  mafias  nature,  to  cultivate 
ihiB  n<Mrtion,  so  precious  and  important,  is  the  primary  duty 
wkfcli  we  owe  to  each  other :  it  is  due  to  man  s  nature,  and 
i^is  the  imprescriptible  privilege  of  his  being,  to  be  placed,  as 
fiir  as-  it  can  be  done,  in  a  situation  fevourable  to  the  exercise 
and  developement  of  his  lutiona)  faculties.  Man  holds  this 
right  by  a  general  lawapp}icab}e  tohimimder  all  circumstances 
of  society,  and  rndependent  of  all  the  accidental  and  artificial 
conditfons  of  life.  The  claims  of  this  spiritual  and  immortal 
native  are  never  forfeited.  As  long  as  he  has  a  soul,  that  soul  is 
the  essence  and  perfection  of  his  beitig,  and  to  carry  it  out  to- 
wards its  emancipation  from  the  corrupting  and  deoas^ng  ten- 
dencies of  his  nature,  is  the  highest  interchangeable  obliga- 
tion of  justice  and  charity.  It  may  be  the  infelicity  of  an  in- 
dividual to  be  practically  denied,  by  his  situation,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  all  the  mental  improvement  desitabie  for 
the  perfection  of  his  intelligent  nature  ;  but  by  the  law  of  that 
nature,  it  is  not  the  less  essei^tial  to  the  right  constitution  of 
his  being,  that  his  mind  should  receive  its  best  possible  culti- 
vation and  refinement. 

Now  we  suspect  that  there  is  too  much  abstraction  in  all 
this  reasoning,  taken  in  its  full  extent.  We  venture  to 
think,:  not  only  that  there  is  no  supposeable  state  of  society 
in  which  such  a  system  or  theory  can  be  broadly  acted  upon, 
but  that  the  tendency  of  an  endeavour  to  reduce  it  to  uni- 
versal practi<je  would  be  to  impede  and  embarrass  the  moral 
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^ti^x^i  Sdciri  ttfrpf 6t«metot.  Whaf^  ^e  consider  as  the  ii|fi«w 
M¥tf  of  Mr.  Fost^r'^  speculation  ii^it«  generality,  and4tsinflex^ 
ibl€f  tefti*8il  to- yield  to  the  circ^flftstances  or  exigencies  of  that 
dortipHcated  uhion  in  whtcH  men  must  inetitably  be  placed  in 
to  advancc!d  stage  of  citil  society.  The  cuhtire  recommended 
in  thi^  volume,  puts  the  whokf  of  a  community  under  a  pro- 
ems tfiiiformly  stimulating,  urging  on  the  intellect  in  the 
samef  course  of  Application  and  effort  under  all  the  diversities 
of  tiecessity,  duty,  relation,  and  connection.  There  is  infinite 
dangisjr  iti  t*he  application  of  all  abstract  truths  to  the  affairs  of* 
ifien ;  Aor  <^n -society  ever  be  niadc  to  stiuare  with  rights  de- 
duced from  speculative  views  of  possible  attainment.  If  it 
be  meant  that  every  man  has  really  a'right  to  be  so  conditioned 
in  society,  as  to  nave  all  which  may  potentially  exist  in  his 
iS^ind  practically  developed,  we  can  only  say  thit  human  ei- 
igency,  reciproc^  dependence,  and  common  infirmity/ are  in  a 
necessary  and  constant  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  any  suck 
general  right,  nor  can  any  conmiunity  be  peacefully  coasti^ 
tuted  upon  such  a  basis.  It  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
^fwrnnrnrnjus  would  be  ihesumma  mjima.  And  we  are  quite  sure, 
that  those  who  tell  the  lower  classes  of  society,  tiiot,  as  tiieir 
G<^9«tor  haa'  pl^teed^e^  ttpon  a  leveV  as  iso  loeii^  rigbtf»  with 
those  who,  hf"  the  artiftcial  or  accidental  arrangements  rf  ciVfl 
fife,  e^foy  the  fullest  leisure  for  the  exercise  of  tbeir  minds^ 
they  suffer  an  unjust  privation  in  the  lotto  which  those  same 
ttrrangements  have  consigned  them,  dO  not  cOtifer  any  benefit 
Upon  mankind,  whatever  may  be  the  gpurity  or  phiWthrbpy  of 
their  motivesi 

f  What,  then,  are  we  contending  for?  that  no  instruction  should 
be  given  to  the  poor  ?  Nothing  is  more  remote  from'our  mea&ing. 
We  are  entirely  of  opinion  with  Mr*  Foster,  that  the  soul  is*tbs 
highest  object  of  human  charity,  and  that  to  raise  il  in^die  6cale 
of  intelligence,  is  among  the  offices  of  brotherly  lo\'e  t*e  most 
exalted  and  beneficial.  But  wefhave  long  thought,  aftd  still 
tSiihk,  notwithstalnding  what  is  Urged  by  Mr.  Foster  m  mainte- 
nance of  his  more  liberal  maxims,  that  no  good  is  to  De  lone  in 
the  way  of  general  education,  unless  the  mode  of  cultttre,  and 
tlie  subject  matter  of  the  instruction,  have  a  suitableness  to  the 
probable  wants  and  apparent  destination  of  the  persona  on  whom 
the  boon  is  to  be  bestowed.  It  may  be,  that  here  and  there  a 
strong  capacity,  coming  under  the  influence  of  powerful  excite- 
ments, may  be  rapidly  developed,  and  raised  to  the  leve  fof  its 
natural  aspirations,  but  for  one  so  vindicated,  how  many  by  tiie 
same  praeess  are  likely  to  be- inflated  with  discontent,  and 
warped  otit  of  their  proper  station,  and  proportionate  sphere  of 
utihty .    It  is  not  in  extraordinary  phenomena,  *but  in  systematic 
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progression,  diat  we  are  to  Ipok  for  the  indications  of  social 
ana  intellectual  improTem^nt.  Mr.  Foster,  in  most  alarming 
language,  describes  the  proeressaQd  hostile  approach  of  a  spirit, 
actuating  the  whole  mass  of  the  inferior  ponulation,  towardiTthe 
barrier  by  which  the  property  and  personal  security  of  the  pri- 
vileged, or  superior  classes,  are  protected.  **  livery  year,*' 
according  to  him,  "  renders  it  but  more  evident,  that  the  prin-, 
ciple  of  action  is  something  far  different  from  a  superficial  tran- 
sient irritation ;  that  it  has  gone  the  whole  depth  of  the  mind ; 
has  possessed  itself  of  the  very  judgment  and  conscience  of  an 
innumerable  legion,  extending  continually  to  a  still  ^eater 
number.^'  And  in  the  style  of  argument  and  expression,  in 
which  Mr.  Foster  conveys  his  terrifying  predictions,  we  too 
plainly  discern  a  general  part  taken  wim  mis  challenging,  in- 
vading, and  overvmelming  numerical  majority.  He  mus  pro- 
ceeds ^— 

*<  When  once  the  great  mass,  of  the  lower  and  larger  division  of  the 
community,  shall  have  become  filled  with  an  absolute,  and  almost  una* 
nimous  conviction,  that  they,  the  grand  physical  agency  of  that  com- 
munity; that  they,  the  operators,  the  producers,  the  preparers,  of 
almost  all  it  most  estentialfv  wants;  that  they,  the  part,  therefore,  of 
the  social  assemblage  so  obviously  the  most  essentud  to  its  existence, 
and  on  which  all  the  rest  must  depend ; — that  they  are  placed  in  a 
condition,  in  the  great  social  arrangement,  which  does  not  do  justice 
to  this  their  importance,  which  does  not  adequately  reward  these  their 
services ; — we  say,  when  this  shall  have  become  the  feeUng  and  the 
conviction,  to  the  very  centre  of  the  mind,  in  the  millions  of  Europe, 
we  would  put  it  as  a  question  to  the  judgment  of  a  sober  man,  how 
this  state  of  feeling  is  to  be  reversed  or  neutralized,  while  those  cir- 
cumstances of  the  economy  which  have  caused  it  are  remaining.  But 
then  we  put  it  to  his  judgment  at  the  next  step,  what  the  consequence 
mutt  ultimately  be.  Will  he  pretend  not  to  foresee,  that  the  power  of 
so  vast  a  combination  of  wills  and  agents,  must  sooner  or  later,  in  one 
manner  or  another,  effect  a  great  modification  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  social  system  ?  What  plan,  then,  is  he  supposing  adopted  to 
prevent  it?  Are  the  higher  and  more  privileged  portions  of  the  national 
communities  to  have,  henceforward,  just  thb  one  grand  object  of  their 
existence,  this  chief  employment  for  all  their  knowledge,  means,  and 
power,  namely  to  keep  down  the  lower  orders  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
by  mere  stress  of  coercion  and  punishment  ?  Are  they  resolved,  and 
prepared,  for  a  rancorous  interminable  hostility  in  prosecution  of  such 
a  benign  purpose ;  with,  of  course,  a  continual  exhaustion  upon  it  of 
the  means,  which  might  be  applied  to  diminish  that  wretchedness  of 
the  people,  which  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  grand  corro- 
borator of  the  principles  that  have  passed  like  an  earthquake  uncbr  the 
foundations  of  the  old  social  systems  ?  But  supposing  this  shouid  be 
the  course  pursued,  how  long  can  it  be  effisctual?  That  must  be  a 
very  firm  structure,  must  be  of  gigantic  mass  or  most  excellent  basis 
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and  conforttiBtiony  against  which  the  ocean  shall  unremittingly  wear 
and  foam  in  yain.  And  it  does  not  appear  what  there  can  be  of  such 
impregnable  consistence  in  any  particular  construction  of  the  social 
order  which  is^  by  the  supposition,  to  be  resolved  to  be  maintained  in 
sovereign  immutability,  in  permanent  frustration  of  the  persevering, 
ever-growing,  aim  and  impulse  of  the  great  majority,  pressing  on  to 
achieve  important  innovations  in  their  favour ;  innovations  in  those 
svstems  of  institution  and  u^age,  under  which  they  will  never  cease  to 
think  they  have  had  far  less  happiness  heretofore  than  they  ought  to 
have  had.  We  cannot  see  how  this  impulse  can  be  so  repelled  or  di- 
verted that  it  shall  not  prevail  at  lengthy  to  the  efiect  of  either  bearing 
down,  or  wearing  away,  a  portion  of  the  order  of  things  which  the 
ascendent  classes  in  every  part  of  Europe  would  have  fondly  wished  to 
maintain  in  perpetuity,  without  one  particle  of  surrender.''  (P.  187 
—189.) 

Against  allthis  irrepressible  violence,  Mr.  Foster  proposes  his 
^rand  specific — ^universal,  unmodified,  and  what  may  be  popu- 
larly called  a  genteel  education.  His  mind  is  evidently  too 
satisfied  with  its  own  theory,  too  oaptivated  with  its  own  per- 
suasions, to  admit  of  any  check  from  the  consideration,  now 
&r  an  education,  on  this  abstract  plan,  may  tend  to  inflame  the 
disorders  of  the  State;  and  whether  the  remedy  which  he  pro- 
poses is  not  in  reality  a  part  of  the  disease. 

Are  we  hostile  then,  we  repeat,  to  all  kinds  of  education  for 
the  inferior  ranks  of  society?  So  far  from  it  that  we  are  fully 
persuaded  that  the  only  possible  way  of  dulcifying  this  com- 
pound of  malign  ingredients,  which  political  empyrics  and  facti- 
ous impostors  have  contrived  to  make  the  multitude  swallow, 
is  to  administer  instruction  without  stint :  only  let  it  be  of  the 
right  kind.  We  cannot,  indeed,  be  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Foster 
that  the  historiej  of  Greece  and  Rome  would  form  an  useful 
part  of  a  poor  man's  Ubrary.  Neither  are  we  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who,  in  the  satirical  language  of  our  Author, 
would  "  think  it  all  over  with  him  as  to  his  being  an  useful 
member  of  society  in  his  humble  situation,"  if  he  "  coveted  an 
ac(]^uaintance  with  Gillies  or  Mitford."  Yfet  we  must,  at  the 
penl  of  being  denounced  by  Mr.  Foster  as  drivellers,  declare 
that  the  histories  of  Greece  or  Rome  are  utterly  superfluous  in 
the  system  of  general  education  for  the  labouring  popn  We 
were,  indeed,  the  more  surprized  at  meeting,  in  a  production 
of  Mr.  Foster's,  this  broad  recommendation  of  general  liter- 
ature as  a  part  of  the  poor  man's  education,  as  we  remember 
many  passages  in  his  very  ingenious  essays  published  some 
fifteen  years  ago  expressive  of  veiy  different  sentiments.  After 
dwelling  with  great  judgment  upon  the  tendency  of  far  the 
greater  number  of  books  on  all  subjects  to  prejudice  the  Christ- 
ian cause  by  lowering  its  standard,  and  disfiguring  ita  great 
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truths  in  th^  miads  of  uis^arded  readers,  it  is  tbis  (iiat  he  die^. 
dared  himself  concemingliistorians  in  general. 

"  When  I  mention  our  hijstorjtuis  it  will  instaptly  occur  to  you,  that 
the  very  foremost  names  in  this  departmeut  Unply  every  thin^  that  is 
deadly  to  the  Christian  religion  it3elfy  ^  a  divine  coiomunicationy  and 
therefore  lie  under  a  condemnation  of  a  different  kind.     But  as  to  the 
generality  of  those  who  have  not  been  regarded  as  enemies  to  the 
Christian  cause,  have  they  not  forgot  what  was  dbe  from  its  friends  ? 
The  historian  intends  his  work  to  nave  the  effect  of  a  series  of  m.oral 
estimates  of  the  persons  whose  actions  he  records :  now,  if  he  believes. 
that  the  Judge  of  the  world  will  come  at  length,  and  pronounce  on  the. 
very  characters  that  his  work  adjudges,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  dictate^, 
of  good  sense,  that  all  the  awards  of  the  historian  should  be  most  carc^^ 
fully  coincident  with  the  judgments  from  that  supreme  authority  on  the 
l^st  day«     Those  distinctions  of  character  which  the  historiap  applauds 
as  virtues,  or  censures  as  vices,  should  be  exactly  the  same  qualities^ 
which  the  language  sdread^  heard  from  that  Judge  certifies  us  that  he' 
will  condemn  or  applaud.    It  is  worse  than  foolish  to  erect  a  literary' 
court  of  morals  and  human  character,  of  which  the  maxims,  the  lan- 
guage, the  decisions,  and  the  judges,  will  be  equally  the  objects  of 
contempt  before  that  sacred  Arbiter.    What  a  wretched  abasement 
will  overwhelm,  on  that  day,  some  of  the  pompous  htstoriatisy  who  were> 
ddled  by  others,  and,  deemed  by  themselves,  the  high  aijitliorajtive- 
censors  of  an  age,  and  whose  verdict  was  to  fix  on  each  nauqie  unipartaL 
hom>ur  or  infamy,  if  they  shall  find  man^  of  the  questions  and  the  de^ 
cisions  of  that  tribunal  proved  on  principles  which  they  would  h^ve. 
been  ashamed  to  apply^  or  never  took  the  trouble  to  underi^tand.    How 
they  will  be  confounded  if  some  of  the  men  they  bad  extolled,  are  con- 
signed to  ignominy,  and  some  that  they  had  despised,  are  applauded 
by  the  voice  at  which  the  wprld  will  tremble  and  be  silent." 

With  the  recollection  of  this  passage  in  our  minds,  it  was 
matter  of  surprise  to  us,  to  find  Mr.  Sp&ter  inclining  to  think 
that  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whether  by  Goldsmith 
or  Gillies,  or  Mitford,  might  be  a  proper  part  of  the  studies  of 
the  poor.  For  our  own  parts,  we  have  no  particular  obiection 
to  a  poor  man's  reading  either  Gillies  or  Mitford,  if  he  nappen 
to  be  the  honest  possessor  of  either  of  those  books,  and  td  be  ca^ 
pable  of  feeling  an  interest  in  their  contents ;  but  we  say,  that  it 
js  to  no  substantive  or  useful  purpose,  to  solicitor  evoke  the  la- 
bourer, the  cottager,  or  the  mechanic,,  into  a  course  of  reading 
upon  a  level  with  these  works.  We  would  even  request  our 
Author,  whose  views  of  these  subjects  appear  to  have  been 
somewhat  variable  and  vacillating,  to  consider  yet  again  whe^ 
ther  the  sort  of  learning  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  im<- 
portant  at  this  juncture  not  merely  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor,  but  to  enact  and  force  upon  them  by  positive  law  and 
discipline,  does  really  conduct  to  any  valuable  results?   Does 
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li)»eiBl«diic«lion^  or  tliat,  eostftiiieiidjr  wUh  Ateir  neeessary  d«iti€« 
aad  empldyibenlSy  they  can  erier  dite  deiep  etiougli  into  it  for 
any  ef  the  peieuis  that  lie  at  the  bottom^  or  t^adi  the  #iidom 
that  produces  p^tce  of  beart  atid  coiiscience,  or  arri^  at  the 
philosophy  of  cheerfoU?  aequiesein^  ia  die  tiec^9^ry  degrees 
and  differences  of  man  s  cemdition  implied  in  the  constitution  * 
id  cinl  society?  Does  he  Aot  read  in  his  former  publication^ 
and  does  he  not^  in  his  second  thoughts  and  soberer  reflecttdns^ 
discern  eonsequenees  of  a  yery  different  kind  from  Aose  which 
his  pres^it  ^eatise  seems  to  antieipate,  inTolredin  a  plan  of 
instnietioB  for  the  poor^  the  o^ects  of  which  are  so  dispro- 
portioHate  to  the  means  and  c^port^mities  of  {>ersonB  living 
by  the  labour  of  tiieir  hands.  The  crude  materials  of  aa  in- 
a}>plicable  knowledj^e  lie  in  the  mind  only  to  ferment  and  pu- 
trity^  or  to  mount  in  noxious  exhalations,  or  to  regetate  in 
poisonous  iuxurkmce  to  the  destruction  of  l»iman  comfort, 
subsistence,  and  repose. 
We  mui^  not  disraise  our  opinion,  that  tbere  is  a  mo^t  dan- 

Erons  conceit  in  me  supposition  that  human  happiness  is  to 
adyanced  by  a  merely  secular  education  of  the  people.  The 
folly  of  supposing  this  is  onfi  of  the  worst  results  of  tne  sickly 
phd^Emtfaaropy  of  the  times.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  charging 
this  upon  Mr#  Foster :  we  should  do  htm  great  injustice  not 
to  admit  that  he  considers  the  real  adyancaaient  of  the  poor  to 
consist  in  their  impmyen^nt  in  Christian  knoidedge  and  prac- 
tice ;  but  that  in  which  we  disagree  with  him  is  precisely  tliis 
•^he  supposes  that  something  of  scholarship,  and  a  tinctiiK 
of  general  leamin^^  if  diffu8iyel|f  circulated  throng  the  whole 
mass  of  our  infenor  and  labounng  population,  will  haye  not 
only  a  direct  ii^uence  in  softening  and  ameliorating  its  cha- 
racter, but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessc^  as  a  preparatiye  to 
the  circuktion  of  scriptural  and  yital  knowledge.  Many  pages 
of  the  little  yolume  in  our  hands  are  occupied  in  details  to 
show,  by  individual  instances,  particular  facts,  and  hypothetical 
eaBes,  tne  extreme  ignorance  of  the  vulgar  in  the  primary 
articles  of  Christian  knowledge,  from  which  is  inferred,  by  what 
steps  we  are  unable  to  see,  the  great  evil  of  omitting  to  qualify 
the  intellects  of  the  lower  classes  for  the  comprehension  of 
religious  trutjis  smd  doctrines  by  a  previous  infusion  of  general 
elemientary  knowledge.  We  would  ask  Mr.  Foster  whether 
the  ignorance  of  illiterate  persons,  on  subjects  of  religion, 
affoeds  a  le^timate  inference,  that  direct  religious  instruction 
Would  be  tned  upon  them  in  vain ;  or  that  because  many  minds 
are  found  too  ^oss  and  stupid  to  answer  readily  questions 
ca^Hially  put  to  wom  while  at  tkm  work  in  the  fields,  (for  such 
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are  the  cases  on  which  the  reasoning  is  rested^  thc^sasie  miaAs 
would  be  found  more  accessible  to  the  instructions  of  a  more 
general  education,  or  to  the  lessons  found  in  what  is  called 
polite  and  profane  literature.  In  our  hmnble  judgments  it  ap* 
pears  that  for  such  pitiable  cases  of  mental  darkness,  no  time 
should  be  spent  in  circuitous  discipline ; .  but,  the  capacity  of 
reading  being  supposed,  the  sacred  volume  should  be  opened, 
accompanied  by  such  initiatory  tracts,  and  such  oral  assistances,^ 
as  zealous  ana  discreet  Christians  know  best,  how  to  fiimish 
and  administer.  We  consider  the  Gospel  as  both  the  end  and 
the  means  of  instruction.    It  is  more  easily  understood  by  a 

Soor  man  than  any  other  kind  of  knowledge  whatever,  and  we 
ave  always  observed  that,  instead  of  standing  in  the  relation 
of  iBi  borrower  with  respect  to  general  information  and  improve^ 
ment,  it  distributes,  with  a  rapidity  peculiar  to  itself,  supplies  of 
strength  to  every  operation  of  the  mind,  and  very  often  eener^ 
jtes  a  new  intellectual  character  in  the  head  on  which  its  bless^ 
ingrests*  We  would  reverse  the  process  recommended  by  Mr. 
Foster ;  and  Ifiiy  the  foundation  of  all  instruction  to  the  poor  in 
religious  discipline  and  knowledge.  If  it  succeeds  ana  stops 
there,,  it  is  well ;  if,  by  invigorating  the  intellectual  powers,  as 
is  its. natural  effect,  it  prompts  to  other  inquiries  and  at^dn* 
ments,  the  great  point  is  probabfjr  secured  of  bringing  those 
other  attainments  m, sacred  subserviency,  to  its  controuung  in-' 
fluence,  of  meliorating  and  regulating  tneir  application,  and  of 
keeping  the  heart  whole,  the  affections  chaste,  and  the  practice 
steady  amidst  the  disturbing  tendencies  of  miscellaneous  study. 
Religion  should  be  regarded  as  the  fountain ;  we  complain  that 
Mr.  Foster  treats  it  too  much  as  a  reservoir.  It  is  a  river  flow- 
ing iijto  the  wi4e  ocean  of  eternity,  helping  along,  the  smalls 
streams  in  its  deep  and  widening  channel,  wiicb  would  othei> 
wise  be  lost  by  absorption,  and  perish  without  a  name  in  the 
Sterile  sand  or.  the  stagnant  swamp.  The  education  of  the  poor 
should  not  be  directied  tq  the  creation  or  excitement  of  genius, 
but  to  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  principles  and  duties; 
—-not  to  the  po3sibilities,  but  to  the  realities  of  existence '^ — not 
to  eventual  excellence,  but  to  gictual  good.  For  this  purpose 
instruction  should  be  proportioned  to  the  political  condi- 
tion of  the  instructed,  rather  than  to, any  speculative  change  of 
that  condition :  and  the  advantage  which  this  would  have  over 
Mr.  Foster's  schenap  would  be  precisely  this,  that  whereas  the 
good  he  proposes  is  the  mitigation  of  the  violence  of  the  attack 
which  he  confidently  antipipates  as  about  to  be  made  by  the 
lower  upon  the  higher  orders  of  society ;  what  we  expect, 
linder  the  blessing  of  God,  from  an  universal  Christian  educar 
jion,  where  religion  is  the  ^Ipha  w4  Qpiega  of: its  plan.an4 
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^6igD^  is  tke  prevention  altogetlier  of  such  ferocious  assaults. 
We  think  of  the  necessity  of  our  preventive  method,  as 
stron^y  as  Mn  Foster  does  of  his  pos'tive  or  m  tigating 
<^hecks  or  modifications ;  and  we  do  honestly  from  our  hearts 
declare  our  conviction  that  unless,  in  the  place  of  a  gossipping 
and  shewy  philanthropy  that  delights  only  in  the  buz  and  bustle 
of  institutions,  anniversaries,  and  a  multiplex  machinery  of 
benevolence, — a  real,  active,  personal  zeal  oegins  to  emanate 
from  the  proper  official  sources,  propagating  itself  downwards 
through  adl  tne  classes  of  inferior  agents ; — unless  the  import- 
ance of  individual  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  appointed  and  re- 
compensed duties  is  made  to  press  more  importunately  upon  the 
conscience  by  the  discipline  of  our  universities  and  academies; 
—unless  by  some  new  infusion  of  vital  energy  into  bishops, 
tutors,  pastors,  and  masters,  the  cause  of  the  poor  shall  become 
more  spiritually  felt,  and  honestly  undertaken,  a  vast  numerical 
majority  will  in  this  nation  be  shortly  arrayed  against  virtue, 
religion,  authority,  and  order.  We  have  not  quite  the  same 
dread  which  Mr.  Foster  entertains,  but  does  not  define,  of  a 
spirit  actuating  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  and  impelling  it 
forwards  to  fall  with  an  irresistible  momentum  upon  the  esta- 
blished order  of  things,  nor  if  we  did  agree  in  the  existence  of 
this  portentous  spirit,  should  we  speak  of  it  in  terms  so  cour- 
teous as  does  the  writer  of  this  treatise ;  but  we  cannot  help 
seeing  that  the  desperate  agents  of  discord  are  too  successfully 
active,  and  that  their  assaults  upon  the  sanctuary  indicate  their 
distrust  of  their  cause  while  that  holy  barrier  stands  inviolate, 
and  point  to  the  only  course  for  a  wise  empire  to  adopt  for 
averting  the  evil.  We  want  a  sect  of  home  missionaries,  who 
without  stepping  out  of  their  functions  will  aim  only  to  act  up 
to  their  vocations  as  members  of  Christ's  body,  and  candidates 
for  his  love,  with  evangelical  courage,  each  filling  the  circuit 
of  his  influence  with  his  personal  activity,  and  endeavouring 
to  carry  spiritual  reform  not  merely  to  the  verge  of  his  stipu« 
lated  obligations,  but  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  silent  and  holy 
charge  which  the  conscience  of  the  true  Christian  superinduces 
upon  all  his  worldly  engagements. 

'*  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge,*'  is  the 
text  or  motto  of  Mr.  Foster's  work,  and  we  cannot  but  approve 
of  his  adoption;  we  think,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  made  an 
authority  for  the  importance  given  by  this  gentleman  to  some 
parts  of  knowledge  as  the  subjects  of  universal  education, 
**  The  knowledge  here  spoken  of"  says  Dr,  Pocock,  *'  is  not  a 
speculative,  but  a  practical  knowledge  :  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  the  letter  or  sense  of  the  law,  but  the  framing  of  their  lives 
according  to  ii    The  end  of  his  giving  them  his  laws  ajid  com- 
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jnondments  wag,  diat  they  might  so  kme^  them  as  to  keep  tod 
do  them :  that  was  reckoned  Uieir  wisdom  afld  tmderstaDding, 
Deut  iv.  6,  and  doing  according  to  his  commandments  he  de« 
clares  to  be  the  knowledge  of  him."  Jer.  xxii.  16.  And  we 
cannot  but  remember  the  admonition  of  St.  James  in  the  fifth 
verse  of  his  first  chapter.  ''  If  any  man  lack  wisdom  let  him 
ask  of  God.''  In  this  sense  of  the  word  knowledge,  the  people 
are  indeed  destroyed,  or  in  a  way  of  being  destroyed,  for  lack 
of  knowledge. 

Our  points  of  difference  with  Mr.  Foster  we  have  now  soffi* 
cientiy  exhibited,  and  after  allowing  for  these,  we  haye  nan 
feigned  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  fully  accord  in  the  main 
wiw  the  sentiments,  and  the  spirit  of  this  work.  It  is  written 
with  that  nice  discernment,  and  that  exquisite  precision  of  Ian* 

fiage,  by  which  his  former  publication  was  characterised.  The 
ult  of  his  style,  indeed,  is  that  it  is  rather  too  curiously  la- 
boured. It  is  here  and  there  wrought  with  an  efibrt  which  if 
pushed  an  inch  further  would  pa^s  under  the  censure  of  quaint^ 
Bess  and  affectation ;  but  after  making  some  abatement  for  this 
error  of  excess,  we  do  not  feel  it  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  few  books  in  the  language  which,  haying  respect  to  their 
bttlk^  contain  a  laiger  quantity  of  fine  reflections.  It  abounda 
wery  where  with  the  marks  of  a  most  serious,  and  feeUng 
mind,  ardently  concerned  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wd-» 
fere  of  his  fellow  men.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  evil  which 
at  all  times  has  resulted  from  spiritual  ignorance  is  m^Mst  im- 
pjressively  and  eloquently  explored  and  exposed :  and,  in  par- 
ticular, tne  passage  in  illustration  of  heathen  ignorance,  and  the 
misery  of  the  pa^an  world  can  scarcely  be  too  much  praised,  or 
recommended.    We  will  giye  a  page  or  two  as  a  specimen. 

**  How  evident  then  is  it,  that  among  the  people  of  the  heathen 
lands,  under  a  disastrous  ignorance  of  this  and  ail  the  sublime  trutlis 
that  are  fit  to  rule  an  immortal  being  during  his  sojourn  on  earth,  no 
man  could  feel  any  peremptory  obligation  to  be  uniTersally  virtuous^ 
or  adequate  motives  to  excite  the  endeavour  to  approach  that  high 
attainment,  even  were  there  not  a  perfect  inability  to  form  the  true 
conception  of  it.  How  evident  too  it  is,  that  the  general  mass  would 
be  horribly  depraved.  We  may  indeed,  at  times,  notwithstanding  the 
dreadfulness  of  the  results  easily  foreseen  as  inevitable  from  such 
causes,  be  somewhat  surprised  at  reading  of  some  transcendent  enor- 
mities ;  but  we  feel  no  wonder  at  the  substance  of  the  exhibition  of 
such  a  state  of  those  nations  as  the  Sacred  Scriptures  affirm,  in  de- 
scriptions to  which  the  olher  records  of  antiquity  add  their  testimony 
and  their  ample  illustrations.  Let  the  spectacle  be  looked  on  in 
thought,  of  vast  national  muUitudes,  filled,  agitated,  and  impelled,  by 
the  restless  forces  of  passions  and  appetites.  Say  what  measure  and 
what  kinds  uf  restraint  there  should  be  oo  such  crowds,  so  actuated^  ta 
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bwp  thjQia  fvom  rutbtog  into  eviU  Take  o^  as  far  as  you  dare,  anj 
g^ven  rtestiraiat,  to  see  w.hat  will  follow.  Take  off  or  withhoUl  from 
these  beings,  possessed  and  inflamed  as  you  see  theni  to  be, — remove 
firpm  them  all  the  coercion  that  could  be  applied  in  the  form  of  just 
ide^  of  the  righteous  Almighty  Governor;  a  luminous  exposition  of 
what  it  is  for  moral  agents  to  be  good,  and  what  to  be  evil,  with  the 
vast  importance  of  the  difference,  and  the  prospect  of  a  judgment, 
retribution,  and  eternal  existence.  All  this  being  removed  from  reding 
on  and  grasping  the  spirits  of  the  innumerable  assemblage,  imagine 
them  yielded  up  for  their  passions  and  appetites  to  have  the  domii&nv 
excepting  so  far  as  it  shall  be  opposed  and  Ihnited  by  something  else 
than  those  solemn  counteractions,  something  remaining  or  supplied 
when  they  are  annihilated.  And  what  will,  for  Uiis  use,  so  remain  or 
he  supplied  ?  What  a  lamentable  scene  ensues,  if  all  that  will  be  left 
or  ji>e  found  to  maintain  the  opposition  and  repression  is,  from  within* 
80  much  innate  blind  preference  for  goodness  as  even  such  a  state  of 
things  cannot  destroy,  and  from  widiout,  that  measure  of  resistance 
if^hidi  all  men  make  to  one  another's  bad  inclinations,  in  self-defence. 

^*  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  last  does  prevent  an  infinity  of  actud 

mischief.    There  is  involved  in  the  very  constitution  of  things  a  prin*- 

ciple  by  which  a  coarse  self-interest  prevents,  under  Providence,  more 

practical  evil,  beyond  comparison  more,  than  all  other  causes  together. 

The  man  inclined  to  perpetrate  an  iniquity,  of  the  nature  of  a  wrong 

to  his  fellow-mortals,  is  apprised  that  he  shall  provoke  a  reaction,  to 

resist  or  punish  him ;  that  he  shall  incur  as  great  an  evil  as  that  he  is 

disposed  to  do,  or  greater ;  that  either  summary  revenge  will  strike 

him,  or  a  process  instituted  in  organized  society  will  vindictively  readi 

his  property,  liberty,  or  life.  This  defensive  array,  of  all  men  against  all 

men,  restrain^  to  stop  within  the  mind  an  immensity  of  wickedness  which 

.  i|r  there  burning  to  come  out  into  action.    But  for  tliis,  Noah's  flood  had 

been  rendered  needless.  But  for  this,  our  planet  might  have  been  accom<* 

plishing  its  circles  round  the  sun  for  thousands  of  years  past  without  a 

numan  inhabitant.     By  virtue  of  this  great  law  in  the  constitution  of 

things,  it  was  possible  for  the  race  to  subsist,  notwithstanding  all  that 

ignorance  of  the  Divine  Being,  of  heavenly  truth,  and  of  uncorrapt 

morality,  in  which  we  are  contemplating  the  heathen  nations  as  be« 

sighted.    But  while  it  tlfus  prevented  utter  destruction,  it  had  no  cor<* 

rective  operation  on  the  depravity  of  the  heart.    It  was  not  through  a 

judgment  of  things  being  essentially  evil  that  they  were  forborne;  il 

was  not  by  means  of  conscience  that  depraved  propensity  was  kept 

ijmder  restraint.    It  was  but  by  a  hold  on  the  meaner  principles  of  his 

nature,  that  the  offender  in  will  was  arrested  in  prevention  of  the  deed. 

Thus  the  immense  multitudes  were  virtually  as  bad  as  they  would 

actually  have  been  if  they  had  dared  for  fear  of  one  another.     But 

besides,  how  very  partial  was  the  effect  of  this  restraint,  even  in  the 

exterior  operation  to  which  it  was  confine'l.  Men  did  dare,  in  contera|)t 

of  this  preventive  defensive  array,  to  commit  a  stu})endous  amount  of 

crimes  against  one  another,  to  say  nothing  of  their  moral  self-destruct 

tion,  or  of  that  view  of  their  depravity  in  which  it  is  to  be  considered 

9»  agaiast  God.   While  there  was  nQ  force  of  beneficent  truth  to  invade 
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the  dreadfiil  carern  of  iniquity  in  the  mind,  and  there  to  cdmbat  and 
conquer  it,  there  would  be  sure  to  be  often  no  want  of  audacity  to  send 
it  forth  into  action  at  all  hazards. 

*^  Something  might  be  said,  no  doubt,  in  behalf  of  what  might  be 
supposed  to  be  done  for  the  pagan  nations  by  legislation^  considered, 
not  in  its  character  of  director  of  the  coerciye  and  retributive  force  in 
the  community,  but  strictly  in  the  capacity  of  a  moral  preceptor.  But 
besides  that  legislators  who  themselves,  in  common  with  the  people  of 
their  nations,  looked  on'  human  existence  and  duty  through  a  worse 
than  twilight  medium,  who  had  no  divine  oracles  to  speak  wisdom  to 
them,  and  were,  some  of  them,  reduced  to  begin  their  operations  with 
the  lie  that  pretended  they  had, — besides  that  such  legislators  would 
inevitably  be,  in  many  of  their  principles  and  enactments,  at  variance 
with  eternal  rectitude, — besides  this  fatal  defect,  legislation  bore  upou 
it  too  plainly  that  character  of  self-interest,  of  mutmd  self-defence  and 
menace,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  to  be  an  efficacious  teacher  of 
morals,  in  any  deeper  sense  than  the  prevention  of  a  cerlam  measure 
of  external  crime.  Every  one  knew  well  that  the  pure  approbation  and 
love  of  goodness  were  not  the  source  of  law,  but  that  it  was  an  arrang^e- 
ment  originating  and  deriving  all  its  force  from  self-love,  a  contrivance 
by  which  each  man  was  glad  to  make  the  collective  strength  of  society 
his  guarantee  against  his  neighbour's  presumed  wish  and  interest  to  do 
him  wrong.  While  happy  that  bis  neighbour  was  under  this  restraint^ 
he  was  often  vexed  to  be  under  it  also  himself;  but  on  the  whole 
deemed  this  security  worth  the  cost  of  suffering  this  interdict  on  his 
own  inclinations,  perhaps  as  judging  it  probable  that  his  neighbour's 
were  still  much  worse  than  his  own.  We  repeat,  that  a  preceptive  sys- 
tem thus  estimated  would  but  ill  instruct  the  judgment  in  the  pure  prin- 
ciples of  virtue,  and  could  not  come  with  the  weight  of  authority  and 
sanctity  on  the  conscience. — We  may  here  observe,  by  the  way,  how 
evident  was  the  necessity,  that  the  rules  and  sanctions  of  morality^  to 
come  in  simplicity  and  power  on  the  human  mind,  should  primarily 
emanate  from  a  Being  exalted  above  all  implication  and  competition  of 
interests  with  man. 

"  Thus  we  see,  that  in  the  darkened  economy  of  the  heathens  there 
was  nothing  to  be  applied,  with  a  grand  corrective  restraining  opera- 
tion, directly  and  internally,  to  the  mighty  depraved  energy  of  the  pas- 
sions and  appetites.  That  was  left  in  awful  predominance  in  the  innu- 
merable multitude.  And  to  the  account  of  what  this  energy  of  feeling 
tending  to  evil  would  accomplish,  let  there  be  added  all  that  could 
result  from  the  co-operation  of  intellect.  Only  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  the  extent  of  human  genius,  in  its  powers  of  invention,  combina- 
tion, diversi6cation,  and  then  think  of  all  this  faculty,^  in  an  immense 
number  of  minds,  through  many  ages^  and  in  every  imaginable  variety 
of  situation,  impelled  to  its  utmost  exertion  in  the  service  of  sin,  as  it 
would  of  course,  and  was  in  fact.  Reflect  how  many  ideas,  available 
to  the  purpose,  would  spring  up  casually,  or  be  suggested  by  circum- 
stances, or  be  attained  by  the  earnest  study  of  beings  goaded  in  pur- 
suit of  change  and  novelty.  The  simple  modes  of  iniquity  were  put 
under  an  active  nirinistry  of  art,  to  combine/  innovate;  and  augment 
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And  censequently  all  conoeivable>— -HteniUy  all  conceiTdble  (oaos  oi 
immoralitv  were  brought  to  imagination,  moet  of  tbem  into  expert- 
menty  and  the  greater  number  into  prevailing  practice,  in  those  nations : 
insomuch  that  the  sated  monarch  would  have  imposed  nearly  as  difficult 
a  task  on  ingenuity  in  calling  for  the  invention  of  a  new  vice,  as  of  a 
new  pleasure.  They  would  perhaps  have  been  identical  demands  when 
he  was  the  person  to  be  pleased/'     (P.  35 — 4*1.) 

After  this  display  of  the  ignorance  of  the  heathen  world,  Mr. 
Foster  brings  successively  under  his  review  the  benighted  state 
of  that  part  of  the  globe  which  has  sunk  uuder  the  influence 
of  the  Mohanimedan  imposture ;  the  continuing  depression  of 
the  human  mind  under  tne  papal  domination,  and  even  subse^ 
quently  to  the  reformation ;  his  aim  being  to  shew  that  what- 
ever alterations  may  have  taken  place  in  creeds  and  canons^  and 
in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  nothing  effectual  has 
been  done  for  the  extrication  of  the  great  masses  of  population 
of  which  nations  numerically  consist,  from  their  state  of  moral 
and  spiritual  ignorance.  This,  he  contends,  and  as  we  think 
judiciously  ana  ably  contends,  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
serious  and  high-spirited  national  endeavour  to  bring  instruction 
home  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people.  We  ourselves  are  fur- 
ther persuaded  that  no  general  political  reforms  will  reach  to 
the  homes  and  bosoms  of  the  people ;  neither  do  we  dare  to  think 
that  any  plan  of  general  education  will  effect  any  substantial 
reform,  unless  religion  is  its  polar  star ;  nor  that  even  with  re- 
ligion for  its  paramount  object  the  great  end  will  be  answered, 
unless  those  who  are  to  be  the  conductors  and  executors  of  the  . 
plan,  receive  themselves  such  an  education  at  our  schools  and 
universities  as  may  animate  them  with  a  sincere  love  of  human 
souls,  and  send  them  forth  to  the  holy  task  penetrated  with 
the  sense  of  their  own  accountability. 

The  ignorance  prevailing  in  the  most  splendid  junctures  of 
our  own  history,  and  even  during  the  last  century,  Mr.  Foster 
shews  to  have  been  very  great,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
body  of  the  people.  And  though  he  admits  the  prospect  to 
have  been  brightening  since  the  asra  of  national  and  Sunday 
schools,  the  wide  circulation  of  religious  and  moral  tracts,  and 
the  institution  of  societies  for  diffusing  the  word  of  God,  we 
have  still,  according  to  him,  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  igno- 
rance and  brutality  prevailing  through  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  To  exemplify  this  statement  of  the 
low  condition  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
common  people  at  the  present  moment,  Mr.  Foster  expatiates 
very  largely  upon  the  ferocious  and  cruel  sports  which  fill  up 
the  principal  part  of  their  leisure,  and  we  heartily  wish  that 
this  part  of- his  book  might  make  its  due  impression.    But 
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e)()iicil,tion  simply  is  hey  remedy  for  this  evil  j^— among  the  most 
Wghly  educated,  are  to  be  fbtind  the  patrons  of  these  wretched 
pastimes.  Nothing  but  specific  religious  cultivation  can  efface 
this  stain  of  original  depravity,  and  dispose  a  hard  heart  to  be 
either  just  or  merciful.  It  is  in  the  following  accurate  terms 
that*  Mr,  Foster  describes  the  manner  in  whicn  time  is  wasted 
or  abused  by  the  uninstructed  part  of  the  community. 

**  These,  however,  are  their  most  harmless  modes  of  wasting  the 
time.  For,  while  we  might  think  of  the  many  hours  merged  by  them 
in  apathy  and  needless  sleep,  with  a  wish  that  those  hours  could  be 
recovered  to  the  account  of  their  existence,  we  might  well  think  with 
a~wish  that  the  hours  could  be  struck  out  of  it  which  they  may  some- 
times give,  instead^  to  eonversation ;  in  parties  where  igtiorance,  coarse 
vnlgarity,  and  prd^eness,  are  to  support  the  dialogue,  on  topics  the 
most  to  their  taete ;  always  including,  as  the  most  welcome  to  thaet 
taste,  the  depravities  and  scanddsof  the  neighbourhood ;  while  all  the 
reproach  and  ridicule,  expended  with  the  warmest  good  will  on  those 
depravities,  have  uniformly  the  strange  result,  of  making  the  censors 
the  less  disinclined  themselves  to  practise  them,  and  only  a  little  better 
instructed  how  to  do  it  with  impunity.  In  many  instances  there  is  the 
additional  mischief,  that  these  assemblings  for  corrupt  communication 
find  their  resort  at  the  public  house,  where  intemperance  and  ribaldry 
rtay  season  each  other,  if  the  pecum'ary  means  can  be  afforded,  even  at 
the  cost  of  distress  at  home.— ^But  short  of  this  depravity,  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  communications  of  a  number  of  grossly  ignorant  beings 
is  easy  to  be  imagined,  besides  that  most  of  us  have  been  made  judges 
of  their  quality  by  numberless  occasions  of  unavoidably  hearing  sam* 
pies  of  them. 

*^  In  the  finer  seasons  of  the  year,  much  of  these  leisure  spaces  of 
time  can  be  expended  out  of  doors ;  and  we  have  still  only  to  refer  each 
one  to  his  own  observation  of  the  account  to  which  they  are  turned,  in 
the  lives  of  beings  whose  lot  allows  but  so  contracted  a  portion  of 
time  to  be,  at  the  best,  applfed  directly  to  the  highest  purposes  of  life. 
— Here  the  hater  of  all  such  schemes  of  improvement,  as  would 
threaten  to  turn  the  lower  order  into  what  that  hater  may  probably  call 
Methodists,  in  other  words,  into  rational  creatures  and  christians, 
comes  in  with  a  ready  cant  of  humanity  and  commiseratioi^.  And 
why,  he  says,  with  an  afl^ted  indignation  of  philanthropy,  why  should 
not  the  poor  creatures  enjoy  a  little  firesh  air  and  cheerful  sunshine,  Bxtd 
have  a  chance  for  k^ping  their  health,  confined  as  many  of  them  are» 
for  the  greatest  part  of  their  time,  in  narrow  squalid  rooms,  unwhole- 
some shops,  or  one  kind  or  other  of  disagreeable  places  and  employ- 
ments ?  Very  true,  we  answer ;  and  why  should  they  not  be  collected 
in  groups  by  the  road  side,  in  readiness  for  any  thing  that,  in  passing, 
may  furnish  occasions  for  gross  jocularity,  practising  some  imperti- 
nence, or  uttering  some  jeering  scurrility,  at  the  expense  of  persons  * 
going  by ;  shouting  with  laughter  at  the  effect  of  the  sport,  and  in- 
spiriting it  all  with  infernal  Imprecations?  Or  why  should  they  not 
from  a  little  conventicle  for  curbing,  blaspheming,  and  blackguard 
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6li8lve|>eroiifiiiest  in  tlieitreet,  about  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  haunts 

of  intoxication ;  where  they  are  perfectly  safe  from  that  far  worse  mis* 
dbiof  of  a  gloomy  fanaticism;  wiUi  which  they  might  have  been  stnittea 
if  seduced  to  frequent  the  meeting-house  twenty  paces  off?  Or  why 
should  not  the  children,  growing  into  the  stage  called||.  Jth^  be  turned 
loose  through  the  lanes,  roads,  and  fields,  to  form  a  brawling  impudent 
rabble,  trained  by  their  association  to  every  low  vice,  and  ambitiously 
emulating,  in  iKoiee,  visage,  and  manners,  the  drabs  and  ruffians  of 
maturer  growth  ?  Or  why  should  not  the  young  men  and  women 
collect  in  clusters,  or  range  about  or  beyond  the  neighbourhood  in 
bands,  for  revel,  frolic,  and  all  kinds  of  coarse  mirth,  to  come  back 
late  at  night  to  quarrel  with  their  wretched  elders,  who  perhaps  envy 
them  their  capacity  for  such  wild  gaieties  and  strollings,  while  rating 
them  for  their  disorderly  habits?  We  say,  where  can  be  the  harm  of 
all  this  ?  What  reasonable  and  benevolent  man  would  think'  of  making 
smy  objection  to  it  ?  Reasonable  and  benevolent, — for  these  are  qua- 
lities expressly  boasted  by  the  opposers  of  an  improved  education  of 
th^  people,  while  in  such  opposition  they  virtually  avow  their  appro- 
bation of  all  that  we  have  here  described. 

**  We  have  allowed  most  fully  the  plea  of  how  little  time,  cmtvpara* 
tiveliff  could  be  afibrded  by  the  lower  classes  from  their  indispensable 
employments  to  the  concern  of  mental  improvement ;  and  also  that  of 
the  &tigue  consequent  on  them,  and  causing  a  temporary  incapacity 
of  effort  in  any  other  way.  But  here  we  see  that,  nevertheless,  time, 
strength,  and  wakefolness,  and  spring  and  spirit  for  exertion,  are  found 
for  a  vast  deal  of  busy  diversion. 

<*  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  spare  time  of  the  week-days  goes 
to  waste,  and  worse ;  but  the  Sunday  is  welcomed  as  giving  scope*  for 
tlie  same  things  on  the  larger  scale.  It  is  very  striking  to  consider, 
that  several  millions,  we  may  safely  assert,  of  our  English  people,  come 
to  what  should  be  years  of  discretion,  are  almost  completely  exempt 
from  any  manner  of  conscience  respecting  this  seventh  part  of  time, 
not  merely  as  to  any  required  consecration  of  it  to  religion,  but  as  to 
its  being  under  any  claim  or  of  ^ny  worth  at  all,  otherwise  than  for 
ajnnusement.  It  is  actually  regarded  by  them  as  a  section  of  time  far 
less  under  obligation  than  any  other.  They  take  it  as  so  absolutely  at 
their  free  disposal,  by  a  right  so  exclusively  vested  in  their  taste  and 
will,  that  a  demand  made  even  in  behalf  of  their  own  most  important 
interests  is  contemptuously  repelled  as  an  interfer^ice.  If  the  idea 
occurs  at  all .  of  claims  which  they  have  beard  that  God  should  make 
on  the  hours,  it  is  dismissed  with  the  thought  that  it  really  cannot 
signify  to  him  how  creatures,  condemned  by  his  appointment  to  toil 
all  the  rest  of  the  week,  may  wish  to  spend  this  one  day,  on  which 
the  secular  taskmaster  manumits  them,  and  He,  the  spiritual  one, 
nught  surely  do  as  much.  An  immense  number  pay  no  attention  what- 
ever to  any  sort  of  religious  worship ;  and  multitudes  of  those  that  do 
afford  an  hour  to  such  an  observance,  do  it  either  as  a  mode  of  amuse- 
ment, or  by  way  of  taking  a  license  of  exemption  from  any  further 
accountableness  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  may  like  to  spend  the 
dav.    It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  all  this,  that  there  is  more  folly, 
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if  not  more  crkne,  oommitted  on  ttiity  tfuui  on  idl  the  other  Ax  ia^ 
together. 

'<  Thus  roan,  at  least  ignorant  maoy  is  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  anj 
thing  under  heaven ;  since  a  remarkable  appointment  for  raisbg  the 
general  tenour  of  moral  existence,  has>  with  these  persons,  the  effect 
of  sinking  it.  Those  favoured  portions  of  their  time,  interposed  at 
regular  and  frequent  intervals,  with  a  mark  of  the  divine  benediction, 
upon  them,  might,  without  any  approach  toward  the  punctilious  and 
burdensome  austerity  in  the  manner  of  improving  them  which  some 
good  men  in  former  times  enjoined,  be  the  means  of  di^^ing  a  degree 
of  light  and  dignity  over  the  whole  series  of  their  days ;  whereas  an., 
unhappily  large  number  of  those  of  our  people  who  are  now  arrived 
near  the  close  of  that  long  series,  have  to  look  back  on  the  Sundays  as, 
having  been  made,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  dishonour  and  bane  of 
their  life."     (P.  143— 14«.) 

It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Foster  paints  the  state  of  ignorance  and 
brutal  apathy  in  which  the  part  of  the  people^  commonly  called 
the  lower  orders,  even  at  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous schemes  afloat  for  their  improvement,  are  sunk.    And 
yet  with  some  inconsistency  we  are  told  of  the  perilous  predi- 
cament in  which  the  established  order  of  things  is  placed  by 
a  certain  ominous  expansion  of  mind,  a  fearful  demonstration 
of  an  universal  feeling  of  wrong,  oppression,  and  exclusion, 
fast  spreading  through  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  a  spirit  of 
revolt,  a  deep  and  settled  antipathy  towards  that  order  which 
by  the  arrangements  and  constitutions  of  society  are  in  the  en- 
joyment of  comfort,  w^th,  or  station.  Mr.  Foster  dwells  upon* , 
these  portentous  signs  of  the  times,  not  altogether  with  com*^ 
placency,  hut  with  a  descriptive  energy,  and  an  ardent  manner 
of  putting  the  case,  which  conveyed  to  our  minds  a  suspicion 
that  he  does  not  think  this  supposed  feeling  of  the  multitude 
entirely  without  justification ; — what  his  politics  may  be  we 
will  not  inquire,  but  we  have  sofne  curiosity  to  know  how  so 
reasoning  and  religious  a  mind  can  see  aught  in  the  general 
character  of  the  British  government  and  constitution,  to  afford 
a  shadow  of  justification  for  so  hostile  a  combination  against 
it,  and  all  that  it  upholds  and  protects.  For  our  own  parts  we 
think  Mr.  Foster  mainly  right  m  the  ignorance  he  imputes  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  even  in  this  enlightened  country  ;  but 
we  cannot  reconcile  with  this  imputed  ignorance  the  mghtful 
anticipation,  of  whict  he  has  endeavourecTto  impose  the  belief, 
of  a  grand  imiption  about  to  take  place  through  all  th^  fences 
and  barriers  of  settled  rule  and  ancient  authority,  by  the  million' 
challenging  their  rights  of  participation  and  equal  enjoyment. 
All  this  looks  very  fine  upon  paper, — it  gives  play  ai^d«iiect  to 
a  rhetorical  pen, — it  may  suit  the  choleric  temper  of  political 
opposition  ;— it  may  gratify  the  spleen  of  religious  dissent ;  but 
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we  do  not  believe  that  there  i»  either  phih)8ophy  or  mystery  in 
the  case ; — ^it  is  the  ignorance  of  which  Mr.  Foster  complains^ 
villainously  acted  upon  by  a  numerous  body  of  factious  mal- 
contents, men  of  desperate  circumstances  speculating  upon 
their  couhtry's  ruin,  and  desirous  of  trying  the  chances  of  re- 
volution, which  fontis  the  real  combination  of  hostility  in  this 
country,  (for  to  this  country  we  confine  our  remarks)  and  to  be 
met  and  provided  against  by  the  conservative  energies  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  agency  of  sound  religious  instruction; 
but  not  to  be  subdued  or  neutralized  by  a  mere  pen«-ink-and^ 
paper  education,  or  the  widest  and  most  liberal  concession  <Qf 
the  rights  of  scholarship.  This  ignorance,  thus  villainously 
acted  upon,  will,  in  spite  of  all  that  mere  general  education 
can  do,  remain  unchanged.  By  throwing  in  certain  in^edients, 
indeed,  which  mere  general  education  may  furnish,  it  tnay  be 
made  to  boil  and  bubble,  to  fume  and  roar,  but  it  will  be  igno^ 
ranee  still  in  a  state  of  turbid  effervescence,  and  noxious  eva^ 
poration.  Not  one  particle  of  useful,  applicable  information, 
---of  that  information  which  lays  the  foundation  of  good  neigh- 
bourhood, kind  habits,  political  contentedness,  or  moral  ober 
dience,  no,  nor  of  desirable  liberty,  will  be  the  result.  Let  any 
man  who  has  the  well-being  of  his  country  seriously  at  heart, 
look  at  the  moral  state  of  mose  who  have  received  tnis  neutral 
education — the  numbers  it  has  added  to  the  dupes  of  inflam- 
matory falsehoods,  and  the  victims  of  a  debauching  press — the 
irightiul  numerical  majority  of  those  who  have  received  this 
sort  of  education,  at  this  moment  declaring  with  the  voice 
and  organs  which  it  has  supplied  to  them  on  the  side  of 
what  God  and  His  Scripture  condemn,  and  then  let  him  say 
whether  in  his  conscience  he  thinks  any  good  will  come  of  any 
discipline  for  the  poor  but  that  which  may  open  their  eyes  to 
their  own  awful  predicament  as  accountable  creatures. 


Art.  XIIw — The  Diary  of  an  Invalid  ;  being  the  Journal  of  ,a 
Ttmrj  in  Pursuit  of  Health ;  in  Portugal,  Italy,  SudtzerUmd^ 
and  Prancej  in  the  Years  1817,  1818,  0^^x1819.  By  Henry 
Matthews,  A.M.    8vo.    pp.  618.    Murray.    London,  1820. 

The  travels  of  a  sick  man  promise  but  little  entertainment  or 
information;  and  in  general  we  may  be  said  to  be  unjust  to- 
wards what  we  see  and  hear  in  foreign  countries  when  we  pub- 
lish concerning  them  the  results  of  our  own  morbid  impressions. 
In  the  journal  before  us,  however,  we  find  nothing  of  the  Ian-. 
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guor  or  the  irritability  of  an  invalid :  tke  infirmitv  of  \m  body 
seems  not  to  have  interfered  with  the  activity  of  his  mind,  not 
does  the  *  pursuit  of  health/  in  which  he  was  profei^edly  en* 
gaged,  appear  to  have  diminished  that  promptitude  of  general 
observation  without  which  a  man  neither  traveb  to  improve 
himself  nor  to  inform  others.  The  author's  preface  makes  the 
usual  renunciation  of  merit  and  talent,  and  modestly  commits 
to  the  leader's  charity,  what  imght  fairly  challenge  his  decided 
approbation.  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  encountered  a  more 
intelligent,  unaffected^  and  lively  tourist.  We  shall  be  obliged, 
however,  to  animadvert  upon  some  inconsistencies  and  some 
transgressions  in  matters  both  of  taste  and  feeling. 

Mr.  Matthews  appears  to  have  set  out  in  die  year  1817,  on  a 
journey,  without  having  settled  his  route  or  destination^  in  obe* 
dience  to  medioal  advice,  in  quest  of  more  balmy  breezes  than 
his  own  country  afforded.  At  Plymouth,  [the  Malta  padcet^ 
just  about  to  weigh  anchor,  relieves  him  from  the  agony  of  inre* 
solution.  He  engs^es  with  the  Certain,  reserving  to  himself 
the  liberty  to  determine  his  bargain  at  the  first  port  at  which  he 
might  touch.  We  have  now  a  very  lively  account  of  the  mul- 
tiplied vexations  of  a  sea  voyage  to  an  active  mind  and  sus^ 
ceptible  frame,  among  which  sidcness,  and  regret,  and  satiety, 
hold  the  prominent  place.  We  think,  however,  that  our  traveller, 
ki  the  description  of  his  sensations,  whether  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure, indulges  in  a  language  a  little  toO  strong,  and  allows 
himself  to  sport  a  little  too  much  with  awful  ideas,  for  one  who 
dedicates  his  book  to  a  Reverend  Brother,  and  who,  on  n^st 
occasions,  discovers  a  laudable  regard  to  the  decencies  of  sen-« 
timent  and  expression.  His  sea  sickness  is  by  rather  too  strong 
an  image  compeared  with  the  state  of  the  "  damned  in  hell,"  ana 
his  recovery  might  in  a  thousand  ways  have  been  better  illus^ 
trated  than  by  being  called  his  '*  resurrection.**  The  rising  of 
the  sun  and  of  the  moon  at  sea^  is  described  in  the  following 
vivacious  and  picturesque  language : — 

<<  18tb.  The  wind  died  awav  last  night.  A  dead  calm. — Got  up  t* 
iee  the  sun  rise.— Much  has  be^ii  siud  of  the  splcfidour  of  this  «gM 
ttsea;  but  Lconfess  1, think  it  inferior  to  the  samie  sc^meon  shere^ 
There  is.  indeed  plenty  of  the  ^  dread  nMf^ificeifiee  of  Heaven^'  but 
it  \»jb!\  over  in  a  oiofaent.  .  Tbe  sun  braf.es.the  east,  andi^orief  tlie 
heavens  by  acotfp^-nuifit;  instead  of  approaching  graduaHy,  as  he 
does  on  laad^  preceded  by  a  Uooo  of  to&y  oiesseng^^rs  that  prepare 
you  for  his  amvaL  One  misses  the  charming  variety  of  the  terres^. 
trial  scene; — the  wood  and  water; — the  hill  and  dale; — the  *  bob-, 
bling  brook  ;* — ^the  •  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields."  At  sea, 
too,  all  is  inanimate,  for  the  gambols  of  the  fishes,  if  tliey  do  gambo) 
at  thefr  matins,  are  out  of  sight;  aad  it  is  the  effect  of  morning  ik 
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Rvfng  ventldiit  brings  that  constitutes  its  great  charm.  At  sea,  there 
S  ho  *  sottg  df  eai^liest  birds ;  * — no  *  warbhng  woodland  ;* — no  *  whist- 
ling pldugh-bojr  ;* — ^nothing,  fn  short,  to  awaken  interest  or  sympathy, 
Tl^e  is  magnificence  and  splendour — btit  it  is  sdlitary  splendour. 

'*  Let  me  rather  see  '  the  monH)  in  russet  mantle  clad^  walk  'o*er 
the  dew  of  yon  high  Malvern  hiW  But,  alas  I  when  am  I  likely  ttf 
behold  this  sight  again  ?  7 

**  in  the  evening,  I  sat.on  the  4e(^  to  enjoy  the  moon-Hght*-^IC 
the  sun-rise  be  best  seen  on  shore,  the  moon-light  has  the  aoVant^Q 
at  sea.  At  this  season  of  repose,  the  absence  of  livirtg  objects  is  00^ 
felt.  A  lovely  night. — The  moon,  in  this  latitude,  has  a  jilvjerj? 
brightness  which  I  never  saw  in  England.— It  was  a  night  for  roj 
niance; — such  as  Shak^peare  describes,  when  Troilus  sighed  his  soul 
to  ^sent  Cressid.  The  sea,  calm  and  tranqiiil  as  the  bosom  of  innb- 
^jgtfcfe-^TrtJt  a  bre^lth  of  kir— the  reflection  of  the  moton  and  stars,  'an3 
tlteg^fttle  rippling  t)f  the  vi^ater  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  coria^ 
phsled^t&em^cf  tfa^'eeebe."    (P.  6^7;) 

'th6  lively  pencil  oi  Mr.  Matthews  afibrds  us  a  yerv  emphati<? 
representation  of  the  dirt  and  offensivenes^  o(  the  Pprtugue^Q 
capital,  which  though  appearing  to  be  felt  by  the  traveller  iii 
search  of  ariiusement  or  health,  as  mere  matter  of  ^personal 
ailAoyance,  suggests  many  reflections  to  the  political  inquirer : 
alid  to  the  mind '  disposed  to  meditation  on  the  course  and 
tendencies  of  human  affairs  and  institutions,  many  iiiiportant 
dedu!ctions.  To  such  persons  it  cannot  but  occur  that  very 
limetitable  checks  must  exist  somewhere  in  the  usages,  laws, 
oir  frame  of  society  to  counteract  so  many  advantages,  of  a 
physical  kind,  as  are  possessed  by  the  Portuguese.  Their  trade^, 
their  shipbing,  their  ports,  their  produce,  all  conspire  to  elevate 
their  eonaition  in  the  scale  oif  Europe,  and  to  inspire  a  taste  for 
CoHvetiience,  comfort,  cleanliness,  ancl  refinement ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  this  people  has  never  been  permitted  to  exercise  itsf 
g^ttuine  play  or  natural  tendencies,  loaded  and  oppressed  as  it 
hus  been  by  the  lumber  oJF  superstitious  rites,  and  the  dead 
weight  of  an  arbitrary  government.  A  nation  may  be  poten- 
tially great,  and  practically  little ;  nor  can  the  possibilities  arid 
powers  of  any  state  be  justly  appreciated,  until  that  equality  is 
attained  which  consists  in  being  governed  by  equal  laws,  auid 
that  personal  importance  and  self-esteem  is  assumed,  which 
brings  with  it  the  whole  train  of  moral  and  muttial  and  manljr 
responsibilities,  Portugal  has  now  entered,  iii  company  wim 
sevefal  other  states,  on  me  career  of  a  r€Volutic)in>  trf^Mcn  ift  if 
not^asy  to  taitctilate  tfeechane^s.  It  hais  utffortuViMety  the  chfti 
tat^terifetfc  foundation  of  ^H  the  cOntiitental  revolutions  of  recent 
o^uifehce ;— it  is  grounded  on  military  force ;  arid,  however  m(> 
derate^ih  profession,  operates  upon  a  subversive  principlej  and' 
trusts  to  expedients  which,  when  once  put  into  acti6n,  tend  to 
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no  precise  consummation,  and  acknowledge  no  determinate 
boundary.  It  is  of  that  description  of  revolution  which  opens 
the  floodgates  to  an  overwhelming  tide,  and  leaves  every  thing 
to  depend  upon  the  moral  results  of  a  great  physical  struggle.' 
The  nation  is,  in  short,  in  the  case  which  must  necessarily  be 
the  consequence  of  all  sudden  political  convulsions ;  existing 
institutions  are  discarded,  before  the  mind  has  been  prepared 
either  to  frame  or  digest  any  new  order  of  things,  out  of  which 
a  feasible  state  of  human  liberty  can  ultimately  arise.  That 
great  event  of  our  own  country,  wnich  has  hardly  with  propriety 
been  called  a  revolution,  was  quite  in  natural  order.  A  sober, 
sound,  experimental  conviction  had  previously  taken  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  thinking  part  of  the  community,  and  a  sort 
of  distinct  pattern  of  the  plan  of  liberty,  which  was  aftervirarda 
8et  up  in  operation  by  the  great  and  natural  organs  of  the 
public  wisdom,  had  been  accurately  drawn  and  denned  on  the 
vast  floor  of  universal  opinion.  There  was  among  us  at  that 
time  a  reverence  for  wise  heads ;  no  change  was  in  contempla- 
tion beyond  the  exigency  of  the  case ;  and  the  English  were  not 
then  under  the  curse  of  those  political  impostures,  which  have 
arrayed  all  the  darkest  passions  and  most  sinful  properties  of 
our  nature  in  the  dress  of  virtue,  and  the  disguise  of  moral 
freedom. 

The  Portuguese  are  not  without  their  public  works,  and  there 
occur  some  in  which  there  is  magnificence  of  conception  and 
execution.  In  the  road  from  Lisbon  to  Cintra,  is  the  great 
aqueduct  of  Alcantara,  (the  work  of  Manuel  de  Maya  in  1738,) 
stretching  across  a  wide  and  deep  valley,  by  a  range  of  thirty- 
five  arches,  of  which  the  centre  one  is  said  to  be  the  largest  m 
the  world,  being  in  height  230  French  feet,  and  in  width  107  : 
a  monument  which,  if  it  demonstrates  no  great  advancement 
in  philosophy,  is  a  specimen  of  great  skill  and  industry,  and  im- 

flies  the  capability  of  better  things  under  better  circumstances, 
t  is  thus  that  our  author  describes  the  symptoms  of  what  has 
subsequently  broken  out  into  active  existence  : — 

**  The  Portuguese  are  full  of  discontent,  and  their  long  intimacy 
with  us,  has  spread  far  and  wide  amongst  them  the  lights  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  be  discontented,  abandoned 
as  they  are  by  their  sovereign,  who  has  conveited  the  mother  country 
into  a  province,  from  which  men  and  money  are  drawn  for  the  sup-^ 
port  or  his  transatlantic  dominions ;  whilst  the  command  of  their  iia- 
tional  army,  and  the  principal  situations  of  power  and  profit,  are  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  greatest  unwillingness  now  prevails 
among  the  soldiery  to  embark  for  America.  I  have  seen  some  hun-r 
dred  deserters  chained  together,  and  marched  down  to  the  bank  of 
the  river.     (P.  21,  22.) 
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^  Mr.  Matthews  speaks  of  the  police  of  Lisbon  in  tenns  of 
praise  ;  but  of  what  avail  is  a  police  if,  as  we  are  told,  the  lower 
orders  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  large  clasp  knife,  with  the 
opened  blade  concealed  under  the  right  sleeve,  and  that  assassi- 
nations are  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  is  something,  however, 
to  say  for  this  country,  that  the  public  decency  is  well  secured 
from  open  outrages  in  the  streets  of  its  capital ;  and  that,  too, 
a  capital  with  a  sea  port,  and  in  a  southern  latitude ;  and  it 
would  be  well,  if  so  much  could  be  said  of  the  condition  of  our 
own  metropolis,  where  the  abuses  of  liberty  begin  to  be  more 
fondly  cherished  than  liberty  itself. 

^  There  is  something  in  the  feeling  with  which  a  pious  mind 
regards  even  the  name  and  profession  of  religion,  to  which  the 
style  of  the  following  passage  cannot  be  quite  acceptable ;  but 
tliere  is,  nevertheless,  much  of  truth  in  the  observations  con- 
tained in  it. 

^^  The  inquisition  is  still  an  object  of  mysteriQus  dread.  A  young 
man  of  considerable  fortune  disappeared  about  a  year  ago,  and  it  was 
supposed  for  some  time  that  he  was  murdered.  A  large  reward  was 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  his  body,  but  the  river  was  dragged,  and 
eVery  well  and  hole  in  the  town  explored  without  success*.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many,  that  he  is  now  immured  in  the  prisons  of  the  inqui- 
sition. By-the-foye,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  priests,  and  for 
aught  I  know,  they  are  more  numerous  than  the  dogs.  Doghood  and 
priesthood  are  certainly  the  most  thriving  trades  in  Lisbon.  It  is  an 
humiliating  spectacle,  to  see  the  abject  superstition  in  which  the  peo- 
ple are  sunk  and  brutified.  As  the  best  things,  by  being  corrupted, 
becopae  the  worst ;  so  here,  Christianity  exhibits  a  system  of  idolatry, 
much  more  revolting  than  the  old  Pagan  worship.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  some  regard  for  the  ancient  mythology,  which  is  as  amusing 
as  Mother  Bunch,  illustrated  and  adorned  too  as  it  was  by  such  divine 
statues.  Besides,  the  heathens  had  not  the  means  of  knowing  better  ; 
but  who  that  has  read  the  New  Testament,  can  tolerate  the  contemp- 
tible mummeries  which  are  here  practised  under  the  name  of  religion. 
The  religion  of  the  heathens  was  as  superior  to  this,  as  the  statues  of 
Phidias  excel  in  beauty,  the  tawdry  and  disgusting  images  which  these 
poor  creatures  bow  down  to  and  worship. 

.  *^  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  priests  thrive  and  fatten.  I  will 
not  say,  with  Semple,  that  they  are  the  only  fat  people  in  Portugal, 
but  I  will  vouch  for  their  universal  em-bon-poinU 

*^  This  to  be  sure  is  only  the  outward  and  visible  sign, — but  it  tends 
to  give  credibility  to  the  tales  in  vogue,  of  the  sloth  and  good  cheer, 
the  licentious  feastings  and  debaucheries,  which  take  place  in  the 
convents,  or  rather  the  castles  of  indolence,  in  which  these  portly 
monks  are  lodged.  The  French,  who  hated  a  monk  and  the  smell  of 
a  monk,  as  much  as  Walter  Shandy,  that  is,  *  worse  than  all  the  de- 
vils of  hell;*  while  they  bayortetted  the  dogs  without  mercy,  made 
the  monks  lay  aside  the  crucifix,  and  brandish  the  besom,  and  fairly 
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let  ihem  to  ^ir^  the  t^reeU ;  ^ut  the  Fcendi  lure  fptM^-^^^soA^  ftlie 
nionks  and  the  4og8  have  resutned  their  usual  occupations* 

<<  The  nunneries  enjoy  a  better  reputation^  and  are  said  to  b^  filled 
with  sincerely  pious  women,  who  have  been  led,  from  perhaps  a  mis- 
Cdcen  8en9e  of  reh^on,  to  pury  themselves  in  the  unprofitable  seclu- 
Mon  of'  a  convent.  This  is,  however^  a  delicate  question,  and  I  leave 
it  m  thd  uncertainty,  in  which  it  has  been  left  by  the  sage  in  Ras- 
(P^2S— 25.) 


Amopg  other  features  of  the  Portuguese  character,  our  touriBt 
remarks  its  extreme  indoJeiice,.  "  You  can  scarcely  get  a  shop- 
keeper to  serve  you.  It  pervades  all  classes: — igrts,  sciencOy 
literature^— -every  thing  languishes  at  Lisbon."  AjoA  we  belieTO 
that  Mr.  Matthews  is  quite  correct  in  his  remark,  that  the  Bor- 
tuguese  *'  are  worthy  of  better  things ;  but  that  they  aie  bowed 
dawn  bv  a  despotic  government  and  an  abject  superstition.'' 
With  tne  solicitude  of  the  traveller  to  find  the  bunal  place  <rf 
Fielding,  we  confess  ourselves  to  have  no  sympathy.  Nor  do 
we  atawL  with  him,  that  die  classical  pen  of  Mr.  Canning, 
during  his  embassy  at  Lisbon,  would  have  been  well  employea 
i^  preparing  an  inscription  for  his  monument :  the  world  owes 
no  debt  to  tne  memory  of  a  man  who,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  has  ransacked  his  memory  and  tortured  his  fancy  only 
tp  leave  the  world  less  virtuous  than  he  foimd  it ;  and  this  we 
ct^nnot  hut  think,  if  it  was  not  the  aim,  vi^as  the  effect  of  fteli^- 
iofi'i^  novels. 

.  Tropi  this  place  our  traveller  embarked  for  Leghorn,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1817;  Passing  over  his  accounts  of  storms 
and  quarantine,  we  will  land  wim  him  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
where  the  Endish  burying  ground  at  Leghorn,  in  winch  lie  the 
bones  of  SmoTlet,  draws  from  the  writer  the  same  sort  of  tribu- 
tary reflection,  as  that  to  which  the  tomb  of  Fielding  at  Lisbon 
had  before  given  birth,  and  with  similar  justification.  Our 
author  has  sometimes  a  whimsical  bias  in  his  predilections,, 
which  would  bring  his  taste  into  dispute  with  persons  less  cri-- 
tically  censorious  than  ourselves.  Efaving  spoken  of  the  lean- 
ing tower  of  Pisa,  the  history  of  which  is,  tnatthe  foundation 
ground  having  given  way  during  the  progress  of  the  building, 
the  architect  completed  his  work  in  tne  direction  accidental^ 
given  to  it,  describes  the  general  effect  as  so  pleasing,  that,  like 
Alexander's  wry  neck,  it  mi^ht  well  bring  leaning  into  fashion 
amongst  all  the  towers  of  Christendom.  We  suspect  that  in 
this  instance,  the  author  has  sacrificed  the  credit  of  his  taste  to 
the  gaiety  of  his  allusion.  Leghorn  and  Pisa  are  very  sum- 
marily dismissed ;  and  the  only  mcident  which  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  him  between  the  last-mentioned  place  and  Florence, 
was  a  contest  of  swearing,  in  English  and  Italian,  provoked  by 
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the  difficultiea  of  procurijiig  hioraea^  between  those  who  oomx* 
jfiosed  the  travelliiig  company  and  the  people  at  the  po«i-hoase, 
in  which  the  Cambridge  Invalid  manfiitly  maintainea  his  diare, 
with  a  laudable  regard  to  the  honour  of  nis  Alma  Mater. 

Mr,  Matthews's  descriptions  are  very  lively,  and  much  in  the 
style  of  Dr.  Moore,  the  spirited  author  of  '*  A  View  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  Italy/'  But  Florence  owes  more  to  the  peii 
of  our  author  than  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  His  toucnes 
bring  out  every  .thing  in  very  bold  relief;  and  after  making 
^lowance  for  some  fopperies  of  an  ^.^ademical  cast^  and  some 
laxities  of  moral  sentiment*  we,  think  it  no  more  than  his  due  to 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  British  tourists. 

«*  Travellers,**  says  our  author,  '*  generally  exaggerate  most  out- 
tageously ;  but  thev  have  hardly  done  justice  to  Florence.  The  Amo 
runs  through  it  with  a  turbid  but  rapid,  and  therefore  cheerful  stream, 
forminfl;  as  it  were  the  middle  of  the  principal  street.  Between  the 
lines  of  houses  and  the  river  is  a  broad  Quay,  serving  for  carriages  and 
foot  passengers.  Four  bridges  at  short  distances  connect  the  two  sidte 
of  the  street,  and  add  to  its  beauty.  The  absence  of  smoke,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  enable  you  to  see  the  surroundine  counjtry 
distinctly  from  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  views  up  and  down  the 
river  are  beautiful,  and  the  immediate  environs  are  ornamepted  with 
undulating  shrubberies  and  villas  without  number.  The  prospect  from 
these  environs  is  rich  beyond  description^  Florence  is  laid  out  at  your 
feet ;  and  the  Amo  winds  through  a  golden  and  fertile  plain,  till  the 
scene  is  closed  by  the  bold  and  rugged  range  of  the  Appennines.— 
Such  is  the  first  view  of  Florence ;  and  within  its  walls  is  all  that  can 
conduce  to  gratify  the  senses,  or  delight  the  imagination.  The  won- 
ders of  ancient  and  modem  art  are  all  around  you,  and  furnish  an 
inexhaustible  field  of  occupation  and  amusemenf 

The  works  of  art  with  which  Florence  abounds,  receive  their 
rightful  homage  from  the  tasteful  pen  of  Mr.  Matthews,  who 
here  displays  nothing  of  the  pedantry  of  science,  and  much  of  the 
spirit  of  just  observation.  It  is  thus  that  he  describes  and  dis- 
criminates the  Venuses  of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter; — 

<<  First  and  foremost  amongst  these  is — ^  the  statue  Uiat  enchants 
the  world '-rthe  unimitated,  inimitable  Venus.  She  has  now  resumed 
her  old  station  after  her  second  visit  to  Paris ;— for  I  am  surprised  the 
French  did  not  argue  that  her  adventure  with  the  shepherd  on  Mount 
Ida,  was  clearly  typical  of  her  late  trip  to  their  metropolis. 

**  Ohe  is  generally  disappointed  afler  great  expectations  have  been 
raised,  but  m  this  instance  I  was  delighted  at  first  sight,  and  each 
succeedrog  visit  has  charmed  me  more.  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  work 
in  conception  and  execution,— -but  I  doubt  whether  Venus  he  not  a 
misnomer.  Who  can  recognise  in  this  divine  statue,  any  traits  of  the 
queen  of  love  and  pleasure  ?  It  seems  rather  intended  as  a  personifi- 
cation  of  ail  that  is  elegant,  gracefuli  a^d  beautify ;— not  only  ab- 
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stracted  from  all  human  infirmities,  but  eleTated  above  all  human  feel- 
ings and  afiectioDs ; — for,  though  the  form  is  female,  the  beauty  is  lik» 
Xhe  beau^  Of  angels,  who  are  of  no  sex.  I  was  at  first  remmded  of 
Milton's  Eve ; — but  in  Eve,  even  in  her  days  of  innocence,  before 
*  she  damned  us  all,'  there  was  some  tincture  of  humanity,  of  which 
there  is  none  in  the  Venus ; — in  whose  eye  there  is  no  heaven,  and 
in  whose  gesture  there  is  no  love. 

<^  Immediately  behind  the  statue,  is  the  most  famous  of  all  the  fa- 
mous Venuses  of  Titian,  who  has  represented  the  Goddess  of  Plea- 
sure in  her  true  character — the  houri  of  a  Mahotpetan  paradise ; — and 
a  most  bewitching  picture  it  is.  But  the  triumph  of  the  statue  is  com^ 
plete^ — ^there  is  an  all-powerful  fascination  about  it  that  rivets  the  at- 
tention, and  makefr  the  spectator  turn  away  from  the  picture,  like 
Hercules  from  the  voluptuous  bkndishments  of  the  Goddess  of  Plea-, 
sure,  to  devote  an  exclusive  adoration  to  the  celestial  purity  of  hei: 
rival ; — for  gelestial  she  certainly  is. 

^<  One  peculiar  attribute  of  her  divinity  is,  not  its  ubiquity,  but  its 
individuality. — ^It  seems  impossible  to  transfer  any  portion  of  her  ^  glo* 
rious  beauty '  to  a  copy. — None  of  the  casts  give  any  idea  of  the 
nameless  ^race  of  the  original. — This  incommunicable  essence  is  always 
the  criterion  of  transcendent  excellence. 

*'  The  arms  are  modern,  and  very  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  work. 
There  is  something  finical  and  affected  in  the  turn  of  the  fingers^, 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  the  rest  of  the 
figure, 

"  I  must  record, — though  I  would  willingly  forget,- — the  pnly  traces 
of  humanity  in  the  Venus ;  which  escaped  my  notice  in  the  first 
fervour  of  admiration.  Her  ears  are  bored  for  ear^rings^  which  pro^r 
bably  once  hung  there,  and  her  arms  bear  the  mark  of  having  been 
compressed  by  a  bracelet.  This  last  ornament  might  perhaps  be 
excused,  but  for  the  other  barbarous  trinkets, — what  can  be  said  ? 
I  would  wish  to  think  they  were  not  the  work  of  the  original  sculptor ; 
but  that  they  might  have  been  added  by  some  later  proprietor,  in  the 
same  taste  that  the  Squire  in  Smollett  bestows  full-curled  periwigs,  by 
the  hand  of  an  itinerant  limner,  at  so  much  per  head,  on  the  portraits 
of  his  ancestors  painted  by  Vandyke."     ( P.  4?3-^46.) 

Commentaries  on  statues  and  paintings  are  rarely  interesting 
to  those  who,  at  a  distance  from  the  treasures  themselves,  are 
precluded  from  even  the  hope  of  visiting  them ;  and  it  would  be 
too  much  to  say  of  the  publication  before  us,  that,  independently 
of  the  visible  specimens  themselves,  its  observations  are  so 
substantively  excellent  as  to  recommend  themselves  by  their 
own  proper  force  and  beauty.  To  the  traveller,  however,  they 
hold  out  entertainment  and  instruction  of  a  superior  order. 
While  the  tvriter  was  at  Florence,  news  was  brought  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte's  death;  and  such,  we  are  told,  was  the  con- 
sternation of  the  English,  that  the  Charge  d' Affaires  wrote  to 
the  Grand  Duke  on  the  part  of  our  cpuntrymei^,  to  excuse  their 
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MIeiidaftce  at  a  ball  and  suppeT,  which  was  fixed  for  the  ensuing 
Sunday,  at  the  Pitti  Palace.  Mr.  Matthews  will  have  a  hearty 
contempt  for  his  Reviewer,  if  he  reads  our  impertinence,  when 
he  finds  us  saying,  that  had  we  been  in  his  place,  the  propriety 
of  declining  the  ball  and  supper,  from  respect  to  the  memory 
pf  the  departed  Princess,  would  have  struck  us  much  less  for- 
cibly than  the  disgracefully  profane  compliance  of  Protestant 
Christians,  educated  in  Bntam,  with  practices  in  derogation  of 
that  day,  of  which  it  is  as  much  the  duty  as  it  is  the  interest 
of  man  to  preserve  the  sanctity.  The  comment  made  on  the 
bad  taste  shown  by  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  in  being  the  only 
person  out  of  mourning  for  our  Princess  Charlotte,  at  the 
Saturday  evening  party  at  her  house,  while  receiving  an  annual 

Sension  of  I6OOT.  from  the  English  Government,  is  very  just. 
Ir.  Matthews  complains  of  the  bitter  cold  of  Florence,  and  of 
the  Siberian  wind  from  the  Apennines,  which  cuts  to  the  heart  f 
and  resolves  upon  setting  out  for  Rome,  where  he  arrives  after 
a  journey  of  no  incidents.  The  approach  to  this  queen  of 
cities,  Mr.  Matthews  describes  to  be  over  miles  of  barren  ter- 
ritory, not  unlike  Hounslow  Heath;  according  to  him,  the 
first  feeling  on  arriving  at  the  gate  of  entrance,  is  a  feeling  of 
disappointment ;  and  after  a  few  flourishes  by  way  of  moral  on 
the  extravagance  of  human  expectation,  and  the  littleness  of 
fa«man  per^rmances,  we  are  set  down  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagiia, 
**  the  focus  of  fashion,  and  the  general  resort  of  the  English." 
'*  Some  travellers,"  says  our  author,  "  have  compared  it  to 
Grosvenor-square ;  but  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  is  little  more  than 
an  irregular  open  space,  a  little  less  nasty  than  the  other  piazzas 
in  Rome, because  the  habits  of  thepeople  are  in  some  measure 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  English ;  but  there  is  quite 
enough  left  to  make  me  believe  the  Romans  the  nastiest  people 
in  Christendom, — if  I  had  ^ot  seen  the  Portuguese." 

'*  The  English,"  say^  Mr.  Matthews,  "  swarm  every  where  ;** 
and  he  follows  out  his  remark  by  stating  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
ctmng  a  lodging  at  Rome,  from  the  overflowing  resort  of  his 
countrymen,  who  were  there  in  such  numbers  at  tnat  time  as  to 
give  to  the  place  the  appearance  of  a  country  town  in  England 
at  an  assizes.  After  a  short  account  of  his  economical  arrange- 
ments, the  author  enters  upon  the  usual  details  of  sight-seeing : 
but,  on  a  subject  so  threadbare,  it  is  good  taste  to  be  brief. 
Hie  student  and  the  loiterer,  he  who  reads  to  kill  time,  and  he 
who  reads  to  improve  it,  the  scholar  of  the  circulating  library^ 
and  the  academician,  have  all  been  satiated  with  the  topic^: 
and  if  the  publisher  of  an  Italian  tour  must  go  through  the 
form  of  complimenting  every  relic  qf  Roman  antiquity  with  a 
decent  eulogism,  the  Reviewer  is  in  nowise  bound  to  accom- 
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pany  him.  There  is  a  gprightliQess,  faoweTer,  vx  some  of  our 
iraveller's  ^esciifttioiis  and  remarks  in  this  part  of  his  wsdk; 
Mrhich  deseinre  that  they  should  u6t  he.  altogetoer  overlookeid^ 

*♦  The  Roman  forum,"  say^  Mr,  Matthews^  •<  is  now  tlie  Cantpo 
Vaccino — the  papal  Smitbfield  ;•— 4>ut  it  is  still  the  finest  walk  in  the 
world ;  and  I  doubt  whether,  in  the  proudest  days  of  its  magiAificenoe^ 

it  could  have  InicicbtcJ  a  ^[)ectator  more  than  it  now  doeS| — fallea  as 
it  13  froai  its  high  estate.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking,  ,or  more  a& 
fecting,  than  the  contrast  between  what  it  WjSs, — and  what  It  is« 
There  is  enough  in  the  tottering  ruins  which  yet  remain,  to  recal  the 
history  of  its  ancient  grandeur ; — while  its  present  misery  and  d/egrtkr 
datlon  are  obtruded  upon  you  at  every  s(ep^  H^re  Horace  lounged; 
— here  Cicero  harangued ; — and  here  now,  the  modern  Romans  count 
their  beads, — kill  their  pigs, — cleanse  th^ir  heads, — and  violate  th^ 
sanctity  of  the  place,  by  every  species  of  abomination. 

*^  The  walk  from  the  capitol  to  the  coliseum  comprises  the  history 
of  ages.  The  broken  pillars  that  remain  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,—^ 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans, — and  the  Comitium, — tell  the  tale  of 
former  times,  in  language  at  once  the  most  pathetic  and  intelligible; — 
it  is  a  mute  eloquence,  surpassing  all  the  powers  of  descripticni*'* 

And  again  in  his  reflections  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars. 

**  The  whole  of  this  region,-— comprehending  all  tliat  remains  of  the 
residence  of  the  empe^rors,  and  the  golden  house  of  Nero, — if  bow  a 
desert,  full  of  ruins,  and.  fragments  of  temples,  and  baths,— -presents 
ing  an  awful  picture  of  fallen  greatness*  The  spot  is  beautiful,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  Rome.  The  soil  seems  rich,  if  one  may 
judge  fVom  the  crops  of  cabbages  and  artichokes,  which  it  is  now 
made  to  produce.  Great  part,  however,  of  this  vast  tract  is  covered 
with  wild  brush-wood,  where  you  may  lose  yourself  if  you  will.  In 
my  last  stroll  through  this  wilderness,  I  encountered  a  fox, .  who 
paused  for  a  moment  to  stare  at  me ; — as  if  he  were  doubting  which  of 
Che  two  was  to  be  considered  as  the  intruder.  This  fox  seems  to  be 
the  genius  of  the  place,  ^nd  delights  to  shew  himself  to  all  travellenb 
There  are  some  remains  of  a  terrace,  overlooking  the  Circus  Maxhf 
vnus^  from  which  the  emperors  gave  the  signal  for  the  commencement 
of  the  games. 

^'  In  another  quarter  are  four  rooms,— discovered  about  forty  years 
ago.  These  chambers  are  in  good  preservation,  and  afford  a  sample 
of*  the  ancient  Roman  taste  in  the  construction  and  proportions  of 
their  apartments.  They  seem  to  have  received  their  fight,  like  the 
Pantheon,  from  a  hole  in  the  ceiling ;  and,  instead  of  the  formal 
square,  which  so  much  prevails  in  modern  rooms,  each  of  the  four 
sides  in  these  is  broken  into  a  circular  recess  or  bow.  The  same  ae* 
cumulation  of  soil  seems  to  have  taken  place  here,  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  as  elsewhere ; — for  these  chambers,  which  must  have  been  once 
on  tlie  surface^   are  now  thirty  feet  below  gi^und.     These  rooms 
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i|i|>eared  to  me  to  be  tnodeU  pf  proponion,  and  Ibe  effect  of  tiie  locee 
llowiog  outliney  produced  by  im  hollowing  oiii  oC  tbe  sides  ialore- 
cesses,  is  much  more  pleasing  tb^n  the  har^b  angular  prociseness  of 
a  parallelogram.     (P.  74 — 76.) 

To  the  above  descriptive  specimens,  we  will  add  our  a^tbor's 
account  of  St.  Peter's. 

"  A  lone  morning  at  St.  Peter's ; — of  which  I  have  hitherto  said 
nothing ;  tnough  I  Imve  visited  it  oflen.  All  my  expectations  were 
answered  by  the  first  impression  of  this  sublime  temple.  It  may  be 
true^  that  on  first  entering,  you  are  less  struck  than  might  be  sup* 
posed>  with  the  immensity  of  the  building.  But  this,  I  belie ve,  is  en- 
tirely the  Ikult  of  our  eyes ; — which  are  indeed  the  *  foola  of  the 
senses ; ' — and  we  are  only  taught  to  see,  by  reason  and  experience. 
In  St.  Peter's,  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  preserve  the  re- 
lative pTbportions  of  all  the  parts,  that  for  some  time  you  do  not 
perceive  the  largeness  of  the  scale.  For  example,  the  figures  of  the 
Evangelists,  which  decorate  the  inside  of  the  cupola,  do  not  appear 
to  be  larger  than  life,  and  yet  the  pen  in  St.  Mark's  hand  is  six  feet 
long,  from  which  one  may  calculate  their  real  stature. 

^  The  fact  is,  that  nothing  is  great  or  little  but  by  comparison ; 
and  where  no  familiar  object  exists  to  assist  the  judgment,  the  eye 
accustoms  itself  to  any  scale. 

**  Does  not  Gulliver  say,  that  he  lived  with  the  Brobdingnagians, 
without  being  fully  sensible  of  their  stupendous  size ;  but  that  1^  was 
n^ost  ^MToibly  impressed  with  it,  on  his  return  to  England,  by  the 
contrast  of  his  own  diminutive  oountrjrmen?  In  the  same  manner,  it 
is  when  you  enter  any  other  church,  that  you  are  most  struck  with 
the  prodigious  superiority  of  St.  Peter's,  in  magnificence  and  grandeur* 
.  <*  There  is  indeed  one  exception  to  the  harmony  of  proportion  in 
the  inside  of  St.  Peter's.  The  statue  of  the  Apostle  himself, — that 
famous  statue,  which  was  once  changed  from  an  old  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
by  a  touch  of  the  Pope's  wand ; — this  famous  St.  Peter,  is  seated  in 
an  arm-chair,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  altar,  and  is  scarcdy  above 
the  size  of  life. 

^<  It  was  the  contrast  afibrded  by  this  statue,  that  first  made  me 
fully  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of  every  thing  else. 

'« It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Michael  Angelo*s  plan  was  not  adhered 
to,  whose  intention  was,  tliat  the  figure  of  the  church  should  have 
been  a  Greek  cross.  The  advantage  of  this  form  is,  that  it  exhibits 
the  whole  structure  at  one  coup  deceit.  In  the  Latin  cross,  accompa- 
nied  with  aisles,  as  is  the  case  in  St.  Peter's,  the  effect  is  fritter^ 
away,  and  instead  of  one  great  whole^  there  are,  in  fact,  four  churches 
under  one  roof.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  that  the  last  architect  has 
done  to  spoil  it,  St.  Peter's  stands  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
magnificent  temple  ever  raised  by  mortal  hands,  to  the  wor^ip  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  It  is  a  spectacle  that  never  tires  ; — you  may  visit 
it  every  day,  and  always  find  something  new  to  admire.  Then, — its 
temperature  is  delightful  ;--*afler  starving  in  the  cold  and  comfortless 
galleries  of  the  Vatican,  it  is  a  luxury  indeed  to  enjoy  the  mild  and 
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genifd  air  in  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's;  and  I  am  told,  the  cfiurch  fe 
as  pleasantly  cool  in  summer,  as  it  is  comfortably  warm  in  winter* 
The  fact  is,  the  walls  are  so  thick,  and  it  is  so  wholly  free  from 
damp,  that  the  air  within  is  not  affected  by  that  without ;  so  that, 
like  a  well-built  cellar,  it  enjoys  an  equability  of  temperature  all  the 
year  round. 

**  Immediately  under  the  glorious  cupola^  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
round  which  a  hundred  lamps  are  constantly  burning;  and  above, 
written  in  large  characters  on  the  frieze  in  the  inside  of  the  cupola,  is 
this  obvious,  but  admirably  appropriate,  inscription  : — Tu  es  Petrus, 

BT  SUPER   HANG   PETRAM   iEDIFlCABO    ECCLESIAM   MEAM,     ET   TIBI 

BABO  CLAvos  CALORUM.  Underneath,  is  the  old  church,  upon 
which  the  present  temple  Iras  been  built;  and  it  is  here,  that  the  re- 
mams  of  the  Apostle- are  said  to  have  been  deposited ;  though,  it  may 
safely  be  made  a  question,  whether  St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome  at  alL 
Here  too  you  may  read,  what  no  person  who  has  not  descended  into 
tbk  subterraneous  church,  probably  has  read ;— the  histories  of  the 
rdi^ns  of  Charles  Hid.,  James  iVth.,  and  Henry  IXth., — kings  of  Eng- 
land I — for  so  they  are  styled,  in  the  royal  chronicles,  engraved  on 
the  tombs  of  the  Pretenders :  which,  brief  as  they  are,  contain  al- 
most all  that  is  memorable^  in  the  histories  of  most  princes; — the 
dates  of  their  births  and  their  deaths.  And  yet,  as  if  the  present 
tomb  were  not  sufficient  to  commemorate  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  Ca- 
^ova  is  now  employed  in  working  a  more  costly  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Cardinal  York ;  alias  Henry  IX. 

**  As  there  is  one  exception  to  the  otherwise  excellently  arranged 
proportions  in  the  inside  of  the  church,  in  the  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
wthich  is  insignificantly  little  ^so,  there  is  also  one  on  the  outside,  in 
the  facade  of  tlie  front,  which  is  extravagantly  too  big.  Architecture 
h  so  much  an  art  of  the  square  and  the  rule,  that,  mere  uninstructed 
common  sense  oii^ht  perhaps  to  have  no  voice  on  the  subject.  But, 
1^  the  world,  learned  and  unlearned,  unite  in  condemning  this  barba- 
rous front.  There  is  a  drawing,  in  the  Vatican,  of  the  fa9ade,  as 
Michael  Angelo  intended  it  should  have  been,  which  resembles  closely 
the  portico  of  the  Pantheon.  Maderno's  frightful  attic  .rises  so  high, 
tbai,  to  a  spectator  on  the  ground^  placed  at  the  further  extremity  -of 
the  piazza  of  St.  Peterls,  the  auxiliary  cupolas  are  quite  lost,  and  the 
great  cupola  kself  is  scarcely  able  to  appear  above  its  overgrown  pro- 
portions. St.  Peter's  must  not  be  judged  of  from  engravings.  The 
rage  for  embellishing  has  possessed  more  or  less  all  ilie  engravers  of 
Borne.  Piranesi,  who  had  more  taste,  had  perhaps  less  fidelity,  than 
any  of  hb  brethren.  They  have  all  endeavoured  to  porrect  the  de- 
fects of  Maderno's  front,  and  have  represented  it  as  it  never .  can 
be  seen  from  tlie  ground.  So  much  for  .Maderno, — whose  perform- 
smces  at  St.  Peter's  are  thus  appreciated  by  Forsyth.  *  At  last,'  says 
he,  *  a  wretched  plasterer  came  down  from  Corao,  to  break  the  sa- 
iled unity  of  the  Master  Idea,  and  him  we  must  execrate  for  the 
Latin  cross,  the  aisles,  the  attic,  and  the  front.'  '*    (P.  84—88*) 

HijB  account  of  a  funeral  ceremony,  witnessed  by  him  in  his 
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way  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome^  ia  interestmg  smd  ou« 
rious  v  and  his  reflections  upon  it  judicious  and  feelinsc. 

"  In  my  way  home  I  met  a  funeral  ceremony.     A  crucifix  hung 
with  black,  followed  by  a  train  of  priests,  with  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands,  headed  the  procession.  Then,  came  a  troop  of  figures,  dressed 
in  white  robes,  with  their  faces  covered  with  masks  of  the  same  mate- 
rials.    The  bier  followed  ^— on  which  lay  the  corpse  of  a  young  wo- 
man, arrayed  in  all  the  ornaments  of  dress,  with  her  face  exposed^ 
where  the  bloom  of  life  yet  lingered.    The  members  of  different  fra- 
ternities followed  the  bier— dressed  in  the  robes  of  their  orders — and 
all  ipasked.    They  carried  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  chanted 
out  prayers,  in  a  sort  of  mumbling  recitative,    I  followed  the  train 
to  the  churchy  for  I  had  doubts,  whether  the  beautiful  figure  I  had 
seen  on  the  bier,  was  not  a  figure  of  wax ; — but  I  was  soon  convinced 
it  was  indeed  the  corpse  of  a  fellow-creature ;-— cut  off  in  the  pride 
and  bloom  of  youthful  maiden  beauty.     Such  is  the  Italian  mode  of 
conducting  the  last  scene  of  the  tragi-oomedy  of  life.    As  soon  as  a 
person  dies,  the  relations  leave  the  house,  and  fiy  to  bury  themselves 
and  their  griefs  in  some  other  retirement.     The  care  of  the  funeral 
devolves  on  one  of  the  fraternities,  who  are  associated  for  this  purpose 
in  every  parish.    These  are  dressed  in  a  sort  of  domino,  ana  hood ; 
which,  having  holes  for  the  eyes,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  mask,  and 
completely  conceals  the  face.    The  funeral  of  the  very  poorest  is  thus 
conducted,  with  quite  as  much  ceremony  as  need  be.    This  is  per- 
haps a  better  system  than  our  own,  where  the  relatives  are  exhibited, 
as  a  spectacle  to  impertinent  curiosity,  whilst  from  feelings  of  duty^ 
they  follow  to  the  grave,  the  remains  of  those  they  loved.    But,  oursr 
is  surely  an  unphilosophical  view  of  the  subject.    It  looks  as  if  we 
were  materialists,  and  considered  the  cold  clod,  as  the  sole  remains  of 
the  object  of  our  affection.    The  Italians  reason  better ;  and  perhaps 
feel  as  much  as  ourselves,  when  they  regard  the  body,— deprived  o^ 
the  soul  that  animated  and  the  mind  that  informed  it, — as  no  more  a 
part  of  the  departed  spirit,  than  the  clothes,  which  it  has  also  left 
behind. — The  ultimate  disposal  of  the  body  is  perhaps  conducted  here 
with  too  much  of  that  spirit^  which  would  disregard  all  claims  that 
*  this  mortal  coil '  can  have  to  our  attention.    As  soon  as  the  funeral 
service  is  concluded,  the  corpse  is  8trim)ed,  and  consigned  to  those,' 
who  have  the  care  of  the  interment.     There  are  large  vaults,  under* 
neath  the  churches,  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.    Those,  who  can 
afford  it,  are  put  into  a  wooden  shell,  before  they  are  cast  into  one  of 
these  Golgothas ; — but  the  great  mass  are  tossed  in  without  a  rag  to 
cover  them.    When  one  of  these  caverns  is  full,  it  is  bricked  up; 
and,  afler  fifty  years,  it  is  opened  again,  and  the  bones  are  removed 
to  other  places,  prepared  for  their  reception.     So  much  for  the  last 
scene  of  the  drama  of  life;— with  respect  to  the  first  act,  our  conduct' 
of  it  is  certainly  more  natural.     Here  they  swathe  and  swaddle  their 
children,  till  the  poor  urchins  look  like  Egyptian  mummies.    To  this 
frightful  custom,  one  may  attribute  the  want  of  strength,  and  symme- 
try of  the  men,  which  is  sufficiently  remarkable.'^    (P.  99-^101.) 
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On  tmbfeets  of  moral  interest  our  traveller  ft  often  cold- 
l^arted  and  flippant  beyond  all  bearing.  If  we  sometimea 
meet  with  sentiments  honourable  to  the  character  of  his  mind, 
we  more  frequently  encounter  observations  which,  if  not  essen- 
tially bad  in  principle,  ar6,  in  the  style  and  language  in  which 
they  are  dressed,  unamiably  set  forth,  and  indicative  of  a  low 
standard  of  moral  and  religious  taste.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
something  is  advanced  on  me  side  of  Christian  decency,  wiii 
the  manly  correctness  of  a  rightHminded  Englishman ;  but  the 
author  fails  to  settle  himself  in  our  esteem,  from  the  want  of 
diat  consistency  of  expression-^that  harmony  of  tone  and  man-' 
ner,  which  are  sure  to  mark  all  the  productions  of  a  mind  hearty 
and  honest  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  in  the  promotion  of  man's 
best  interests.  In  pages  136,  136,  in  commenting  on  what  he 
calls  tiie  **  squreamishness  "  and  "  prudishness  "  of  the  ruling 
powers  in  Florence,  as  displayed  in  the  covering  bestowed  on 
objects  unfit  to  meet  the  eye  among  the  exhibitions  of  art  in 
tiie  public  collections ;  he  takes  occasion  to  throw  contempt  on 
the  Society  fob  the  Suppression  of  Vice. — ^A  society  long 
the  object  of  malignant  misrepresentation;  lon^ assailed  by 
profligate  ridicule,  and  the  vengeance  of  diabolical  wit;  but 
^ich,  in  defiance  of  all  iJiis — in  defiance  of  all  the  clamour 
against  its  proceedings,  which  cold  hearts  and  shallow  under-^ 
standings  have  been  able  to  excite,  continues,  we  are  happy 
to  observe,  at  this  perilous  hour,  with  intrepid  moderation 
to  put  the  wisest  and  best  parts  of  English  law  into  effi- 
cient use,  and  to  labour  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  is 
venerable  in  policy,  sacred  in  institutions,  and  innocent  and 
honourable  in  private  life.  So  far  are  we  from  agreeing  in 
opinion  with  this  gay  despiser  of  these  prudish  interfere 
ences,  that  with  respect  to  **  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice,"  we  have  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
there  is  not  in  Great  Britain  an  institution  of  a  private  and 
voluntary  nature,  whose  origin  and  principle  are  more  legal 
and  laudable,  whose  course  and  procedure,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  the  errors  of  human  agents,  are  more  extensively  bfe- 
neficiah  or  whose  exertions  have  been  greater  in  proportion 
to  its  pecuniary  resources.  All  orders  of  the  community  are 
deeply  interested  in  its  support  at  this  awful  juncture.  The 
aspect  of  other  institutions  may  be  more  attractive,  and  many 
are  dressed  up  in  brighter  colours  of  humanity ;  but  none  pro^ 
ceed  with  an  aim  more  steady  and  direct,  through  good  and 
evil  report,  to  the  accomplishment  of  difiusive  and  lasting 
good : — ^imaccompanied  by  display  or  popularity,  by  acclama-i 
tion  or  even  thanks,  it  seems  to  us  to  come  nearer  than  any  other 
goodly  device  of  man  to  the  prototype  of  piare  benevolence.    • 
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Of  the  police  of  Rome  this  writer  ^ives  a  deplorable  accoutrt ; 
Cardinal  Consalvi  was  actively  exerting  himself  to  bring  about 
an  improvement,  and  had  made  many  enemies  by  the  little  good 
he  had  been  able  to  effect.  A  fellow  in  the  pOst-ofl&ce  had 
been  guilty  to  a  great  extent  of  breaking  open  letters,  and 
plundering  the  contents,  so  that  the  loss  of  remittances  became 
the  complaint  every  where :  the  man  was  detected,  but  bein^  prp- 
tc^cted  by  a  powerful  opposer  of  the  Cardinal,  "  he  coula  only 
be  got  nd  ot  by  the  promise  of  an  appointment  of  a  place  of 
equal  value  in  some  other  department.  A  miserable  example 
this  of  the  dire  effect  upon  the  morals  of  a  nation,  produced  by 
the  contests  of  ambition,  and  that  pervermon  of  sentiment' 
which  is  the  certain  consequence  of  factioud  opposition*  In 
our  own  country  their  moral  mischief  k  fully  expanded.  Here 
all  the  qualities,  names,  and  estimates,  by  which  hunmn  actions 
are  characterised  and  distinguished,  when  judged  by  the  rules 
of  conscience^  truth,  and  religion,  are  confounded  or  transf- 
formed  by  the  new  application  they  receive  the  moment  they, 
com^  in  use  among  party-men :  authentic  distinctions  are 
Uended ;  innocence  dnd  pollution,  patriotism  and  faction,  are 
B(iade  to  change  their  very  shapes  and .  places  under  the  touch 
of  that  unholy  miagic  by  which  political  jugglers  are  for  ever 
abusing  the  mtiUitude. 

The  regular  ^stem  of  robbenr  organized  in  the  neighhotup^ 
hood  of  Home  IS  a  suflScient  indication  of  tAe  wecdcness  of  the 
government.  But  a  month  before  Our  author's  arrival  at  Rome 
an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  Lucien  Buonaparte,  at  his  own 
villa  atFrascati,  their  object  being  to  extort  a  sum  for  his  re- 
demption ;  th§  prince  escaped  through  a  secret  door ;  and  a 
poor  painter,  then  staying  at  hishouse,  being  mistaken  for  him^ 
was  carried  to  the  mountains.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  military 
have  been  employed  to  put  down  tills  neferious  systeBa,  whicL 
has  carried  its  inroads  to  within  eighteen,  miles  of  the  papal 
residence.  The  robbers  pay  higher  for  the  comiivanc^  tlm«- 
the  government  for  the  activity  of  the  soMtere. 

From  the  account  of  a  festival  in  tiie  dinrch  of  Stw  Petef ,  to 
vvhich  the  Pope  was  borne  on  th*  shoulders  of  *aen  fitting  in 
his  chair  of  6tate,  preceded  by  bole-bearers  with  fans  of  ostrich 
feathers,  a^cpompanied  by.  his  Cardinals  in  their  robes  of  ired„. 
and  attended  by  ^  his  gu^rd  noble,  or  bodv  guard,  the  privates 
of  wfeich  are  composeq  of  the  nobility  of  Hoxn^^  Mr*  Matthews,, 
by  an  easy  transition,  passes  to  the  silly  sports  of  the  carnival, 
llie  relation  herfe.givea  of  what  tooki  plac^  on  this  occ€wion„ 
and  the  f  eereations  witii  which  the  author  filled  up  the  interv^s^ 
are  worthy  of  'being  extracted  £qt  ^iibte  indications  of  national 
charaa^  wifth  whieh  tfeey  ib<aa»d>  . 
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^  Second  dtty  of  the  Carnivals  The  Corao  is  the  grand  scene  of 
foolery.  Here,  two  lines  of  carriages,  filled  with  grotesque  figures 
in  masks,  drive  up  and  down;  while  the  mi(idle  of  the  street  ia 
thronged  with  a  multitude  of  masqueraders^  I  have  seen  little  fun, 
and  no  humour, — except  in  a  few  English  maskers. — All  that  Corinne 
says  of  the  skill  and  vivacity  of  the  Italians  in  supporting  characters 
of  masquerade,  I  suspect,  to  be  fudge  and  nonsense. 

**  I  doubt  whether  a  May-day  in  England  be  not  quite  as  amusing 
as  the  Carnival.  All  that  the  people  do,  is  to  pelt  each  other  with  sugar 
plums, — ^as  they  are  called, — though  they  are  really  made  of  lime. 
When  a  stoppage  takes  place  amongst  the  carriages,  which  is  frequently 
the  case,  those  that  are  alongside  of  one  another,  might  be  compared 
to  two  ships  in  an  engagement, — such  is  the  fury  of  the  fire.  Ope  can 
bear  being  pelted  by  the  natives,  for  they  throw  these  missiles  lightly 
and  playfully, — but  the  English  pelt  with  all  the  vice  and  violence  of 
school-boys^  and  there  was  an  eye  nearly  lost  in  the  battle  of  this 
morning*  . 

''  The  conclusion  of  the  day's  entertainment  is  the  horse  race. 
There  is  a  discharge  of  cannon  as  a  signal  for  the  carriages  to  quit 
the  Corso.  The  street  is  soon  cleared,  and  the  horses  are  brought 
out.  It  is  really  surprising  to  see  their  eagerness  and  emulation,  in- 
deed they  seem  to  enjoy  the  scene,  as  much  as  the  spectators.  To- 
day, one  of  them  in  its  impatience  to  start,  broke  from  its  keeper^ 
leaped  the  barrier,  and  set  off  alone.  Five  started  afterwards,  and, 
for  the  first  two  hundred  yards,  they  seemed  to  run  against  one  ano- 
ther with  thorough  good-will ;  but  being  without  riders,  they  find  out 
long  before  they  get  to  the  end  of  the  Corso,  which  is  a  mile  long, 
that  their  speed  is  entirely  optional.  Many  of  them  therefore  take  it 
very  quietly ; — the  greatest  fool  runs  fastest,  and  wins  the  race. 

'*  Every  sort  of  stimulant  is  applied  to  supply  the  want  of  a  rider. 
Hiittle  bells  are  tied  about  them,  and  a  sort  of  self-acting  spur  is  con- 
trived, by  suspending  a  barbed  weight  to  a  string,  which,  in  its  vibra- 
tions, occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  horse,  strikes  constantly  against 
his  flanks.  The  people  encourage  them  by  shouts  from  all  sides ;  but 
the  most  efficacious  and  the  most  cruel  of  the  means  employed,  is  the 
application  of  a  squib  of  gunpowder  to  the  poor  animal's  taU^  or  a 
piece  of  lighted  touch-paper  to  some  raw  part  of  his  hide. 

**  In  the  evening  a  masked  ball ; — ^where  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
find  any  thing  like  the  well  supported  characters,  which  we  occa- 
sionally see  at  a  masquerade  in  England.  There  were,  in  fact»  no  cha- 
racters at  all ; — ^nothing  but  a  mob  of  masks  and  dominos. 

"  January  23d.  A  day's  rest  from  the  Carnival. — ^Drove  to  the 
Borghese  villa.  The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  are  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  in  a  better  taste,  than  I  have  yet  seen  in  Italy.  The  trees 
in  the  shrubberies  are  allowed  to  grow  as  nature  prompts  them,  with- 
out being  clipped  and  cut  into  all  sorts  of  grotesque  figures. 

**  The  villa  is  deserted  not  only  by  its  owner,  but  by  the  fomoua 
statues, — the  Household  Gods, — which  it  once  possessed.  Casts  now 
x>ccup^  the  pedestals  of  the  original  marbles,  which  were  sold  by 
-the  Prince  of  Borghese  to  Napoleon^  and  stiU  remain  in  the  gidiery 
of  the  Louvre. 
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**  We  went  in  the  evening  to  one  of  the  Thieatre^  to  h6w  an  Tmpro'^ 
visatrice.  She  was  a  young  and  prett^  girl  of  seventeen.  The  sub- 
jects had  been  written  by  the  audience  on  slips  of  paper,  and  put  into 
an  urn,  to  be  drawn  out  as  occasion  required.  She  recited  three 
poems.  The  subject  of  the  first  was,  the  Sacrifice  df  Iphigenia  ; — the 
next,  the  Cestttsof  Venus; — and  the  last,  Sappho  presents  a  wreath 
qfjlowers  to  Phaon,  was  rendered  more  difficult,  by  supplying  her 
with  the  final  words  of  each  stanza,  which  she  was  to  fill  up  with 
sense  and  rhymes.  The  final  words,  which  w^re  given  by  the  auaience, 
were  all  to  end  in  ore  ; — I  gave  as  the  concluding  word  of  the  last 
stanza,  sartore;  and  if  one  might  judge  from  the  laughter  and  applause 
of  the  audience,  for  I  confess  I  could  not  follow  her,  she  brought  it  in 
with  a  very  Ingenious  turn, 

"  In  the  intervals  between  the  poems,  she  called  upon  the  audience 
indiscriminately  for  a  word,  as  the  subject  of  a  stanza,  which  she  im- 
mediately recited,  making  every  line  rhyme  with  the  word  proposed. 
— She  was  seldom  at  a  loss  for  a  moment ;  and,  when  she  did  hesitate, 
she  got  out  of  her  difficulties  most  triumphantly.  Drudo  was  the  word 
that  seemed  to  puzzle  her  most ;  at  leasts  she  made  an  attempt  to  evade 
it ;  but  it  was  pressed  upon  her  by  the  audience. 

"  Upon  the  whole  it  was  a  wonderful  performance ;  for  though  I 
could  not  catch  all  she  said,  one  rai^ht  judge  of  the  merit  of  such  a 
performance,  by  the  effect  produced  upon  the  audience.  Besides, 
though  words  may  add  a  great  deal,  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  expression  of  sentiment ; — the  language  of  gestures  and  fea- 
tures, and  tones  is  universal,  and,  by  the  aid  of  these,  it  was  easy  to 
follow  the  story  of  Iphigenia  perfectly. 

"  After  the  subject  of  a  poem  was  proposed,  she  walked  about  the 
stage  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  burst  out,  with  all  the  seeming 
fervour  of  inspiration,  chanting  her  stanzas  in  a  recitative  tone,  accom- 
panied by  music. 

**  Her  enunciation  and  action  were  a  little  too  vehement  for  an  En- 
glish taste,  and  conveyed  an  idea  of  vulgarity ;  but  of  this  it  is  impos- 
sible to  judge,  without  knowing  more  of  the  national  standard  of  good- 
breeding. 

"  January  24th.  Of  the  Palace  and  Baths  of  Titus,  there  are  still 
many  interesting  remains. — ^It  was  in  the  time  of  Raphael,  that  the 
group  of  Laocoon  was  discovered  here, -and  that  several  subterraneous 
chambers  were  opened,  containing  very  beautiful  specimens  of  painted 
ceilings,  in  excellent  preservation.  Raphael  is  said  to  have  borrowed 
all  he  could  from  these  paintings,  for  his  own  designs  in  the  Vatican, 
and  then  to  have  filled  up  the  ruins  agdn. — However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain,  that  they  were  not  again  excavated  till  the  year  1776 ;  and 
it  is  to  the  French,  that  we  owe  the  interesting  discoveries,  that  have 
been  made  since  that  time.  They  set  about  the  work  in  good  earnest, 
and  they  have  furnished  ample  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  these  imperial  establishments.  The  colours  on 
the  ceilings  are,  in  some  instances,  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  painted- 
yesterday  J  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  picture  is  often  very  intelli- 
gible,^-a8  is  the  case  in  the  amours  of  Mars  and  Sylvia.    There  is  a 
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painting  on  the  end  wall  of  one  of  the  passages,  representing  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  passage,  which  shews,  that  the  Romans  were  not  so 
ignorant  of  linear  perspective^  as  it  has  been  supposed. — ^In  another 
passage,  leading  to  the  baths,  which  was  excavated  by  the  French,  and 
which,  as  it  would  seem,  had  never  before  been  explored,  since  the 
original  wreck  which  buried  it  in  ruins,  was  found  this  scrawl,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  inscription,  and  which,  as  it  is 
under  the  veil  of  a  learned  language,  I  shall  venture  to  transcribe ; 

DVODECIM  DK09,  ET  DlANAM,  ET  JOVEM  OPTVMVM 

MAXVMVM,  HABEAT  IRATOS,  QVISQVIS  HIC 

MINXERIT  AVT  CACAVERIT. 

"  The  baths  seem  to  have  been  fitted  up  with  the  greatest  magnifi- 
cence.— There  are  traces  of  Mosaic  pavement,  and  there  was  a  coating 
of  marble  carried  about  ten  feet  high,  probably  to  prevent  the  painted 
walls  from  befnff  injured  by  the  splashing  of  the  water. 

*^  In  one  of  the  rooms,  the  bath  itself  remains ; — it  is  a  circular 
basin  of  about  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter. 

*«  Here  too  they  shew,  what  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  House  of 
Maecenas. — It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  perfection  of  Roman  brick- 
work, in  complete  preservation ;  the  pointing  of  which  is  as  perfect^  as 
if  it  had  been  just  finished  by  the  mason,  and  I  doubt  whether  any 
modern  workmanship,  of  the  same  materials,  would  bear  a  comparison 
with  it.  The  bricks  are  differently  shaped  from  our  own,  and  do  not 
exceed  two  inches  in  thickness. 

'*  The  third  day  of  the  Carnival. — Went  to  see  the  horses  come  in, 
which  was  a  very  tame  business.  All  the  rivalry  is  in  the  start. — The 
reverse  of  an  English  Horse-race. — There  the  start  is  nothing,  and  the 
contest  is  reserved  fbr  the  goal. 

**  January  25.  Another  respite  from  the  Carnival. — Drove  at  mid- 
night to  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight ; — but  what  can  I  say  of  the 
Coliseum  ?  It  must  be  seen  ; — to  describe  it  I  should  have  thought 
impossible,  if  I  had  not  read  Manfred.  To  see  it  aright,  as  the  Poet  of 
the  North  tells  us,  of  the  fair  Melrose,  one  *  must  see  it  by  the  pale 
moonlight.'  The  stillness  of  night, — the  whispering  echoes, — the 
moonlight  shadows, — ^and  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  impending  ruins, 
fbrm  a  scene  of  romantic  sublimity,  such  as  Byron  alone  can  describe 
as  it  deserves.  His  description  is  the  very  thing  itself; — ^but  what  can- 
not he  do  on  such  a  subject,  when  his  pen  is  like  the  wand  of  Moses, 
whose  touch  can  produce  waters  even  from  the  barren  rock ! 

"  A  man  should  go  alone,  to  enjoy,  in  full  perfection,  all  the  enchant- 
ment of  this  moonlight  scene ;  and,  if  it  do  not  excite  m  him  emotions, 
that  he  never  fejt  before, — let  him  return  home  without  delay, — eat 
his  supper,— say  his  prayeVs, — and  thank  Heaven,  that  he  has  not  one 
single  graid  of  romance  or  enthusiasm,  in  his  whole  composition. 

**  If  he  be  fonti  of  moralizing, — the  Papal  sentinels,  that  now  mount 
guard  here, — ^and  the  Cross, — which  has  been  set  up,  in  the  centre  of 
the  amphitheatre,  to  protect  these  imperial  remains  from  further  spo- 
liation,— in  the  very  spot,  where  the  Disciples  of  that  despised  Cross 
were  most  cruelly  persecuted  ; — and  the  inscription  which  it  bears, 
*^  Baciando  la  S,  Croce  si  acquistano  duecento  gionii  di  indidgenza.*^^-' 
will  furnish  him  with  ample  materials  for  reflection. 
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**  January  27th.  Fifth  day  of  the  Carnivfd. — ^^Tiresdme  repetitioki 
of  the  same  foolery. — It  may  be,  however,  that  I  find  it  dull,  because  I 
am  dull  myself,  for  the  Italians  seem  to  enjoy  it  vastly. 

**  Escaped  from  the  noisy  crowd  of  the  Corso,  to  the  silent  solitude 
of  the  Coliseum ;  where  you  can  scarcely  believe  that  you  are  within 
five  minutes  walk  of  such  a  scene  of  uproar.  Considering  the  depre- 
dations, which  have,  for  so  many  ages  been  committed  upon  this  pile, 
it  is  wonderful  that  so  much  remains.  It  is  certain  that  raul  II.  built 
the  palace  of  St.  Mark, — Cardinal  Ricario  the  Chancery,  and  Paul 
III.  the  Farnese  palace, — with  materials  from  this  mine.  The  Barbe* 
rini  palace  is  also  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  stock ; — 
*^  et  quod  nonjecerunt  Barbariyfecere  Barierini,**  I  believe  however, 
that  this  conceit  is  the  only  authority  for  the  fact,  and  truth  has  been 
often  sacrificed  to  a>  conceit. 

"  At  last,  to  prevent  further  depredations,  it  was  consecrated.  The 
present  Pope  is  doing  much  to  prevent  dilapidation ;  but  like  his  pre- 
decessors he  seems  to  have  but  little  reliance  on  the  memory  of  man- 
kind, for  he  defaces  all  his  works  with  an  inscription ;  though  it  is 
conceived  in  a  more  modest  taste  than  former  inscriptions ;  and  in- 
stead'of— muin^cen^a, — he  is  content  with, — CuraPiiVlh 

**  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  holes,  which  are 
scattered  all  over  the  building;  but^  I  thmk  it  is  plain,  that  they  were 
made  to  extract  the  metal,  used  to  fasten  the  stones  together.  Ih 
many  of  these  holes  some  smaU  fragments  of  lead  and  iron  are  stHl 
remaining. 

**  It  must  have  been  a  noble  sight,  to^  see  this  vast  Amphitheatre 
filled  with  spectators. — The  very  lowest  computation  allows,  that  it 
would  contain  eighty  thousand.  . 

^*  There  was  an  awning  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  the  rain ; 
of  which  Lucretius  gives  a  description  in  his  fourth  book ;  and  that  ca- 
pricious tyrant,  Calisula,  is  described  by  Suetonius,  as  venting  his 
spleen,  by  ordering  this  canopy  to  be  withdrawn.  **  Gladiaiorio  mu' 
nere,  reductis  interdumfiagrantissimo  Sole  velis,  emitti  quenquam  veiU" 
bat. 

•*  The  order  and  arrangement  of  the  seats  are  sdfl  distiaguishsible, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  admirably  contrived  than  the  vomitories,  for 
faciltcatingthe  ingress  and  egress  of  all  classes^  to  and  from  their  re- 
spective seats^  without  disorder  or  confusion.  There  was  probably 
an  upper  gallery  for  the  multitude,  of  which  there  are  n6w  no  renoainff. 

'*  Between  the  arches,  numbered  xxxviH  snd  xxxix,  tliere  is  one^ 
which  is  not  only  without  any  number  at  all,  but  is  abo  defideht  ill 
the  entablature ;  whence,  it  is  concluded,  that  ihk  was  the  etitratice 
to  the  piassage,  which  led  to  the  palace  of  Titus ;  by  which  the  Em* 
peror  had  his  private  approach  to  the  amphitheatre. 

"Excavation  has  also  discovered  the  subterraneous  passage,  by 
which  the  Emperors  had  a  secret  communication  with  the  palace  w 
the  Palatine ; — and  it  was  here,  that  Commodus  w^  attacked  by  the 
conspirators. 

**  It  was  probably  the  sight  of  the  Coliseum,  the  wonder  of  ancient 
Rome,  as  St.  Petet's  is  of  the  modern  city ;  that  struck  Poggio  with 
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the  admiration,  he  so  well  describes  in  his  work  De  Varietaie  Fortume, 
*  Prcesenti  vero,  mirum  dictu,  nihil  imminuit,  vere  major  Juit  Roma, 
majoresque  sunt  reliquice  quam  rebar.  Jam  non  orbem  ab  hac  urbe  do' 
mitam,  sed  tarn  sero  domitam,  miror,'  By  the  way*  Gibbon  attributes 
these  words  to  Petrarch,  but  If  they  be  bis,  Poggio  has  adopted  them 
without  acltnowledgement. 

**  It  is  indeed  a  glorious  ruin,  and  one  may  sympathize  with  the 
superstitious  enthusiasm,  that  believed  *  Quamaiu  stabit  Colyseus, 
stabit  et  Roma;  quando  cadet  Coli/seus,  cadet  Roma;  quando  cadet 
Roma  cadet  et  mundus.* 

*^  28th.  Sixth  day  of  the  Carnival. — Sat  an  hour  in  the  Borghese 
palace,  before  the  charming  Sibyl  of  Dominichino,  which  is  one  of 
the  very  sweetest  pictures  in  the  world.  Afterwards  to  the  Piazza 
Navona^  the  site  of  the  ancient  Circus  Agonalis^  which,  by  an  easy 
transition  through  Agona^  Nagona^  has  become  Navona.  Near  here 
is  the  ancient  statue,  which  has  been  called  after  the  Tailor  Pasquin, 
who  lived  near  the  place  where  it  was  discovered ;  and  who,  besides 
indulging  himself  in  satirical  raillery  against  all  the  world,  has  had  the 
honour  of  giving  his  name  to  all  subsequent  efiusions  of  the  same  kind. 
The  floating  capital  of  wit  may  be  estimated  by  the  squibs  and  epi- 
gramsy  which  are  still  occasionally  aflixed  to  this  statue.  A  man  called 
Caesar  lately  married  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Roma, — both  common 
names  in  Rome.  They  lived  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  dose  to  Pasquin's 
statue,  where  was  found  next  morning,  the  following  advice : — 

'*  CaoCy  CcBsar,  ne  tua  Roma 
rtSffMhlicaJiat ! 

*'  The  man  replied  the  next  day ; 

«*  CcBsar  tmperat  I 

^*  Biit  his  antagonist  immediately  rejoined ; 
"  Ergo  coronabitur, 

*'  29th.  Seventh  day  of  the  Carnival. — The  horses  started  with 
more  animation  than  ever. — The  instant  they  were  off,  one  of  the 
booths  opposite  to  us  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  Crash.  There  was 
something  awfully  terrific  in  the  general  scream  of  many  hundreds  of 
people,  who  all  sunk  down  in  one  heap  of  confusion.  No  lives  lost.— 
The  extent  of  the  mischief  was  a  few  broken  limbs.  Luck  is  every 
thing  in  this  world. — ^I  had  wished  much  to  take  my  place  on  this 
booth,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  by  my  companion,  to  prefer 
the  opposite  one. 

**  Masked  ball  in  the  evening  at  the  Teatro  Aliberti,  I  am  quite 
amazed  at  the  dullness  of  this  sort  of  entertainment,  in  a  country, 
where  the  people  are  so  distinguished  for  liveliness  and  wit  in  their 
common  conversation.  You  would  suppose,  from  the  animation  of 
feature,  and  vehemence  of  gesticulation,  between  two  men  in  the 
street,  that  they  were  discussing  some  question  of  vital  interest ;  but 
upon  inquiry,  you  find  they  have  been  talking  of  the  weather,  or  some 
such  matter.  But  at  these  balls  there  is  little  talking ; — perhaps  some 
more  serious  business  may  be  going  on ; — for  this  is  the  great  season 
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of  intrigue.  Men  and  women  assume  the  dresses  and  the  characters 
of  each  other.  The  mask  enables  the  lady  to  speak  her  mind  freely, 
and  whatever  her  fancy  may  be,  if  she  fail  of  success,  it  is  not 
through  any  backwardness  on  her  part.  The  mask  does  away  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  as  well  as  of  sex^  and  the  liberty  and  equality  of 
the  carnival  seem  to  have  a  close  affinity  with  the  license  of  the  Saturn 
nalia, — or  High  Life  below  Stairs, — of  the  ancient  Romans. 

*^  January  30th  and  Slst.  English  November  weather.  Cold  rain. 
Confined  to  the  house. 

**  February  Ist.  Passed  the  morning  in  the  Vatican.  There  is  an 
alabaster  urn,  (found  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  supposed 
to  contain  his  ashes,)  in  the  gallery  of  Vases.  The  busts  of  Cato  and 
Portia,  (if  indeed  they  have  been  rightly  so  called)  are  interesting 
portraits ; — ^but  one  has  been  so  accustomed  to  associate  Kemble's 
noble  physiognomy,  with  our  idea  of  Cato,  that  one  feels  a  little  dis- 
appointment at  the  first  sight  of  this  bust,  which  has  not  that  strongly 
marked  cast  of  features,  which  we  call  Roman.  The  moral  expres- 
sion, however,  is  that  of  the  severe  inflexible  integrity,  the  *  esse 
quam  videri,'  which  Sallust  describes,  in  his  beautiful  contrast  be-* 
tween  Cato  and  Cassar. 

"  Attended  vespers  at  St.  Peter*s ; — the  favourite  lounge  of  the 
English  ladies  on  Sunday  evening. 

"  In  the  morning  they  attend  the  English  church,  which  is  now 
established,  with  an  eclat,  that  scandalizes  all  orthodox  Catholics. — 
The  English  presumed  so  far  upon  their  favour  with  the  Pope,  as  to 
make  an  application  to  Consalvi,  to  authorize  the  institution  of  a  place 
of  worship,  according  to  the*  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
Cardinal's  answer,  might  have  been  anticipated.  *  I  cannot  authorize 
what  would  be -directly  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  our  religion, 
and  the  laws  of  the  state,  but  the  government  will  not  interfere  with 
any  thing  you  do  quietly  amongst  yourselves,  as  long  as  it  is  done  with 
propriety.*  The  English  church  has  accordingly  been  set  up,  and 
boasts  a  very  numerous  congregation. — The  door  is  thronged  with  as 
many  carriages,  as  a  new  fancy  chapel  in  London ;  but  though  the 
Pope  and  Cardinal  Consalvi  seem  inclined  to  let  the  English  do  any 
thing,  the  multitude  regard  this  permission,  as  a  sin,  and  an  abomi- 
nation. 

^*  Our  fair  country-women,  not  content  with  celebrating  the  rites 
of  an  heretical  church  under  the  very  nose  of  the  Pope,  go  in  the 
evening  and  elbow  the  Catholics  out  of  their  own  chapel  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's. This  attendance  might  at  first  have  been  attributed  to  devo- 
tional feelings ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  music  is  over,  the  ladies  make  their 
courtesy,  and  leave  the  priests  to  finish  their  prayers  by  themselves, 
while  they  parade  up  and  down  the  Cathedral ;  which  then  becomes 
the  fashionable  promenade. 

"  After  vespers,  on  Sundays,  all  the  equipages  in  Rome  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Corso,  which  then  answers  to  our  own  Hyde  Park ;  and 
perhaps  there  are  few  places  in  the  world,  where  so  many  splendid 
equipages  are  to  be  seen,  as  at  Rome ;  in  the  number  and  appearance 
of  the  norses,  and  in  the  rich  liveries  of  the  trains  of  domestics,  and 
running  footmen. 
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**  February  2aA.  Hely-day.  Grand  cefaaony  of  the  Pope  bkfls^ 
ipg  the  candlef. — Hence,  Candleiiias-dajr ;  after  the  UesoDg,  eacb 
CaUioKc  received  his  candle,  and  there  was  a  procesrion  from  the 
church. — The  second  of  February  is  a  gloomy  day  in  Rome ;  it  has  a 
blade  mark  in  the  cal^dar,  and  is  memorable  in  the  hiMory  of  na« 
tional  calamities. — Ball  at  Lady  N's. — ^It  was  to  have  commenced  at 
nine  o'clock,  but,  out  of  deference  to  the  Catholic  guests>  it  was  post- 
poned till  midnight,  that  no  infringement  might  l^  committed  upon 
the  Holy-day. 

<<  The  English  ladies  have  metamorphosed  Rome  into  a  watermg 
place. — One  or  other  of  them  is  '  at  home*  every  evening,  and  there 
are  balls  twice  or  thrice  a  week. — The  number  of  English,  at  present 
in  Rome,  is  estimated  at  about  2/XX),  and  it  is  said,  thdt  the  mflux 
of  wealth  occasioned  by  their  residence,  has  so  increased  the  supply 
of  money,  as  to  produce  some  abatement  in  the  rate  of  interest.  We 
are  in  high  favour  here. — Inglese  is  a  passport  every  where. — The 
Pope  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  sovereigns  in  Europe,  who  retain  any 
sense  of  gratitude,  for  the  good  offices  of  England.  The  difference 
of  sentiment,  in  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  courts,  towards  us,  was 
illustrated,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  by  their  respective  treatment 
of  the  naval  officers,  who  were  sent  by  Lord  Eunouth,  with  the  Ita- 
lian slaves,  redeemed  at  Algiers. 

**  The  partiality  of  the  Pope  to  the  English  excites  the  jealousy  of 
the  natives ;  and  perhaps  with  some  reason.  At  all  ceremonies  and 
spectdcles,  the  guard  sulow  the  English  to  pass  over  that  line,  which 
is  impassable  to  the  Italians,  and  I  have,  more  than  once,  heard  a  na- 
tive plead,  Inglese,  as  a  passport  to  follow  me ;  seats  are  prepared  for 
the  ladies,  of  which  they  are  not  backward  in  availing  themsdvesy 
and  I  have  almost  expected,  on  some  occasions,  to  see  them  ett>oir 
iJie  Pope  out  of  his  own  Chair  of  State. 

**  February  3d.  Shrove  Tuesday ; — the  last  day  and  winding  up  of 
die  Carnival. — ^It  was  formerly  the  custom,  to  carry  a  funeral  proces- 
sion of  dead  harlequin,  on  this  expiration  of  the  Carnival. — This  how- 
ever is  now  discontinued,  but,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  horse-race  on 
this  day,  every  body  carries  a  taper^  and  the  great  fun  seems  to  con- 
sist, in  lifting  your  taper  at  your  neighbour's  candle,  and  then  blow*- 
ing  out  his  flame. 

^*  So  much  for  the  Carnival  of  Rome ;— of  which  one  has  heard 
tales  of  wonder,  from  the  days  of  our  nursery ; — and  indeed  it  is  only 
fit  for  the  nursery.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  childish,  and 
there  is  very  little  mixture  of  wit  or  humour  to  make  the  childish- 
ness amusing.**     (P.  152—168.) 

Such  is  now  the  vapid  and  pitiful  puerility  of  manners  prevail- 
ing in  that  city,  to  which  all  the  nations  upon  eartli  once  paid 
their  homage,  and  which  founded  its  expectations  of  an  eternity 
of  duration  and  splendour  upon  the  testimonies  of  that  might 
which  had  laid  the  world  at  its  feet,  and  upon  the  conscious- 
ness of  that  indomitable  spirit  which  seemed  to  claim  universal 
empire  as  its  natural  right     Such  is  the  present  moral  condi- 
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ti(Hi  of  the  once  **  Great  and  Glorious  Rome— Q^^i^  of ,  the 
Earth."  **  How  natural/'  says  Mr.  Eustace,  **  £he  emotion 
which  the  totyeller  feels  when  he  first  beholds  the  distant  domes 
of  a  city,  of  duch  fi^re  in  the  history  of  the  imiverse,  of  such 
weight  in  the  destinies  of  mankind,  so  familiar  to  the  imagina^f 
tion  of  the  child,  so  interesting  to  the  feelings  of  man !" — ^And 
again  by  the  same  writer,  we  are  called  upon  to  behold  the  me* 
tropolis  of  the  world  under  a  new  and  more  venerable  title,  and 
assuming,  in  a  more  august  and  sacred  sense,  the  appellation 
of  the  *  Holy  City/  the  'Light  of  Nations/  the  *  Panent  of  man- 
kind.* Yet,  within  the  area  of  this  imposing  exterior,  engage^ 
mentSy  such  as  those  above  described,  occupy  the  most  strenu« 
ous  hours  of  the  gravest  and  most  exalted  characters:  such  are 
the  depressing  effects  of  an  enervating  luxury,  combined  with 
a  superstitious  creed  and  an  unspiritual  faiA. 

From  Rome,  the  ornament  ana  disgrace  of  history,  the  theatre 
of  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  transactions,  our  traveller  bent 
his  course  towards  Naples,  passing  over  the  dreary  tract  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  by  a  good  road,  the  work  6f  the  late  Pope 
Pius  VI.,  who  has  thereby  laid  the  public  under  no  small  obli- 
gation to  his  memory,  for  having  thus  contracted  the  period  of 
a  journey  which  is  never  under^en  without  danger,  as  well 
from  robbers,  by  which  the  road  is  audaciously  mfested,  as 
from  the  well-known  insalubrity  of  the  air.  Of  the  desperadoes, 
to  whose  outrages  the  traveller  through  those  parts  is  ex- 
posed, and  who  it  appears  carry  men  away  for  the  sake  of  the 
ransom,  as  before  ooserved,  Mr.  Ma^tthews  relates  the  following 
anecdote : — '*  Two  men  were  fately  kidnapped  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  taken  up  into  the  mountains.  The  friends  of  the 
one  sent  up  nearly  the  sum  that  was  demanded— the  other  had 
no  friends  to  redeem  him.  The  robbers  sent  the  first  man  back 
without  his  ears ;  detaining  them  as  a  set  ofi"  against  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  ransom ;  ana  the  Other  poor  fellow  was  returned 
in  eight  pieces ! "  It  se^ns  that  in  the  Italian  governments 
justice  has  not  an  arm  long  and  strong  enough  to  reach  and 
suppress  these  horrible  outrages.  In  the  Neapolitan  territory, 
through  the  whole  line  of  road  from  Terracina  to  Capua,  the 
danger  from  robbers  is  as  great  as  in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  not- 
withstanding small  parties  of  soldiers  are  encamped  throughout 
the  whole  way  at  small  intervals ;  but  the  wonder  ceases  when 
we  are  informed  that  the  soldiers  themselves,  after  dark,  lay 
aside  their  military  dress  and  act  as  banditti.  Happy  Naples, 
to  receive  a  national  revolution,  and  a  new  pplity  from  the 
hands  of  those  faithful  reformers.  Our  own  reformers  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  not  a  whit  better;  but  happily  they  aie  not  in 
red  coats.    The  whole  way  from  Terpaciniai  to  Napiei.  Mr.  Mat- 
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thews  represents  as  very  nleasing.  The  landscape  is  every 
where  enriched  and  adomea  with  hedges  of  laurustinus ;  while 
the  olives  and  vines,  the  orange  and  lemon  groves,  covered 
with  finiit, — ^the  myrtle,  the  fig,  and  the  palm  tr^e  give  to  the 
scene  an  eflFect  at  once  soft,  mellow,  and  lustrous :  and  yet  in 
the  midst  of  the  bounties  and  blessings  of  Providence,  we  shall 
find  that  man  has  contrived  to  make  his  lot  miserable,  if  we 
regard  the  wretched  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants. 
Of  this  a  bad  government  must  doubtless  take  some  share  of 
the  blame ;  but  Mr.  Matthews  is  quite  right  in  attributing  it 
principally  to  the  very  advantages  themselves,  which  the  country 
apparently  enjoys ;  m  the  midst  of  spontaneous  increase,  man 
languishes  for  want  of  stimulus  to  his  industry :  he  is  never 
either  great,  respectable,  or  happy—rwe  speak  m'  reference  to 
the  coUective  and  social  man — ^but  when  in  a  secondary  and 
artificial  sense  he  may  be  called  his  own  creator. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Naples,  Mr.  Matthews  drove 
to  the  Campo  di  Marti,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  his  school-fellows,  playing  a  doublerwicket 
cricket  match  ;• — Eton  against  the  world,  in  which  the  world 
was  beaten  in  one  innings !  The  reflections  to  which  this  gives 
occasion,  on  the  exclusive  spirit  which  the  English  carry  with 
them  every  where,  are  just  and  rational.  They  pursue  their  own 
amusements  wherever  they  are ;  hunting  at  Home,  and  racing 
at  Florence,  with  the  hounds  and  horses  of  their  own  nation : 
they  seem,  in  short,  always  to  travel  rather  to  show  oflF  and  stofv 
prise,  than  to  learn  and  observe.  It  is  well  when  they  do  not 
insult.  We  have  next  a  very  whimsical  specimen  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Neapolitan  Bishop,  at  whose  house  our  traveller 
had  taken  up  his  lodging ; — "  a  little  dirty  chocolate-coloured 
creature,  with  no  single  pretension  to  the  appearance  of  a  geur 
tleman." 

^*  We  occupy  the  whole  of  his  house,  except  one  bed  room,  in 
which  Monsignor  lives  like  a  snail  in  his  shell.  He  will  chatter  for 
two  hours,  to  extract  a  few  carlini  from  oar  pockets ;  and  his  great 
occupation  and  pleasure  consist  in  scolding  his  servants ; — but  some 
excuse  may  be  made  for  this,  as  it  is  a  duty  which  may  seem  to  der 
yolve  upon  him,  from  the  law  of  celibacy. 

'<  13th,  14fth,  and  15th.  Confined  to  the  house  ;->the  little  Bishop 
endeavours  to  amuse  the  hours  of  my  confinement,  by  exhibiting  all 
his  episcopal  trappings,  which  he  has  done  with  the  same  sort  of 
fiddle-faddle  vanity,  that  an  old  maid  of  threescore  would  display 
the  court  dresses  of  her  youth.  Nothing  would  please  htm  but  f 
must  try  on  his  mitres,  while  he  stood  by  giggling  and  skipping,  as 
if  it  had  been  the  best  joke  in  the  world.  He  tells  me,  that  he  was 
in  attendance  upon  the  Pope  during  his  captivity  in  France ;  and  was 
9  witness  of  the  scene,  between  Napoleon  and  his  Holiness,  at  whiqh 
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it  has  been  erroneouriy.  stated,  that  Napoleon,  in  the  heat  of  anger, 
was  brutal  enough  to  strike  him. 

'<  The  Bishop  describes  it  as  an  altercation ;  in  which  Napoleon  ex- 
hausted all  his  efforts,  in  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  Pope's  objec- 
tions to  signing  the  treaty,  which  he,  Napoleon,  had  dictated.  The 
Pope  remained  firm,  declaring  that  he  could  sign  no  treaty,  but  in 
his  own  palace  at  Rome.  Irritated  by  this  inflexible  opposition.  Na- 
poleon burst  out  with  a  sacre  Dieu^  at  being  thwarted  par  un  petit 
Pretre,  and  with  ruffian  violence,  forgetting  what  was  due  to  the  age 
and  character  of  the  venerable  Pius,  he  did,  according  to  the  Bi- 
shop's account,  lay  hold  of  the  Pope's  garments :-— but  he  did  not 
strike  him. 

<<  The  little  Bishop,  it  seems,  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  England, 
and  begged  hard  of  Napoleon,  for  permission  to  make  a  visit  to  Lon- 
don for  a  few  weeks ;  Napoleon,  however,  would  never  consent ;  but 
used  to  pull  him  playfully  by  the  ear,  and  tell  him,  that  he  would  be 
corrupted,  and  converted,  in  our  Island  of  Heretics.'*  (P.  177 — 179.) 

The  state  of  the  streets  of  Naples,  Mr.  Matthews  describes 
to  be  all  hurry  and  confusion,  in  which  the  *'  tide  of  human 
existence  flows  with  almost  as  much  volume  as  at  Charing- 
cross,  but  with  much  greater  noise  and  clamour ;  the  people 
bawling  and  roaring  to  each  other  in  all  directions."  The  great 
street,  the  Toledo,  he  calls  the  very  Paradise  of  pickpocKets; 
and  tells  a  story  of  the  jeopardy  or  his  handkerchief.  Naples, 
after  Rome,  is  poor,  tawdry,  and  paltry ;  every  thing,  as  our 
author  says,  borrowing  an  expression  of  Forsyth,  is  gilded, 
from  the  cupolas  of  the  churches,  to  the  pill  of  the  apothecary. 
Mr.  Matthews's  description  of  his  visit  to  Pompeii,  though 
rather  brief  and  superficial,  is  so  entertaining  that  our  readers 
shall  be  put  in  possession  of  it. 

*^  The  remains  of  this  town  afford  a  truly  interesting  spectacle.  It 
is  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead ; — the  progress  of  time  and  decay 
Is  arrested,  and  you  are  admitted  to  the  temples,  the  theatres,  and 
the  domestic  privacy  of  a  people,  who  have  ceased  to  exist  for  seven- 
teen centuries.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  the  inhabitants.  Still,  a 
morning's  walk  through  the  solemn  silent  streets  of  Pompeii  will 
give  you  a  livelier  idea  of  their  modes  of  life,  than  all  the  books  in 
the  world.  They  seem,  like  the  French  of  the  present  day,  to  have 
existed  only  in  public. 

**  Their  theatres,  temples,  basilica,  forums>  are  on  the  most  splen- 
did scale,  but  in  their  private  dwellings,  we  discover  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  comfort.  The  houses  in  general  have  a  small  court,  round 
which  the  rooms  are  built,  which  are  rather  cells  than  rooms; — the 
greater  part  are  without  windows,  receiving  light  only  from  the  doon 

^*  There  are  no  chimneys ; — the  smoke  of  the  kitchen,  which  is  usually 
low  and  dark,  must  have  found  its  way  through  a  hole  in  the  ceiling. 
The  doors  are  so  low,  that  you  are  obliged  to  stoop  to  pass  through 
fhem.    There  are  some  traces  of  Mosaic  flooring,  apd  the  stucco 
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paintksgSi  with  which  nil  the  walh  are  cbvered»  mre  but  Ulde  n^mvd ; 
and  upon  being  wetted,  they  appear  at  fresh  as  erer.  Brown,  i«d^ 
yeUow,  tod  blue,  are  the  prevtoing  colours.  It. is  pky,  that  the  con* 
taats  of  the  houses  could  not  have  beeti  allowed  to  remaiB,  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  found ; — ^but  this  would  have  been  impossi* 
Ue.  Travellers  are  the  greatest  thieves  in  the  world*  As  it  is,  they 
will  tear  down,  wiUiout  scruple,  the  whole  side  of  a  room,  to  cut  out 
a  favourable  specimen  of  the  stucco  painting.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
pilfering  propensity,  we  might  have  seen  every  thing,  as  it  resdly  was 
left  at  the  time  of  this  great  calamity;  even  to  the  skeleton,  which 
was  found,  with  a  purse  of  gold  in  its  hand,  trying  to  run  away  from 
the  impending  destruction,  and  exhibiting  '  the  riDing  passion  strong 
In  d^ath '  in  the  last  object  of  its  anxiety.  In  the  stocks  of  the  guard- 
room, which  were  used  as  a  militant  punishment,  the  skeletons  of 
four  soldiers  were  foudd  sitting ;  but  these  poor  fellows  have  now  been 
released  from  their  ignominious  situation,  and  the  stocks,  with  every 
thing  else  that  was  moveable,  have  been  placed  in  the  Museum ;  the 
bones  being  consigned  to  their  parent  clay. 

**  Pompeii  therefore  exhibits  nothing  but  bare  walls,  and  the  Walls 
are  without  roofs ;  for  these  have  been  broken  in,  by  the  weight  of 
the  shower  of  ashes  and  pumice  stones,  that  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  town. 

<^  The  Amphitheatre  is  very  perfect,  as  indeed  are  the  other  two 
theatres,  intended  for  dramatic  representations ;  though  it  is  evident 
that  they  had  sustained  some  injury  from  the  earthquake,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  Tacitus,  had  already  much  damaged  this  devoted  town^ 
before  its  final  destruction  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

"  *  Et  motu  terra  cekbre  Campania  oppidum^  Pompeii^  magna  ex 
parte  proruit.*  Tacitus,  Ann.  3^v.  c.  22. 

**  The  paintings,  on  the  walls  of  the  Amphitheatre  represent  the 
combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts,  the  dens  of  which  remain  jusi 
as  they  were,  seventeen  hundred  years  ago. 

*^  The  two  theiktres  fot  di^amatic  entertainments  are  as  close  toge- 
ther,  as  our  own  Drury  Lane,  and  Covent  Garden.  The  larger  one, 
which  m^ht  have  contained  five  thousand  persons,  like  the  amphi- 
theatres, had  no  roof;  but  was  open  to  the  light  of  day.  The 
stage  is  very  much  circumscribed-^there  is  no  depth ;  and  there 
are  consequently  no  side  scenes:  the  form  and  appearance  are 
like  that  of  our  own  theatres,  when  the  drop-scene  is  down,  and  forms 
the  extent  p£  the  stage.  In  this  back  scene  of  the  Roman  stage, 
which,  instead  of  canvas,  is  composed  of  unchangeable  brick  and 
marble,  are  three  doors ;  and  there  are  two  others  on  the  sid^  an- 
swering ta  our  own  stage  doers.  It  seems  that  it  was  the  theatrical 
etiquette,  that  the  premiers  roles  should  have  their  exits,  and  eh* 
trances,  through  the  doors  6f  the  back  scene,  and  the  inferior  ones 
through  those  on  the  sides. 

**  The  little  theatre  is  eovered,  and  in  better  preservation  than  the 
other ;  and,  it  is  supposed,  that  this  was  intended  for  mu»oal  enter- 
tainments. 

**  The  Temple  of  Isis  has  suffered  little  injury.    The  statues  idone 
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he/ft  betn  taken  awajr.— You  aee  Ifae  Tenr  altftf^ .  on  whidi  the  Vidnm 
wane  oflbied;-«and  you  may  now  ascend  without  ceremony  the  pri* 
vate  atauffy  which  led  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  Goddess  ; 
where  those  mysterious  rkes  were  celebrated,  the  nature  of  which  may 
be  shrewdly  guessed,  from  the  curiosities  dbcovered  there,  which  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  Museo  Borbonioo.'^ln  a  niche,  on  the  outside  of 
the  temple,  was  a  statue  of  HarpocrateSf  appropriately  placed^  as  a 
warning  not  to  kiss  and  tell,  but 

*  Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
*  Though  all  the  world  overwhelm  them,  to  man's  ey«8.* 

**  The  streets  are  very  narrow,  the  marks  of  wheels  on  the  pave^ 
ment  shew,  that  carriages  were  in  use  ;  but,  there  must  have  been 
some  regulation,  to  prevent  their  meeting  each  other ;  for  one  car-» 
riage  would  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  street,  except  the  narrow 
trottoir^  raised  on  each  side  for  foot  passengers,  for  whose  accommoda« 
tion  there  are  also  raised  stepping-stones,  in  order  to  cross  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  The  distance  between  the  wheel-tracks  is  foutf 
feet  three  inches. 

**  There  is  often  an  emUem,  over  the  door  cf  a  house,  that  deter- 
mines the  profession  of  its  former  owner. — The  word,  *  Sahe  *  on  one^ 
seems  to  denote  that  it  was  an  inn,  as  we  have,  in  our  days,  the  s%n 
of  *  The  Salutation,^ — ^In  the  outer  brick-work  of  another,  is  carved 
an  emblem,  which  shocks  the  refinement  of  modem  taste;  but  which 
has  been  an  object  even  of  religious  adoration,  in  many  countries, 
probably  as  a  symbol  of  creative  power.  The  same  device  is  found 
on  the  stucco  of  the  inner  court  of  another  house,  with  this  intiau^ 
tion ;  Hie  habitat  Jelidtas  ;  which  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants. 

'*  Many  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  are  very  elegant  in  the  taste 
mid  design,  and  they  often  assist  us,  in  ascertaining  the  uses  for  which 
the  different  rooms  were  intended.  For  example  ;^n  the  baths, 
we  find  Tritons,  and  Naiads ;  in  the  bed-clmmbers,  Morpheus  scatters 
his  poppies ;  and  in  the  eating-room,  a  sacrifice  to  .^jsciuapius  teaches 
us,  that  we  should  eat,  to  live ; — and  not  live,  to  eat.*— In  one  of  these 
rooms  are  the  remains  of  a  triclinium. 

*'  A  baker*s  shop  is  as  plainly  indicated,  as  if  the  loaves  were  now 
at  his  window.  There  is  a  mill  for  grinding  the  corn^  and  the  ovenr 
for  baking ;  and  the  surgeon,  and  the  druggist  have  also  been  traced, 
by  the*  quality  of  the  articles  found  in  their  respective  dweUings. 

**  But  the  most  eomplete  specimen  that  we  have  of  an  ancient 
residence,  is  the  villa,  which  has  beea  discoveredy  at  a  smaJl  dis- 
tance without  the  gate.  It  is  on  a  more  sj^endid  scale>  than  any 
of  th6  houses  in  we  town  itself,  and  it  has  been  preserved  widk 
scarcely  any  injury. 

<<  Some  have  imagined  that  tliia  was  the  Pompeiamtm^^-^^he  Pora» 
peian  Villa  of  Cicero.  Be  this  as  it  may^-^—it  must  have  belonged  tf^ 
a  man  of  taste.  Situated  on  a  sloping  bank,  the  front  entrance  opens, 
as  it  were,  into  the  first  fioor ;  below  which,  on  the  garden  side,  inta 
which  the  house  looks,  (for  the  door  is  the  only  aperture  on  the 
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voBd-side,)  h  a  ground  floor,  with  spacious  arcades,  and  open  rOoms, 
all  facing  the  garden; — and  above,  are  the  sleeping  rooms.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  of  this  villa  are  ornamented  with  paintings  of  very 
elegant  design,  all  which  have  a  relation  to  the  uses  of  we  apart- 
ments, in  which  they  are  placed.  In  the  middle  of  the  garden,  there 
is  a  reservoir  of  water,  surrounded  by  columns,  and  the  ancient 
well  still  remains.  Though  we  hfive  many  specimens  of  Roman  glass,  in 
their  drinking  vessels,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  it  for  windows.  Swinburne  however,  in  describing 
Pompeii,  says  *  in  the  window  of  a  bed-chamber  some  panes  of  glass 
are  still  remaining.* — This  would  seem  to  decide  the  question ; — but 
they  remain  no  longer.  The  host  was  fond  of  conviviality,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  dimensions  of  his  cellar,  which  extends  under 
the  whole  of  the  house  and  the  arcades  also ;  and  many  of  the  am- 
phorcB  remain,  in  which  the  wine  was  stowed.  It  was  here,  that  the 
skeletons  of  seven  and  twenty  poor  wretches  were  found,  who  took 
refuge  in  this  place,  from  the  fiery  shower,  that  would  have  killed 
them  at  once,  to  suffer  the  lingering  torments  of  being  starved  to 
death. 

^<  It  was  in  one  of  the  Porticos,  leading  to  the  outward  entrance, 
that  the  skeleton,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
was  found ;  with  a  key  in  one  hand,  and  a  purse  of  gold  in  the 
other. 

'*  So  much  for  Pompeii.^-I  lingered  amongst  its  ruins,  till  the 
close  of  evening ;  and  have  seldom  passed  a  day,  with  feelings  of 
interest  so  strongly  excited,  or  with  impressions  of  the  transient  na- 
ture of  all  human  possessions  so  strongly  enforced,  as  by  the  solemn 
solitudes  of  this  resuscitate^  town."     (F.  182—188.) 

The  collection  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  affords  a  still  more 
detailed  amusement  of  the  same  kind.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
laying  it  before  our  readers. 

^  Passed  the  morning  in  the  Museo  Borbonico ; — a  magnificent 
establishment,  containing  rich  collections  of  statues,  pictures,  and 
books.-^Here  too,  are  deposited  the  greater  part  of  the  curiosities 
found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  were  formerly  at  Portici. 
When  the  King  was  obh'ged  to  fly  from  Naples  to  Sicily,  he  took 
with  him,  from  rortici,  every  thing  that  could  be  easily  packed  up ; 
these  articles  have  now  been  brought  back,  and  are  arranged  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico,  * 

*^  Here  you  see — *  the  ancient  most  domestic  ornaments,' — the  fur- 
niture,— the  kitchen  utensils, — the  surgical  instruments,  the  trinkets, 
&c  &c.  of  the  old  Romans. 

**  This  collection  illustrates  Solomon's  apothegm,  that  there  is  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun. — ^There  is  much  that,  with  a  little  scouring, 
would  scarcely  appear  old  fashioned  at  the  present  day.  This  is  not 
surprising  in  many  of  the  articles,  considering  that  our  makers  of 
pottery,  and  tea  urns,  have  been  long  busied  in  copying  from  these 
ancient  models.  But  it  is  the  same  with  other  things ;  the  bits  of 
the  bridles,  the  steel -yard,  and  scales  for  weighing,  the  lamps,  the 
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^ice,  the  surgeon's  jprobe,  are  all  very  much  like  our  own.  We 
seem  to  have  improved  principally  upon  the  Romans,  in  hardware 
and  cutlery.  Their  locks  and  keys,  scissors  and  needles,  are  very 
clumsy  articles,  and  their  seals,  rings,  and  necklaces,  look,  as  if  they 
had  been  made  at  the  blacksmith's  forge.  The  toilets  of  the  ladies 
too,  were  not  so  elegantly  furnished  with  nick-nacks  in  those  days'; 
— we  have  specimens  of  the  whole  arrangement  of  their  dressing 
tables,  even  to  their  little  crystal  boxes  of  essences  and  cosmetics. 
Their  combs  would  scarcely  compare  with  those  which  we  use  in  our 
stables ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  would  be  fit  for  a  modern  lady's 
dressing  case.    We  find  nothing  like  knives  and  forks. 

'*  The  weight  of  the  steel-yard  is  generally  the  head  of  an  Emperor. 
There  is  a  sun-dial — the  gnomon  of  which  is  the  hinder  part  of  a  pig, 
with  the  tail  sticking  up,  to  cast  the  shadow.  The  tessercHy  or  tickets 
of  a4mission  to  the  theatres,  are  of  ivory,  and  I  remarked  one,  with 
the  name  of  the  poet  iEschylus,  written  on  it  in  Greek  characters. 
The  apparatus  of  the  kitchen  may  be  studied  in  all  its  details,  through 
every  variety  of  urn,  kettle,  and  saucepan.  The  armory  presents  to 
us  the  very  helmets,  and  breast-plates,  and  swords,  with  which  the 
Romans  gained  the  empire  of  the  world ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  here 
excites  the  liveliest  interest,  even  to  the  tops,  and  play-things^  which 
prove  the  antiquity  of  our  own  school-boy  amusements ;  but  in  these,  as 
m  other  matters,  the  poverty  of  human  invention  is  strikingly  displayed; 
•—for,  whether  we  ride  upon  sticks,  or  play  at  odd  and  even,  we  find 
that  we  are  only  copying  the  pastimes  of  children, .  two  thousand 
years  older  than  ourselves ; 

** '  liodere  par  impar,  equitare  in  aruDdine  longa.' 

In  another  quarter  of  the  museum  are  collected  those  curiosities 
which,  interesting  as  they  are,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  manners  of 
ancient  times,  are  justly  o£Pensive  to  modem  delicacy.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary of  these  are,  the  ornaments  and  decorations  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Isis,  which  will  scarcely  bear  a  detailed  description."  (P.  188 
—191.) 

Our  author  makes  a  few  observations  on  the  political  state  of 
Naples,  similar  to  those  which  had  occurred  to  him  with  re- 
spect to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  He  remarks  particularly  on 
the  great  freedom  of  speech,  on  political  subjects,  which  sur- 
prised him  in  an  arbitrary  government  like  that  of  Naples. 
The  people,  he  says,  seem  full  of  discontent.  "  In  the  coffee- 
houses, restaurateurs,  nay,  even  in  the  streets,  you  hear  the  most 
bitter  invectives  against  the  Government,  and  tirades  against 
the  Royal  Family.*^  Events  have  proved  him  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  all  this  murmuring  would  evaporate  in  talk.  It 
has  broken  out  into  action,  and  a  revolution  in  the  state  has 
been  the  consequence.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there 
is  integrity  and  wisdom  enough  in  the  Neapolitan  mind  to  con- 
coct the  elements  of  a  noble  and  permanent  system  of  regulated 
liberty.    The  great  danger  of  all  these  revolutionary  constitu- 
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tions,  is  that  Jmirient  appetency  of  legislation  so  natural  to 
green  statesmen,  and  that  meddling  and  anticipating  course 
which  can  consent  to  leave  nothing  to  the  guidance*  of  events, 
and  the  gradtial  developement  of  experience ;  and  this  danger 
is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  change,  and  the 
contrariety  and  strangeness  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
framers  of  the  new  oraer  of  things  fi^id  themselves  placed,  in 
reference  to  that,  of  which  alone  they  hav^  had  any  experience. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  rapid  transition  was  ever  made  from  a  state 
of  arbitrary  rule  to  one  of  political  and  moral  freedom.  The 
mind  is  neither  theoretically  nor  practically  prepared  for  it.  In 
our  own  polity  the  march  of  improvement  has  been  very  gra- 
dualy  ana  the  best  securities  of  which  we  can  boast  of  our  well 
tempered  liberty  and  laws,  are  the  slow  product  of  time,  often 
the  result  of  unforeseen  accidents  and  emergencies,  regarded, 
perhaf)s  at  the  moment  of  their  occurring,  as  the  sources  of 
unequivocal  evil.  We  have  grown  in  wisdom  and  strength  by 
a  course  as  natural  as  that  in  which  our  physical  energies  are 
ordained  to  expand  to  their  perfection,  nut  even  with  all  our 
experienced  ^agaci^,  were  the  business  of  general  reform,  or 
any  scheme  for  pemcting  our  political  systemi  to  be  conven* 
tionally,  and  at  once,  undertaken  by  us,  me  probability  is,  that 
we  should  add  a  melancholy  confirmation  to  Ae  testimonies  of 
history  against  the  success  of  wholesale  reforms,  or  wide  and 
comprehensive  changes.  A  revolution,  when  civilly  eflfected,  is 
usually  the  commencement  of  permanent  disorder^  tending  to 
retard,  rather  than  promote,  the  process  of  amelioration  :  but  a 
revolution  dictated  by  military  lorce,  as  has  been  the  unfortu* 
nate  case  of  Portugal  and  Naples,  has  every  analogy  of  history> 
every  calculation  of  experience,  every  inference  from  the  na*- 
turat  tendencies  of  human  affairs,  opposed  to  its  turbulent  pre^ 
tensions. 

The  author  has  not  forgotten  the  tomb  of  Scipio.  He  visited 
Torre  del  Patria ; — the  ancient  Liternum, — ^the  retreat  alid  the 
grave  of  that  illustrious  hero.  The  word  'Patria'  is  still  le- 
gible on  the  wall  of  a  watch  tower;  but  the  tower  is  of  modem 
construction,  and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Matthews  observes,  affords 
only  evidence  of  the  tradition  that  this  was  the  place  of  Scipio's 
interment.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
has  only  its  foundation  in  tradition,  and  that  the  historian  has 
left  us  nothing  but  the  vague  statement  of  the  retirement  of 
the  virtuous  commander  aftef  his  return  from  the  war  against 
Antiochus,  to  his  country  residence,  the  object  of  factious 
persecution,  where  he  directed  himself  to  be  buried,  *'  mo- 
numentumque  ibi  sedifcari,  ne  funus  sibi  in  ingrata  patria 
fieret." 
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Our  traveller's  remarks  on  the  practice  of  gaming,  a  prac- 
tice universal  at  Naples,  and  encouraged  by  the  state  as  yield- 
ing a  considerable  revenue,  from  the  licences  to  qualify  the 
gambling  houses,  are  childish  enough.  He  appears  to  consider 
it  as  a  natural  and  universal  passion^  having  its  root  in  th^ 
heart,  no  age  or  sex  being  exempt  from  its  influence.  He  is 
not  very  far,  indeed,  from  finding  an  excuse  for  it  in  what  he 
calls  the  tadium  vitce.  He  thinks  also  that  the  true  game- 
ster is  not  actuated  by  any  desire  of  gain,  but  by  the  genuine 
and  independent  love  of  tne  sport.  NoWv all  these,  we  thmk,  are 
very  gratuitous  and  idle  reflections,  having  no  support  from  ex- 
perience. The  very  term  gaming,  is  only  applicable  to  the 
case  wherein  gain,  as  the  result  of  chance,  or  the  reward  of 
skill,  is  proposed  to  the  appetite  of  avarice.  Tlie  tedium  vii€P 
we  cannot  suppose  as  general  as  Mr.  Matthews  would  persuade 
us ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  reverend  brother,  to  whom  he 
dedicates  this  lively  work,  would  tell  him  that  those  who  take 
a  proper  view  of  tne  great  designs  of  Providence  in  our  crea- 
tion, and  of  the  employment  of  Uie  thoughts  most  appropriated 
and  natural  to  a  being  of  such  incalculably  important  destinies, 
can  experience  nothing  of  this  drowsy  vacuity,  or  listless  lei- 
sure, in  the  rapid  course  of  a  feverish  existence,  upon  which  an 
eternity  of  joy  or  pain  is  consequentially  dependent.  As  long 
as  the  Jf  eapolitans  can  endure  the  representation,  by  puppets  of 
three  feet  high,  of  the  ministry,  persecution,  crucifixion,  and 
ascension  of  the  Saviour,  at  a  public  theatre,  or  any  thing  in 
the  same  style,  taste,  or  sentiment,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  utterly  incapable  of  any  political  arrangements 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  government,  sound  liberty,  or  any 
wise  or  liberal  plan  of  public  improvement.    Mr.  Matthews 

§*yes  us  an  account  of  one  of  these  exhibitions  on  the  Quay  at 
aples^  to  a  crowded  and  admiring  audience;  and  to  us  it  is 
decisive  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  people. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  at  the  time  and  place  where  the 
shocking  mockery  we  have  been  mentioning  is  transacting,  a 
scene  of  boisterous  inanity,  and  vulgar  clamour,  such  as,  to 
use  Mr.  Matthews's  phrase,  "  can  scarcely  be  equalled  in  the 
world,"  is  going  on.  ^'  Tom  Fool,"  says  the  same  gentleman, 
**  is  there  in  all liis  glory/* 

Such  is  the  thougbtless.character  of  the  great  mass  of  human 
beings ;  and  so  low,  in  particular,  is  Naples  sunk  by  its  social 
and  political  vices  in  the  scale  of  sentiment  and  intelligence; 
that  the  transition  which  our  traveller  makes  from  the  noise  of 
the  Quay,  and  the  fooleries  practised  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
to  the  Campo  Santo,  or  place  of  public  sepulture,  did  not 
strike  us  as  at  all  abrupt,  but  rather  in  consistency  with  the 
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character  of  a  people  rendered  insensible,  by  their  superstitious 
levities  and  unrestrained  indulgencies,  to  every  delicate  feeling, 
and  enobling  principle  of  our  nature.  The  Campo  Santo  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  naif  from  the  town  gate  ;  within  its  walls 
are  365  caverns,  one  of  which  is  opened  every  day  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  dead,  the  great  mass  of  whom,  as  soon  as'  the 
rites  of  religion  have  been  performed,  are  brought  here  for  bu- 
rial ;  "  there  were  fifteen  cast  in,''  says  Mr.  Matthews,  "  while  we 
were  there  ;  men,  women,  and  chilaren — ^without  a  rag  to  cover 
them ; — it  was  a  shocking  sight ;— a  mass  of  blood  and  garbage 
— for  many  of  the  bodies  had  been  opened  at  the  hospitals. 
Cock-roaches,  and  other  reptiles,  were  crawling  about  in  all 
their  glory.  Indifferent,"  continues  the  writer,  "  as  I  feel  to  the 
fate  of  my  own  remains.  Heaven  grant,  that  I  may  at  least  rest 
and  rot  alone ;  and  not  be  mixed  up  in  so  horrible  a  human 
hash  as  this  !  "  This  interesting  piece  would  not  be  well  con- 
cluded did  we  omit  to  add,  that  while  Mr.  Matthews  and  his 
companions  were  making  their  reflections  on  the  scene  before 
them,  some  women  were  saying  Ave  Marias  at  the  place  for  the 
souls  of  their  friends,  who,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  travellers, 
left  their  pious  work,  and  began  making  their  calculations  upon 
some  circumstances  connected  with  them,  as  the  number  of 
their  carriage,  &c.  to  direct  theisfi  in  the  selection  of  lucky 
numbers  in  the  lottery,  then  going  forward  in  the  city ! 

Of  a  piece  with  these  absurdities  was  the  spectacle  which 
the  succeeding  day, — the  19th  March,  a  day  of  great  solemnity, 
being  the  day  l>efore  Good  Friday,  afforded  them,  of  the  King 
waitmg  upon  a  company  of  beggars  at  their  meal,  and  after- 
wards washing  their  feet.  All  the  nigher  classes  were  in  mourn- 
ing, and  the  soldiers  paraded  with  arms  revised,  and  muffled 
drums.  His  Majesty  walked  in  procession, bare-headed,  through 
the  Toledo  street,  visiting  the  churches  in  his  route,  and  kneel- 
ing before  the  images  of  the  Virgin,  who  was,  on  this  occasion, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning.  The  reflection  which  the  author 
makes  upon  these  observances,  is  just,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it 
goes  most  ignorantly  far  in  stating  the  whole,  or  even  the  main, 
controversy  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  to  be  on  the 
matter  or  multitude  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 

"  Good-Friday. — Continuation  of  the  mourning  of  yesterday. — It 
must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  much  more  of  religious  observance 
in  Catholic,  than  in  Protestant  countries.  Then  comes  the  question, 
to  what  extent  is  it  wholesome  to  encourage  these  outward  observ- 
ances ?  If  too  much  importance  be  given  to  them,  there  is  danger 
that  religion  will  stop  there,  and  degenerate  into  a  mere  homage  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  in  the  place  of  that  homage  of  our  hearts  and 
lives,  which  the  Christian  religion  requires  of  us.     And  this  is  the 
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^ject{on»  which  W6  tnake  bg^tust  die  C&tholics.  Again,  if  there  b6 
so  attention  paid  to  fbrms,  there  is  danger  that  the  substance  ta^f 
h&  lost  sight  of;  and  that  a  religion  without  any  rites^  will  soon  h^ 
tome  no  religion  at  all;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  the  Objection  (hat 
the  Catholics  make  against  the  Ptotestanu.  Both  sides  agree,  thai 
some  ceremonial  is  necessary,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree  be^ 
tween  them  after  all.  In  determining  this  question  of  degree,  it  is  nofc 
€^sy  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  would  be  universally  applicable,  for  itnMC^ 
vary,  with  the  different  characters  and  habits  of  different  nations,  dfia 
perhaps  climate  would  not  be  without  its  influence,  in  regulatingilhl^ 
standard  of  propriety*  For  example,  the  natives  of  the  south  seem  to 
have  an  intuitive  love  of  show  and  spectacle,  which  forms  a  stronj^ 
contrast  with  the  plain  and  simple  habitudes  of  the  northern  liations* 
'And  this  consideratidn  ought  perhaps  to  have  made  me  more  tolerant 
in  my  remarks  on  Catholic  ceremonies  abroad ; — ^for^  I  believe^  that 
they  may  be  less  characteristic  of  the  religion  itself,  than  of  the  taste 
of  the  people/'    (P.  218,  219.) 

The  Museum  at  Portici  consists  principally  of  specimens  of 
the  paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  which,  as  our  author  says,  ar^ 
particularly  interesting^  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  this  art. 
^uaoLong  the  Romans,  though,  as  he  adds,  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  take  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  a  provincial 
town,  as  the  standard  of  their  skill. 

".  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  the  taste  of  the  ancients  was  as  refined 
imd  fastidious  in  painting,  as  in  the  sister  art  of  sculpture ;  and  that 
the  praises,  Which  they  nave  lavished  upon  Zeuxis  and  Apelles,  would 
have  been  supported  by  their  works,  if  these  works  had  come  dowa 
to  US. 

'^'All  traces  of  these  great  meters  are  lost;  but,  we  know  some 
Df  the  most  admired  pieces  of  the  latter  were  brought  by  AugosCug 
to  Rome;  and  Pliny's  descriptions,  which  do  remain,  seem  to  de^ 
monstrate,  that  they  must  have  been  executed  in  a  Biach  higher 
style  of  finishing,  and  with  a  technical  knowledge^  that  wilt  in  vaiot 
be  sought  in  the  painted  walls  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Many 
of  these,  however,  are  designed  with  great  taste,  grace,  and  feeling; 
and,  if  we  suppose  that  the  works  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles  were  as  su^ 
perior  to  these,  as  the  Last  Judgment^  and  the  School  of  Athens^  are 
to  the  painted  walls  of  a  modern  Italian  room,  we  shall  probably  not 
form  too  high  an  estinaate  of  the  excellence  of  the  great  masters 
^  ancient  art.  One  of  the  most  elegant  figures  in  this  museum^ 
Si  the  picture  of  a  female,  with  a  pencil  and  tablets,  in  her  hand, 
wlach  they  adl  Sappho.  The  story  of  the  picture  is  often  plain,  as 
ia  that  of  Orestes,  Pykdes,  and  Iphfgenia,  in  the  temple  of  Diana.*-^ 
In  another,,  there  is  as  old  woman  seiling  Cupids  lo  a  young  fenttde^ 
behind  whom  stands  a  sort  of  Dueana,  in  the  attitude  of  aarice  mi 
caiitioii*  The  old  retailer  of  lovai  holds  a  flutteriiig  Copid  by  iHtm 
wings,  and  has  another  in  her  cage. 

**  We  have  also  a  specimen  Of  their '  taste  in  .cari^ura,    A  IHtl9 
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delicate  chariot,  that  might  have  been  made  by  the  fairies'  coach- 
xpaker,  is  drawn  by  a  parrot,  and  driven  by  a  grasshopper.  This  is 
said  to  be  a  satirical  representation  of  Nero's  absurd  pretensions  as  a 
jSinger  and  a  Driver ;  for,  Suetonius  tells  us  he  made  his  debut  on 
the  Neapolitan  theatre.  *  Et  prodiit  Neapcli  primum  :  ibidem  sapius 
etper  complures  cantavit  dies* 

**  Here  is  a  curious  picture  of  a  school-master's  room,  with  an  un- 
Iiappy  culprit  horsed  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  fellows ;  precisely  as 
the  same  discipline  is  administered  in  many  parts  of  England  at  pre- 
vept. 

*'  Many  articles,  even  of  food,  are  to  be  seen,  preserved  in  a  char- 
coal state.  There  is  a  loaf  of  bread  on  which  the  baker's  name  is  still 
visible. 

**  It  is  easy  to  recognise  the  different  fruits  and  vegetables,  com, 
jrlce,  figs,  almonds,  walnuts,  beans,  lentils,  S^c,  They  shew  you  also 
the  remains  of  a  woman,  found  among  the  ashes,  the  skull  of  which  is 
still  perfect ;  with  the  necklace  and  bracelets  of  gold,  which  she 
must  have  had  on.  Time  has  hardened  the  liquid  shower  whidi  over- 
'whelmed  her,  recording  that  she  perished  in  the  prime  of  youth,  by 
the  impression  that  remains  of  her  beautiful  bosom."  (P.  219 — ^221.) 

After  an  excursion  to  Paestum,  the  splendid  remains  of  which 
place  left  him  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  superior  elegance 
and  grace  of  our  gothic  structures,  (and  with  some  distinc- 
tions^ allowances,  and  qualifications,  we  do  not  stand  at  any 
feat  distance  from  him  m  this  opinion,)  he  returns  again  .to 
ome  over  the  Pontine  Marshes,  in  which  part  of  his  journey 
we  have  no  desire  again  to  accompany  him.  After  a  short 
delay  at  Rome  he  renews  his  visit  to  Florence,  towards  which 
city  he  shapes  his  route  through  the  beautifiil  vale  of  Terni. 
This  day's  journey  he  describes  as  delightful.  The  scenery 
throughout  this  region  is  extremely  rich  and  romantic,  and 
abounding  in  the  characteristic  features  of  an  Italian  landscape, 
which  in  a  singular  manner  combine  the  subUme  with  the  beau- 
tiful. Among  the  rugged  rocks  around  and  about  this  valley, 
the  ilex,  the  cypress,  and  the  fir,  commingled  with  the  moun- 
tain ash,  the  acasia,  the  laburnum,  and  the  pink-flowered  judas 
tree,  all  in  full  blossom,  gave  a  variety  of  tint,  and  a  general 
richness  to  the  prospect,  not,  says  Mr.  Matthews,  to  be  found 
in  an  English  landscape ;  and  to  consummate  the  surrounding 
beauty,  the  rays  of  the  setting-sun  were  playing  on  the  light 
foam  of  the  cascade,  and  creating  innumerable  rainbows.  Ine 
pleasure  our  traveller  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  this 
charming  scenery  was,  as  he  tells  us,  destroyed  by  a  troop  of 
clamorous  beggars  ; — ^all  terrestrial  enjoyment  is  thus  easy  to 
be  destroyed  :  our  own,  in  reading  this  pleasing  description,  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  story  of  the  rapture  of  the  painter  Wilson 
on  viewing  this  celebrated  cagc^de^  expresi^ed  by  a  disgusting 
and  impious  exclamiation. 
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r  On  arriving  again  at  Florence^  our  author  stops  in  his  narra- 
tion^ to  treat  us  with  a  series  of  remarks  arising  out  of  the 
scenes  through  which  he  had  passed.  They  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised, though  we  have  not  room  for  their  insertion ;  we  must, 
however,  give  him  due  credit  for  the  sound  English  feelings 
.with  which  he  comments  on  the  cavaliere  servente  system :  a 
system  by  which,  as  he  properly  expresses  it,  *'  the  whole  train 
of  domestic  charities,  which  an  Englishman  associates  with 
the  marriage  state,"  are  banished  from  Italian  society.  We  can- 
not help  extracting  the  following  observations  of  Mr.  Matthews 
on  this  odious  and  profligate  part  of  Italian  manners,  as  honour- 
able equally  to  his  discernment  and  his  principles. 

**  1  am  afraid  the  morals  of  England  will  not  derive  much  benefit, 
from  familiarising  our  countrywomen  to  hear  these  connexions  talked 
of,  as  they  constai^tly  are,  without  censure  or  surprise.  It  would  be 
impossible,  however,  to  introduce  the  system  into  England,  as  it  ex- 
ists here. 

*^  Few  Englishmen  would  be  found  to  bear  the  yoke  that  is  here 
imposed  on  a  Cavaliere.  An  Italian,  without  pursuit  or  profession, 
may  find  in  this  philandering  drudgery,  a  pleasant  mode  of  employing 
his  time  ;  but  in  England,  politics  and  field-sports,  would,  if  no  better 
feelings  or  principles  should  oppose  its  introduction,  be  in  themselves 
sufficient,  to  interfere  with  such  a  system  of  female  supremacy.  But, 
though  much  may  be  feared  from  familiarity  with  vice,  I  would  rather 
hope,  that  a  nearer  contemplation  of  its  evil  consequences,  *  will  in* 
duce  them  to  cling  with  closer  affection  to  the  moral  habits  and  insti- 
tutions of  their  own  country,  where  the  value  of  virtue  and  fidelity  is 
istill  felt,  and  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be ; — and  to  cultivate  with  in- 
creasing vigilance  all  those  observances,  which  have  been  wisely  set 
up  as  bulwarks,  to  defend  and  secure  the  purity  of  the  domestic 
sanctuary. 

"  I  remember,  Fuller  says — '  Travel  not  beyond  the  Alps.  Mr. 
Ascham  did  thank  God,  that  he  was  but  nine  days  in  Italy ;  wherein 
he  saw  in  one  city  more  liberty  to  sin,  than  in  London  he  had  ever 
heard  of  in  nine  years.  That  some  of  our  gentry  have  gone  thither 
and  returned  thence,  without  infection,  I  more  praise  God,  than  their 
adventure.*  If  he  entertained  apprehensions  for  the  gentry  of  his 
time,  we  may  well  feel  anxiety  for  the  ladies  of  our  own,  feeling  as 
we  must,  that  it  is  to  the  female  virtues  of  England,  we  should  look, 
not  only  for  the  happiness  of  our  homes, — but  also  fi>r  the  support  of 
that  national  character,  which  has  led  to  all  our  national  greatness  ;^- 
for  the  character  of  a  nation  is  ever  mainly  determined,  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  domestic  life ; — and  it  is  to  the  influence  of  maternal  pre- 
cept and  maternal  example  upon  the  mind  of  childhood,  that  all  the 
best  virtues  of  manhood  may  ultimately  be  traced.**  (P.  260 — ^262.) 

Nothing  is  noted  by  our  traveller  worthy  of  detaining  us,  till 
he  arrives  at  Venice,  where  he  begins  with  a  proper  homage  to 
the  great  square,  **  rich,  venerable,  and  magnificent,^'  observii^ 
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upon  **  ifce  mixed  breed  '*  of  the  cathedtaJ,  bemg  between  a 
Blohammedan  mosque  and  a  Ciiristian  church,  and  passing  a 
disparaging  judgment  on  the  famous  horses,  brought  by  Dan*- 
dolo,  as  the  trophies  of  his  conquest  of  Constemtinople,  and 
which  have,  after  their  visit  to  Paris,  a^H  resumed  their  ptace 
over  the  portal  of  the  great  church.  The  remaining  observa- 
tions which  occur  to  him  in  this  place  are  of  no  importance.  At 
Verona,  on  his  way  to  Milan,  he  stops  only  to  notice  the  am- 
phitheatre, which  by  its  comparison  with  the  great  coliseum  of 
Rome,  serves  to  impress  more  strongly  on  the  mind  tiie  vast 
scale  of  that  august  structure. 

At  Milan  all  tnat  is  noticed  is  the  noble  street  by  which  you 
enter  the  city,  the  new  cathedral  of  white  marble,  which  our 
traveller  calls^  properly  enough,  "  an  ugly  staring  thing/'— the 
Mint,  the  balance  of  which  for  verifymg  the  coin  is  so  deli- 
cately constructed,  that  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  is  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  scale, — the  amphitheatre  of  nations,  capable 
of  containing  40,000  persons,  the  seats  of  which  are  cut  out  of 
the  shelving  bank,  and  are  covered  with  living  turf,  and  where 
are  given,  in  imitation  of  the  games  of  antiquity,  splendid 
fStes,  with  horse  and  chariot  races, — and  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
famous  picture  of  the  last  supper.  As  the  Italian  character 
has  been  rendered  interesting  to  this  country  by  recent  occur* 
rences,-  we  will  extract  a  short  story  which  speaks  well  for 
the  national  probity  as  far  as  it  goes. 

**  Breakfasted  at  a  cafe  adjoining  my  hoteU  Some  hours  afterwards^ 
in  ap  opposite  quarter  of  the  town,  I  missed  my  purse,  containing 
ahout  seventy  Napoleons,  which  was  all  the  money  I  had  in  the 
world.  Remembering  that  I  had  taken  it  out  at  breakfast,  I  imme- 
diately set  out  on  m^  return  to  the  cafe ;  though  with  very  little  ex- 
pectation of  recovermg  it. — As  I  walked  along  I  bethought  me  of  the 
physiognomy  of  the  waiter,  and  drew  the  most  unfavourable  conclu-p 
sions  from  the  knavish  expression  which  I  began  to  recollect  in  it ; 
and  then  I  arranged  the  best  mode  of  conducting  my  queries,  with  a 
view  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  in  spite  of  the  lies  which  I  took  it  for 
granted,  I  should,  have  to  encounter.  Upon  entering  the  cafe  how- 
ever, before  I  had  spoken  a  word,  he  advanced  towards  me,  with  my 
purse  in  his  hand>  saying— £cco,  Signqre!^*    (P.  301.) 

Prom  Milan  the  first  stage  of  the  traveller  was  to  Como, 
where  he  passed  a  day  upon  the  lake,  the  scene  of  various  in- 
terest in  ancient  and  modem  days.  Mr.  Matthews's  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  short  and,pleasing. 

^^  The  spot  from  which  this  noble  lake  is  seen  to  most  advantage, 
is  from  a  point  immediately  opposite,  the  Fiume  di  Latte,  a  romantic^ 
Ihtle  ivaterfoll,  which  forms  a  succession  of  nfiiniature  cascades,  fh)ni 
acteight  of  several  hundred  feeti,  amongst  the  vineyaarda:  widMrfiic!i' 
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the 'side  df  the  rnDtmUun  k  plaoted*  Tbere  is  a  spot  opfiosite  to  thi$  9mk 
t^fall  from  which  you  comsiand  a  prospect  oF  tbo  vrhofe  scei^e,  without}^ 
the  disadvaotage  of  a  bird's^ye  view.  You  have  the  three  braiiches 
<^  the  lake  under  your  eye  at  onee*  The  principal  one  extends 
northward,  in  the  direction  of  Chiavena ;  with  the  mountains  of  Vol 
TtlMna  and  the  Julian  Alps  lor  its  more  distant  boundary.  Full  iti^ 
ffoiit  Is  the  M&nit  Legnone^  ^hxch  thoi^h  not  rankings  as  Eustace 
ranks  it,  amongst  the  highest  Alps,  nor  retaining  ita  sqo\^4  in  summer, 
ia  yet,  ^om  its  bold  rugged  form,  and  its  insulated  position,  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  commanding  of  them*  To  the  «outh  you  look 
upon  the  oUier  two  branches,  leadiog  to  Lecoo,  andte  Como.  Thia 
branch  of  the  lake^  from  Menagio  to  Come,  is  of  a  very  different 
character  from  the  northern  branch  ; — and  though  it  is  very  beautiful^ 
and  at  once  wild  and  highly  cultivated,-^wkh  its  banks  studded  with 
villas  and  grillages,  yet  it  wants  the  grander  features  of  the  northera , 
prospect.  At  the  villa  Pliniana,  the  well,  with  its  rustic  masonry,  ia 
apparently  in  much  the  same  state,  as  in  Pliny's  time,  whoso  de* 
scr^ive  epistle  is  engraven  on  a  tablet  in  the  wall."  (P.  30^^  304.) 

As  you  joumev  from  Milan,  near  Crevola,  there  lies  on  one 
side  of  the  road  a  vast  column  of  granite,  wrought  from  a 
neighbouring  quarry,  which,  says  Mr.  Matthews,  was  on  its 
way  to  Milati  to  form  a  part  of  Napoleon's  triumphal  arch, 
when  the  news  of  his  reverses  arrested  its  progress.  It  is  per- 
haps, observes  the  writer  with  great  elegance  and  feeling,  in  ita- 
present  situation,  a  mqre  striking  monument  of  fallen  great-, 
ness  than  it  would  have  been  at  Milan  of  prosperous  ambi- 
tion. Our  author  does  not  forget  to  introduce  a  handsome 
eulogium  on  liberty,  on  his  passing  the  Swiss  frontier, 
and  expatiates  with  much  animation  on  the  verdant  valleys  of 
this  fine  country,  as  seen  from  the  top  of  the  hill  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Simplon.  The  various  pictures  which  Switzerland  pre- 
sents have  been  so  frequently  drawn,  and  by  such  able  hands, 
that  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  much  from  our  au- 
thor on  this  part  of  his  tour.  The  fatal  accident  at  M«»,rtigny, 
is  well  explained  and  described  in  the  following  passage : 

"  Jtme  18th.  Went  to  Martigny  ; — to  witness  the  dreadful  eflPecti 
of  the  late  inundation.  The  cause  of  this  calamity  was  as  follows* 
Some  months  ago  a  glacier  had  fallen  down  in  the  valley  of  Bagnf^ 
choking  up  the  course  of  a  small  river,  and  forming  the  head  of  what 
in  time  became  a  very  extensive  lake.  The  inhabitants  fearing,  that, 
as  the  warm  weather  advanced,  this  dam  might  thaw  and  give  way, 
had  cut  a  gallery  through  the  ice,  to  let  off  the  water,  by  which,  if 
the  dam  had  remained  firm  a  few  days  longer,  the  whole  lake  would 
have  been  emptied  without  causing  any  damage.  But,  on  Tuesday 
the  16th  the  head  of  the  lake  gave  way,  and  down  came  the  water* 
wi^  a  prodigious  rash,  sweeping  all  before  them.  If  it  )md  happened 
lit  ^e  night,  afi  Martigi^  nrast  ha«e  perished.  Four  hundred  houi«^ 
wjere.ieaiSied  a#8y.  in  a  Jioiaenfe^  fta  yim  iksock  dowa  a  baildfng  <^ 
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cards.  The  poor  host  of  the  Swan  idDi  who  presided  at  the  table 
d'hdte  where  I  dined  on  Sunday  the  Hth,  was  on  Tuesday  swallowed 
up  in  an  instant,  in  his  own  garden,  and  away  went  stables,  car- 
riages and  horses,  in  all  directions.  Perhaps  it  was  rov  good  genius 
that  whispered  so  constantly  in  my  ear,  to  hasten  to  Lausanne ;  and 
who  prevented  my  halting  at  Martigny,  as  1  had  once  thought  of  doing, 
in  order  to  go  from  thence  to  Chamouny.  If  it  were,  I  iear  I  am 
not  so  grateful  to  him,  as  I  ought  to  be ;  for  I  would  willingly  have 
been  a  spectator  of  this  dreadful  visitation,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
its  victim.  A  poor  painter  was  in  the  valley  of  Bagne,  sketching  this 
very  lake,  at  the  time  the  dam  gave  way,  and  his  escape  was  little  less 
than  a  miracle.  He  has  made  a  drawing  of  the  perils  that  surrounded 
him.  If  he  were  a  man  of  talent,  such  a  scene  ought  to  furnish  him 
with  materials  for  a  picture  of  the  Deluge,  which  has  probably  never 
been  painted  from  nature.  The  scene  at  Martigny  beggars  descrip- 
tion— Ruin  and  havoc  are  every  where,  water  seems  to  be  a  more 
dreadful  agent  even  than  fire  in  the  work  of  destruction.  The  ope- 
ration of  nre  is  at  least  gradual,  and  affords  some  chance  of  escape^ 
but  water  is  a  radical  destroyer,  and  jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  of 
demolition  was  effected,  from  the  fact  which  is  stated,  that  the  water 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour."     (P.  319,  320.) 

Mr.  Matthews  in  general  moralizes  very  ill.  Upon  this  ca- 
lamity above-mentioned  he  remarks  in  terms  of  pompous  in- 
anity, *'  What  a  passing  world  is  this  !  and  how  foolish  it  is  to 
fret  and  worry  ourselves  about  the  petty  vexations  of  such  a 
transient  existence ;  at  least,  such  is  the  lesson  which  the  con- 
templation of  a  scene  like  that  of  Martigny  preaches,  with 
more  than  the  eloquence  of  words!"  Reflections  of  fine 
sound,  but  certainly  in  no  particular  manner  suggested  by  the 
scene  of  Martigny.  An  accident  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
and  of  rare  occurrence,  proves  nothing  with  respect  to  the  ge- 
neral condition  of  the  subject  affected,  and  tends  no  more  to 
illustrate  the  shortness  of  human  life,  or  the  precarious  tenure 
by  which  it  is  held,  than  a  scene  of  carnage  on  a  field  where  a 
battle  has  been  fought.  The  truth  is,  that  not  an  hour  passes 
without  reminding  us  of  our  last  mreat  change,  and  of  its  rapid, 
though  unseen,  approach;  and  he  uiat  has  his  eyes  and  thoughts 
awake  to  the  significant  warnings  by  which  at  each  step  he  is 
admonished,  will  not  want  such  events  as  that  of  the  inunda-  * 
lion  at  Martigny,  to  remind  him  of  the  lubricity  of  life  and  its 
possessions, — the  green  graves  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance, 
young  as  wqII  as  old,  win  sufficiently  inculcate  the  sad,  but  sa- 
lutary lesson.  In  the  passage  we  have  Just  extracted,  Mr,  Mat- 
thews talks  of  his  good  genms,  and  oi  his  obligations  of  gra- 
titude to  him  for  preventing  his  halting  at  Martigny.  Now 
with  respect  to  this  nondescript  invisible  counsellor,  we  Uiink  < 
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Mr.  Matthews  over-rates    his    obligations ;  for  if  he  is  the 
prompter  of  our  author's  moral  and  religious  reflections,  what- 
ever he  may  have  done  towards  saving  him  from  a  physical 
drowning,  he  has  left  him  at  times  half-merged  in  a  miserable ' 
swamp  of  moral  sterility.    W^  wish  we  could  have  found  in  his 
book  something  more  of  that  learning  and  deptR  of  feeling  to 
-which  the  thoughts  of  a  man  of  so  precarious  a  constitution  as 
our  travelling  invalid  should  naturally  be  directed.    We  are . 
next  transported  by  Mr.  Matthews  to  the  Mont  St.  Bernard, 
the  convent  on  which  is  situated  about  8000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  habitable  spot  in  Europe.     It , 
was  over  this  mountain  that  Buonaparte  proceeded  with  his 
60,000  men,  >vith  whom  he  afterwards  fought  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo. 

<'  He  halted  two  hours  at  the  convent,  and  forbad  the  soldiers  to 
«nter  or  disturb  the  retreat  of  the  monks.  Near  this  place  was  the 
spot  where  his  life  was  saved  by  his  guide.  Buonaparte  passed  on 
without  noticing  the  obligation  at  the  time, — ^but  on  his  return  from 
the  victory  of  Merengo,  he  sent  for  the  man,  and  presented  him  with 
n  purseof  sixty  Napoleons.  The  guide  still  lives  and  is  called  Buo- 
naparte." 

Mr.  Matthews  of  course  tells  this  story  upon  the  authority 
of  report,  and  we, know  hoyr  easily  such  reports  are  circulated, 
and  how  readily  they  are  credited  by  a  certain  class  of  politi- 
cians. But  if  true,  the  anecdote  is  of  little  avail  to  the  general 
character  of  the  man  ;  the  motive  would  have  been  less  equi- 
vocal had  the  reward  immediately  followed  the  service ;  ana  at 
best  all  that  a  few  insulated  acts  of  apparent  generosity  prove 
with  respect  to  one  whose  life  has  been  a  tissue  of  tyranny, 
rapine,  and  insatiate  ambition,  is  this,  that  with  moral  discern- 
ment to  perceive  the  grace  and  lustre  of  good  actions,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  depend  have  found  no  welcome  or  home 
in  his  selfish  bosom. 

From  the  mountain  of*  St.  Bernard,  the  route  to  Lausanne  is 
by  Vevay,  where  the  traveller  halted,  and  from  thence  crossed 
the  lake  to  Meillerie,  attesting  the  accuracy  of  Rousseau's  de- 
scription, which  he  favours  iis  with  from  the  original.  The  pas- 
sage is  descriptively  powerful,  but  one  is  sorry  to  see  in  our 
author  something  like  approbation  of  the  political  cant  of  that 
sentimental  knaVe  against  government,  and  taxes.  In  speaking 
of  the  social  habits  of  Lausanne,  we  have  an  amusing  specimen 
of  this  tourist's  conception  of  the  proper  way  of  spending  the' 
Sqnday.  We  will  present  to  our  grave  readers  the  passage  to 
wrhich  we  allude,  which  perhaps  will  supply  them  with  an  ad- 
ditional confirmation,  if  any^an  be  wanting,  of  the  sort  of 
moral  and  religious  merchandize  which  these  jaunting  gentle- 
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i^en,  whjetfier  txayelliag  for  health  pr  ^nterttuimiQiiit  (^^  apt^ 
in[^)Ort.  iato  thi»  couutry. 

*  **  The  i«!igkm  of  Lausaone  is  Calvinistic  j— but  though  we  are  so 
near  the  head-quarteri  o^  •  Brother  Jack,'— there  are  no  symptoms  of 
XktX  mortifying  and  ascetic  spirit,  which  «o  <»ftea  dietmguishes  the 
friknversof  Calfin* 

<^  T<^  instance,  for  example,  the  obtervtnce  of  Sunday*  Evtnr 
body  goes  to  church  ;  and  so  sacred  is  the  period  considered  whiok 
18  consecrated  to  public  worship,  that  it  would  be  an  offence  4>f  whicb 
tl^e  police  would  take  cognizance,,  to  disturb  the  stireets,  even  bjr 
driving  your  carriage  through  the  town,  during  the  time  of  divine  serw 
Tjce- 

"  But,  the  offices  of  worship  at  an  end,  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
day  are  devoted  to  rational  recreations; — and  if  Sunday  be  distin-> 

fuished  at  all,  it  is  by  a  more  than  ordinary  cheerfulness  and  gaiety* 
f  astc  and  the  common  domestic  amusements  proceed  as  usttal,  with- 
out any  apprehensions  that  the  recording  angel  is  noting  these  things 
down  as  abominations.  Sunday,  in  short,  is  kept  without  any  of  that 
gloomy  formality,  which  seems  to  be  thought  by  some,  essential  to 
piety,-^it  is  redded  mther  as  a  feast  than  a  fast^ — being  the  day,  de- 
diciUed  to  the  preaching  of  that  gospel,  which  brought .  ^  glad  ttdinga^ 
of  great  joy  to  all  people.' 

**  The  difficulty  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  is  to  preserve  a  just  me- 
dium :  to  remember  the  purposes  for  which  the  Sabbath  was  instituted 
and  '  made  holy,'  without  falling  into  the  sour  severities  which  were 
£rst  introduced  by  the  Puritans,-*-a  sect  that  seems  to  have  boroe 
some  affinity  to  the  Pharisees  of  old,  who  reproached  even  the  Sa- 
iriovr  of  the  world,  with  being  *  a  Glutton  and  a  Wine-bibber.*'  (P» 
380,831.) 

go  that  H  appears  that  all  that  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  estfth- 
hus.  to  do  witn  the  Lorc^s  day  is  merely  to  receive  the  homs^ . 
of  J)iyine  service  at  church,  and  all  beyond  this  is  usurpaticnn 
on.his  part.    According  to  this  writer,  the  tt}fu)k  day  is  not  ta 
be  kept  holy ;  and  the  scriptural  injunction  inust  he  taken  with 
reference  to  that  fractional  part  only  which  is  required  to  be 
spent  in  chuich.    The  rest  oi  the  day  was  never  m^ant,  accord-* 
ing  to  him,  to  be  the  season  of  sooer  recollection^  pious  dis» 
course,  and  family  instruction,  but  ^'  should  be  distinguished 
by  more  than  ordinary  cheerftiiness  and  gai^y."     Music  and . 
diversion  are  to  proceed  ns  usual,  while  a  very  faeetiousi  ao!?t . 
of  angelic  personage,  to  whose  acquaintance  our  txaveller  hat . 
been  mtroduced  by  the  reverend  author  of  Tristram^  Shandy»  • 
looks  on  with  good  humoured  complaceBcy.    We  would,  howr 
evor,  with  great  deference  to  Mr.  Matthews,  «ngg^ait  whather^. 
as  he  liberally  and  candidly  admits  the  lull  title  of  Aloaigbty 
Go4  to  an  aUquot  part  of  that  day  whi(^  by  a  puritaniaaL 
migl^ake  lAthequantwu;  usedtobecKnuiiderie^AS  tii%Q%d04i%; 
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CKbiAix)  HIM,  and  to  the  searcii  into  HtS'Scriptures^  he  do«i» 
sot  apprehend  the  possibility  of  some  encroftehmeat  nipoti  tiie^ 
portion  or  stint  thu9  ass^ued  to  the  Creator ;  and  whether 
tiiere  might  not  be  some  danger  of  sacrificing  the  beginnkig* 
c^  the  «ervice,  the  confessional  part  for  instance^  if  it  hi^)penea 
to  clash  with  some  mirthninspiring  song,  or  break  in  upon  an 
innings  at  cricket ;  and  might  it  not  be  very  likely,  we  put  Awf 
rather  to  the  reyerend  brolAer  of  our  author,  to  in^umi  he  i»r- 
scribes  his  publication,  that  the  best  sermon  that  could  be 
preached  upon  the  duties  of  self-eKamination  and  rep^ntance^ 
wonld  fail  m  keeping  the  congregation  together,  while  other 
eoiployments,  such  as  Mr.  Mat&ews  recommends,  were  waiting 
to  be  performed — the  feast,  the  music,  and  the  whole  train  of 
diversions  comprised  under  the  liberal  denomination  of  "  ra- 
tional recreation©/*  What  becomes  of  the  strait  gate  and  narrow 
way  lliat  in  our  Saviour's  own  view  of  these  matters  leadeth 
imto  life  ?  and  who  would  not  rather  accompany  the  agreeable 
tourist,  who  has  discovered  that  the  journey  to  Heaven  is  like 
his  own  progress  through  laughing  luxurious  Italy ; — ^  -^ay 
pKHnenaae,  sometimes  through  golden  bowers  of  paradisaical 
loveliness,  sometimes  amidst  porticos  and  baths,  saloons  and 
theatres,  where 

**  Revelry,  and  dance,  and  thew, 
Su&r  JM  syncope  nor  soleom  pause,'* 
except  perhaps  during  the  hours  of  office  on  a  Sunday,  in 
which  it  is  agreed  by  our  kind-hearted  moralist  the  business  of 
God  and  the  soul  may  be  attended  to.  Wc  will  conclude  our 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Matthews's  view  of  the  Sunday  rather  as  a 
holiday,  than  a  holy  day,  as  a  day  to  be  ctivided  between  psalma' 
and  madrigals,  kneeling  and  capering,  confessions  and  Jubilees, 
with  referring  our  readers  to  the  (pinion  of  another  travelled 
man,  the  late  Horace  Walpole,  who  m  a  part  of  that  profligate 
correspondence  which  the  British  Review  has 'more  than  once 
taken  m  hand,  contends  for  the  propriety  of  making  hay  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  thus  converting  it  into  a  working  day,  betweea 
which  opinions  we  shall  leave  others  to  settle  the  controversy,, 
w^ile  in  the  mean  time  w^e  shall  ©i^deavour  to  st^nd  at  an  equal 
distaisce  from  both  by  considering  this  blessed  season  as  be- 
louj^ng^^  neither  to  work  nor  play,  but  to  the  ^eafc  end  for 
vd^h  we  were  bom  into  this  world— the  prepe^ration  for  a  bap- 
per  and  a  better. 

Mr.  Matthews's  politics  appear  to  be  of  the  liberal  sort ;  he 
isaa^tily  fond  of  every  body's  having  every  tiding,  so  long  as 
he  hntself  has  enough:  he  is  extremely  full  of  eutopitn  bene-r 
vekapoe.  In  die  road  from  Bern  to  Thun,  he  pasties  through  a 
hMUtiiU  oowtry,  which  ediibil»,  he  «aiys,  eovafertable  symp* 
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Uyms  of  the  general  diBtribution  of  property.  As  our  author 
has  caused  the  word  general  to  be  printed  in  italics^  we  pr^sume^ 
that  word  to  be  very  significant,  and  that  under  it  may  be^ 
<^ouched  some  secret  knoWn  only  to  himself  and  others  equally 
illuminated,  whereby  property  may  be  kept  at  a  level  throughout 
a  whole  community,  in  spite  of  all  the  inequalities  of  strength, 
intellect)  industry,  and  prudence  to  be  found  amon^  the  indi- 
viduals that  compose  it.  "  Every  village  has  its  public  walk ; 
and  wherever  there  is  a  fine  view  or  a  shady  tree  you  will  find 
a  public  bench  where  you  may  rest  and  enjoy  yourself  without 
being  afraid  of  an  action  of  trespass."  We  are  apprehensive, 
that  Mr.  Matthews,  with  his  impleiiients  of  mensuration  inhisr^ 
hands  for  an  agrarian  division  of  the  lands  of  this  country^ 
could  never  accomplish  this  beneficial  arrangement  as  to  walks  • 
and  benches.  He  might  indeed,  with  large  property  in  his 
own  possession,  make  the  public  a  present  of  shady  trees, - 
and  benches,  but  he  could  not  ensure  their  continuance  a 
single  night :  his  trees  and  seats  would  probably  be  exchanged 
for  steel  traps  and  spring  guns,  as  soon  as  his  woods  and 
fences,  ai;Ld  orchards  and  gardens,  had  felt  the  full  conse- 
quences of  his  couirtesy  to  the  public.  We  are  afraid  Mr.  Mat- 
thews has  a  hankering  after  some  state  of  unattainable  bliss ; 
which  no  form  of  human  government,  of  which  the  world  has 
had  experience,  can  confer  on  man.  From  many  parts  of  his 
volume  we  should  suspect  him  of  a  strong  predilection  for  a 
polity  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  equality  and  unrestrained 
freedom ;  but  when  the  question  is  fairly  before  him,  his  good  • 
sense,  and  academical  acquaintance  with  history,  compel  him  : 
to  relinquish  the  point,  to  admit  the  triumph  of  practice  over 
theory,  and  even  to  doubt  the  safety  of  trying  the  virtues  of ; 
the  great  specifier-universal  suffrage,  and  annual  elections.        ' 

In  the  route  from  Schwytz  to  Art,  our  traveller  passed  the 
valley  of  Goldaii,'  **  the  fatal  scene  of  the  terrible  ecroulement  of 
the  mountain  of  the  Rossberg ;  which,  in  the  year  1806,  slipped 
from  its  foundations.  This  overwhelming  catastrophe  swal- 
lowed up,  in  a  moment,  five  of  the  most  industrious  villages  in 
Switzerland,  with  some  hundreds  of  their  inhabitants,  and  a  ^ 
party  of  unfortunate  travellers :  the  moving  masses  which  came 
thundering  down  are  described  as  being  a  league  in  length, 
1000  feet  m  breadth,  and  200  feet  high ;  which  in  a  few  minutes ' 
converted  this  once  cheerful  and  populous  valley  into  a  shape- 
less chaos  of  rocks  and  desolation." 

The  visit  to  the  valley  and  motmtains  of  Chamouni,  is  over 
ground  so  familiar  to  our  readers,  that  we  shall  pass  it  in  si- 
lence.    Stationers'  clerks,  and  milliners'  apprentices,  have  all  /* 
aacended  Montanvers,  and  perambulated  the  Mer  de  Glace,  so  • 
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well  compared  by  Coxe,  to  "  a  raging  sea  suddehly  frozen  in 
the  midst  of  a  storm/' 

Mr.  Matthews  returned  by  way  of  Lyons,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  28th  Sept.  1818. — A  city  full,  as  he  says,  of  Buona-- 
partists,  notwithstanding  the  recollections  of  CoUot  d'Herbois, ', 
Fouch6,  and  Chatier;  and  such  being  the  bias  of  their  political 
feelings,  it  can  give  us  no  umbrage  to  be  told  that  England 
and  Englishmen  are  odious  among  them.     Nothing  is  noticed . 
liere  except  the  great  hospital,  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  > 
"which  is  properly  commended.    The  jpurney  of  our  traveller, 
indeed,  through  France  produced  but  little  of  entertainment  to 
himsielf,  tind  less  to  his  readers.    The  following  are  his  first  im- 
pressions as  he  advances  into  the  country. 

**  The  more  I  see  of  France,  the  less  am  I  able  to  understand  how 
it  has  gained  the  title  of  La  belle  France,  The  phrase  cannot  cer- 
tainly refer  to  picturesque  beauty,  of  which  no  country  has  less  to 
boast.  Perhaps  this  deficiency  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
utter  want  of  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  the  English  sense 
of  that  phrase,  which  is  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  French  cha*> 
racter. 

<*  A  Frenchman  cannot  understand  the  feeling,  that  is  delighted 
with  the  contemplation  of  pioturesque  beauty ;  it  is  as  unintelligible  ^ 
to  him,  as  the  pleasure  of  music  to  a  man,  who  has  no  ear. 

**  His  beau  ideal  of  landscape  is  that,  which  produces  the  greatest 
quantity  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  He  will  indeed  chatter  about  les 
belles  horreurs  of  a  Swiss  scene,  but,  the  very  terms  be  uses,  prove 
how  incapable  he  is  of  communing  with  nature,  and  interpreting  the  > 
language  she  speaks,  in  the  sublime  scenes,  which  she  there  ad- 
dresses to  the  imagination. 

"  ^th.  La  belle  France  grows  dirtier  and  dirtier.  Sunday  is  no  sab- 
bath  here.  All  the  shops  are  open,  and  every  thing  goes  on  as  usual. 
Even  the  butchers  are  at  work,  elbow-deep,  in  their  horrid  occupa- 
tion."    (P.  378,  379.) 

If  this  was  the  impression  of  our  author  as  to  physical 
Prance,  he  appears  to  have  seen  and  heard  enough  of  its  moral  * 
condition  to  justify  him  in  even  more  contempt  for  it  than  he 
«eems  altogether  to  have  entertained.  It  is  thus  he  describes, 
«ome  of  the  characteristic,  atrocities  of  their  revolutionary 
warfare^ 

**  We  halted  at  night  at  Montelimart.* 

"  6tb.  Near  Montelimart  was  the  Chateau  de  Grignan,  where  Ma-  ' 
dame  de  S6vign6  fell  a  victim  to  maternal  anxiety,  and  was  buried 
in  the  family  vault.  The  Chateau  was  destroyed  during  the  fury 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  leaden  coffins  in  the  vaults  presented  too 
valuable  a  booty  to  be  spared  by  the  brutal  ruffians  of  those  days. 
The  body  of  Madame  de  S6vigne  had  been  embalmed,  and  was  found 
in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  richly  dressed;— but  no  respect 
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was  paid  Uk  vMrjtuer^veo  m  tha.gra!ira ;  every  tt^^ft  even  to  ^be  4mm. 
she  wore,  was  pillaged  and  taken  away ;  and  the  naked,  corpfe,  left  ta 
imngle»  as  it  mighty  with  its  native  dusC« 

' "  This  unnatural  war  with  the  dead  is  one  of  the  most  revolting 
features  of  the  French  revolution.  What  must  be  the  character  or 
that  people,  who  could  find  gratification  in  rifling  the  sanctuary  of  the 
tomb,  and  who,  carrying  their  enmity  beyond  the  grave,  could  gkit 
their  brutal  and  cowardly  revenge,  in  offering  insults  to  the  defence'^ 
lee»  remains,  of  the  roost  illustrious  characters  in  c!>e  history  of  their - 
c^untryP  No  respect  was  paid  to  rank,  or  sex,  or  virtue ;  and  ^i» 
waa  not  a  solitary  «utrage,  committed  at  a  single  place,  but  the  gene- 
ral practice  tbroughout  France*— A  feUow  passei^r  tells  me  that  he 
saw  the  body  of  Laura  the  misti'ess  of  Petrarch,  exposed  to  the  most 
brutal  indignities,  in  the  streets  of  Avignon.  It  had  been  embalmed^ 
and  was  found  in  a  mummy  state,  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  It  was  the 
same  every  where ;  and  the  best,  and  the  worst  of  the  Bourbons,. 
Henry  I  v.,  and.  Louis  XI.,  were  exposed  to  equal  indignities,  nor 
could  the  deeds  of  Turenne  himself  protect  his  corpse  from  the  pro* 
fsmation  of  these  fe/ocious  violators.  All  the  cruelties  committed  upon 
the  living,  during  the  reign  of  blood  and  terror,  will  not  stamp  the 
French  name  with  so  indelible  a  stain,  as  these  unmanly  outrages  upom 
the  dead ; — the  first  may  find  »some  palliation,  weak  as  it  is,  in  the 
party  rage,  and  political  animosity,  of  an  infuriated  populace.  But 
what  can  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  last?  it  is  worse  than  the  fury 
of  the  beasts;  for  of  the  Lion,  at  least  we  are  told,  that  he  '  preys 
not  upon  carcases.'    (P.  382—884*.) 

The  jeomey  to  Montpellier  affords  but  little  interest.  Lao* 
giEiedoehas  nothing  of  the  picturesque  :  no  meadows,  no  cattle, 
no  fences  but  stone  walls,  and  no  trees  but  the  olive,  which 
has  no  beauty  of  growth  or  foliage.  Of  the  wretchedness  and 
dirt  of  the  habitations  and  provisions,  we  have  the  following 
humourous  specimen. 

"  The  kitchen  of  a  village  inn  in  Languedoc  is  enough  to  damp  the 
strongest  appetite.  I  wished  for  the  pencil  of  Wilkie  at  Remoulins,  a 
little  village  where  we  breakfested  this  morning.  While  the  Iwst,  who 
played  as  many  parts  as  Buskin  in  the  farce,  was  killing  the  devoted 
fowl,  his  cat  ran  away  with  the  sausages  intended  to  garnish  it; 
p6or  Chanticler  was  laid  down  to  finish  his  death-song  as  he  could, 
wl»ile  the  host  pursued  puss  to  her  retreat,  which  was  so  well  chosen, 
that  a  third  of  the  sausages  were  gone  before  he  discovered  her.  Pass 
however  paid  dearly  for  it  in  the  eod,  for  in  eadeavouiing  to  make  her 
escape  under  a  door,  the  aperiure  was  so  small  that  her  hinder  legs  and 
tml  were  kilt  on  the  hither  side  o£  it,  upoA  which  miae  h^st  wreaked  > 
his  vengeaAce,  by  stamping  most  uBoieicifuUy.  At  last  we  sat  down 
to  GriBuiUun's  l^wii^s,  and  though  the  landlord  had  no  *  afiptiaaDes. 
and  meutt'  to  halpbira,  nor  scarcely  a  stick  of  wood  with  which  tm 
vmke  a  fire,  he  dM»  contrive,  somefaaw  m  o^r,  to  fimiiah  a  very  tote-^ 
i^Ue  bimk&8t}.Aiid'tbk8C^iBaio.he  Iti9«feat«^^     F)MaAi€wktit 
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*^»*-^hat  it  can  make'  somelilifng  &at  of  notfliSng.  Moliere  observ^ 
^^t  any  body  cati  dfess^  a-  dinner  witft  money  and  materials,  and  if  « 
Professed  cook:  cannot  do  it  without,  his  art  is  not  vv'orth  a  farthhMt.** 

(P.  885,  smo  .       • 

'  Wheft  At  M^nlpellier,  Mr.  Mtettliews  is  surprii^d  at  tiie  cha* 
Iracter  it  has  acquired  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air.  He  complaiiK 
tonch  of  tfie?  colistant  prevalence  of  its  sharp  and  biting  winda. 
■The  place  was  peculiarly  dull.  It  was  vacation,  and  all  the 
lecture  rooms  were  shut.  Our  author  therefore  takes  occa- 
sion to  fill  out  his  pages  with  a  tedious  account  of  the  mode 
of  electing  deputies  for  the  department,  a  general  conside- 
ration of  me  arguments  for  and  against  a  property  tax,  an^ 
«  dissertatioa  ^ppn  the  treatise  of  Buffon  sur  la  Nature  des 
Animaux,  which  treatise,  as  to  the  view  which  it  takes  of*  the 
{la^sion  of  love,  stripping  it  of  all  its  sentiment,  and  all  its  re- 
finement, he  reprobates  with  proper  English  disgust.  Mr.  Mai- 
l&ews  visits  the  important  cities  of  Toulouse,  Bonrdeanx,  and 
lastly  Paris,  before  his  return,  places  with,  which  every  summer 
traveller  is  now  familiar;  we  shall  therefore^now  feel  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  part  company  with  him.  We  finish  with  an  ex- 
tract of  the  account  of  two  trials  at  the  assizes  at  Toulouse. 

**  Attended  the  assizes.  A  prisoner  was  brought  lip  for  horse« 
stealing.    The  president  of  the  court,  and  three  other  judges  were 

EesenC,  dressed  in  robes  of  scarlet,  but  without  any*  flowing  horses 
ir  oh  their  heads.  The  Pracureur  Ghteral^  or  public  accuser  om 
the  part  of  the  crown,  in  the  same  costume,  sat  at  the  same  table 
with  the  judges,  and  so  close  to  the  jury,  that  he  was  continually  com- 
mtinicating  with  them  in  an  under  tone,  and  efven  during  the  d^nce, 
he  firom  time  to  time  suggested  something  aside  to  them,  as  it  seemed, 
to  do  away  the  impression  of  what  was  urged  in  the  prisoner's  favour. 
Hie  jury  consisted  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Toulouse,  and  of  the 
professors  of  the  nnhrersity.  The  whole  court  seemed  to  considet 
themselves  bs  pitted  against  the  poor  devil  at  the  bar.  The  president 
acted  throughout  as  counsel  against  him ;  and  even  his  manner,  in  the 
frequent  cross-examtnatidn  t&  which  he  made  the  prisoner  submit,  was 
what  in  England  would  be  csdled  unfedmg  and  indecent.  Though 
the  charge  involved  so  serious  a  punishment,  the  judges  and  Monsieur 
le  Proeurear  seemed  to  think  it  a  very  facetious  circumstance,  and 
lai^hed4)6«riily„  wbenthe  ottliffit  aided  hi»  own  convktian  by  some 
ill^QontideiedaoBwei?. 

*^  £ven  the  jurv,  and  the  spectators^  seemed  to  be  without  anj 
fsejUngs  of  sympathy  for  the  accused,  and  the  address  of  his  coimsei 
was  not  listened  to  with  a  decent  attention  by  any  body  ;  though  it 
ought  to  be^  added  in  their  excuse,  that  the  aadress  was  a  villanously 
stupid  one.  I  could  not  helb  being  shocked  at  the  apparent  waAt  of 
hit  play  in:  the  whole  procedure.        '  ,  , 

'  ^xlhespMt  o^^uMHyiiMcJtpstya&ks^terfiliing  in  France  since 
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tiie  revolution,  seenui  to  have  fiuind  ttt  W4y  into  the  courts  of  Jiuk 
tice,  in  some  of  their  observances,  and  in  these  instances  at  least, 
rwe  cannot  condemn  its  influence.  The  prisoner  and  the  witnesses  are 
accommodated  with  seats,  not  as  matter  of  favour,  but  as  matter  of 
right ;  and  the  witnesses  give  their  evidence  sitting.  This  is  surely 
nothinff  more  than  just,  it  is  a  sufficient  evil  that  a  man,  without  any 
faidt  of  his  own,  should  be  liable  to  the  inconvenience  of  attending 
as  a  witness,  without  being  subjected  to  the  additional  punishment  of 
standing  up  in  a  witness-box,  during  an  examination  of  as  many  houn^ 
as  it  may  please  the  counsel  to  inflict  upon  him. 

<<  The  witness  is  not  sworn  upon  the  Bible ;  but  he  holds  up  his 
Land,  and  to  the  charge  of  the  president,  '  Vous  jurez,  sans  haine,  et 
sans  crainte,  de  dire  la  v6rite,  toute  la  v6rite,  et  rien  que  la  verit6^' 
he  answers,  *  Je  le  jure.' 

<iNo  evidence  was  taken  down,  and  the  summing  up  of  the  judge 
was  only  a  recapitulation  of  the  proofs  against  the  prisoner* 

<<  The  jury  always  retire  to  deliberate,  and  bring  in  their  verdict,  ia 
writing. 

"  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  inb> 
prisonment. 

**  29th.  Assizes  again. — A  very  interesting  trial  of  a  man  for  shoot- 
ing at  another,  with  an  intent  to  kill  him.  Before  the  commencement 
of  a  trial,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  are  called  over,  and  they  are 
then  sent  out  of  court,  that  one  may  not  hear  the  evidence  oi  the 
other.  The  President^  opened  the  case  to  the  jury.  The  proof  was 
4efective ;  at  least,  it  was  a  very  nice  case,  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
man ;  and  yet,  one  of  the  questions  of  the  Procureur  GSneral  to  the 
prisoner,  in  a  cross-examination ,  in  aid  of  the  proof  against  him  was, 
'  are  you  possessed  of  a  gun  ? ' ! ! !  No  evidence  was  taken  down. 
When  the  evidence  closed,  the  Procureur  General  spoke  in  support 
of  the  prosecution ;  the  prisoner's  counsel  then  spoke  in  his  defence ; 
and  lastly  the  President  summed  up,  remarking,  in  this  instance,  upon 
what  had  been  advanced  on  both  sides,  but  still  it  was  the  speech  of 
an  advocate  against  the  prisoner,  in  which  character  the  French  judge 
seems  to  consider  himself.  In  the  course  of  this  trial,  the  President 
examined  the  witnesses^or  the  prosecution^  as  to  the  character  of  the 
prisoner,  in  this  sort  of  way. 

**  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  prisoner's  character  ? 

**  Have  you  ever  heard  any  thing  against  him  ? 

'^  Do  you  think  it  likely  from  what  you  know  of  him,  that  he  would 
commit  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged  ? "     (P.  4S2— 435.) 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Matthews,  who,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, withJittle  effort  of  understanding,  has,  by  dint  of 
lively  observation  and  a  certain  playfulness  of  allusive  descrip- 
tion, iiimished  an  entertaining  voliinie  of  bis  travels  through 
countries  and  places  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  place  one's 
foot  out  of  the  tracks  worn  by  Englishmen.  He  has  told  us 
little  new,  and  refreshed  what  is  old  with  little  of  new  remark  j 
but  he  has  j)laced  before  us  many  accurate  and  atrikingpic- 
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^res  of  foreign  manners,  aniddone  much  by  the  fidelity  of  his 
•jmrratives  towards  inducing  sensible  Englishmen  to  cherish  an 
increased  attachment  for  their  homes,  their  liberties,  and  their 
laws. 


Art.  XIIL— -4.  Catechism  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity: 
which  may  be  used  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England;  and  supply  short  Answers  to  some  commqn  Ob- 
jections. In  two  Parts.  By  Richard  Yates,  D.  D.  8vo. 
pp.  26.     Rivingtons.     London.     1820. 

Dr.  YATES  has  always  commanded  our  attention  by  the  pe- 
culiar adaptation  of  his  publications  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
juncture.  His  "  Church  m  Danger  '*  was  much  considered  by 
us  when  it  made  its  appearance  some  years  ago,  and  to  that 
publication  we  still  turn  with  gratitude,  as  having  been,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  very  instrumental  in  exciting  the  attention 
of  the  nation  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  providing  room  for 
Christian  worship,  in  some  proportion  to  the  zeal  displayed  in 
increasing  the  number  of  Christian  worshippers,  and  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country.  The  present 
publication  is  in  pursuance  of  the  same  principles,  and  in  fur- 
therance of  the  same  excellent  purposes,  as  those  by  which  Dr. 
Yates's  former  exertions  were  characterized,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  it  may  be  attended,  if  the  view  we  entertain  of  it  be  just, 
with  the  same  success. 

Whether  the  work  in  question  be  well  imagined  as  proper  to 
form  a  sequel  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  may 
admit  of  two  opinions.  We  are  ourselves  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  topics,  and  more  particularly  the  style  and  reasoning 
of  the  work,  is  si'ch  as  to  raise  it  far  above  the  unassisted 
capacity  of  the  very  young,  and  to  make  it  necessary  to  its 
utility  as  an  instrument  of  early  instruction,  that  the  preceptor 
shotifd  be  at  hand  to  dilate  as  well  as  expound,  the  short  and 
pregnant  proofs  which  are  there  collected  and^itrtanged. 

As  a  summary  of  the  greiat  and  prevailing  grounds  for 
our  belief  in  the  blessed  Gospel, — as  calculated  to  assist  the 
memory  and  fortify  the  conviction  of  the  better  informed, — as 
pointing  out  a  course  of  instruction  to  be  adopted  by  such 
neads  of  families  as  feel  their  Christian  responsibility, — as  a  ma- 
nual for  those  who  love  to  meditate  on  the  gracious  means  by 
^hich  God  has  thought  fit  to  testify  himself  to  his  creatures,-^ 
as  an  antidote  against  that  wavering  Mih,  which,  owing  to  the 
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Aolti^tinesi  of  mk»a»  and  opportunities  of  e^tmaixidtidn'in  ^k 
world  of  usmrpine  care  and  trouble,  accompany  so  maisy  ^ 
their  gravps^  we  look  upon  this  little  work  as  a  valuable  pre*- 
sent  to  all  classes  of  the  community ; — ^as  ingeniously  contanved 
to  avert  some  part  of  the  peril  of  the  present  awful  crisis,  and 
as,  in  every  respect,  wortny  of  the  reputation  and  character  of 
its  estimable  autnor. 

The  summing  up  in  the  xviith  section  affords-  a  sort  of  indec 
to  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer 
throughthe  book.     It  thus  proceeds : 

<'  §  XVII.  Q. — ^What  is  the  result  and  conse^ence  of  this  ex- 
amination of  the  Evidences  of  the  Gospel  ? 

"  A. — That  we  are  arrived  at  an  assurance  of  the  Truth  and  Cer- 
tainty of  the  Gospel,  sufficiently  full  and  satisfactory  to  convince  any 
candid  and  reasonable  enquires 

"  We  find  the  Gospel  supported  by  a  body  of  Testimony  the  most 
am{^e  and  invulnerable :  by  Oral  Tradition  flowing  in  public  establish* 
ments  from  its  origin  to  tne  present  time :  by  an  unbroken  chain  of 
Written  Evidence :  by  Prophecies  fulfilled,  and  fulfilling  under  our 
own  personal  observation:  by  Miracles  arresting  the  attention  of 
astonished  and  admiring  multitudes :  by  an  unequmled  and  successful 
Progress  and  Establishment  in  opposition  to  the  greatest  possibly 
difficulties,  aikl  the  utmost  possible  discouragement :  by  the  attesta* 
iion  of  the  noble  Army  of  Martyrs,  generously  despising  tortures  and 
deathy  and  sealing  with  their  blood  the  record  of  the  doctrine  which 
they  taught :  and  by  the  confirmed  Belief  of  men  most  enriched  witk 
intellect^  and  most  adorned  with  learning ;  of  Newton,  and  Locke,  and 
Hale,  and  Milton,  of  the  wise  and  good  in  all  ages  of  the  Church 
during  eighteen  hundred  years. 

'^  On  such  a  vast,  such  a  comprehensive,  such  a  daily  increatiuff 
mass  of  evidence  are  the  Truth  and  Certamty  of  the  Gospel  founded, 
-(p.  19.) 

We  will  add  another  extract,  which  will  illustrate  the  aecea*<^ 
«ity,  the  efficacy,  and  the  proper  spirit  and  objects  of  prayer. 

"  §  XV.  Q.— Whi*  are  the  proper  means  of  investigating  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Gospel,  and  giving  them  a  due  influence  on  our  Reason 
and  our  Will  in  the  establi^meat  of  a  Chrbtian  belief? 

^\A, — The  employment  of  the  same  diligence^  eamestneM  and  au 
tention  as  the  *  children  of  this  world*  use  in  regtfd  to  their  (droperties^ 
their  health,  and  their  life :  a  serious  examinaticm  of  all  the  documenta 
and  autliorities  relating  to  the  subject,  and  in  all  pointa^f  dbubt  and 
difficulty,  a  candid  solicitation  of  assistance  from  minds  more  infermoA 
Ukanourown. 

**  Q. — In  regard  to  the  Gospel,  what  particular  Means,  do  thefld 
general  directions  resolve  themselves  into  ? 

**  ^v^A  Mrious,  attentive,  and  miremitting  study  of  the  Sacre4 
Scqpturesy  with  an  humble  and  earnest  deshrfe  to  know  the  \^1  of 
God|  in  ordei;  to  perfoian  it ;  a  devout  and  rc^ar  attendance  upon 
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tlie  Public  Worship  and  Ordinances  of  the  Church ;  application,  upon 
an  requisite  occasions,  for  the  advice  of  the  *  Minister  of  God's  ELoly 
Word,'  or  of  other  pious  and  well  informed  Christians ;  and,  above  all, 
fervent  and  daily  Irayer  for  the  Assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  *  di^ 
rect,  sanctify,  and  govern,'  all  our  humble  but  earnest  endeavours* 

**  §  XVI.  a — You  say  that  above  all  things  Prayer  is  necessary 
ta  the  attainment  of  Gospel  Belief;  but,  if  God  be  uniform  and  im- 
mutable in  his  perfections ;  infinitely  removed  from  all  *  variableness 
or  shadow  of  turning; '  '  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil ; '  <  know- 
ing our  necessities  before  we  ask ;'  and  governing  the  Universe  by  an 
omnipotent  and  unchanging  Providence,  are  not  Prayers  unnecessary  if 
not  improper  ? 

<<  A, — Unassisted  Reason  may  have  doubts  and  di£Sculties  on  this 
subject ;  but  as  Christians  we  found  the  duty  of  Prayer  on  the  express 
Command  of  God  himself;  it  is  certainly  reasonable  that  the  Almighty 
Author  of  Nature  should  dispense  his  favours  upon  conditions  agree- 
able to  his  own  divine  will :  and  God  hath  promised  to  grant  Spintual 
/Blessings  upon  the  condition  of  our  praymg  for  them  with  fervent 
sincerity :  '  ask  and  ye  shall  receive  that  your  joy  may  be  full.'  Our 
own  best  interests  therefore  urge  the  performance  of  this  duty :  and 
the  permission  thus  to  address  the  Supreme  Majesty  of  Heaven,  the 
Almighty  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  is  the  most  exalted 
Privilege  of  our  nature ;  and  experience  fully  verifies  its  benefit  and 
value  to  us. 

"  Q. — Why  is  prayer  absolutely  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
Christian  belief,  and  Christian  obedience  ? 

"  A. — Because  Prayer  is  the  very  soul  and  vital  principle  of  the 
christian  life.  Prayer  is  the  support  and  nourishment  of  all  our  chris- 
tian duties.  Without  Prayer  every  christian  ^race  will  wither  and 
die :  like  plants  without  moisture,  or  the  body  without  food.  For  our 
benefit  therefore  Prayer  is  commanded  in  the  Scriptures.  Prayer  has 
been  ever  practised  by  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  by  Apostles  and 
Mart]^ ;  and  is  now  practised  by  every  one,  who,  confismed  in  the 
christian  Faith,  hopes  to  partake  of  the  cnristian  Reward."— (17, 18.) 

Dr.  Yates  has  properly  set  out  with  showing  the  necessity 
for  a  revealed  religion,  the  point  at  which  the  presumptuous 
mind  of  man  is  apt  to  make  its  first  stand.  His  positions  on 
this  head  are  very  short,  but  they  are  strong  and  pithy,  and 
admit  of  being  fairly  drawn  out  into  such  arguments  as  would 
show  how  litfle  reason  has  been  able  to  do  on  this  subject  for 
man — ^that  revelation  is  not  only  a  republication,  and  an  exter- 
nal institution  of  natural  religion ;  that  it  has  not  only  given  to 
the  religion  of  nature  the  stamp  and  sanction  of  tiivine  au- 
thority ;  that  it  has  not  only  so  proved  natural  religion,  as  if  to 
Erove  it  had  been  its  only  desim ;  that  it  has  not  only  esta- 
iished  the  great  doctrines  of  a  niture  state,  and  the  necessity 
of  repentance,  and  by  establishing  a  visible  church  erected 
these  doctrines  on  permanent  foundations ;  that,  in  shorty  it  has 
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iXQt  Qiily  proq^ulged  4he  cdigixuv  of  Dtiiwp^,  mid f^onui^gedit 
!wi&  anith^ty  throwing  new  light  i^poa  k^  introdxLcing  it  with 
circiuxKstances  of  n^ew  aid  peeuliax  a^van^Uge,  and  coonei^tii^ 
4A  with  a  visible  chureb».aQa:  thereby  girmg  it  coa0iate]iQy>  p«f- 
maftency,  and  stability,  but  furthenuoee  iktt  it  haft  o^Qered 
troths  to  us  not  discoverable  b^  reason  f  and  that  it  has  commxmi- 
-cated  a  new  and  peculiar  disoensation,  carried  on  by  the  me- 
diation of  persons  new  to  mankind,  the  Son  and  the  opirit,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  world  from  a  state  of  ruin.  Such,  we  think, 
is  the  obvious  commentary  upon  the  short  answers  ^ven  to  the 
'first  queries  in  this  little  took.  And  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
if  Dr.  Yates's  book  be  interleaved,  it  will  be  very  easy  and 
pleasant  for  the  young  student  to  add  from  his  own  reading  and 
rieflection  a  sort  of  commejutary  like  liiat  of  which  we  have  beue 
given  a  specimen. 

Thus  agein<^  oa  the  same  subject  of  the  specific  aaoeacatjft  ef 
.nevealed  religion,  we  are  Teminded  by  Dr.  Yates  that  we 
perceive  by  the  light  of  reason  and  experi^ice,  that  the  natural 
<5(m6equences  of  a  crime  cannot  be  averted  by  the  sorrow  of  & 
repentant  offender,  but  tiiat  the  Gospel,  under  this  irremedi- 
able condition  in  which  nature  and  reason  have  left  us,  comes  to 
our  succour,  and  consoles  us  by  the  assurance  that  upon  our 
earnest  repentance  we  may  expect  pardon  through  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  faith  in  those  merits  aiul 
.that  mediation ;.  the  young  student  may  note  also,  that  every 
dajr's  observation  i^ows  him  that  people  ruin  their  fortunes  m 
•extravagance,  or  incur  the  penalties  oi  the. civil  laws;  in  whii^ 
fiases  sorrow,  and  even  reformation,  are  fir<e<]^ntly  found  una- 
Tailing  to  r«s^ore  them  to  llieir  former  condition :  that  as  thw 
is  obviously  the-  case  under  God's  natural  government  of  the 
^orld,  there  was  nothing  to  forbid  liie  supposition,  tibat  it 
scught  also  be  the  case  under  the  most  perfect  moral  govern- 
ment of  Grod ; — that  it  appears  by  the  general  prevalence  of 
propitiatory  and  expiatory  sacrifices  throughout  the  heatbep 
world,  that  ttiis  was  the  general  apprehension  of  mankind; — 
that  to  clear  up  these  doubts.  Revelation  comes  to  our  relief; 
cpnfirms  the  fearful  suggestions  of  our  nature  concerning  the  con- 
sequences of  our  wickedness,  if  things  were  left  to  themselves, 
ana  their  natural  and  moral  tendencies ;  suppoijies  the  world  in 
p,  state  of  ruin,  and  teaches  us,  authoritatively,  that  the  rulea  of 
Divine  government  are  such  as  that  they  will  not  admit  of  parr 
don. directly  upon  repentance,  or  by  the  sole  efficacy  of  it;  Dut 
also  teaches  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  God  is  as  compassionate 
as  he  is  just  towards  his  creatures ;  and  has  of  his  infinite  goodr 
ness  provided  that  there  should  be  an  interposition  to  prev«0pijt 
the  destruction  of  humau-kidd;  teaches  also  the  manner  of  this 
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iipterpositioii^  though  the  paHieular  imy  in  which  the.«ifff(9rm9 
of  our  Sariour  exerted  thid  remedial  efficacy,  is  among  thft 
hidden  thingis  of  God;  Hitt  no  ome  has  any  claiin  to  fuiikker 
knowledge;  that  we  are  permitted  to  know  enoueh  for  thia  pr^ 
sent  life ;  that  we  are  thankfully  to  receive  the  benefit,  and  t0 
perform  the  conditions  of  it  in  grateful  silence. 

On  the  obscurities  and  difficulties  which  to  a  certsmi  degree;^ 
and  in  certain  respects,  attend  upon  the  Gospel  dispensatiooj 
suad  the  studjr  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Dr.  Yates  has  comprisea 
ill  a  short  series  of  questiona  and  answers  much  salutary  and! 
«ound  illustration,  wnich  we  cannot  abstain  firom  laying  beibc^r 
<>ur  readers ; 

**  §  I.  (^.-^-If  the  Grospel  be  necessary  to  the  happiaess  of  all  t<^ 
whom  k  is  proposed,  ought  not  its  evidence  to  be  to  clear  and  demoB* 
tftarative  at  to  preclude  all  doubt  and  uncertainty  ? 

**  A. — No :  if  it  were  to  be  so,  it  would  totally  change  the  nature  and 
condition  of  man :  the  present  order  of  things  is  a  state  of  probation 
and  moral  improvement:  before  man  are  placed  Life  and  Death, 
Happiness  andT  Misery :  for  the  attainment  of  the  one  and  the  avoids 
once  of  the  other  he  is  to  determine  and  to  act  upon  the  exercise  of 
his  rational  Acuities.  Both  the  Rei^on  and  the  Will  must  unile  to 
&rm  that  belief  or  faith  which  the  Gospel  requires.  Ample  and  suffix 
eient  evidence  is  given  to  satisfy  and  to  guide  a  reasonable  mindi 
ippon  such  evidence  a  willing,  and  therefore  a  virtaious,  obedience  may 
be  fbunded.  If  the  possibility  of  doubt  was  renooved,  our  reason  would 
houseless:  no  ability  either  of  choosing,  of  taking  or  of  neglecting, 
would  remain :  and  man^  no  longer  a  Free  Agent,  could  only  practise 
a  compelled  obedience;  as  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  and  that  darkness  is  different  frdm  light. 

^*  §  II.  Q» — Do  the  obscurities  smd  di£Bculdes  which  occur  in  the 
Bible  render  it  an  unsafe  guide,  and  unworthy  to  be  called  the  Word 
ofGod? 

**  A. — Certainly  not :  because  obscurities  and  difficuhies  are  nattt«^ 
rally  to  be  expected  in  such  ancient  records ;  and  in  the  l^stories  of 
nations,  in  manners,  customs,  and  circumstances,  very  dissimilar  from 
ourselves. 

**  It  is  reasonable  also  to  suppose  that  some  difficulties  may  be  per* 
mitted  to  remain  in  a  Divine  Kevelaticm  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
our  judgment,  without  putting  such  a  decided  and  overwhelming  forca 
upon  the  will  as  would  deprive  man  of  that  Voluntary  Affency  which 
constitutes  virtue.  More  particularly  when  every  candid  and  dispas* 
sionate  enquirer  will  find,  that  all  things  absolutely  necessary  to  bo 
known,  are  clearly  and  plainly  revealed;  and  that  no  member  of  the 
Church  who  studies  the  Bible  can  be  ignorant  of  the  terms  of  Salva* 
tion,  but  by  a  willing  and  therefore  a  culpdl^  ne^^enoe. 

^*  §  III.  Q. — Is  it  reasonable  to  make  the  Mysteries  of  the  Gospel 
aa  occasion  of  Unbelief? 

^  ^•— Most  certainly  not;  beomse  the  bntnan  nnderstimding  oan^ 
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tiot  explain  the  Mysteries  of  Nature  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  Iif^ 
and  yet  we  constantly  act  upon  our  belief  of  them.  We  know  the> 
ftctSy  but  cannot  ascertain  the  cause*  We  are  taught  by  experience 
that  Food  sustains  our  Body ;  and  that  an  Acorn  becomes  an  Oak^: 
but  the  most  learned  philosopher  cannot  explain  the  means  by  which) 
these  effects  are  produced :  no  wonder  therefore  that  such  limited  un-^ 
derstandings  should  not  fully  comprehend  the  awful  truths  relating  to 
ihe  nature  of  the  Godhead ;  to  the  Eternity  of  Existence ;  and  to  the. 
Divine  proceedings  in  the  Redemption  and  Salvation  of  fallen  sinfuF 
man. 

*^  In  regard  to  these  Mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  having  ascertained 
by  the  proper  use  of  our  Reason  that  the  Church  and  the  Scripturei? 
contain  a  Divine  Revelation,  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  such  informatioiv 
with  humility  and  gratitude :  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they 
xhust,  when  *  telling  us  of  heavenly  things,*  declare  many  doctrines  be- 
yond the  present  comprehension  of  that  understanding  which  is  inca-^ 
pable  of  knowing  and  explaining  the  Causes  of  *  earthly  things.'  *> 
(P.  21— 23.) 

The  above  is  a  pleasing  and  simple  summary  of  the  great 
argument  from  analogy,  which  is  so  effiacious  m  putting  the 
young  mind  into  a  teachable  frame  and  disposition ;  which  de- 
velopes  an  unity  of  plan  through  the  whole  tenour  of  the  natu- 
ral, moral,  and  spiritual  appointments  of  the  Great  Maker  of 
all  things ; — ^whicn  shows  us  that  the  same  character  of  wisdoib 
and  goodness  is  stamped  upon  each  portion  of  his  government;* 
that  a  similar  order  and  progression  is  observed  in  all  things 
that  proceed  from  his  hand ;  that  truth  unfolds  itself  only  to 
humble  and  patient  research,  both  as  it  regards  temporal  and 
eternal  objects;  and  that  all  our  investigations,  whether  ab- 
stract or  experimental,  are  only  approximations  to  that  pavilion 
<>f  darkness  where  all  things  terminate  in  wonder  and  terror. 

We  think  that  this  inode  of  reasoning  might  have  been  a  little 
more  expanded  with  good  effect,  by  the  author  of  this  useful 
took.  The  argument  from  analogy  is  peculiarly  proper  by  way 
of  fundamental  and  elementary  instruction;  and  admirably 
adapted  to  check  that  presumptuousness  of  intellect  whict 
forms  a  too  common  impediment  to  the  first  steps  of  youthful 
inquiries.  If  we  require  an  external  agreement  and  hannony  in 
the  objects  of  our  faith,  this  argument  affords  an  evidence  satis- 
factory and  consoling,  while  it  imposes  silence  on  such  as  are 
content  with  nothing  less  than  a  clear  and  rational  view  of  the! 
whole  internal  constitution  and  plan  of  Divine  Revelation,  by 
forcing  a  conviction  upon  them,  that  their^  lives  are  passed  in 
the  same  blindness  and  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  things  of 
this  world,  which  they  yet  must  acknowleage  to  exist,  and  to 
owe  their  origin  and  their  order  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Great 
Creator.    By  this  argument,  the  objections  grounded  oa  the 
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incomprehensibilities  of  Revelation,  are  first  tried  against  the 
4;)bject8  of  our  daily  experience ; — here  they  are  overtnrown  by 
the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  the  obstinacy  of  facts ;  here  we 
are  constrained  to  bow  down  the  pride  of  our  understanding ; 
U}  acknowledge  effects  without  comprehending  their  causes ; 
to  admit  truths  practically  which  are  met  by  a  thousand  specu- 
lative objections ;  and  to*  rest  our  reasonings  on  the  postulates 
sof  igndrance, — on  names  instead  of  things ;  in  short,  on  mere 
notional  existences,  and  inexplicable  phenomena. 

In  this  way  of  deduction,  the  preliminary  and  presumptive 
objections  to  Revelation  are  removed,  and  the  testimony  on 
which  its  history  is  founded  is  placed  on  the  same  ground  with 
the  testimony  of  ordinary  history ;  and  when  this  is  done,  no 
colour  of  consistency  is  left  to  those  who  are  staggered  by  the 
difficulties  of  Divine  doctrines,  unless  they  carry  their  incre- 
dulity to  every  system  of  facts  which  reposes  on  the  records  of 
man ;  and,  supposing  it  to  be  shown  by  the  light  and  analogy 
of  nature,  that  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  incredible  in  what 
bur  religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  commands  us  to  be- 
lieve, nothing  is  more  admitted  than  that,  as  to  external  testi- 
mony, it  has  a  great  advantage  over  all  other  historical  events : 
and  thus  the  objects  of  faith  are  placed  by  this  argument  in  a 
position  to  receive  the  full  beniefit  of  all  the  proofs  and  attesta- 
tions which  belong  to  its  support*  We  have  laid  this  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  the  argument  from  analogy,  because 
we  think  it  very  proper  for  explication  in  the  form  of  a  cate- 
chisip.  We  remember  how  well  the  Socratic  method  of  dispu- 
tation appears  to  have  been  suited  to  it  in  one  of  the  dialogues  in 
the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon.  And  we  think  thj^t  the  series  of 
questions  and  answers  might  be  so  framed  as  to  draw  out  a 
string  of  concessions,  comprizing  and  unfolding  the  whole 
of  this  beautiful  argument.  It  would  have  been  a  great  plea- 
sure to  us  to  have  followed  up  in  detail  and  succession  all  the 
points  comprehended  in  the  questions  and  answers  of  this 
catechism ;  but  the  field  would  nave  been  too  wide  for  us :  nei- 
ther perhaps  might  it  have  been  thought  pertinent  to  the  busi- 
iiess  of  a  lay  Reviewer  to  have  adopted  such  a  course;  we 
shall  consider  it,  however,  as  a  very  consistent  proceeding  for 
any  writer  in  the  British  Review  to  do  what  he  can  to  adirti«*- 
nister  to  the  truly  pious  and  philanthropic  plans  of  the  very 
estimable  author  of^  the  little  volume  before  us. 
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i^ET.  XIY. '^History  of  the  Jhdim  Archipeia^i  omtmmng  am 
Account  of  the  Manners^  Arts,  Laaguagesj  Rdi^ms^  InsAtu^ 
tionSf  ami  Commeree  of  its  Inhabitants.    By  John  Crawfurd^ 

.  F.  R.  8.  3  Volames.  9ro.  Constable  and  Co«  'Edmbm^ 
1820- 

We  haY6  no  reason  to  be  diiaatitfied  widi  Ae  amonnt  of  tlm 
information  now  within  our  reach  concerning  Java^  and  tha 
other  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Mr.  Crawfttrd  has 
been  by  far  the  most  industrious  contributor  to  the  mass.  Hi» 
arrangement  indeed,  for  want  of  a  skilM  compresskm,  is  by 
no  means  perspicuous,  and  we  cannot  help  murmuring  at  tM 
aidless  divisions  and  sub-divisions  with  which  h»  teis  per* 
plexed  his  readers  and  himself.  He  has  heads  and  titles  of 
chapters,  sometimes  without  any  correspondent  materials^  and 
has  reminded  us  more  ttem  once  of  the  analytical  traveller  menc- 
tioned  by  Johnson,  who,  having  pompously  headed  one  of 
his  chapters  tiius — **  Of  serpents,"  goes  on  gravely  to  teU 
us  "  there  are  none  in  the  island.'*  Nevertbeless  we  owm 
much  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Crawfurd.  They  have  bean 
directed  to  an  interesting  sub-division  of  the  globe,  and  Ws 
Tejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  enumerate  so  many  respect^ 
able  authorities  that  have  lent  their  aid  to  its  elucidatkm. 
In  addition  to  Stavorinus  and  Valentyn,  we  hove  the  ra*^ 
ktable  woric  of  Marsden  on  Sumatra,  the  accurate  narratived 
of  Sir  George  Staunton,  the  recent  works  of  M.  Tombe,  and 
that  of  M.  Leschenault,  the  French  naturalist,  not  to  mention 
Drake  in  Purchase's,  and  Dampier  and  other  voyagers  in 
Jli^is's  collection,  who  visited  the  principal  isktnds  of  <^ 
^eastern  Ocean.  To  this  fund  of  materials,  of  which  we  were 
'cdready  in  possession,  we  consider  those  imparted  to  us  by  Sir 
fitamford  Raffles  and  Mr.  €rawfurd  as  important  accessimis* 

It  was  more  tiian  a  century  before  the  Dutch  name  wan 
Inown  in  India,  that  the  Portuguese,  by  a  series  of  rapid  ooi**^ 
quests^  had  established  themselves  in  tne  East.  For  awhoitf 
it  was  an  uninterrupted  march  to  wealth  and  dominion,  w« 
bdii&ve  not  equalled  in  the  history  of  any  other  European 
settlers.  Lisbon  became  the  great  western  empmum  {^  tii# 
4pommodities  of  India.    Tbeir  ships  were  freighted  with  tim 

J)roducts  and  the  n^mu&ctnres  m  China,  Japan,  Siam,  ite*' 
acca,  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Coromanael,  Persia  and 
Arabia,  and  of  the  most  populous  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. But  these  were  transient  and  short-lived  acquisitions* 
Indolence,  the  child  of  luxury,  in  the  course  of  two  genera- 
tions, had  enervated  the  successonr  ^f  Vasco  de  Gama^  ia 
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tit^i&e  tropical  climates.  They  became  a  corrupt  and  effemi*^ 
Httte  race;— «ati  example  of  pliysiccJ  andtetellectual  deeeneracy^ 
-i*a  memon^le-  lesson  to  mankind,  that  the  great  olessings . 
ekmed  by  iwhrttry  and  iralour,  are  to  be  retained  only  by  the 
virtues  whieh  acquired  Ihem.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that 
such  treasntes  in  such  hands  would  not  be  long  concealed  from ' 
tfe  rest  of  Europe.  The  united  provinces,  under  a  combination 
of  feivoumble  circumstances,  had  risen  to  a  considerable  rank 
among  the  western  states.  Having  acquired  a  respectable 
navy  to  defwid  their  commerce^  they  began,  about  the  end  of 
tfite  sixteenth  century,  to  extend  their  mercantile  enterprises  to 
the  Indian  seas.  Ilence  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  Dutch 
Bast  India  Company,  to  whom  the  States  General  delegated  the 
Biost  important  privileges  of  soverei^ty,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  sent  out  considerable  fleets  in  aid  of  their  enterprizes.  In 
return  for  the  protection  from  England,  and  which  had  in  fact 
numed  them  into  thejr  actual  greatness,  they  set  on  foot  expe- 
dients the  most  ruinous  to  her  mercantile  establishihents,  ex- 
peHftng  her  merchants  from  their  factories,  carrying  on  in- 
trigues with  the  natives  against  those  whose  progress  a 
generous  rivabhip,  or  a  sound  system  of  policy,  would  have 
taught  them  to  assist,  rather  than  cripple. 

'  'file  avarice  of  the  Portuguese  outlived  their  power.  The 
ptmy  posterity  of  a  race  of  hardy  and  enterprising  adventurers 
yielded,  with  little  or  no  resistance,  their  settlements  one  after 
another  to  the  Dutch,  who  captured  or  destroyed  their  vessels,. 
and  applied  the  proceeds  of  their  caigoes  to  the  raising  of 
titK>ps  amongst  the  natives,  to  secure  and  maintain  their  acqui- 
sitions. They  arrived  at  Java  in  the  year  1595,  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  yearsstfter  the  establishment  of  Mohanmiedanism,. 
and  eighty-jfour  years  after  that  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  island. 
Important  political  movements  were  then  going  on  in  the  country* 
During  the  interval  of  twenty-four  years  which  elapsed  between 
their  arrival  and  the  foundation  ot  Batavia,  the  internal  posi- 
tion of  Java  underwent  a  considerable  revolution.  Cheribon, 
Bttfitsmft,  a»d  Jacatra,  lost  their  independence,  and  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  ambition  of  a  prince  of  the  family  of  Ma-^ 
taxtom,  whose  arms  over-ran  the  best  portion  of- the  island. 
B«t  of  these  events,  the  gross  and  ignorant  traders  of  the  six- 
teenth oenturv  were  idle  and  stupid  spectators.  All  their  views 
W€#e  bouiidea  by  ^e  commercial  prcmt  of  the  day ;  and  com- 
merce m  l^eir  hands  was  hardly  disttnguishable  trom  plunder 
and  rapaoit^.  The^  eoesidered  it  i»  a  game  in  which  the 
ptHtttin^  ana  ifiitelhgence  of  one  p«^  were  opposed  to  the 
simplicity  and  weakness  of  the-other;  ^md  findti^  the  advan*^ 
tl^e  not  on  a  level  yfHh  dle^oledtetioiis  of  avarice,  wd  that  fraud 
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and  dexterity  were  not  always  successAil  purveyors,  they  sum- 
moned force  and  cruelty  to  their  assistance.  WiUi  these  in* 
auspicious  omens  began  the  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Java.  The  superstructure  corresponded  to  the 
foundations.  It  lasted  two  centuries— a  monstrous  unvaried 
conflict  between  a  remorseless  avarice  on  one  side,  anda  fearM 
distrust  on  the  other.  By  de^ees,  a  radical  hatred  of  «very 
thing  European  ^rew  up  in  tne  minds  of  the  tributary  piurty ; 
and  that  interesting  country,  which  so  long  an  intercourse  with 
mild  and  humane  conquerors  might  have  disciplined  to  the 
religion  and  arts  of  Europe,  rejected  with  sullen  aversion  eveiy 
invention  of  life,  and  every  institution  of  society,  by  whica 
their  moral  and  social  condition  might  have  been  ameUorated. 
The  result  was,  that  at  its  capture  by  the  British  arms  in  1810, 
Java  was,  in  respect  of  civilization  or  improvement,  just  as  it  was 
when  its  connexion  with  the  Dutch  began,  two  hundred  years 
before.    We  have  already  *  expressed  our  opinion  on  the  mixed 

Question  of  policy  and  justice  involved  in  the  restoration  of 
ava  at  the  peace  of  1814.  We  will  not  revive  the  discussion. 
Yet  how  can  we  forbear  imagining  to  ourselves  the  improvement 
of  a  mild  and  docile  nation  during  even  the  short  space  that 
has  intervened,  under  the  paternal  protection  and  humane  po* 
licy  of  a  British  government,  which,  instead  of  holding  its 
ascendant  over  its  distant  dependencies  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest, or  the  authority  of  force,  has  for  the  most  part  built  it 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  advantage,  and  lenient  and  pacific 
intercourse?  We  call  with  sorrow  to  our  remembrance  the 
anticipations  with  which  we  hailed  the  conquest,  anticipations 
which  urged  us  to  exclaim  in  the  languagiB  ot  the  poet, 

£t  jam  non  telum,  sed  visu  nobllls  arbor 
Non  expectatas  dabit  anhelantibus  umbras. 

From  1595  to  1612,  the  Dutch  traded  chiefly  with  the  king- 
xlom  of  Bantam,  then  the  great  eastern  mart  for  pepper,  whidi 
in  those  times  was  the  staple  of  European  commerce.  In  1612 
they  removed  to  Jacatra,  naving  obtained  permission  from  the 
prince  of  that  place  to  settle  there  They  soon  contrived  to 
^quarrel  wilh  their  protector ;  and  seven  years  afterwards  exhi- 
bited the  usual  specimen  of  Dutch  gratitude  by  subduing  h» 
<50untry,  and  building  Batavia  on  the  ruins  of  his  capital.  In- 
censed at  these  usurpations,  the  Sultan  of  Mataram  sent  a  nu- 
merous force,  the  whole  incorporated  strength  of  Java,  against 
them.  The  result  will  enable  us  to  frame  a  tolerably  cone6t 
estimate  of  the  military  character  of  the  country.    They  were 

'         ^ —  • ■»    ■ 
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defeated^  though  habituated  to  couquest,  and  acting  under  the 
cotiduct  of  a  warlike  sovereign,  by  a  contemptible  handful  of 
Buropeans,  and  lost  by  famine  and  sickness  the  small  remnant 
of  their  army  which  the  sword  had  spared.  It  was  not,  how- 
•ever,  till  about  the  year  1680  that  they  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Java.  ^ 

.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  political  inter* 
<K>urses  of  the  Dutch  with  Java,  is  their  superfluous  and  wanton 
expenditure  of  fraud  and  cunning.  Though  the  object  might 
liave  been  obtained  by  the  simplest  and  most  direct  means,  they 
pursued  it  through  the  most  circuitous  and  crooked  intrigues. 
The  first  Dutch  settlers  in  the  East  were  a  band  of  rapacious  tra- 
cers, who  on  a  sudden  found  themselves  sovereigns.  Without  ta* 
lents,  natural  or  acquired,  for  the  functions  which  devolved  on 
them,  without  any  thing  that  deserves  to  be  called  a  military 
force,  unless  an  undisciplined  collection  of  seamen  from  their 
¥essels  deserves  the  appellation,  the  consciousness  of  their  weak- 
ness drove  them  to  fraud  and  to  stratagem.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  protracted  wars,  financial  embarrassments,  mutual  ha- 
tred and  distrust^  were  generated  by  this  absurd  and  feeble  po- 
licy. And  this  is  a  correct  delineation  of  the  two  centuries  of 
JOutch  rule  in  Java. 

The  Javanese  history  is  not  unfruitful  of  remarkable  events. 
The  rebellion  of  Surapati  is  a  striking  instance  of  vicissitude 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  ambitious.  He  was  a  sl&ve  from  Bali,  and 
brought  to  the  market  at  Batavia,  when  be  was  about  seven  vears 
of  age,  among  the  annual  cargoes  that  constitute  that  infernal 
trafific.  There  he  was  purchased  by  a  Dutchman,  whose  con- 
:Qdence  he  had  gradually  gained,  till  he  succeeded  in  debauch- 
ing one  of  his  natural  daughters.  For  this  offence  he  was  se- 
Terely  punished,  and  placed  in  the  public  stocks,  whence  he 
contrived  to  effect  his  escape,  with  fifty  of  his  countrymen,  who 
l^d  been  condemned  to  the  same  durance.  After  a  series  of 
marvellous  adventures  in  the  vicinity  of  Batavia,  the  Prayangan 
mountains,  and  at  Cheribon,  he  proceeded  eastward,  and,  con- 
fiding in  the  secret  hatred  of  the  Susuhunan  Chief  to  the 
Dutch,  threw  himself  upon  his  generosity.  The  Susuhunan 
countenanced  the  rebel  slave  in  secret,  ana  pleaded  the  invio- 
lable laws  of  hospitality  to  the  demands  made  by  the  Dutch 
for  his  person*  In  the  mean  while,  Surapati  had  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  first  minister  of  the  district  of  Castasura,  and 
obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  Dutch  sent  thither  a 
force  of  a  thousand  men  to  seize  him.  The  Susuhunan  di- 
rected the  ministfsr  to  supjport  him.  An  action  commenced  in 
front  of  the  palace.  The  Dutch  force  was  completely  defeated, 
and  (the  native  part  of  the  oity  having  risen  upon  them)  nearly 
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dfdsireyeif  with  their '  commander,  Tftk.  After  th&$  tinecemi^ 
Surapati  retired  eastward,  and,  seizmg  upon  Psasttmhan;  in  a* 
diort  time  added  Baneil,  Probolingo,  Japan,,  and  Vi rosobo  tor 
l^g  dominions,  over  which  he  reigned  with  a  mild  and  prudent 
rule  more  than  twenty  years,  when  he  lost  his  life  in  a  batde* 
with  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1707. 

'  During  their  struggle  widi  this  formidable  adrersary,  the 
Dutch  involved  themselves  in  a  war  of  succession  to  the  throne' 
of  Java,  by  declaring  in  favour  of  a  rebel  prince.    This  war^' 
With  all  its  hazards  and  expenses,  they  contrived  with  their 
usual  policy  to  protract  for  five  years.    At  length,  by  an  act  of 
treachery,  they  secured  the  person  of  their  enemy,  and  senthinr 
into  a  remote  banishment.    The  ten  succeeding  years  present 
the  same  unvaried  picture  of  imbecile  counsels,  amtd  busy,  but 
unskilful  ambition.     One  of  the  fruits  of  their  mischievous  and. 
feeble  administration  was  the  conspiracy  of  Peter  Erberfield* 
He  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  ox  Westphalia,  a  citizen  of 
Batavia,  by  a  Javanese  mother,  and  inherited  great  weaWr 
irom  his  father.    At  the  advanced  age  of  fifty-eight,  he  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  the  Dutch  power  in 
Java.    The  project  was  to  commence  with  thfe  general  massacre 
of  the  Christians,  after  which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  as* 
siune  the  government  of  that  part  of  the  island  which  was 
under  the  dominion  of  Europeans.    The  conspiracy  was  be-* 
trayed  by  the  timidity  or  perfidy  of  the  Sultan  of  Bantam. 
TChe  conspirators  were  put  to  the  rack^  one  of  the  Dutch  test» 
d£  judicial  truth,  which  was  then  much  in  vogue  among  them^ 
ana  the  following  circumstances  were  extorted.    All  the  Dutch 
smd  Christians  of  every  denomination  were  to  have  been  mur^ 
dered.    The  plot  was  laid  at  the  house  of  Erberfield.    It  was 
to  have  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  as  soon 
as  the  gates  of  the  citadel  were  opened.    It  was  only  detected 
three  days  previous  to  the  time  fixed  for  its  execution.    Nine^ 
teen  of  the   conspirators,  amongst  whom  were  the  wives  of 
three  of  the  ringleaders,  were  first  tortured,  then  found  guilty; 
and  sentenced  to  punishments  which  were  executed  fourteen- 
days  afterwards.    Nature  shrinks  with  horror  and  affiight  fironr 
those  dreadful  inflictions;  neither  need  we  shock  tmrreadcrjfr* 
with  the  detiiil,  but  remind  them  merely,  that  the  recoiti  of  that ' 
abominable  sentence  is  to  be  found  in  Roggewein^s  voyage$*^ 
It  maty  be  sufficient  to  state  that  all  the  *  inventive  refitiement* 
of  human  cruelty,  all  the  science  of  man  in  aggravating  hunmr' 
suffering,  Were  exhausted  by  those  professors  of  the  art  of  tof^ 
aianting.    Nothing  secfms  to^  have  been  omitted,  event^aai 
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iafttraiicdl  mimilMMi^  &tt  coaVi  inflict  a  ptng;  tlie  miM^ 
wa&  so  cootiiyed  «« to  rend^  thfi  conflict  betmxt  life  and  wA**. 
ieiyas  loii^  aad  liagerii^  aft  pomble.  Yet  tke  Datdi  fieemed' 
to  be  ataldesto  account  for  tfce comptracjr.  The  last  caii«€i 
te  whi<^  d^  attributed  it^  was  tiie  cbaracter  of  theiV  <mti^ 
government  towardis  tbe  unhappy  tribes  whom  the  nrjrsterioy* 
oidinances  of  Providence  had  placed  tinder  their  dominion^ 
•^  We  are  Ae  more  astoniBhed/'  says  the  record  of  the  trid> 
^  at  this  horrible  contriyance^  because  this  Coroframy,  under  th^ 
a«ispi<^s  of  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  General^  ha» 
never  ceased  to  govern,  with  all  possible  mildness  and  tender^ 
ness/  all  the  people  under  Iheir  authority/'  But,  as  if  for  the^ 
consummation  of  this  atrocious  wickedness,  religion  was  car-* 
ried  into  an  unnatural  alliance  with  cruelty,  two  days  aft^ 
tlie  execution,  public  thanksgivings  were  ofiered  up  to  the  god^ 
of  mercy  in  all  Ae  chisnrches  of  mtavia. 
'  Hie  mas^u^re  of  the  Chinese  is  the  most  atrocious  of  all  th# 
acts  of  the  Dutch  government  in  Java.  ITiis  industrious  people 
had  been  allured  from  the  swarming  popuktion  of  tiieur  ow» 
country  W  the  fertility  of  Java,  and  me  commercial  facility 
with  which  it  abcmnded.  Their  activity  aad  ente^prize  ex^ 
etted  the  jealousy  of  the  lazy  and  lethai^c  HoUanaets.  T^ 
depress  tnem,  tfa^y  resorted  to  the  usual  machinery  of  their 
eotonial  administration-exorbitant  i^ixation,  arbitrary  punish-^ 
Dfl^nts^  and  savage  executions.  The  usiml  effect  of  intolerable 
oppression  was  soon  produced :  they  were  goaded  into  resist-* 
ance ;  and  an  extensive  revolt  against  the  Dutch  took  place- 
ribout  the  year  1740.  The  plot  was  prematurely  disclosed ;  and 
a  large  body  of  Chinese  having  been  seized  and  transported 
to  Ceylon,  a  considerable  number  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of^ 
iAae  city  flew  to  amus,  assen^led  a  large  force,  and  committed^ 
as  is  usual  in  such  insurrections^  many  acts  of  violence  and 
outrage.  Various  indecisive  actions  to<A  jplace.  Dtit  the  Dutcb 
oolomsts  bad  nearly  suppreiSsed  the  commotion,  when,  in  the 
eowardfy  coimsels  of  fear  and  imbeciKty,  it  was  resolved  tO' 
dtestPoy  the  Chinese  inhaUtemts  of  Batavia.  The  massacre  inoH 
mediately  comaaenced,  and  in  a  few  hours  Was  fbmmlly  autho-' 
fizedby  the  Regency,  in  an  order  directing  that  none  but  the* 
women  aad  children  diould  be  spared.  A  heaid  of  brutal  sailonr 
WfM  sent'on  shore  to  exeeute  this  horrid  vengeance.  The  doo#»} 
of  the  Chinese  houses  were  buret  open,  and  their  wretd^ 
tenants  dragged  ont  and  mm?dered.  ^  They  mtade  no  imm 
nsistanee,"  says  die  native  author  from  whom  tliis  accouiil;  ei$ 
ftrtfy  'IslLen,  ^  Okaii  a  neiflk  of  young^mice.''  Ttie  town  wM  iw 
aHBtade of-^^agratioa  for  several  (kys.  It  wasnot tiB fou^ 
teen  days  afterwards  that  an  arnustieet  WM  frwliHiisd.  /Hm 
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Dutch  themselres  admit,  with  a  candid  insensibility  to  national: 
character  that  has  no  parallel,  that  the  Chinese  murdered  in 
Batavia  alone  amounted  to  ten  thousand.  Those  who  escaped 
this  dreadful  carnage  marched  to  the  East^  and  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Susanan.  Revolts  and  insurrections  distracted 
the  island  for  fourteen  years,  and  wasted  its  resources.  The 
disorders  of  that  devoted  country,  whilst  the  power  of  the 
Putch  East  India  Company  was  in  its  full  vigour,  are  ft  sicken-' 
ing  and  melancholy  topic,  and  in  the  words  of  the  philosophical 
historian  ''  opimum  casibus,  atrox  proeliis,  discors  seditionibus, 
ips&  etiam  pace  ssevum/'  But  as  that  power  became  enfeebled, 
ine  affairs  of  the  colony  were  comparatively  prosperous.  A 
state  of  comparative  tranquillity  ensued ;  and,  in  spite  of  vexa- 
tious monopolies,  absurd  regulations,  and  a  policy  character- 
istically illiberal^  .such  was  the  productive  energy  of  the  soil 
that  its  population  and  resources  were  considerably  multiplied* 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  reduction  of  the  island  took  place 
in  1810,  a  work  which  was  facilitated  by  the  deep  and  impla* 
-cable  hatred  against  the  Dutch. 

In  the  more  western  countries  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Dutch, 
yoke  was  rendered  still  more  galling.  In  Sumatra  and  Malacca, 
less  fertile  and  populous  than  Java,  but  from  the  intractable 
character  of  their  natives  opposing  stronger  impediments  to  an. 
invading  power,  they  made  no  permanent  conquests.  Malacca^ 
which  had  been  well  fortified  by  the  Portuguese,  after  a  long 
blockade  and  a  gallant  defence,  yielded  to  the  Dutch  arms  in 
1641 ;  but  no  territorial  conquest  was  effected :  and  down  to 
the  latest  days  of  the  Dutch  nue,  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
remained  as  rude  and  uncultivated  as  they  were  found.  Com- 
mercial restrictions  and  monopolies  made  up  the  whole  system  o£ 
their  policy  and  govemnient.  Every  thing  was  subservient  to 
these  objects.  Of  Sumatra,  the  most  powerful  and  civilized 
>state  was  Achin ;  and  it  was  from  the  prince  of  that  state  that 
they  met  with  the  most  vigorous  resistance.  In  1664,  however, 
they  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  western  parts  of  the. 
island,  captured  and  burnt  Palembang,  and  forced  on  its  prince 
:*  commercial  treaty^  For  wherever  they  conquered,  they  in* 
troduced  their  system  of  restrictions,  an  evil  more  fatal  than, 
their  arms.  Two  products  stimulated  their  avarice— gold  and 
pepper.  Their  regulations,  however,  with  regard  to  the  go\d 
mines,  recoiled  on  themselves,  for  they  became  wholly  unpro- 
£table ;  and  their  oppressive  policy  towards  the  natives,  in  re- 
gard to  the  pepper,  almost  annihilated  the  article.  Revolts  of 
A  sanguinary  character  were  not  uncommon  now  in  Sumatra* 
But  the  Spice  Islands. will  furnish  illustrations  of  this  baneful, 
policy  3tiU  more  8trikipg« 
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The  people  of  the  Moluccas  assisted  the  Dutch  to  expel  the 
iPortuguese,  but  they  soon  repented  of  their  alliance.  Their 
efforts,  however,  to  get  rid  of  their  new  masters  were  unavailing. 
In  1613,  the  Dutch  had  obtained  from  all  the  native  chiefs 
treaties  which  gave  them  the  exclusive  right  of  buying  cloves. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas  soon  found  their  trade  annih>* 
lated.  Infractions  of  those  unequal  treaties  followed ;  and  these 
produced  war,  invasion,  and  revolt,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years; 
But  the  constancy  of  the  natives  sunk  at  last  under  repeated 
reverses ;  and  the  complete  subjugation  of  theBanda,  or  Nutmeg 
Isles,  which  had  taken  the  leading  part  in  the  confederacy,  was 
accomplished  in  1621.  Of  Amboyna,  the  resistance  was  more 
systematic  and  formidable.  We  pass  by  the  execrable  massacre 
of  the  English  which  took  place  m  1623 ;  an  event  which  forms 
ft  part  of  the  general  history  of  Europe,  and  is  familiar  to  every 
reader.  Temate  continued  in  a  state  of  insurrection  to  the  year 
1638.  It  was  exasperated  by  the  most  wicked  perfidy  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch :  powerful  chiefs  were  invited  to  surrender 
X)n  the  faith  of  a  free  and  unconditional  pardon ;  and  when  they 
Surrendered,  were  instantly  seized  and  put  to  death*  About 
1650,  Vlaming  was  governor  of  Amboyna.  Finding  that,  in 
Bpite  of  the  heavy  restrictions  imposed  on  the  market,  the  quan» 
txty  of  cloves  brought  in  exceeded  the  limited  demand,  occa- 
isioned  by  the  fixed  price  at  which  the  natives  were  bound  to 
sell  them  to  their  Dutch  masters,  the  stupid  wretch  gave  orders, 
for  a  general  destruction  of  the  article.  The  insurrection  that 
this  infamous  measure  excited  was  at  length  quelled,  after  the 
inost  wanton  and  cruel  murders  in  cold  olood  had  been  com* 
mitted  by  Vlaming  on  many  innocent  victims  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  being  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  insurgents.  At 
length,  about  Sie  year  1681,  the  Dutch  established  their  com- 
mercial system  in  the  Moluccas.  The  last  struggle  of  the  na- 
tives for  independence  had  failed,  and  they  submitted  in  silent 
despondence  to  their  fate.  But  as  the  price  rose,  the  consump- 
tion of  spices  sunk,  and  the  Spice  Islands  henceforth  became 
of  no  value  or  importance. 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521. 
The  first  land  made  by  that  circumnavigator,  after  he  had 
(quitted  the  western  coast  of  America,  wasBatuan  in  the  great 
island  of  Mindunoa.  He  lost  his  life  at  Zebu,  an  island  be*- 
longing  to  the  same  cluster,  in  a  foolish  quarrel  with  the  na-- 
tives'.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1566,  forty-years  after  their  first 
discovery,  that  the  Spamards  made  any  efforts  to  get  pos^ea-^ 
«ion  of  the  Philippines.  Bohil  and  Zebu,  two  miserable  islands, 
'first  submitted.  In  1571,  the  conouest  of  Manila  w.a8  ejected 
by  280  Spaniards,  and  the  city,  which  still  retains  the  mme^ 
was  then  first  founded. 
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f  .Hie  PliUip]^MrhaTe  heen  iadebted  formmy  o£  their  adnnt- 
ilges  totbeir  proximity  to  China*  The  eastern  extremity  «f 
JLoconia  ift  little  more  than  400  imles^  or  three  days'  sail^  umi 
^(be  coast  of  Fokieiv  and  scarcely  half  the  distance  fram^thf 
Muthem  extreaooity  of  Formosa.  But  this  proximity  exposef 
tbem^  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  military  and  naval  force^  such 
^  it  is,  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  lone  set  up  an  absurd  ckuia 
ps>  them  as  part  of  their  own  empire.  In  the  year  1662,  a  great 
danger  from  this  quarter  impended  over  the  Philippines.  A 
Chinese  rebel  had  conquered  Formosa  from  tiie  Dutch,  andf 
l^hed  with  his  success^  sent  a  Dominican  firiar  as  ambassador 
to  the  governor  of  Manila,  demanc^tin^  an  acknowledgmeo^ 
and  tribute  as  sovereign  of  the  Philippmes.  The  Chinese  mr 
habitants  joined  the  invaders ;  and,  hsKl  it  not  been  for  the  sudr 
'den  death  of  the  leader  of  the  enterprize,  the  Philippines  woul4 
have  been  a  Chinese  province.  In  1709  the  Spaniards  expelle4 
all  the  Chinese  from  the  Philippines.  It  may  show  bow  pacl[> 
^ard  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  were  in  the  science  of 
^eir  own  interests,  and  their  total  ignorance  of  the  first  princir 
pies  of  political  economy,  while  it  reflects  some  light  on  thf 
^ute  and  intelligent  character  of  the  Chinese,  to  advert  to  the 
charges  brought  by  the  Spaniards  against  the  Chinese  mhabit- 
ants  as  the  cause  of  their  expulsion.  They  were  accused  **  o^ 
fuatching  the  wai^s  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  demand  for  the  d^ 
ferent  articles  of  c&nsumptionj  which  they  kept  back  till  they  rose  tg 
their  price J^  But  though  frequently  expelled,  they  continually 
crept  back.  The  capture  of  Manila  by  the  F^^lish  in  1762,  is  a 
matter  of  too  much  notoriety  to  be  mentioned  here.  The  whole 
success,  however,  of  the  English  was  comprized  in  the  taking 
of  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  a  few  predatory  incursions  made 
la  little  effect  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

We  shall  jMresently  endeavour  to  exhibit  a  brief  analysis  of 
some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  various  information  concerning 
Java  and  the  rest  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which  Mr.  Craw^ 
|urd  collected  on  the  spot,  and  which  riis  residence  at  the  court 
of  the  Sultan  enabled  him  to  draw  from  the  most  authentic 
,aources.  During  the  time  of  that  residence,  he  filled  several  im- 
portant offices ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  opportunities  of  acqitii^ 
mg  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  wnieh 
we  fear  no  Englishman  is  again  likely  to  possess,  he  was  sent  oti 
a  special  political  mission  to  BaU  and  Celebes.  Yet  it  is  much  t^^ 
l)e  lamented,  that  with  an  overflowing  fund  of  informatioo,  his 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  making  others  the  better  for  it  is 
so  little,  that  it  is  a  serious  toil  to  travel  through  his  volumes* 
We  frankly  confess  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  one  or  1^ 
^lightful  slumbers^  almost  as,  sound  as  thorn  of  a  Bataviitfl 
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l)Wrgher  «i  his  siesta.  The  lan^or  which  he  has  ^ontriyedto 
throw  over  his  work,  is^  we  thinks  mainly  owing  to  %  feidt 
vwhich  we  have  already  hinted  at,  his  endless  classificationB  anil 
,perpetual  arrangements.  A  considerable  part  of  each  chapter 
IS  pccupied  by  matter  purely  preparatory.  We  know  long  Ij^ 
forehand  every  thing  that  is  coming ;  and  when  it  comes^  it 
'often  stands  in  a  ridiculous  contrast  with  the  solemnity  of  ife 
anouncement.  After  being  conducted  through  tedious  avenneSy 
we  frequently  find  that  they  *'  lead  to  nothing ; "  we  nevar 
come  in  nwdias  res.  When  he  dedicates  a  chapter  to  the  man-* 
ners  and  character  of  the  Indian  islanders,  we  have  the  following 
numerical  distributions  of  his  subject:  ''The  description  of 
the  manners  of  the  islanders/'  he  observes,  **  may  be  classed 
jonder  the  three  following  heads  :  1 .  An  account  of  their  bodily 
endowments;  2.  Of  their  intellectual  qualifications;  and,  3.  Of 
their  social  qualities.*'  Immediately  afterwards,  we  are  told, 
that  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Indian  islander  had  been 
already  treated  of,  and,  therefore,  that  he  will  confine  himself  to 
^  account  of  the  qualities  of  their  mind;  vol.  i.  p.  38.  Some 
-economy  in  the  expense  of  words,  and  respect  for  the  pa- 
tience of  his  readers,  are  among  the  first  duties  of  an  author. 
Again,  "An  account,"  he  observes,  '*  of  the  moral  and  social 
qualities  of  the  Indian  islanders  may  be  conveniently  arranged 
under  the  three  heads  of  their  virtues,  their  weaknesses,  and  meir 
vices;  and  the  whole  may  be  summed  up  by  an.  estimate  of  their 
character  in  their  domestic,  social,  and  political  relations.  To 
begin  with  their  virtues,"  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  49.  Now  if  the  whofe 
might  have  been  summed  up,  as  we  shrewdly  suspect  it  might 
;have  been,  in  that  estimate,  (for  their  character  in  the  domestic, 
social,  and  political  relations,  being,  philosophically  speaking, 
the  same,  must  include  their  virtues  and  their  vices)  why  has  he 
^inflicted  upon  us  the  torture  of  so  much  superfluous  arrange- 
ment ?  It  is  thisjargon  of  analysis,  this  cacoSthes  distrihuendi 
which  gives  an  effect  to  Mr.  Crawfurd's  book  intolerably  heavy. 
It  is  in  all  writings  an  unworkman-like  thing  to  betray  as  it 
were  their  seams  and  sutures.  Even  in  those  disquisitions 
^lyhich  are  professedly  didactic,  and  therefore  require  a  minute 
analysis,  it  ought  to  be  concealed  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
precision  and  clearness.  We  say  this  in  the  tone  of  admonition 
jather  than  rebuke,  trusting  that  in  a  future  edition  Mr.  Craw- 
furd  will  solicitously  avoid  these  fatiguing  distributions. 

The  Indian  Archipelago  is  the  largest  group  of  islands  in  the 
Vorld.  From  the  western  extremity  of  Sumatra  to  the  parallel 
of  the  Arabe  islands,  its  length  extends  to  forty  degrees  of  lon- 
^tude,  and  its  breadth  to  mirty  degrees  of  latitude,  from  thfe 
parallel  of  11®  South  to  19®  North.  It  is  centrically  situated 
with  respect  to  the  civilized  nations  of  Asia,  and  lies  in  th6 
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•direct  route  of  the  maritime  intercouffe  between  them;    Tetl 
days''  sail  carries  a  ship  from  China  to  the  centrioat  porttoa  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  it  is   not  more  than  a  fifteen  dayft*^^ 
voyage    from  Hindustan.      It   contains  three   islands*    tils 
largest  in  ^e  globe/ Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  Sumatra,  cmd 
of  a  smaller  extent  Java  and  the  Malagar  peninsular,  Celebes^ 
Xuconia,  and  Mindanao,  and  of  a  still  inferior  size,  sixteen, 
xeckoning  from  the  westward,  Bali,  Lambok,  Sa^bawa,  &c. 
&c.  Besides  these  there  are  discernible  in  the  map  a  vast  num* 
ber  of  minute  isles  and  islets.    The  whole  of  the  Archipelt^o 
is  within  the  tropics,  and,  excepting  the  Philippines,  within  ten 
degrees  of  each  side  of  the  line.    There  is  therefore  a  great 
imiformity  of  climate  and  products.     In  common  with  other 
tropical  countries,  it  is  hot,  moist,  and  abounds  in  luxuriaiit 
vegetation.    The  mountains  are  volcanic,  and  every  island  is 
nearly  covered  with  deep  and  stupendous  forests.    It  is  cha- 
racterized also  by  its  periodic^  winds,  and  the  rapidity  wit& 
which  its  seas  are  navigated.     The  most  abject  races  are  hunt- 
ers ;  the  shepherd  state  cannot  exist,  there  being  no  plains  for 
pasturage.    Their  migrations  are  by  water,  and  "  then  boatis 
^nd  canoes,"  says  Mr.  Crawford,  '*  are  to  these  islanders  :wha:t 
the  camel,  the  horse,  and  the  ox,  are  to  the  wandering  Arab 
and  Tartar.'' 

Mr.'Crawfurd  states  two  important  facts  regarding  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  the  inhabitants.    There  are  an  aboriginal  feir  or 
brown  race,  arid  an  aboriginal  negro  race ;  and  the  second  fact 
relates  to  the  influence  of  food  in  forming  the  character  of  the 
diflerent  races.    He  then  informs  us,  that  main  seems  never  to 
"have  made  a  progress  in  improvement  when  feeding  on  inferior 
grains,  farinaceous  roots,  on  fruits,  or  on  the  pith  of  trees,  and 
fliat  no  country  has  produced  a  great  or  civilized  race, but  a 
country  which  by  its  fertility  is  capable  of  yielding  a  supply  of 
farinaceous  grain  of  the  first  quality.  Then  he  tells  us,  with  in- 
finite gravity,  that  spices  and  gums,  gold  and  gems,  have  no 
tendency  to  promote  civilization;  and  in  illustration  of  these 
positions,  he  assures  us,  that  it  is. the  country  of  the  cannibals  ; 
that  Sumatra  produces  gold  and  frankincense;    that  the  in- 
Kabitants  of  the  Spice  Ismnds  never  acquired  the  use  of  letters. . 
S^uch  are  the  facts,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them,  which  he  hsJi 
Mveloped  in  a  cloud  of  unmecming  words,  and  rendered  .stili 
more  unintelligible  by  his  absurd  and  senseless  analysis :  diey 
are,  in  truth,  not  facts  at  all,  but  two  very  questionable  ^eorie^ 
resting  upon  an  induction,  whidn  is  not  even  plausible  or  spe* 
cious. 
^What  does  he  mean  by  aboriginal  and  indigenous^  words  so 
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p^rbetaally  used  by  him?  That  the  populatioH  of  the  ifttoncU 
took  place  at  a  remote  period,  we  are  willing  to  admit;  but  mf> 
indigenous  or  aboriginal  population  implies  something  more, 
and  IS  an  hypothesis  whoUy  repugnant  .to  the  only  rational  ex^ 
plication  oi  the  problem,  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Hebrew 
accoujp^  of  the  creation.  All  tradition^yarious  physical  pheno^ 
inena,  the  opinicms  of  the  most  intelligent  Greek  authors,  th^ 
unknown  inrigin  of  the  most  abstruse  sciences^  and  their  ac-* 
knowledged  transmission  fropi  nation  to  nation,  conspire  to  esta*" 
jblish  the  fact  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth  by  an  universal  migra* 
tion  from  one  stock,  indigenous  and  aboriginal  tribes,  there^ 
fore,  are  a  solecism  in  lapguage  and  in  philosophy.  The  Java- 
nese, for  instance  (we  havie  better  authority  than  Mr.  Craw, 
fytd's  for  the  opinion)^  exhibit  traces  of  their  origin  from  aTar^ 
tar  stock,  and,  according  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  still  retain  so 
striking  an  affinity  in  flieir  uss^es  and  customs  as  to  warrant 
the  hypothesis  that  the  tide  of  population  originally  flowed  to* 
wards  the  islands  from  that  part  ot  the  continent  lying  between 
Siam  %nd  China;  and  we  heartily  concur  in  another  opinion  of 
the  same  intelligent  author*  that  '*  the  striking  resemblance  in 
person^  feature,  languf^e,  and  customs,  which  prevails  through 
the  whole  Ari^hipelogo,  justifies  tiie  conclusion  that  its  origimU 
population  issued  m>m  the  stune  somrce."  But,  besides  the  evi- 
dence of  a  Tartar  origin,  the  milder  lineaments  of  an  Hindu 
affinity  are  to  be  traced  not  only  in  Java,  which  was  the  refuse 
of  a  laige  portion  of  an  ingenious  and  highly  cultivated  people 
fr<mi  the  peninsula  of  mnduf^tan,  but  in  the  other  islands  of 
the  Archipdbgo^  lHom  the  Tartars  and  Chinese  have  obviously 
9iie  oommcm  oHg^*  but:  it  is  totally  distinjot  from  that  of  the 
Hindoos,  Persians,  or  Arabs.  But  the  separate  continuance  iof 
two  distinct  races  in  the.siMna  country  is  by  no  means  an  un* 
qommoi^  occurrence^  For  instance,  two  distinct  people  inhabit 
the  country  of  Nepml ;  *  one  of  these  classes  is  composed  of 
the  two  superior  classes  of  Hindus,  the  Brahmins,  and  the 
Cshatrias ;  the  other  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Kewars. 
But  though  nearly  identii^ed  by  manners  and  superstitions  with 
the^  Hindu  class,  they  retain  m  their  physical  conformation, 
their  colour  and  countc^iaBees,  the  most  indubitable  marks  of  a 
Chinese  extraction.  When,  dierefore,  Mr.  Crawfurd  tells  us 
that  there  are  two  ahoriginal  races  of  himian  beings  inhabiting 
the  Indian  islands,  and  that  this  is  the  only  portion  of  the  globi 
which  pieaents  the  phenomenon,  he  mistakes  the  &ct :  tor  if 
by  aboriginal  he  meaas^  the  earUest  population  that  can  be 
traced,  distinct  aboriginal  races  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts 

'       >  Mill  I  I         I     M  ^ 
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oF  t^e  globe,  jmrticuli^lv'  in  tlie  soatkem  txttemiiy  of  Afriea«. 
We  eaji*  hardly  Tmagine  tfcat  Mr.  Cratwftird  uses'  Ae  word  tbort- 
ginal  in  the  same  sense  as  !^e  Athenians  applied  to  themselveH^ 
Sie  phrase  of  canvxjhns.  But  in  a  scientific  ^atise  we  may  be 
flowed  to  expect  a  philosophical  precision  of  lanpiage.  The 
first  population  of  coimtries  without  the  use  of  fetters,  or  of 
4W)Uiitries  to  whidi  they  have  been  only  recently  iffipotted,  mu«C 
be  ahrays  involved  in  obscurity.  But  it  is  an  interesting  pro- 
Mem  ;*^4aid  to  apply  to  it  sudi  words  as  indigenous  and  abotw 
ginal,  is  like  the  Indian's  solution  of  the  creation^  vrhich  wetA 
tkO  fiirther  than  the  tortoise. 

•  T%re  second  fact,  as  he  calls  it,  but  which  we  term  a  Aeory,  i» 
still  more  disputable.  There  can  be  no  necessary  connexion 
between  the  civilisation  of  man  and  the  grain  upon  ^hiek  be 
feeds.  The  truth  is,  that  by  a  confusion  in  reasonmg,  tlie  effect 
is  substituted  for  the  cause.  Tlie  cultivvition  '*  of  fkrinaceoufl 
grain  of  the  first  qudity/'  or  to  put  it  m  plainer  language,  of 
j4ce  and  wheat,  instead  of  feeding  on  roots  or  ihe  j^th  of  trees 
implies  a  certain  progress  m  the  arts  and  inventions  of  life* 
**  Civilization  originated/*  says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  '*  in  the  West, 
where  are  situated  the  countries  capable  of  prodiHjing  com,. 
Man  is  there  most  improved.'*  True,  the  cultivation  of  com 
infers  improvement ;  and  mankind  must  have  already  attained 
many  of  the  most  usefiil  inventions  of  life,  before  agriculture 
can  have  made  any  progress  ainong  them.  As  the  position 
is  stated  by  Mr.<]Jrawfurd,  the  varidas  degrees  of  tivtlization 
in  tile  islands  are  attributed  to  tibe  difierent  foods  on  which 
tiiey  subsist.  .       . 

Having  noticed  ihese  approximfttieiis  to  absurdity  *<and  we 
have  noticed  them  oi^ly  as  WemisAes  in  a  work  otherwise  va- 
ItiaMe  and  interesting,)  we  shall  follow'  Mr.  Orawftnrd  into  5t 
few  only  erf"  the  details  comprised  in  his  three  volumes.  For  a 
people  below  the  middle  size  of  Europeans,  and  living  alm^t 
wholly  on  a  vegetable  diet,  the  Indian  islanders  are  strofi^ 
and  athletic,  slow  indeed  but  persevering.  Porteis  in  Javi 
ean  carry  a  load  for  several  successive  days,  thirty  miles  each 
day,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  They  are  defoctire 
in  cleanliness  ;  bathing^  indeed  frequently,  but  rather  for  enjoy- 
ment than  ablution;  They  rarely  change  their  garments,  whicH 
are  charged  witfi  animal  effluvia,  and  their  Iwiir  is  proftiije^ 
**  populous.*'  The  disgusting  spectacle  of  a  drunkard  is  rarely 
exhioited ;  tfcough  (in  Java  particulariy)  tiiey  sometba^s^rink 
heattily.  Th6  general  introduction  of  Mohammedanssm  mudt 
have  greatly  restrained  the  propensity  of  those  unciviHaed  tribes 
to  spirituous  Hquors;  for  it  is  only  in  Java  that  th^  are  ever 
used  to  excess.    They  possess  courage  but 'rather  of  the  pas* 
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mpm  disoi  oClfte  active  .kind*  Barei^  tometimes  ronftet  theit 
toads  o£ d«spiQrate  vftlour,  almofit  borderii)^  on  inflanity.  Thejr 
»e  of  narrow  capacities ;  Uieir  memories  treacherous,  their  ima«% 
giaadona  childi»i^  No  man  can  tell  his  own  wt»  nor  the  datae 
of  any  event.  '^  If  a  peasant,''  «ays  Mr.  Crawtuid*  ^^  has  been 
present  at  a  murder,  or  robbery » and  is  examined  ten  days  after^ 
wards  in.a  court  of  justice,  the  probability  is  diat  he  can  nei-* 
tiler  tell  the  hour  of  the  day,  nor  even  the  day  when  it  took 
place,  still  less  give  a  dear  account  of  the  tomsaction.'' 
.  Yet  they  are  not  uniformly  defici^at  in  understanding;  and 
Mr.  Gi»wturd  gives  the  following  testimony  in  &Tour  of  dn«a 
•bvanesc  fanily  with  wbk^  he  was  acqwatcad : 

*'  Of  the  Javanese  my  intimate  knowledge  of  them  entitles  me  to 
apetik  more  distinctly.  They  have  an  abundant  share  of  laudable 
enriosity»  and  an  anxious  desire  for  knowledge.  The  influence  of  this 
dMO'Scter  was  most  rismarkaliiy  disji^yed  in  the  fomily  of  Admanggphi 
ebtef  of  theprovlneeof  Samarang,  a  man,  for  vi^onr  of  undeiatandin^ 
for  sagacity  and  JnteUigenQe>  far  sii^perior  lo  all  his  oouatrymoi,  Tliis 
respectable  cbieftaiQ  l^towed  the  most  uuwearied  aUeittton  upon  the 
education  of  .1^  whole  family.  H»  wife,  borixaprinces^^  whomi  ac^ 
cording  the  cuatom  of  the.  country,  he  espoused  while  yet  a  girl,  h^ 
educated,  to  make  him  a  rational  and  equal  companion,  and  both  she 
and  his  three  daughters  made  proficiency  in  Arabic  literature,  and 
were  skilled  in  that  of  their  own  country.  Two  of  his  sons,  upon 
whom  he  had  bestowed  all  the  education  that  Java  could  affbrd,  were 
sent  by  lam  to  an  fingltsh  seminary  in  Calcutta,  m^r  Che  protection 
ef  die  kce  lamented  Earl  of  Minto,,  where  they  made  surprising  pro^ 
gresB.  The  eldest,  Riuien  Salek^  a  youth  aboat  nateen,  read  and 
wrote  the  English,  famgui^e  whh  ftcility  and  pvopriety,  and,  with  the 
help  of  a  fine  ear,  acqmred  so  accmata  a  pronuncaalion,  that  hi*  hua* 
Mage  ooidd  not  eanly  be  discerned /rom  that  of  a  w«M^ducated  £ng* 
fish  youth.  That  this  was  not  a  mere  meofaanioal  acquirement,  vas 
satisfaotorily  prored  by  the  good  sense  an4  aouteneys  of  his  d»swfm* 
lions ;  and  it  nnist  be  acknowledged,  tbat»  upon  the  whole,  he  afforded 
a  most  flaittering  and  interesting  example  of  what  a  liberal  education 
Hi%lvl  efcct  upon  the  character  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  islands**' 
(Vol.  1.  p.  47—49.) 

They  are  honourably  distinguished  from  all  Asiatic  nations  by 
h  regard  for  truth :  perjury  in  their  courts  of  justice  is  very  rare. 
The.  prisoner  himself  often  makes  a  complete  confession,  ag^a* 
vating  rather  than  extenuating  his  own  delinquency.  They 
make  but  poor  eourtiem,  but  a^  graiteful  for  kindness.  They 
are  bold  m  their  demaiids  of  justiee,  which  generrily  begin 
thus:  "  I  have  been  wronged  :  I  will  not  submit  to  it:  I  de* 
mand  justice.''  Except  in  war,  they  are  humane  and  gentle. 
Their  language  is  not  vituperative.  The  harshest  words  are 
''  goaf'  and  "  hviSeio'/'  words  ^equivalent  to  goose  or  a55  with 
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Qs.  Hospitality  is  universally  practised.  Hie  writer  ei  D«b^ 
pier's  Voyages*  says  that  "  the  citizens  of  Mindanao  came  fre- 
quently to  invite  our  men  to  their  houses.  It  was  a  Ime  time 
since  any  of  us  had  received  feuch  friendships  and  therefore  wc 
were  the  more  readily  drawn  to  accept  their  kindness.  Nay, 
the  very  poorest  and  meanest  of  us  could  hardly  pass  die  streets 
but  we  were  even  haled  in  by  force  to  their  houses,  though 
their  treats  were  but  mean,  viz.  tobacco  or  betel-nut,  or  a  little 
spiced  water/*  The  point  of  honour  is  religiously  observed* 
Every  man  has  arms  in  his  hands  to  avenge  hjs  private  quarrel. 
A  blow  is  never  tolerated.  The  kris  is  ready  to  expiate  the 
insult.  The  result  is  an  abstinence  from  aggression,  a  reserved 
demeanour,  and  an  universal  politeness. 

They  are  credulous  and  superstitious,  believing  in  dreams^ 
omens,  fortunate  and  unlucky  days,  sorcery,  charms,  philtres, 
and  relics.  Every  forest,  and  mountain,  and  cavern,  is  inhabited 
by  an  invisible  being.  They  are  addicted  to  external  show.  They 
judge  (we  fear  that  more  civilized  counties  adopt  the  same  esti- 
mate) a  man's  greatness  by  his  trappings  and  decorations,  or  the 
number  of  his  retinue.  Mr.  Marsden  states,  that  the  Sun^trans 
consider  that  we  have  degenerated  from  our  ancestors,  because 
our  men  do  not  wear  fall-bottomed  wigs  and  laced  coat^^  nor 
our  women  hooped  petticoats  and  high  head-dresses.  Sam- 
pler gives  a  ludicrous  anecdote  of  this  part  of  their  character : 

**  Amo9g  the  rest  of  our  men  that  did  use  to  dance  before  tbe  gene- 
ral there  was  one  John  Thacker,  a  seaman,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  had  learnt  to  dance  at  Wapping.  This  man  bad  a 
pretty  good  suit  of  clothes.  The  general  •i^>po8ed  by  his  garb  and 
dancing  that  he  was  of  noble  extraction^  and  asked  one  of  our  men  if 
he  did  not  guess  aright.  The  map  told  him  he  was  in  the  risfat,  and 
that  most  of  our  ship's  company  were  of  noUe  extraction ;  that  they 
came  abroad  onlv  to  see  the  wcnrld,  but  that  those  who  had  only  mean 
clothes  were  only  common  seamen.  After  this  the  general  showed 
much  respect  to  those  who  had  fine  clothes,  especially  to  John  Thacker, 
till  Captain  Swan  came  to  know  the  business,  and  marred  all»  unde« 
ceiving  the  general  by  drubbing  the  nobleman.*' 

Notwithstanding  our  circumscribed  limits,  we  cannot  forbear 
extracting  what  Mr.  Crawfiird  tells  us  about  mucks,  in  addition 
to  that  wnich  has  been  communicated  on  this  curious  subject 
by  others. 

**  A  mudc  means  cenerdiy  an  act  of  desperation,  in  which  the  in- 
dividual or  indi?iduiu$  deyole  their  lives,  with  few  or  no  chances  of 
success^  for  the.  gratifici^on  of  their  revenge.  Sometimes  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  individual  who  has  offered  the  injury;  at  other  times  it  is 
indiscriminate,  and  the  enthusiast,  with  a  low  aberriation  of  reason^ 

•  Dsinpier^t  y^H«*>  Y^^*  1 -^  99i. 
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muSU  alike  tbe.guiky  andlheioiioceal.  QojOth^r.offOMioiig,  again, 
ihe  oppressor  eacap^s,  and, the  muck  consIsU  Jn  the  oppressed  pai:$y'a 
faking  the  lives  ot  those  dearf^t  to  hiniy  apd  then  his  own,  that  they 
wd  he  may  be  freed  from  soine  insupportable  oppression  and  cruelty. 
Iji  the  year  1812»  the  Bugis  slave  of  a  Creole  Dutch  woman  at  Sura- 
baya in  Java  ran  a  muck  of  this  last  kind.  His  wife,  who  had  been 
inore  particularly  the  object  of  the  cruelty  of  the  mistress,  he  first  put 
to  death,  and  after  her  his  three  children.  With  the  youngest  infant 
he  rushed  out  into  the  street,  holding  the  bloody  axe,  with  which  he 
^ad  perpetrated  the  first  murders,  in  his  hand;  and,  in  the  presence  of 
two  English  gentlemen,  decapitated  the  infant,  ofi  which  he  threw  the 
weapon  from  him  into  the  neighbouring  canal,  and  surrendered  him* 
eelf  to  the  gentlemen,  begging  them  to  take  his  life*  The  Indiaa 
islanders  apply  the  word  muck  to  the  charge  of  Europeans  with  the 
bayonet,  but  this  arises  from  their  associating  it  with  the  partial  charges 
made  now  and  then  in  their  own  mode  of  warfare,  bv  a  few  devoted 
and  insulated  individuals,  and  which  are  real  acts  of  desperation,  la 
which  the  calculation  of  success  i$  quite  overbalanced  by  that  of  failure* 
**  The  most  frequent  mucks,  by  far,  are  those  in  which  the  desper- 
ado assails  indiscriminately  friend  and  foe,  and  in  which,  with  did^ 
bevelled  hair  and  frantick  look,  he  murders  or  wounds  all  he  meets, . 
without  distinction,  until  he  be  himself  killed, — falls  exhausted  by  losa 
of  blood, — or  is  secured  by  the  application  of  certain  forked  instru- 
ments, with  which  experience  has  suggested  the  necessitv  of  opposing 
those  who  run  a  muck,  and  with  which,  therefore,  the  officers  of  police 
are  always  furnished.  One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  attend- 
ing these  acts  of  criminal  desperation,  is  the  apparently  unpremedi- 
tated, and  always  the  sudden  and  unexpected  manner  m  which  they 
are  undertaken.  The  desperado  discovers  his  intention  neither  by 
his  gestures,  his  speech,  nor  his  features,  and  the  first  warning  is  the 
drawing  of  the  kris,  the  wild  shout  which  accompanies  it,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  work  of  death.  In  1814,  a  chief  of  Celebes 
surrendered  himself  to  the  British,  and  a  party  of  their  allies  headed  by 
a  chief  He  was  disarmed  and  placed  under  a  guard,  in  a  comfortable 
habitation,  and  the  hostile  chief  kept  htm  compan}^  during  the  night. 
His  kris  was  lying  on  a  table  at  a  little  distance  ,from  him.  About 
12  o'clock  at  liight,  while  engaged  in  conversation,  he  suddenly  started 
from  his  seat,  ran  to  his  kris,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  it,  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  his  companion,  who,  having  superior  strength^ 
returned  a  mortal  stab.  The  retainers  o^  the  prisoner,  who  were  with- 
out, hearing  what  was  going  on  within,  attaclced  those  of  the  friendly 
.  ^liief  and  the  European  centinels  with  great  courage,  and  would  have 
mastered  them,  had  not  the  officer  of  the  guard  rushed  out  with  his 
drawn  sword,  and  overpowered  those  who  were  engaged  with  them. 
When  he  entered  the  apartment  where  the  chiefs  were,  he  found  the 
captive  chief  expiring,  leaning  on  the  arm  and  supported  by  the  knee 
df  his  opponent,  who,  with  his  drawn  dagger  over  him,  waited  to  give 
him,  if  necessary,  an  additional  stab. 

.   ^'  In  the  year  181^,  the  very  day  on  which  the  fortified  palace  of 
tbeaultanof  Java  w^stormj^^i^  certain  petty  qhief,  a  favourite  of  the 
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aad  was  eetiTat  in  the  caane  of  the  day,  io  omntrng  into  dfacttte 
ittccessfal  mcaaorei  pwsoed  Amt  the  pae^^eatiofi  or  the  cooofirj.  At 
iugbt  he  was,  with  many  odier  Jaraneee,  hospitaUy  reeeif«d  into  lilt 
vpacions  house  of  the  chief  of  the  dilnese,  and  afipeared  to  be  pm^ 
fecHy  satisfied  with  tlie  new  order  ef  things.  The  bo  we  was  i^eotdt 
by  a  strong  gtiard  of  Sepoys.  At  night,  withoat  aav  wwrmaf ,  b^ 
itarting  from  his  sleep,  he  commenced  hafock,  and,  before  ho  had 
lost  his  own  life,  lulled  and  woanded  a  great  number  of  peraons,  cbietif 
his  cooatrymen,  who  were  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment  wkh  liifii^ 
I  arrived  at  the^t  a  few  seconds  after  this  tragical  a&ir,  and  Ibottd 
it>  as  is  4isiud  <m  aoch  occasions,  a  very  difficult  matter  to  obtain  m 
tme  account  of  an  affair  in  its  own  nature  sufficienlly  Jtimnge  aad  tttt» 
accoun^ible.  It  was  only  after  a  time  tbi^  the  reid  circumstances  «a 
DOW  narrated  transpired. 

**  AtUioi^h  we  cannot  always  be  sure  when  an  a^ack  of  tbis  m^iiM 
is  to  be  made,  one  thing  we  may  be  certun  of,  that  whenever  an  Indiftft 
islander  h  placed,  with  arms  in  bis  hm^  in  a  situation  where  be 
thinks  his  life  or  bis  honoar  in  danger,  the  chances  are,  that  he  will 
devote  himself,  to  be  avenged  of  those  be  deems  bis  oppressors,  totaSy 
regardless  ef  aM  oonseqnences.  In  oar  mterooi»«e  with  them  we  must 
always  be  prepared  for  such  a  result,  and  the  natives  are  themsei^ 
so  fally  aware  of  this  feature  of  chsHracter,  that  the  very  first  st€» 
taken  with  a  priaaner,  however  ttivial  his  ol^ace,  Is  to  disairm  ym*'* 
(V^J.p*  66—70.) 

Hit  islanders^  like  the  inhabitants  of  flie  Asiatic  continei^ 
are  universally  addicted  to  chewing  the  areca  and  betel,  which 
are  words  ascribed  by  Mr.  Ciawfiird  to  the  Telinga  language, 
but  in  fact  are  derived  from  the  TanokuL  He  preparation  con* 
aists  in  the  aromatic  leaf  of  a  ^eciea  of  p^per  vine;  a  small 
<j[uantity  of  terra  ja^xmica,  an  agreeable  astringent;  a  small  por* 
tion  of  quicklime ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  areoa  pahn.  Whea  it 
is  masticated,  and  mixed  with  .the  aaliva,  it  ccdours  with'  a 
dMp  crimaon.  red  the  mouth,  tiie  teeth,  and  gums,  Asid 
thia  loathsome  tin^  is  considered  as  a  considerable  impriiHne*- 
ment  of  female  charms^  The  nse  of  tobacco  was  probably 
introdaced  by  tl^  Dutch;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  neiliter 
Pigafetta,  Drake,  nw  Cayendish,  mention  the  nse  of  that 
narcotic  amongst  the  islanders.  They  are  also  derotedly  ad- 
di9ted  to  the  use  of  opium;  but  they  invariafalv  smdfee  instead 
of  eating  or  chewing  tnis  deleterious  drug*  Tney  seeth  it  in  ^ 
copper  vessel^  and  ooil  it  again  -when  it  has  be^  cleared  by 
atnuning.  Than  the  km^mu  leal  is  wxed  wiith  it  in  ssch « 
quantity  as  to  ahaerii  the  whole;  fmAy.  having  m^At  it  upinta 
pills,  they  put  one  of  them  into  a^aaaall  t«be,  that  projects  frbaa. 
^  P^»  apjpfy  the  tube  to  a  l^unp,  imd  voUsoln^  it  at  omb  whiff. 
The  smokie  w^oot  ^amitted  by  the  mo«ilh,  but  through  dM  tfoa^ 
trils,  and  sometimes  by  the  ears  and  eyes. 
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Their  fa^^^mrile  amusttDO^ads  are^cts,  coofe^&ditnig,  qmik 
^hiing,  and  &e  combats  of  larger  animals ;  but  &eirprineiptl 
delight  is  in  a  battle  between  tzi/o  warlike  crickets,  on  the  result  of 
which  they  lay  considerable  bets.  The  little  animals  a.re  eic- 
-cited  to  the  combat  by  the  titillation  of  a  blade  of  grass,  jpttdt- 
dously  applied  to  their  noses.  'We  cite  the  descnption  of  a 
-comhBt  between  the  tiger  and  the  buffalo. 

^  Other  diverBionSf  depending  on  the  conrage  or  ferooHy  of  antmalst 
^and  independent  of  play,  are  common.  Among  the  Javanese^  the 
most  iDteresting  of  these  is  the  combat  of  the  tiger  and  btifiUo.  The 
buffalo  of  the  Indian  isl^ds  is  an  animd  of  great  sise  and  strength^ 
and  of  no  contemptible  courage;  for  he  is  an  ovo'match  for  the  ro^al 
tiger,  hardly  ever  ^ling  to  come  off  Victorious  in  the  ficht  with  hun» 
It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no  smidl  satis&otion  m  seeing  thi» 
peaceful  and  docile  animal  destroy  his  ferocioas  and  savage  enemy* 
Neither  are  possessed  of  much  active  oomrage ;  the  ttger,  imieed,  is  a 
coward,  and  fights  only  perfidiondy,  or  through  necessity.  On  this 
account,  it  is  necesisary  to  confine  them  within  very  narrow  liimts,  and 
farther,  to  goad  them  by  various  contrivances.  A  strong  cagc^  of  a 
circular  fbrm,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  high,  partly 
covered  at  the  top,  is  for  this  purpose  constructed,  by  driving  HdkeB 
into  the  ground,  which  are  secured  by  being  interwoven  with  Mmboo* 
The  bufiklo  is  first  introduced,  and  rae  tiger  let  in  afterwards  from  aa 
aperture.  The  first  rencounter  is  usaaMy  tremendous;  the  bnfiblo  ie 
the  assailwit,  and  his  attempt  is  to  crush  his  antagonist  to  death  i^aiast 
tike  strong  walls  of  the  cage,  in  which  he  frequently  succeeds.  The 
tiger,  soon  convinced  of  the  superior  strengtii  of  his  antisgonist,  en^ 
deavours  to  avoid  him,  and  when  he  cannot  do  so,  springs  insidioudr 
opon  his  head  and  neck.  In  the  first  combat  of  this  nature  to  which 
I  was  witness  the  bui^o,  at  the  very  first  effort,  broke  his  antsM^ 
nist's  ribs  against  the  cage,  and  he  dropped  down  dead.  Tlie  buffiilc» 
ii  not  always  so  fortunate.  I  have  seen  a  powerful  tiger  hold  hioa 
down,  thrown  upon  his  knees,  for  many  seconds;  and  in  a  few  in« 
sCanoes,  he  is  so  torn  with  wounds  that  he  must  be  withdrawn,  and  a 
fresh  one  introduced.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  however,  tha 
buffido  is  the  victor*  Afler  the  first  onset,  there  is  little  satisfaction 
In  the  combat;  for  the  miimals,  having  experienced  each  other'* 
strength  and  ferocity,  are  reluctant  to  engage,  and  the  practices  used 
10  goad  them  to  a  renewal  of  the  fight  are  abominable.  The  tiger  is 
roused  by  firebrands  and  boiltog  water,  aad  the  buffiEilo,  by  pounng 
anon  his  hide  a  potent  infusion  ai  capsicum^  and  by  the  applieatioa 
ar  a  moss  poisonous  nettle,  (^imr^u,)  a  single  touch  of  which  would 
threw  the  strongest  human  fimae  mto  ailaver/'  (Yd.  L  p.  15, 16.) 

In  addition  to  the  information  given  us  by  Sir  S^tamford 
Baffles  on  the  curious  topic  of  the  Javanese  drama,  Mr.  Craw-* 
iurd  commuoiqates  the  following  particulars ; 

^<  Among  the  Javanese  there  are  no*  dramatic  wri^nas;  there  is  na 
stage,  an^aaatleintaiasceniediie^cm*   Theactiaglcaftwokindi^ 
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ift  «qQal  esteem  motw^  the  people  tlmniehrec^  one  eontMing  in  the 
perfotminoe  of  Itfki^  actors,  and  the  other  in  that  of  puppeU.  The 
first  sometimes  exhibit  without  masks,  but  much  mere  frequently  with 
them.  They  are  invariably  men,  for  women  never  perform.  The 
second  are  of  two  kinds,  one  consisting  of  ordinary  puppets,  much  in^- 
ferior,  in  ingenuity,  to  those  among  ourselves,  and  the  other  of  certain 
scenic  shadows,  which  are  peculiar  and  national.  These  last  are 
monstrous  and  grotesqUe  figures,  of  about  twenty  inches  long,  cut 
out  of  a  stiff  untanned  buffido  hide,  and  commonly  very  highly  gilt 
and  painted.  .  In  the  representation  they  are  moved  by  the  prompter 
behind  an  oblong  screen,  of  ordinary  white  cloth,  rendered  translu- 
cent by  having  a  lamp  suspended  behind. 

*^  All  their  acting  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  pantomime,  for». 
even  in  the  most  perfect  e.^hibitions,  there  is  little  dialogue.  £ach 
player  does  not  study  his  part,  or,  at  least,  get  it  by  heart;  but  the 
little  he  says  he  furnishes  unpremeditated,  as  his  recollection  of  the 
story,  OP  his  fkncy,  may  assist  him. 

"  The  great  mover  in  the  drama,  whether  mock  or  real,  is  thc^ 
prompter,  or  dalang,  as  he  is  called  in  the  native  language.  This  per- 
son's office  is  very  inadequately  described  by  calling  him  the  prompter  ; 
he  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  drama,  and  his  functions  are  better  depicted 
by  comparing  him  to  our  ancient  bards  or  minstrels.  He  sits  full  in 
front  of  the  audience,  holding  before  him  one  of  the  common  metrical 
romances,  from  which,  in  tlie  chaunting  accents  of  the  East^  he  re- 
peats, before  the  interlocutors  commence  acting,  the  narrative  of  what 
they  have  to  perform.  This  practice  he  perseveres  in  from  the  be^* 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  play.  He  does  .the  same  thing  with  the  scenic 
shadows,  seldom  venturing,  however,  to  furnish  a  dialogue  for  the 
puppets. 

^*  From  this  account  of  the  Javanese  drama,  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  a  play  or  piece  is  not  intended  to  be  a  skilful  and  interesting  re* 
presentation  of  the  real  business  of  the  world,  or  of  human  passions,, 
enjoyments,  and  sufferings,  but  the'  simple  and  artless  relation  of  ale 
common  tale,  some  of  the  most  prominent  adventures  of  which  are 
dramatized  in  the  representation,  while  the  principal  stream,  o^  ther 
narrative  is  cooducteo  by  the  relation  of  the  bard. 

>*  The  acting,  consistent  enough  with  the  manners  of  the  people,  i» 
heavy  and  monotonous.  There  is  no  life  nor  action  in  it,  and  nothing 
natural.  The  players  dance  instead  of  walking,  and  when  they  speak,, 
it  is  in  a  counterfeit  and  fictitious  tone  of  voice,  hardly,  in  short,  in 
the  accents  of  human  beings.  Their  dresses  are  characteristic  and 
proper,  generally  in  the  ancient  costume  of  the  country,  suitid)ly  to. 
the  parts  they  have  to  perform.  A  full  band  of  Javanese  mosict  vol 
the  manner  of  a  chorus,  constantly  accompanies  every  kind  of  acting. 
.  **  The  subjects  of  the  Javanese  drama  are  the  Hindu  legends  of  the 
Ramayana  and  Mahabarat,  and  those  of  the  fabulous  periods  of  their 
own  history.  The  empire  of  custom,  so  arbitrary  among  all  barba- 
rians, renders  it  a  rule  not  to  be  transgressed,  that  the  performance 
by  scenic  shadows  iliould  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  repredenta- 
^nl  of  Hindu  stor}*;  the  true  acting  to  the  most  ancient  portion  A 
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tkMT  owa,  ]c?ge»cUuy  htstoiy*  and  tb^  ^ordinary  pyppetndiaw  lo  the 
more  modern. 

.  **  Besides  the  more  regular  drapiatic  entertainments  now  alluded  to^. 
there  are  two  others  occasionallv  introduced,  in  the  manner  of  inter-* 
ludesy  between  the  scenes  of  the  more  regular  performances,  which 
afibrd  more  amusement  to  the  stranger.  One  is  an  exhibition  of  buf- 
foonery, which  I  have  seen  so  well  acted  as  to  afibrd  much  merriment. 
The  only  personages  who  can  bejacetious^  by  the  rules  of  the  Javanese 
driima,  are  Sihnar  and  Bagong,  the  redoubted  friends  and  servants  of 
Aijuna  and  Rama.  The  actmg  of  the  persons  who  represent  these 
characters  is  less  constrained,,  more  bustling,  and  more  natural  tliaa 
that  of  any  others.  So  much .  drollery  is  frequently  displayed  as  to^ 
convince  us  that  the  Javanese  have  considerable  copaic  powers;  and 
that,  if  the  sphere  of  their  acting  were  enlarged,  and  their  talent 
cultivated,  they  might  make  excellent  comic  actors.''  (Vol.  i.  p.  127 — 
130.) 

The  Chinese,  of  all  foreign  settlers,  are  the  most  numerous 
in  the  Archipelago.  They  are  enterpriring,  keen,  laborious,  sen- 
sual, pusillanimous,  and  very  expert  and  dexterous  in  trade.  They 
Eave  imported  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  continent,  and  are  the 
best  workers  in  iron  and  wood.  They  generally  come  from 
Canton  and  Fokien,  and  are  principally  settled  in  Java,  Borneo,, 
and  Penaug.  The  Dutch  and  Spaniards  are  the  only  European 
colonists.  Stavorinus  and  several  modem  travellers  have  fur* 
nished  us  with  pictures  of  the  Dutch  manners  in  Java.  Com- 
modore Roggervein  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of  those  colonists 
in  1722 ;  and  it  appears  that  they  are  not  in  a  much  better  con- 
dition, as  to  manners  or  morals,  at  present. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Crawfurd  through  his  laborious  ac- 
count of  the  architecture,  arts,  and  manufactures  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. We  smiled  when  we  came  to  his  chapter  on  dress  j 
all  his  rage  for  analysis  rushes  upon  him,  and  he  tells  us  that 

*'  Under  the  head  of  dress,  must  not  only  be  included  the  manner 
of  clothing  for  necessity  or  comfort,  but  such  fantastic  and  ei^travagant 
practices  as  the  Indian  islanders  have  recourse  to,  with  the  view  of 
embeltishtng  or  beautifying  their  persons.  <  I  shall  consider,'  he  says^ 
^  this  curious  subject  under  three  heads.  1.  Such  parts  of  dress  as  are 
connected  with  utility  or  comfort.  2.  The  extrinsic  portion  of  dress, 
which  relates  wholly  to  vanity  or  luxury.  3.  I  shall  treat  of  the  fan- 
tastic practices  to  which  the  Indian  islanders  have  recourse,  with  the 
view  of/  "  &c.  &c 

In. his  Chapter  on  the  Art  of  Wax  he  has  let  us  off  with  otdy 
six  heads:— ran  account  of  their  weapons — niode  of  levying; 
troopsr— provisioning  and  management  of  the  army— their  mo.^e^ 
of  iightingr-i-tbQir  treatmeat  pf  the  dead,  wounded,  and  mrisQn-. 
ers-^and  lastly,  of  their  use  of  the  .right  ,of  conqu^t.  To  the 
diub^  thabowaad  arrow,  the^uniyersai  weapons  of  mankincU 
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poisoned  with  a  prepared  vegetable  juice.  The  spear  and  thc^ 
-  bris  are  their  favourite  weapons.  The  Javanese  use  a  spe^ 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  in  the  management  of  wnieti 
ihey  show  considerable .  dexterity.  *'  I  have  seen,**  says  Mr* 
Crawfurd,  **  a  Javanese  pierce  a  lull  grown  tiger  to  the  hear! 
with  a  single  effort,  and  without  parting  with  nis  spear,*'  Tbm 
Juris  is  a  deadly  weapon,  fitted  for  assassination  rather  than  wmc» 
We  omit  Mr«  Crawfurd's  description  of  it,  sioipe  it  has  beea 
made  familiarly  known  to  us  b^  various  travellers*  They  are 
abo  Hccjuainted  with^  and  expert  in,  the  use  of  fire-arms* 

Of  arithmetic  they  are  ignorant  as  a  science,  and  indeed  of 
.  the  common  rules  of  calculation :  th^  employ  Chinese  and 
Hindus  as  accountants.  In  pecuniary  transactions,  the  wom^ti 
^are  more  expert  than  the  men,  and  are  mostly  employed  as 
brokers  and  money  changers.  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  collected 
4Mnne  important  facts  relative  to  the  origin  of  numbers  amongst 
them,  wnich  we  strongly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  &el  a  curiosity  to  trace  the  process  of  this  ini* 

Eortant  s^rstem  of  generahzation  amongst  a  rude  people.  He 
as  subjoined  also  a  copious  specimen  of  the  n^nnerals  used 
throughout  the  Archipelago ;  jimiciously  following  the  princi-^ 
pies  laid  down  by  Mr.  Leslie,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Philosodiiy 
of  Arithmetk.  We  lament  that  we  cannot  offer  our  reaam^ 
tile  slightest  abridgmmit  of  the  curious  details  of  the  weights 
and  measures,  the  money,  and  other  standards  of  ^alue  in  use 
amongst  the  islanders*  The  Javanese  are  said  to  have  as 
original  calendar  pecultarto  diemselves;  the  lunar  computation 
of  the  Arabs  having  been  adopted  by  all  the  other  tribes  coo- 
liected  with  Mohammedatiism :  but  this  calendar  being  chiefly^ 
Tural  one  was  soon  modified  by  Hindu  innovations.  The  Hin-^ 
dus  introduced  into  Java  and  Bali  their  more  convenient  cycles 
and  ttras.  .We  are^  indeed,  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  original 
•charact^  of  the  Javanese  calendar.  The  Hindu  ori^n  of  th^i 
^;veater  part  of  diepeople,^  and  consequently  of  their  earliest 
Bistitutions,  (institutions  which  the  Mohammedanism  of  three 
oenturies  has  not  obliterated,)  has  been,  we  think,  sufficiently 
indicated,  and  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  particular.  It  is  not 
even  a  plausible  nypothesis  to  suppose  that  their  months  were 
always  lunar.  Vestiges  of  the  months  of  the  Hindu  tropic^ 
year  have  been  discovered  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Java.  The  cycle  of  seven  years,  attode  of  cahM]di^i<»t 
in  Java  and  Bali  of  the  hi^est  antiquity,  bespeH^  its  owm 
genealogy.  The  number  seven  is  an  Hindu  sacred  nnmberp 
and  the  names  are  Sanskrit  This  Hindu  pmod  has  now  aa 
Arabian  form ;  «ad»  inlBtead  <^  beingdistingHiii^ed  )^  the  Hindit 
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liflibes  c>f  ammriSy  as  dfee  &1I1,  ibe  ciceroibii,  Ice.  Moh  year  is 
denoted  by  an  Arabic  letter:  it  is  cadied  the  jinMe  week  If 

The  Indian  islands  produce  no  phnts  of  established  repntalt* 
iion  in  our  materia  maUca;  but  dxey  abocmd  with  many  which 
produce  powerful  effects  on  the  animal  frame.  One  cla^* 
affords  a  most  «ubtle  poison,  when  introduced  into  the  circular 
tion  of  the  blood.  The  fruit  of  the  plant  called  by  the  natives 
]kadiubong  (datura)  produces  a  strong  thou^  temporary  stupor» 
Slir.  Orawfurd  met  with  a  remarkable  instaAce  of  Chinesa 
Icnavery  in  the  exhibition  <^  this  narcotic*  A  Jayasese  boat- 
man proceeding  in  his  canoe  on  a  ri^er,  was  accosted  by  a 
Chinese  from  w»  bank  requesting  a  passage,  for  which  be  teii^ 
^ered  a  fare  and  a  share  m  his  food:  the  Javanese  received 
liim,  and  ate  heartily  of  the  viands  tendered  by  his  passenger; 
they  had  been  mixed  with  the  kachubong,  and  immediately  in* 
duced  a  heavy  sleep.  When  the  poor  fellow  awoke,  he  found 
himself  lyin^  stark  naked  in  a  forest,  fifteen  miles  fVom  th^ 
place  where  he  had  taken  in  the  Chinese — ^robbed  of  his  canoi^ 
and  all  his  property. 

^'  The  word  Upas  in  the  Javanese,  and  some  other  knguaget  of  the 
vresteni  portion  of  the  Archipelago,  is  not  a  specific  tenn,  but  the 
common  name  for  poistm  of  any  description  whatever.  The  Anckar, 
the  most  common  source  of  the  v^etable  poisoii  in  use,  is  one  of  the 
iM^mt  forest  trees  of  llie  Archipelago,  rising  to  ^  heigte  of  sixty 
stnd  eighty  fleet,  str^'glit  an4  iarge,  before  it  simds  out  a  single  bnuidi. 
It  proves  hurtfiil  to  no  pkmt  around  it,  and  creepers  find  paramticd 
plimts  are  found  winding  m  ifebvm^kmce  about  it.  The  poison  is  in  the 
#Qter  bark,  firom  which,  when  woimded,  it  flewt  tn  the  form  of  a  milk* 
white  sap.  In  Uiis  state  it  is  as  deleterious  as  when^  according  to  tM 
jpr^rticeof  the  natives,  it  is  mixed  with  the  juices  of  ti  quasrtity  of  ex* 
traneous  aromatics,  and  other  matters,  such  as  black  |>epper,  gingery 
arum,  galanga,  ^.  When  ap^ted  to  ^^e  external  skin  it  produces 
intolerable  pain  and  itching,  with  a  kind  of  herpetic  eruption.  The 
Inner  bark  resdodl^s  coarse  doth,  and  is  lre<}uent!y  worn  as  sudi  bj 
the  poorer  peasantry,  and  odcasionsHy  converted  into  strong  t&pt* 
Oreat  care  must,  however,  b^  taken  in  pceparing  it,  Aw  ^any  parti* 
des  of  the  poisonous  juice  remdn  acUiermg  to  it,  when  the  cloth  be* 
conies  mom,  the  wearer  expenenees  inseleraMe  iteliii^. 

*  The  C^^Hk  k  a  latge  creeping  shrub,  with  a  stem  oeeasionaUy  so 
big  as  to  spproadi  to  the  diar«cter  of  a  tree.  It  tiirives  in  biack  rich 
MQrids.  It  it  the  bark  of  ^  n^of  this  pkstt  whidi  affords  the  apot 
or  poison^  wW<A  is  an  extinct  of  nearly  the  consistence  of  sj^p,  eb* 
li^ed  by  boiHag  ^m^  water.  The  C9Mi(r  is  a  more  inteese  poi^ 
than  the  ^Mc^T^,  hut,  as  fhr  as  we  know,  itls  ccmfihedlieJava.  The 
A^httr^  on  ^e  contrary,  appews  to  exist  in  idnost  every  eomltiy  of 
the  Ardilpeltto,  being  found  in  tlie  Mi^y  peamsu^  hi  Suntsiti^  te 
Bortreo,  hi  9eM^  andinCdebes,  mw^  asm  Java.  iWMalayi  oaMtHis 
last  Jpoh.   Both  are  found  only  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest. 
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;  <«  To  produce  the  fullest  effebts,  tlie  upai  poison^  of  either  fciodi; 
inufit  be  recent  aqd  well  pre$erved«  Exposure  to  the  air  soon  destrcys 
its  potency.  Its  effects  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  anitnaU  and  the 
quantity  taken.  Three  times  the  quantity  taken  into  the  circulation 
are  necessary  to  produce  the  same  effects  taken  into  the  stomach.  The' 
xnomentary  application  of  a  small  quantity  to  the  blood  does  not  prove 
fatal.  It  IS  necessary  that  the  poison  be  inserted  with  a  dart,  and  ^hai 
the  dart  should  continue  in  the  wound  to  give  time  for  its  absorption. 
Thus  apphed,  the  poison  of  the  Anchar  in  its  recent  state  kills  a  mous^ 
in  ten  minutes, — ^a  cat  in  fifteen, — a  dog  within  an  hour, — and  a  buffalo^ 
one  of  the  largest  of  quadrupeds,  in  something  more  than  two  hours. 
The  effects  of  the  poison  of  the  Chetik  are  far  more  violent  and  sudden, 
fowls,  which  long  resist  the  poison  of  ihe  Anchar^  die  often  in  lesii 
than  a  minute  from  that  of  the  Chetik.  It  kills  a  dog  in  six  or  seveii 
minutes.  The  train  of  symptoms  induced  by  .the  operation  of  these 
poisons,  is  said  by  Dr.  Horstield,  the  author  of  all  our  accurate  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  to  be  essentially  different.  Probably  they  differ 
less  in  quality  than  in  degree.  The  symptoms  of  the  Anchar  are  rest* 
lessness,  quick-breathing,  increased  now  of  saliva,  vomiting,  alvine 
discharge,  slight  twitches,  laborious  breathing,  violent  agony,  severe 
convulsions,  and  death.  The  Chetik  acts  more  directly  on  the  nervous 
system  and  brain,  and,  after  a  few  primary  symptoms,  destroys  life  by 
pne  sudden  effort. — ^The  most  barbarous  of  the  Indian  islanders,  in  their 
>rars  with  Europeans  and  each  other,  as  mentioned  in  other  parts  of 
ibis  work»  discharge  arrows  poisoned  with  the  juice  of  the  Anchor, 
These  may,  indeed,  produce  an  aggravated  wound,  and  much  debility, 
^ut  I  doubt  whether  the  wound  of  a  poisoned  arrow  has  ever  proved 
immediately  &tal.  ,  The  darts  charged  with  it  are  not  barbed,  ain^ 
therefore,  instanUy  removed  fromthe  wound,  »yet,  to  destroy  the  life  of 
so  con\paratiyeIy  weak  an  animal  as  a  dog,  takes  an  hour  when  the  dart 
i^  continued  in  the  wound,  and  deliberately  applied.  Rumphius  describes 
the  putdi  soldiers  as  suffi^rmg  severely  from  the  effects  of  this  poison 
in  the  wars  condiigted  by  them  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  at  Apnboyna  and  Macassar,  until  a  remedy  was  discovered  lil 
Jthe  emetic  qualities  of  the  Radix  toxicaria  or  Bakung.  The  assertion 
4if  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  throws  a  doubt  upon  the  whole,  for  it  is 
surely  altpgether  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  clearing  the  stomach 
by  an  emetic  should  prove  an  antidote  to  a  subtle  poison^  taken  into 
r  the  circulation,  and  acting  upon  the  nervous  system.  The  Dutch 
soldiers  were  probably  more  frightened  than  hurt.  In  the  perfidy  of 
^die  practice  of  using  poisoned  weapons,  and  the  mysterious  and  secret 
<)peration  of  a  poison,  there  is  something  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart, 
and  abundant  materials  for  terror  and  superstition.  When  our  spldiexs* 
both  Indian  and  European,  proceeded  on  an  expedition  to  Bait  in  ^31  ^» 
they  expressed  serious  apprehension  for  the  poisoned  darts  of  the  Bali- 
nese.  The  same  fear  was  entertained  by  the  same  people  for  the  kruits 
of  the  Javanese,  until  we  discovered  that  that  people  never  poisoned 
tiieir  weapons,  and  that  the  kris  was  a  very  inoffensive,  nay,  very  use- 
less One.  Such,  unhappily  for  fiction,  is  the  true  account  of  the  upas 
tree^  the  baric  of  which  ii  used  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  in  wmdi 
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i^^grows.as  wearing  appar«l»  and  beaealli  the  shade  of  w)iich  the  biu- 
liandman  may  repose  himself  with  as  much  security  as  under  that  of 
coco-palm  or  bamboo.  Every  thing  we  know  of  the  true  history  of 
the  ^pas  tree  proclaims  the  egregious  mendacity  of  the  man  who  pro* 
pagated  the  fable  respecting  it,  which  has  obtained  currency  ta 
Europe,  and  the  extraordinary  credulity  of  those  who  listened  to  hit 
extravagant  fiction."   (Vol.  i.  p.  467—471.) 

Of  the  languages  of  the  Archipelago  the  most  copious  is 
the  Javenese ;  and  we  strongly  recommend  to  oriental  scholars 
the  details  contained  in  Mr.  Crawfurd's  second  volume  upon 
this  interesting  subject.  They  have  also  an  ancient  recondite 
language,  the  depository  of  much  of  their  literature  and  reli- 
gion.  It  is  termed  Kawi.  In  its  composition,  it  abounds  in 
Sanskrit  words  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  of  die  lan- 
guages used  in  these  islands :  all  the  Kawi  literature  still  sub- 
sisting is  in  verse.  Javanese  literature  may  be  divided  into  lyri- 
caly  romantic  founded  on  Hindu  legends,  historical,  legal  and 
ethical,  and  religious.  Mr.  Crawfurd  prefers  the  simple  songs : 
the  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  one  of  them : — 

**  Let  a  thousand  countries  be  travelled^  and  another  like  you,  nnr 
love,  will  not  be  found ;  your  face  is  as  the  moon,  your  forehead  is 
alabaster.  The  hair  on  your  temples  resembles  a  string  of  coins ;  your 
eyebrows  the  leaf  of  the  Imba;  your  soft  eyelashes  look  upwards ;  your 
lon^  jet  hair  falls  undulating ;  your  eyes,  sharp-angled,  are  becoming ; 
your  cheek  is  the  partition  of  a  Duren ;  your  mouth  the  fissure  of  a 
ripe  Mangostin ;  your  slender  nose  i^  becoming.  The  lock  behind  your 
cheek  is  as  the  blossom  of  the  Turi  tree ;  your  chin  as  the  angle  of  an 
adze,  with  its  handle ;  your  neck  bends  like  the  tei^dril  of  a  weeper ; 
TOur  wide  bosom  is  becoming ;  your  breasts  are  as  the  ivory  coco*nut, 
leaving  nothing  to  desire.  The  breasts  of  my  princess  are  like  two 
young  coco«nuts,  bound  in  a  vest  of  red,  full  and  smooth,  intoxicating 
to  madness.  Her  shoulders  are  polished  .and  slender ;  her  arms  like 
an  unstrung  bow ;  her  waist  as  if  it  would  break  by  an  effort.  The  tips 
<^  her  fingers  are  as  thorns,  her  nails  long  and  becoming ;  her  legs  ara 
shaped  as  the  flower  of  the  pudac;  the  soles  of  her  ieet  are  arched. 
My  fair  one  looks  as  if  she  would  perish  at  the  breath  of  love.  Were 
all  her  perfections  to  be  enumerated,  how  little  room,  how  much  to 
write.  A  year's  search  will  not  produce  her  equal.'*   (Vol.  il.  p.  2S,  24.) 

.  We  think  that  by  far  the  niost  valuable  portion  of  diis  woik» 
consists  in  the  accurate  disquisitions  on  the  various  Ian- , 
guages  prevalent  in  the  Arclilpelago.  They  are  elucidated  by 
'  maple  vocabularies ,  and  although  Mr.  Marsden  in  hisadmirabte 
ffrauunar  of  the  Malay  language,  and  the  late  Dr.  Leyden  in 
%e  tenth  volume  %{  the  Asiatic  flesearches,  have  almost  0x- 
b^jttsted  the  subject  of  Malay  learning,  the  oriental  8tu<}entwUl 
.  derive,  iieyerfil  important  hints  respecting  that  tongue,  from  the 
,  isQseairclu^^  of  Mr.  Crawfurd.    There  are  rhyme^i  but  nq  metres 
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in  ike  Mftlity  r  A^  ptmtim  is  a  tftaxoA  of  ftmr  short  Kom,' 
idiyming  ahcraately ;  they  are  often  recited  in  alternate  contest 
for  several  hours. 

On  the  ancient  religion  of  the  islanders,  there  is  much  ori- 
ginal information,  mr.  Crawfurd's  labours,  combined  with  the 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  principal  remains  of  antiquity,  pub- 
lished in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Transactions,  form  a  valuable 
body  of  learning  upon  this  curious  object  of  research.  Among 
ttie  many  grotqps  of  small  temples  of  hewn  stone,  each  occu- 
pied by  a  statue,  the  most  perfect  is  that  vaguely  termed  by  the 
natives,  ''the  thousand  temples."  The  group  occupies  an' 
dMong  square  *600  feet  lon^  and  630  broad,  and  consists  of 
four  rows  of  smaH  temples,  with  one  GO  feet  high  in  the  centre^ 
^ddi  pyramidal,  covered  wifli  sculpture,  and  consisting  of  large 
Uoc]ls  of  hewn  stone.  Each  small  temple  had  a  figure  df 
Buddha ;  the  great  central  one  contained  figures  representing 
Ae  destroying  power  of  the  Hindu  triad.  There  are  four  en- 
trances to  the  group,  each  facing  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compos,  and  guarded  by  two  gigantic  statues  representing- 
warders  in  a  kneeling  nodture :  this  is  a  description  of  all  tern- 
pies  of  the  same  kind.  Mr.'  Crawfurd,  in  opposition  to  the 
received  opinion,  concludes  that  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Javanese  was  not  genuine  Buddhism ;  viz.  the  worship  of  a 
deified  person  of  the  name  of  Buddha,  but  a  modification  of 
tte  worship  of  the  destroying  power ;  and  that  the  images  repre- 
senting Buddha  are  types  oi  the  sages  who  introduced  an  early 
reformation  into  their  religion.  We  cannot  here  examine  the 
4ata  from  which  the  ccmdusion  is  drawn,  but  we  have  reason  to 
think  that  it  is  not  a  singular  one ;  for  (Mrientel  sebolars  byttve 
fpr  some  time  considered  the  religion  of  Brahma  and  Buddh» 
to  be  essential]^  the  same,  the  one  being  merely  a  modification'' 
df  the  other.  The  Hindu  worship  has  been  neariy  banished  • 
fVom  every  county  in  the  Archipelago,  excepting  the  island  dt 
Bali,  where  it  is  the  dominant  religion.  The  great  body  of  the 
Balinese  are  of  the  sect  of  Siva,  and  there  are  few  Buddhists^ 
among  them. 

After  a  minute  accbunt  of  the  state  of  Mohammedanism  iii 
the  Indian  islands,  the  aufthor  dedicates  a  chapter  of  dispro- 
penrtioBitte  brevity  (considering,  the  infinite  importance  of  th^ 
siibj€<^)  to  tiie  state  of  Christianity  in  Aose  countries.  *^  l%e 
Christian  n^igiim,  as  a  prevailing  i^igion^  emUm  only  in  tlM 
Spioe  Irionds  and  the  Philippines;  in  the  latter  the  eonverta 
ave  mmmally  Catholics,  in  the  former  namiml  Protestants/^ 
in  truth,  it  is  a  mixed  and  polktted  C9iristianity,  a  strange  ati4 
anomalous  cosnbination  of  ite  external  rites  of  tiie  Christian 
wdip0ii,  witfi  the  supentitions  and  impurities  df  the  most  df^ 
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iMtshi^  Paganism.  It  is  easy*  hcmtm&t,  to^u^Mmni  fot  the  daw 
adoption,  or  obsthmte-  rc^ectioii  of  the  tmtlts  of  vsvelatton^. 
^en  ire  recollect  that  they  kare  heretofore  bees  prc^ered  to 
-file  ignorant  and  oppressed  people  of  that  part  of  India  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  Bigotry,  persecution,  intolerance,, 
and  worldly  pride  were  the  attributes  in  which  the  mild  and 
beneficent  religion  of  Christ  was  lEirrayed^  when  first  presented 
to  their  eyes.  Their  instructors>  ignorant  of  the  language^ 
l^bitSf  and  customs  of  the  natives*  attempted  to  storm  their 
HBderstacadii^,  aand  to  assail  their  most  chensbed  prejudipecf^ 
instead  of  winning  their  way  by  exhibiting  the  living  wd  opcb 
ittive  influmce  of  the  Glmsuaii  doctiiaM  iqpoK  those  who 
tftught  tfaeifi,-'-the  only  si»e  method  of  opeiUDg  the  l^arts  and 
subdiiing  the  passions  of  rude  and  unlettered  tribes.  The^ 
were  threatened  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  with  th« 
most  grievous  inflictions  which  exasperated  power  could  let 
loose  against  them,  if  they  hesitated  to  receive  the  baptismal 
rite: 

To  tbreaU^  the  stubborn  siimer  diis  hard, 
Wrapit  in  his  crimes,  against  tlie  sto^  pvepiired; 
But  when  the  milder  beams  of  merc^  play. 
He  raehs^  and  Uvpws  his  cambrpas  cloak  away. 

The  first  Europeans,  in  their  owti  conduct,  neither  displayed 
the  virtues,  which  recommend,  nor  uiged  the  reasonings  which 
enforce  \^>on  the  mind  of  man,  a  new  system  of  religious  belief. 
Violence,  injustice,  rapacity,  feuds  and  factions  among  them- 
selves, w^e  ineffectual  precursors  of  the  faith  of  Jesus.  The 
Mohammedan  missionaries  succeeded  by  a  directly  opposite 
demeanour  towards  the  natives :  they  acquired  their  language^ 
and  maintained  a  ju^  and  correct  conduct  in  theh'  social  or 
commercial  kitercourse  with  them ;  intermarried  with  them, 
and  melting  into  the  mass  of  the  people,  '^  gave  rise*  says  Mr,! 
Crawfurd,,  *'  neither  to  a  privileged  race  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
a  deeded  cast  on  the  other.**  But  the  Europeans,  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  have  been  just  what  the  Turks  have  been  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  analogy  between  the  results  of  the  same  policy, 
pursued  in  each  country,  is  exact.  We  think,  however,  that 
Mr.  Crawfurd  has  not  taken  an  enlarged  view  of  this  interest- 
ing, and  we  might  add,  useful  subject  r  his  horizon  is  bounded 
hy  temporary  and  local  impediments,  which  are  as  chaff  before 
ihe  wind  to  the  pious  activities  and  well-directed  zeal  of  reli- 
gious instruction  j  aided  by  the  grace,  and  animated  by  the 
example  of  the  great  protot)rpe  of  Christian  perfection.  That 
we  may  not  do  him  injustice^  we  will  quote  his  ownwords : — 

**« llVSilmil  WAtnriag at ptcMit  t^ decide iqpin owrijglit to  impMicr 
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eur  religiott  upon  Ibe  pedple  o£  Mi  fmrHon  of  Indk,  or  our  jdmn  !•' 
orbitrate  fot  them  in  a.  mtUer  of  .coDtcieDicet  it  will  be  fair  to  vieir^ 
Cbri^tianity  in  its  inflipeDce  as  a  mere  instriimf  nt  of  civilizatioo.  ,  The 
nost  8<^ptica],  theoy  may  advit  that  it  must  tend  to  the  unq>eakable 
benefit  of  the  governed  to  be  of  the  same  religious  belief  with  their 
governors,— >that  mutual  confidence  must  be  strengthened^ — and  bene- 
volence and  kindness  increased,  by  an  accordance  of  opinion  on  so 
materia]  a  point*  It  is  hot,  indeed,  possible  to  conceive  that  the  bar* 
barians  of  the  Archipelago  should  ever  adopt  a  material  and  beneficial 
portion  of  the  humanity,-^improvement, — and  morality  of  Europe, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  adopting  the  religion  with  which  these  coti^ 
coffiitants  of  civilization  are  so  closely  interwoven. 

*^A  perfect  freedom  of  colomaation  and  settlement  to  Europeans, 
4UI  e<}uality  of  rights  to  every  d«M>minatioh  of  inhabitants,  and  ai^ 
mdimited  and  unrestricted  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  will 
prove  the  certain,  but  the  only  means  of  disseminating  civilization  and 
Christianity^  which,  in  such  a  case,  are  one  and  the  same  things  for 
the  one  cannot  be  supposed  to  make  essential  progress  without  the 
other.  In  a  country,  such  as  the  Indian  Archipelago,  no  where  peopled 
to  within  one  third  of  its  capacity  to  maintain  a  thriving  population, 
there  exists  the  most  ample  field  for  such  imprbvement;  and  we  have 
only  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  disgraceful  and  sordid  prejudices  which 
have  for  more  than  three  centuries  reduced  these  nne  countries  to 
misery  and  slaivery,  and  suffinr  the  ordinary  and  natural  oourse  of  human 
aociety  to  proceed  without  interruption,  to  ensure  a  tranquil  and  cer«> 
tain  success.  - 

'<  The  fedl>le  efibrts  made  to  propagate  Christianity  by  insulated  and 
unprotected  missionaries^  have  proved,  and  must  always  prove,  eiUiec 
Injurious  or  nugatory."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  278 — ^280.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  our  habits  of  thinking 
than  to  contemnlate  Christianity  as  the  "  mere  instrument"  of 
civilization.,  Tne  miaided  powers  of  man,  and  his  natural  ten- 
dencies towards  improvement,  have  worked  their  own  way  to 
civilization  in  coimtries  where  the  faintest  ray  of  Christianity 
Jias  not  penetrated ;  coimtries  too  under  the  sway  of  the  mo^ 
brutal  and  degrading  superstitions.  Neither  do  we  deny  the 
civilizing  effort  of  its  doctrines ;  for  no  doctrines  have  a  more 
direct  tendency  to  humanize  the  heart  of  man,  and  to  refresh 
and  invigorate  the  ^owth  of  every  moral  and  social  virtue; 
but  this  IS  too  partial  a  contemplation  of  the  blessings  and 
advantages  of  the  gospel.  If  it  be  considered  merely  aa 
the  means  of  civilizing  those  whom  conquest  or  commer- 
cial  enterprize  have  subjected  to  our  dominion,  it  may  be 
questionable,  how  far  we  are  called  upon  to  break  up  their 
established  customs,  or  to  violate  their  familiar  prejudices, 
for  the  sake  of  a  conformity  with  our  notions  of  refine- 
ment and  civility.  Viewed  tnrough  a  different  and  a  purer 
Biedium«  it  is  no  longer  a  prcMematic  question  of  eaqpediency. 
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-but  the  loud  ^nd  imperious  demand  of  a  duty,  from  which  we 
are  forbidden  to  shrinkr:  it  is  no  longer  whether  we  are  to  intro- 
duce amongst  them  the  fashions  and  mannets  of  more  civilized 
states,  but  whether  we  are  to  withhold  from  them  the  knowledge 
that  belongs  to  ikeir  salvation  •  the  comforts  which  heal  the 
•wounded  soul,  and  teach  the  bruised  and  the  broken-hearted 
to  look  with  a  fond  aspiration,  and  inextinguishable  though 
trembling  hope  to  future  forgiveness  and  happiness :  it  is  not 
by  power,  or  by  commercial  a3cendancy,  or  by  conquest,  that 
these  benefits  are  to  be  diffused.  Nor  let  Mr.  Crawfurd  deem. 
too  lightly  of  the  zeal  of  insulated  and  unprotected  missionaries  ; 
that  watcnful  unsleeping  zeal,  so  careless  of  peril,  so  patient  of 
suffering,  so  undismayed  by  hindrances,— that  warm  embrace 
of  healing  beneficence  which  cherishes  within  its  bosom,  all  Ae 
-divided  sects  and  families  of  the  earth.  > 

We  ioaust  now  part  from  Mr.  Crawfurd,  acknowledging,  witt 
gratitude,  that  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  information  in  his  third 
volume,  involving  very  valuable  statistic  detail^  of  which  we 
do  not  offer  the  slightest  abridgment.  But  we  cannot  abstain 
from  a  repetition  of  our  objections  to  his  arrangement,  and  to 
those  endless  divisions  and  distributions,  which  deform  his 
writings,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  architecture  a  building  is  de- 
formed by  its  scaffoldings.  We  would  also  admonish  him 
against  prolixity  and  verboseness.  The  charm  of-  the  early 
navigators,  in  tneir  descriptions  of  the  countries  which  they 
visited,  consii^ts  in  a  style  of  narration  so  chaste  and  simple, 
as  almost  to  r^oiind  uS  of  that  unaffected  gra^  which,  ias 
Quinctilian  remarks  of  Xenophon,  no  affectation  can  imitate. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a  forbearance,  afld  frugality 
of  words,  from  an  oriental  diplomatist:  there  is,  we  know 
not  why,  a  certain  temptation,  which  those  who  find  them^ 
selves  elevated  to  official  function  in  that  part  of  the  world 
are  unable  to  resist,  of  writing  and  speaking  up  to  the  sup^ 
posed  dignity  of  their  situations;  that  is,  of  callings  in  aid 
a  j>ompous  diction  upoii  all  occasions,  great  and  small,  as 
if  impression  and  instruction  depended  upon  the  mass  and 
momentum  of  words. 
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abt.  xv<— state  of  the  jews. 

The  Tweifih  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  promotiag  Chnd-^ 
i$miy  among  the  Jews;  with  an  Appendix  containing  extracts 
<^  dorrespwidence^  and  a  List  of  Subscribers,  and  Jaenefactors 
to  March  $1,  ld20;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Sermon  preached 
b^ore  the  Society  on  May  5,  1820,  at  the  Parish  Church  of 
St^  Paul,  Govern  Garden,  by  the  Hon,  and  Rev.  Gerard  T. 
Noel,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Rainnam,  Kent,  and  Mvnisi^  of  Percy 
Chapel.    Sedey.    LoDdon,  1820. 

The  societies  whick  liave  been  formed  in  this  country  for 
^emoting  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  are  now  conducted 
on  so  extended  a  scale,  that  a  report  is  no  longer  a  mere  state- 
itent  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  prefaced  with  the  pleasure 
or  pain  whicn  the  committee  feel  in  reportinj^  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  funds,  and  concluded  with  overflowing  gratitude 
to  the  benefactors  of  the  society,  and  urgent  entreaties  "  for 
the  continuance  of  their  liberal  patronj^e  and  support"  Their 
^correspondence  now  extends  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and 
every  report  which  they  make  brings  us  better  acquainted  with 
people  and  places  of  which  wc  hear  but  seldom  through  other 
ohannels.  Tnis  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  Society  to  which 
our  attention  is  now  drawn.  Buxtorf  pathetically  exclaimed 
'*  Quis  me  pulvere  aromatario  ant  succo  malogranaterum  satis 
confirmasset,  ut  fumosas  et  makolentes  Jud»orum  caveas  per- 
meare  potuissem?  "  Few  travellers  indeed  have  been  smxious 
to  seek  intimate  converse  with  the  Jews,  except  those  whose 
Christian  Zjeal  has  furnished  a  better  antidote  man  that  which 
Buxtorf  sought.  Such  however  havel>een  connected  with  the 
Ixmdon  Society ;  and  as  its  publications  contain  a  fuller  account 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Jews  than  can  be  found  any  where 
else,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  consider  their  report  sb  entitled 
to  that  nc^ice  which  is  claimed  by  mpny  works  ^eatly  inferior 
in  point  of  information  and  interest. 

The  connexion  between  England  and  the  Jews  has  never  heext 
y^TY  creditable  to  either  party ;  but  the  treatment  which  they 
met  with  from  their  first  settlement  in  this  country,  to  the  time 
of  their  explusion  by  Edward  the  First,  has  been  justly  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  parts  of  our  history.  We 
suspect,  however,  that  it  is  a  part  which  has  not  been  placed  in 

auite  a  fair  light  by  most  of  our  historians ;  and  timt  much  of 
le  crueltv  which  has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  our  kings^ 
should  rather  be  placed  to  the  account  of  their  subjects.  VVe 
iave  no  wish  except  to  do  justice  between  the  parties ;  and  we 
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most  premise,  tbjtt  if  we  should  seem  at  first  to  apologize  for 
'  our  early  monarcfasi  it  will  neyertiieleas  be  fouDd  that  we  he^ 
Here  them  guilty  of  worse  cruelty  to  the  Jews,  than  that  with 
which  ti^  are  generally,  and  as  we  think  unjustly,  charged. 

"  The  J  ews,  and  all  that  they  have,  are  the  property  of  the 
King,'^  says  an  old  law  of  Edward  $  and  this  simple  statement 
throws  great  light  on  all  their  transactions  with  their  royal  pro- 
prietors. Tliey  were  in  fact  bom  to  slavery.  '^  Quam  cito  ali- 
quis  Judseus  natus  fuerit,  sive  sit  masculus  sive  foemina,  serviat 
nobis  in  aliquo,"  is  the  language  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  the 
slavery  of  the  Jews  was  fully  I'ecogniEed  by  the  Synod  of  Exeter 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor.  "  A  Judesis  Kegnum  Dei  ablatum 
et  datum  Genti  Justitiam  factenti,  scriptum  in  canonibus  re- 
peritur.  Per  quod  liquet  Christicolas  Libertate  donatos,  JudsBOS* 
que  subactos  eorum  perpetuae  servituti,"  They  were  considered 
as  the  private  property  of  the  king.  Two  instances  are  on  re- 
cord in  which  the  king  mortgaged  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews, 
and  two  others  in  which  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  make  a 
present  of  a  Jew  with  all  his  chattels.  It  mi^  be  expected 
that  the  crown  would  not  allow  so  large  a  property  to  remain 
unprodudive,  and  accordingly  our  kings  threw  upon  t^m  the 
mvidious  task  of  raising  money  for  the  public  service.  The 
king's  Jews  (^  mfudcei  nostri/^  2ls  Aey  are  generally  styled  by 
their  sovereigns)  were  l3ie  only  persons  who  were  allowed  to 
practise  usury ;  and  the  interest  which  they  obtained  was  ex- 
cessive. About  the  year  1247,  the  scholars  of  Oxford  com- 
plained to  the  King  of  the  extortion  of  his  Jews,  and  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  issue  the  following  order-  "  Judsei  Oxon.  non 
lecipient  a  scholaribus^  pro  librae  in  septimana^  nisi  duos  denarios 
et  similiter  fiat  in  minori  summa."  This  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  a  peculiar  exception  in  favour  of  the  scholars  of  Ox- 
ford; and  it  was  probably  in  consideration  of  their  youth,  and 
slender  finances,  mBt  the  rate  of  interest  was  limited  to  little 
more  than  40  per  cent.  Indeed  one  instance  is  on  record,  in 
which  a  Jew  of  London  raised  a  tumult,  by  deiaaadinj^25.  per 
week  for  the  use  of  20^.,  or  620percent.per  ann.  interest.  This  was, 
BO  doubt,  an  extraordinary  case;  but  some  idea  may  be  farmed 
of  the  usual  rate  of  interest,  from  ihe  usurer's  venturing  to  de- 
msmd  so  enoroEious  a  profit.  The  Jews,  then,  under  the  guise  of 
usurers,  were,  in  (ajc^  the  tax-gatherers  of  the  kingdom.  But 
however  useful  their  occupation  might  be  to  the  state,  it  made 
them  the  objects  <^  popular  hatred. 

**  EadlesB  it  «^re/*  says  Foliar,  ^  to  reckon  vtp  the  iBdignkies  o^ 
feed  unto  these  Jem,  on  ocoaiion  sorae^mes  given,  hut  oRner  takw. 
AfpreitticcB  now  a-dayes  do  not  tbr#v  sticks  nt^e^s  on  ^Shrove-tues- 
diQrsoceiBittoiilf^  asibenw^llmt  dayttey  usedcUahsxm  the  Jews,  if 
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appearing  out  of  their  houses.    A  people  equally  unhappy  at  Jeasts  and 


pillaging  of  the  people  therein.' 

On  such  occasions  they  always  applied  for  protection  to  theit 
royal  masters ;  and  we  believe  that  our  ancient  records  will  au- 
thorise us  to  state,  that  whenever  there  was  a  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  it  was  set  on  foot  by  the  people,  and  restrained  by  the 
crown.  As  one  instance  of  this,  we  shall  quote  part  of  a  letter 
written  by  King  John  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  to  the  Mayor 
of  London,  on  occasion  of  a  tumult  in  which  the  Jews  had  been 
ill-treated.  After  assuring  the  good  people  of  London  of  his 
aflfection,  and  reminding  Uiem  of  the  care  which  he  had  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  his  Majesty 
proceeds : 

«  Verum  cum  sclatis,  quod  Judai  in  speciali  nostra  protectione  sint, 
miramur  quod  Judaeis  in  civitate  London,  morantibus,  malum  fieri 
sustinetis ;  cum  id  manifeste  sit  contra  pacem  regni  et  terrae  nostras 
tranquillitatem.  Ita  quidem  magis  miramur  et  movemur,  quia  alii 
Judaei  per  Angliam  ubicunque  moram  fecerunt,  exceptis  illis  qui  sunt 
in  villa  vestra,  in  bona  pace  consistunt.  Nunc  id  tamen  diximus  pro 
Judflcis  nostrisy  pro  pace  nostra :  quia  si  cuidam  tantum  pacem  nos- 
tram  dedissemus,  debet  inviolabiliter  observari.  De  caetero  autem^ 
Judaeos  in  civitate  London,  morantes  vestrae  committimus  custodiae,  ut 
81  quis  eis  malum  facere  attentaverit,  vos  manu  forti  eis  subsidium  fa* 
cientesy  eos  defendatis.  Vestris  enim  manibus  eorum  sanguinem  re- 
quiremus,  si  forte  per  defectum  vestri  aliquid  mail  eis  accident,  quod 
absit.  Scimus  enim  bene  quod  per  ^/uo^villae  et  non  per  discretos, 
hujusmodi    eveniunt;    et    debent    discreti  Jatuorum   stuliitiam  com^ 


pescere*** 


Whether  there  have  ever  been  occasions,  since  this  letter  was 
written,  when  his  Majesty's  concluding  sentiment  might  have 
been  seasonably  urged  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  we 
shall  not  inquire :  we  produce  the  letter  to  show,  that  whatever 
liberties  our  kings  might  take  with  their  Jews,  they  did  not 
sufier  others  to  injure  tnem  with  impunity.  Similar  protections 
were  granted  on  various  occasions ;  and  whateverthe  sufferings  of 
the  Jews  may  have  been,  they  appear  to  have  found  such  solace 
in  the  royal  favour  as  inclined  tnem  to  remain  in  the  country. 
The  charter  of  Kinjg  John  granted  that  they  should  freely  and 
honourably  reside  m  his  kingdom;  and  tnat  wherever  they 
might  be,  it  should  be  lawful  for  them  to  go  where  they  pleased 
wifli  all  their  property.  It  seems  probal^,  that  this  aid  not 
extend  to  their  leaving  his  dominions,  because  (although  we 
afterwards  find  Henry  me  Third  speaking  of  their  bemg.aUowed 
to  remain  here  as  an  indulgence)  yet  it  seems  that  a  special 
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licence  was  requited  to  enable  them  to  quit  the  country.  We 
believe,  however,  that  they  had  no  fixed  or  general  wish  to  de- 
part, though  tliejr  might  express  such  a  desire  in  a  moment  of 
irritation,  and  while  they  were  under  the  pressure  of  a  toilage 
which  they  could  not  answer.  Surely,  if  they  ha  J  felt  such  a 
wish,  whatever  pains  might  be  taken  to  restrain  them,  we 
should  hear  of  their  attempts  to  escape ;  and  those  who  fled  from 
such  oppression  as  they  are  said  to  have  suffered,  might  well 
have  run  the  risk  of  detection.  In  fact,  the  charter  which  we 
have  mentioned,  gave  them  several  privileges ;  such  as  trial  by 
their  peers  in  all  cases  where  the  plaintiff  was  a  Christian,  and 
the  same  exemption  from  all  tolls  and  customs  as  was  claimed 
for  the  king's  own  property.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  Jew 
who  had  obtained  a  licence  to  quit  the  country,  might  be 
obliged  to  leave  his  property  behind  him ;  but  this  could  be  no 
great  consideration  if  he  had  been  pillaged  in  such  a  manner  as 
some  of  our  historians  describe.  In  fact,  the  accounts  which 
we  read  of  the  sums  paid  by  them,  would  be  absolutely  incredi- 
ble on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  their  being  allowed, 
and  even  protected  and  encouraged  in  illegal  and  oppressive 
exactions  from  the  people.  About  the  year  1210,  they  were 
required  by  King  John  to  pay  66,000  marks — an  enormous  sum 
if  we  reflect  that  at  a  later  period  five  marks  was  considered  as 
a  fair  annual  stipend  for  a  vicar.*  We  believe  that  there  was 
something  very  little  short  of  a  partnership,  between  the  king 
and  his  Jews,  and  with  this  belief  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
heavy  tolkges  laid  and  inimense  sums  levied.  The  Jews,  be- 
side the  special  privileges  which  they  enjoyed,  were  protected 
in  their  unjust  traffic,  and  perfectly  well  understood  that  their 
protector  would  claim  such  a  part  of  their  profits  as  his  necessi- 
ties might  require.  Sometimes  they  disagreed  as  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  spoil ;  and  these  disputes  have  been  represented  by 
our  historians  in  the  most  invidious  light  in  which  they  could 
be  placed.  We  are  told,  on  several  occasions,  that  the  king 
*  wanted  money,  and  therefore  caused  certain  Jews  to  be  impri- 
soned until  tney  paid  a  high  ransom  for  their  liberty,  or  else 
that  he  racked  tnem  with  unsufferable  torments  till  they  had 
given  up  their  last  farthing.  Once  for  all,  let  it  be  understood, 
that  we  do  not  apologize  for  the  slavery  to  which  the  Jews  were 
reduced ;  that  we  do  not  approve  of  the  iniquitous  partnership 

♦  "  In  1287  Peter  Quivil^  B.  of  Exon,  in  Synodo  Exoniengi,  decrees,  that  in 
every  parochial  church,  the  Perpetual  Vicarage  should  be  endowed  with  at  least 
^  marks  per  arm.,  that  he  may  in  tome  measure  keep  hospitality;  and  in  case  lie 
grow  old,  sickly,  or  impotent,  may  be  thereby  sustained.  This  must  be  dose  if 
the  living  were  really  worth  XL  marks  per  ann^  But  if  it  be  of  better  value  ther 
Yicar^f  portion  mast  be  increased.*'    Flectwodd's  Chronicon  Preciosuin,  p.  lOT. 
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which  seems  to  hare  existed,  and  dmt  we  do  im^  drfend  Ae 
cruel  pnnishments  which  m  those  barbanms  ages  were  inflicted 
as  well  on  Christians  as  on  Jews :  and  if  this  be  allowed  us,  we 
will  yentuiie  to  say»  Ihat  the  case  might  be  more  hxAj  stated 
thus — ^when  the  king  wanted  money,  for  obrious  reascms^  he  pfe^ 
ferred  obtaining  it  from  other  sources ;  but  when  these  failed^ 
he  had  recourse  to  the  Jews — their  affitnrs  were  perfectly  well 
knovm  to  him,  and  erery  contract  of  every  Jew  in  his  kingdom 
was  in  his  possession^-^e  knew  accurately  what  they  codd 
raise,  and  demanded  it  without  scruple — such  as  refused  to  pay 
the  sums  at  which  they  were  a&sessed,  he  imprisoned  and 

Sunished  with  great  cruelty  for  withholding  what  they  never 
isputed  his  right  to  claim. 

*'  The  Judaism''  was  a  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
the  Scaccarium  Judceomm,  or  exchequer  of  the  Jews,  formed  a 
part  of  the  great  exchequer.  In  this  court  all  the  rolls,  records^ 
and  proceedings  relating  to  tibe  Jews  were  entered,  and  the 
management  of  the  whole  was  committed  to  certain  persons 
Btyledaisiodes,  or  justiciarii  Judcecrnm.  These  were  considered 
as  officers  of  the  ereat  exchequer,  and  were  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  and  safery  as  the  barons.  Beside  these,  there  were 
other  officers,  such  as  chirographers  and  cofferers,  who  had 
the  custody  of  all  chirographs,  charters,  and  contracts  (or,  as 
they  were  commonly  called,  stars*)  made  by  the  Jews,  either 
amon^  themselves  <Mr  with  Christians.  These  documents  were 
kept  m  chests,  which  were  provided  for  that  purpose  inaH 
places  where  many  Jews  resided,  and  which  were  oiJy  allowed 
to  be  opened  by  these  officers,  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  if  it  was  in  the  country;  or  if  it  was  in  London,  in 
the  presence  of  die  Barons  of  die  Exchequer,  or  other  principal 
officers  of  the  Judaism.  No  contract  in  which  a  Jew  was  a 
party  could  be  maintained,  imless  the  counterpart  was  found  in 
this  depository.  When  our  kings  wanted  money,  t^se  coffers 
were  se^chcd;  and  it  was  seen  what  sum  mi^ht  be  raised,  and 
what  shares  ought  to  be  contributed  by  particular  individuals. 
If  this  sum  was  not  raised,  the  defaulters  were  treated  wiA 
^at  barbarity.  We  repeat  again,  that  we  do  not  mean  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  our  kings  with  respect  to  this  unhappy 
people.  It  was  indeed  OTOssly  wicked.  The  Jews  were  in  evety 
respect  treated  like  cattle ;  and  the  favour  shown  to  them  arose, 
not  from  benevolence,  but  from  self-interest.  A  deep  stain  lies 
upon  this  coQBtry ;  and  the  blood  of  the  Jews  has  ^  dried  fh>m 
our  ground.**    But  their  blood  is  upon  us  more  immedilt^^ 


•  They  wcfettliii  tJmg  frtyeady  wfitlrti  ia  Hfl»itw>aiiwUi— AlWIlibtnr 
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than  upon  our  kinga.  It  was  shed  by  tlie  people^  and  not  hy- 
tbe  pnnces  of  England^  Still  tbeir  guilt  waa  of  a  deeper  eke* 
By  tne  encouragement  which  they  gave  to  crime»  they  »till  foiv 
ther  degraded  a  pe<^le  whom  tl^y  foimd  sunk  in  vice  and  igw 
norance,  and  thus  became  the  original  cause  of  that  popular 
hatred  to  which  their  sufferings  were  immediatdy  owing. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  very  little  was  done  towards 
instructmff  the  Jews  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Henry  the 
Third,  although  we  do  not  find  that  he  took  any  very  active  or 

E remising  means  for  this  purpose,  founded  and  endowed  a. 
ouse  for  the  maintenance  ot  such  Jews  as  had  embraced 
Christianity.  It  was  situated  in  Chancery-lane,  and  is  tbe  same 
buildine  as  was  afterwards  called  the  Rolls.  Certain  lands  were 
annexed  to  it  by  a  charter  in  the  year  1232,  in  which  a  ^ardea 
is  excepted,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  before  ^ven  te 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  whose  property  it  still  continues  to 
be,  under  the  name  of  Chichester-rents.  The  converts  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  an  ecclesiastic,  who  was  styled  Ctistos 
JOomus  Canversorum.  We  know  very  little  of  the  history,  and 
still  less  of  the  internal  economy,  of  this  house :  but  it  seems 
that  it  was  not  long  before  its  funds  were  misapplied.  It  ap* 
pears  that  a  few  ridi  converts,  who  did  not  resiae  in  the  house^ 
had  got  possession  of  the  funds,  and  that  their  poorer  brethrea 
received  nothing  but  a  lodging  from  the  charity,  and  were 
obliged  to  obtain  tbeir  food  by  begging  in  the  streets.  While 
these  abuses  lasted,  however,  and  until  he  could  investigate  the 
state  of  this  house,  Ihe  King  appears  to  have  provided  for  a 
great  number  of  converts  by  quartering  them  upon  such  reli-» 
gious  houses  as  would  receive  them.  Some  indeed  refused  ta 
admit  them^  on  the  ^ound  that  the  Kine  had.no  ri^ht  to  de 
mand  such  corodies  for  any  but  his  own  chaplains  and  servants  ; 
and  his  Majesty  condescended  to  expostulate ;  but  with  what 
effect  is  not  known.  A  writ  of  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reisn^ 
directed  to  the  prior  and  monks  of  Waisingham,  states  that  hie 
Majesty  had  been  prevented  by  war  and  other  pressing  business 
from  attending  to  the  state  of  the  converts,  and  requests  thenx 
to  afford  the  bearer  food  and  other  necessaries,  or^  in  case  he 
should  be  dissatisfied  with  their  allowance,  to  give  him  three 
halfpence  per  day  for  his  maintenance.  Although^  as  we  have 
stated,  some  of  these  requests  were  refused,  yet  one  roll  of 
tjiat  year  contains  the  names  of  nearly  600  converts,  who  were 
maintained  in  this  manner.  In  the  fin^-sixth  year  of  his  reigUj^ 
the  king  set  himself  to  reform  the  house  of  converts ;  and  by  % 
writ  directed  tP  t}ie  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  John  de  St» 
Dennis,  the  custos,  he  directs  them  to  remedy  the  existing 
dbsses^    Wlmt  attention  was  paid  to  this  direction  ws  do  not 
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know;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  not 
quite  twenty  years  afterwards,  might  be  one  cauise  of  the  neg- 
lect and  ruin  into  which  it  fell/  We  hear  nothing  more  of  it . 
until  it  was  committed  to  the  care  of  William  Bui^stall,  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  just  a 
century  after  the  issuing  of  the  writ  of  Henry  to  which  we  haveC 
last  adverted.    He  seems  to  have  found  it  in  a  very  ruinous  and 
neglected  state,  and  to  have  been  at  great  pains  and  expense  in 
repairing  it.     In  consequence  of  this  restoration,  the  house  of 
converts  was  annexed  in  perpetuity  to  the  mastership  of  the 
Rolls  by  a  patent  of  51  Edward  lit. ;  and,  in  the  same  year, . 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  1  Ric.  IL ;  and  again  by  patent  6  Ric. 
II.     Notwithstanding  this  grant,  however,  it  seems  that  con- 
verted Jews  were  still  considered  as  entitled  to  some  benefit 
from  the  institution.    William  Pierce,  a  convert  in  the  year 
1381,  had  two-pence  a  day  allowed  him  during  his  life :  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Rabbi 
Moses,  having  embraced  Christianity,  was  allowed  by  the  King, 
a  penny  a  day,  beside  the  like  sum  to  which  she  was  entitled  as 
a  convert :  and  it  seems  that  even  as  late  as  the  second  year  of 
James  the  Second,  two  converted  Jews,  Peter  Samuel  and  John 
Maza,  were  allowed  three  halfpence  per  day  towards  their  main- 
tenance from  the  same  source. 

It  appears  that  before  the  foimdation  of  this  house  of  con- 
verts there  were,  or  had  been,  two  others :  one  founded  in  the 
year  1213,  by  Richard,  Prior  of  Bermondsey,  and  adjoining  to 
the  religious  house  over  which  he  presided;  and  the  other  at 
Oxford.  The  latter,  as  Anthony  a  Wood  informs  us,  was 
situated  behind  the  Blue  Boar  Inn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Dominicans,  to  whose  exertions  he  attributes  the  conver- 
sion of  its  inhabitants ;  but  he  does  not  mention  whether  they 
received  any  spiritual  instruction  after  they  became  inmates, 
unless  he  meant  to  include  that  under  the  expression  of  ^'  all 
necessaries."  The  Dominicans  appear  to  have  continued,  or 
Berhaps  resumed  their  labours  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
long  after  this  time  ;  for  in  the  year  1280  they  applied  to  King 
Edward  the  First  for  leave  to  preach  to  them,  and  req^estea 
him  to  enforce  their  attendance.  His  Majesty  accordingly 
issued  a  precept,  directed  to  all  sheriffs  and  bailiifs,  command- 
ing them  to  admonish  the  Jews,  and  by  the  best  means  in  their 
power,  '*  as  they  should  be  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,"  to 
procure  their  attendance.  As  this  document  is  curious,. both 
as  it  respects  the  occasion  and  the  style,  and  is  moreover  not 
very  long,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  laying  it  before  ouf 
readers: 

^*  Rex  Vicecomitibus  et  omnibuB  Ballivis  et  Fidelibut  suis  salt^ov 
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Cum  dilecti  Nobis  in  Cbristo  Fratres  de  Ordjoe  Prsdicatorum  in  An* 
gUa,  Judfleis,  quorura  mentes  yetustas  erroris  et  perfidis,  obnubilat  et 
obccecat,  prsedicare  proponunt  verbi|m  Dei,  quo  facilius,  interveniente 
Gratia  Spiritus  Sancti,  ad  Fidei  Catholicae  coriverti  valeant  unitatem  C 
et  ob  hoc,  dilectus  Nobis  in  Cbristo,  Prior  Provincialis  ejusdera  ordinis 
nobis  supplicavit^  ut  vobis  demus  in  mandatis  quod  omnes  Judaeos,  ubi« 
cunque  locorum  in  Ballivis  vestris  conversantes,  efficaciter  moneatis  et 
indacatis,  quod  in  locis,  ubi  vbbis  de  consilio  Fratrum  ipsorum  niagi» 
expedire  videbitur,  ad  audiendum  verfoum  Dei  conveniant,  et  illud  ab 
ibdem  Fratribus,  absque  tumuitu,  contentione  vel  biasphcmia,  audiant 
dHtgenter  et  benigne:  Et  si  forte  Altissimus,  ve}amen  duritiae  a  cor* 
djbus  eorum  ^auferens,  aliquibus  vel  alicui  ipsorum  Judeeorum  gratianr 
dederit  convertendi,  quod  caeteri  Judaei  eis  super  hoc  non  impediant,^ 
nee  per  alios  impediri  procurent :  Nos  prasdictum  propositum  ipsoruo^ 
Fratrum  pium  et  salubre  attendentes,  et  precibus  praedicti  Prioris  fa« 
vorabiliter  annuentes,  in  hac  parte,  Vobis  mandamus  quod  omnes  effi- 
caciter moneatis,  et  eos  aa  hoc,  modis  quibus  melius  sciveritis, 
inducatis,  prout  unicuique  vestrum  inspiraverit  Spiritus  Veritatls." 

What  success  attended  these  sermons^  or  how  far  those  who 
were  thus  compelled  to  attend  them  were  edified,  is  not  record- 
ed; but,  judgmg  from  the  effect  of  similar  measures  in  other 
places,  we  may  conclude  that  but  little  good,  if  any,  was  done* 
The  same  course  was  pursued  at  a  later  period  at  Rome ;  and 
Evelyn,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  its  success : — ^'  A  sermon  was  preached  to 
the  Jewes  at  Ponte  Sisto,  who  are  constrained  to  sit  till  the 
houre  is  don ;  but  it  is  with  so  much  malice  in  their  counten- 
ances, spitting,  humming,  coughing,  and  motion,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  they  should  heare  a  word  from  the  preacher.  A  con- 
Tersion  is  very  rare." 

We  believe  that  we  have  mentioned  nearly  all  that  was  done 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  during  their  residence  in  thi^ 
country,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  year  1290;  and  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  these  attempts,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  attended  with 
some  success.  Beside  the  obstinacy  and  blindness  of  which 
Christians  have  so  often  and  so  pathetically  cornplained,  there 
were  other  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  It  was 
only  about  ten  years  before  they  were  banished  that  the  preach- 
ing which  we  have  mentioned  began.  Before  that  time  (and 
probably  afterwards  as  a  general  rule)  they  were  forbidden  to 
center  any  church,  by  the  decree  of  a  provincial  synod,  held  by 
the  Archbishop  of  (Janterbury,  early  m  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third ;  and  this  decree  afterwards  received  the  civil  sanction, 
jn  the  thirtynseventh  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  following  words : 
**  JTuUus  Judseus  ingrediatur  ali(]^uam  Ecclesiam  vel  aliquam 
.  Capcllam,  nisi  transeundo,.  nee  m  eis  moretur  in  viiuperium 
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Cftft5^/'  One  woidd  almost  knagine  &at  the  aentenoe  wlath 
foUows  was  ironical — ^it  is  ''Quod  nnUus  Judssus  impediat 
aliquo  modo  alium  Judeeum  volentem  ad  fidem  Christi  coiv» 
Tertere.^  This  prohibition  will  appear  unnecessary,  especially 
when  we  consider  another  very  material  obstacle  to  the  conyer- 
sion  of  the  Jews.  A  convert  to  Christianity  forfeited  his  whole 
property.  It  is  probable  that  this  rule  was  not  always  vetf 
strictly  enforced,  and  that  the  oonrert  was  permitted  to  retaia 
at  least  enough  to  prerent  his  applying  to  the  house  of  couT^rts 
for  a  maintenance.  A  writ  of  Henry  the  Third,  in  the  year 
1226,  directs  the  sh^ff  to  restore  a  house,  which  had  belonged 
to  a  Jew  before  his  conversion,  to  its  former  proprietor,  **  iw« 
obstante  eo  quod  conversus  est^*  and  when  the  Dommicans  began  ^ 
their  course  of  instruction.  King  Edward  the  First  not  only 
grsmted  the  precept  which  we  have  cjuoted,  but  declared,  by 

Satenty  that  he  would  waive  his  claim  to  the  estates  of  any 
ews  whom  they  might  convert  during  the  next  seven  years  ; 
allowing  the  converts  to  retain  one  half,  and  giving  the  oA&^ 
half  to  the  Domus  Conversorum. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  considerable  number  of 
the  Jews  could  obtain  any  knowledge  of  Christianity.  Beside 
being  forbidden  to  enter  the  churches,  they  were  prohibited 
from  all  familiar  intercourse  with  Christians.  In  the  year  1217 
all  male  Jews  were  commanded  by  Henry  the  Third  to  wear 
badges,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  white  linen  or  parchment 
on  the  front  part  of  their  upper  garments;*  and,  in  the  year 
1279,  this  regulation  was  extended  to  the  female  Jews,  by 
Edward  the  First.  No  CSiristian  was  allowed  to  become  tlie 
servant  of  a  Jew,  to  dwell  in  his  house,  or  even  to  eat  with 
him.  Indeed  the  prejudices  on  each  side  were  so  strong  that 
these  prohibitions  were  scarcely  needed,  and  there  was  but 
little  probability  of  any  intercourse  between  two  bodies  who  so 
cordially  hated  each  other.  The  common  people  knew  .tibtat 
the  Jews  were  usurers,  and  they  suspected  that  Aey  were 
sorcerers.  This  suspicion  alone,  in  days  of  such  ignorance  and 
superstition,  was  enough  to  render  them  odious;  and  to^ve 
occasion  for  insult  and  cruelty.  When  Richard  Ae  Rrst 
ascended  the  throne,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  attend  at  hit 
coronation,  under  the  apprehension  that  they  would  bewitch  the 
King;  and  their  disobedience  to  this  order  ejave  rise  to  the 
dreadful  massacres  in  London,  Norwich,  Stamford,  Yoik,  Bury 
St  Edmunds,  Lincoln,  and  other  places.  These  horrtw 
scenes  (especialljr  that  of  York,  in  which  600  Jews  were  dthreai 
to  despair  and  suicide,)  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  ]put^ 
ticular  notice ;  and  we  only  mention  &em  to  state  that  they  t^ 
pear  to  have  been  wholly  chargeable  on  tihe  people,  and  tiartm 
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Kkig  appears  t0  harre  d<me  >?liat  lay  m  his  p^  protect  tibia 

tafPerers^  -and  punish  the  offenders.  Beside  being  accused  ef 
sorcery^  they  were  known  to  be  infidels ;  aiid  the  reader  must 
bew  in  mind  that  this  was  the  age  of  crusading.  Some  of  the 
enthusiasts  who  were  engaged  in  this  romantic  warfare^  appear 
to  have  be^d  the  chief  agents  in  the  riot  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds; 
and  we  find  that  they  continued  their  persecution  in  the  rei^ 
of  Henry  the  Third.  In  the  year  1217  that  monarch,  by  a  wnt, 
directed  the  sheriffs  and  omcers  of  the  to^^ms  in  which  his 
Jews  resided^  to  deliver  them  into  the  keeping  of  twenty-foar 
burgesses,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  be  injured  oy  any  persons^ 
and  especially  by  the  crusaders — ^^  maxime  de  cruce  stgnatk/' 
Another  ground  of  popular  dislike  may  perhaps  excite  a  smile; 
}mt  as  the  opinion  was  generally  received,  not  only  in  this  but 
in  Qther  countries,  and  was  certainly  very  likely  to  influence  the 
behaviour  of  the  lower  classes,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  mention 
it.  It  was  believed  that  every  Jew  had  a  peculiar  and  highly 
offensive  smell,  which  could  only  be  removed  by  Christian 
baptism.  This  idea  was  so  prevalent  at  a  period  much  later 
than  that  of  which  we  write,  that  Sir  Thc»nas  Browne  considered 
it  necessary  to  give  it  a  lon^  and  learned  refutation,  in  his  wort 
on  Vulgar  Errors,  "  That  Jews  stink  naturally,"  says  this  sir*- 
ffular  writer,  '*  that  is,  that  in  their  race  ana  nation  there  is 
«vi»J/a,  *or  evil  savour,  is  a  received  opinion,  we  know  not  how 
to  admit ;  although  we  concede  many  questionable  points,  and 
dispute  not  the  verity  of  sundry  opinions,  which  are  of  affinity 
hereto."  He  then  mentions  those  cihjumstances  which  might 
be  most  plausibly  urged  in  defence  of  the  opinion,  and  proceeds 
— ^*  but  that  an  imsavoury  odour  is  gentilitious  or  national  unto 
Hie  Jews,  if  ri^tly  understood,  we  cannot  well  concede,  nor 
will  the  information  of  reason  or  sense  induce  it."  As  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  our  readers  will  join  the  author  in  this 
conclusion,  we  shall  pursue  the  subject  no  further,  except  just 
to  remind  &em,  that  what  may  now  appear  ridiculous,  might, 
nnder  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  referred,  be  a  cause 
of  serious  evil  to  the  Jews. 

During  the  whole  period  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  Jews 
^ere  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and  we  meet  wi A 
frequent,  and  sometimes  very  honourabte,  mention  of  their  High 
Priest,  under  the  titles  of  Episcopus,  Sacerdos,  or  Presbyter 
Jttdseorum.  A  letter  of  safe  conduct,  granted  by  King  joha 
.in  the  first  year  of  Iris  reign,  to  Jacobus  Presbyter  Judseoruro, 
^8t]rIe8  him  **  d^tus  et  fimUiaris  master $"  and  commands  all 
persons,  in  all  towns  andfplaees  through  which  he  might  travel, 
to  cause  him  and  ail  his  property  to  pass  safely  and  freely,  and 
.to  take  isext  that  they  mew  no  impediment  in  his  vray,  any 
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more  than  they  would  to  himself—''  plusquam  nobis  ^sis"  Thfe 
office  was  originally  in  the  gift  of  the  King,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  generally  granted  for  life.  We  find  nevertheless  an 
instance  in  which  an  Episcopus  was  removed  by  the  justices 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  year  1266 ;  and  upon  that  occasion  King 
Henry  the  Third  declared,  that  for  the  future  no  one  should  be 
appointed  to  the  office  unless  he  were  elected  by  the  community 
of  Jews.  They  were,  however,  restricted  as  to  the  number  of 
their  synagogues ;  and  were  obliged  to  perform  their  devotions 
in  a  low  voice,  that  they  might  not  be  heard  by  Christians.  The 
sound  of  their  worship  was  indeed  so  distressing  to  Christian 
ears/  that  in  the  year  1271  some  Friars,  of  the  Order  of  Peni- 
tents, complained  to  the  King  of  the  nuisance.  They  repre- 
sented that  their  chapel  was  contiguous  to  tiie  synagogue,  and 
Aat  by  the  noise  of  the  Jews  in  resorting  to  it,  as  well  as  by 
the  perpetual  howling  of  the  said  Jews  m  the  performance  of 
4;heir  ntes — (per  ipsorum  Judaeorum  continuam  ululatum  in 
«adem  schola  juxta  ritum  suum) — they  were  greatly  disturbed 
in  their  worship ;  '*  praecipue  hora  confectionis  Corporis  Jesu 
Christo.''  Whether  they  were  more  explicit,  we  do  not  know> 
as  their  petition  has  not  come  down  to  us ;  and  the  foregoing 
particulars  are  only  gathered  from  the  writ  by  which  the  Kinff 
answered  their  application.  His  Majesty  having  duly  considered 
the  circumstances,  and  fully  understanding  the  case,  firas  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  make  a  present  of  the  said  synagogue  to  the 
Priars,  and  to  permit  the  Jews  to  build  another  in  some  place 
where  it  might  be  "  ad  minus  nocumentum  dictorum  Fratrum, 
^t  Ecclesiae  suae,  et  Ecclesiarum  aliarum." 
.  The  circumstances  which  we  have  mentioned  would  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  popular  hatred  to  which  the  Jews  were 
exposed;  but,  beside  these,  stories  were  circulated  which 
placed  their  character  in  the  most  odious  light  They  were 
repeatedly  charged  with  the  ill-treatment  and  crucifixion  of 
Chnstian  children.  It  has  been  very  commonly  insinuated  by 
Justorians  that  these  reports  were  raised  by  our  kings,  when 
they  were  in  want  of  money,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  a 
supply  by  fines  or  confiscations.  The  first  instance  of  such  a 
charge  occurred  early  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  when  they  were 
accused  of  crucifying  a  child  at  Norwich.  In  the  year  ll60 
-the  same  charge  was  made  against  the  Jews  of  Gloucester ;  and 
two  years  afterwards  against  those  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  On 
^^.s^/^^ses  we  will  only  remark,  that  we  have  found  nothing 
which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  any  judicial  proceedings  ensued, 
or  tMt  the  treasury  was  in  any  degree  benefited  by  them.  It 
M  a  fact,  which  the  persecuting  and  antichristian  spirit  of  the 
Itomish  Church  renders  credible,  that  the  clergy  were  amoi^ 
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%he  most  violent  persecutors  of  the  Jews.  This  spirit  once  led 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  so 
far,  that  they  forbade  all  persons  within  their  respective  dio- 
ceses to  sell  any  victuals  to  the  Jews,  who,  being  nearly  starved^ 
applied  to  the  King  for  relief,  and,  as  usual,  obtained  it.  We 
fear  that  the  same  spirit  gave  rise  to  the  next  case  which  is 
recorded,  and  in  which  Some  of  the  clergy  appear  to  have  been 
witnesses,  in  a  very  suspicious  case.  In  the  year  1294,  Jacobs 
e  Jew  of  Norwich,  and  some  others,  were  tried  for  circumcising 
a  Christian  child.  The  charge  was  not  made  until  four  years 
after  the  crime  was  said  to  have  been  committed,  and  the  boy 
did  not,  at  the  time  of  the  prosecution,  appear  as  if  he  had 
been  circumcised :  nevertheless  (to  use  the  words  of  the  placi- 
tum  loquelee) 

"  Officialis  Archidiaconi  venit  coram  Justiciariis,  cum  magna  secta 
fiacerdotum,  qui  omnes  diKerunt  in  verbo  Dei,  quod  prsedictug  puer 
ita  circumcisus  fuit  sicut  praedictum  est,  et  per  praedictos  Judaeos ;  et 
quod  viderunt  prsedict.  puerum  recenter  circumcisum,  &c,  £t  coro- 
natores  de  comitatu  et  coronatores  de  civitate  Norwic.  et  S6  homines 
de  villata  de  Norwic.  Jurati  venerunt  et  trove  ut  fuit  circumcisus,  &c* 
Dt  quod  juxta  repam  Norwic.  il  fuit  trove  ululans  et  plorans,  per  unam 
Maude  de  Barneham,  et  sa  file,  et  que  ils  luy  amesniont  a  lour  mabon, 
et  que  tout  Esteaut  les  Jewes  veigne,  et  dioit  que  il  fuit  Judaeum  suum 
et  vocaverunt  eum  Jurnepin,  &c.  Et  quando  Judsi  non  potuerunt 
eum  habere  propter  Christianos,  prohibuerunt  eidem  Matildse,  ne  daret 
ei  carnem  porcinam  ad  manducandam:  quia  dixerunt  ipsum  esse 
Judaeum.'' 

It  concludes  by  stating, 

**  Haec  autem  omnia  facta  fuerunt  in  Curia  Domini  Regis  apud 
Norwic.  Fratribus  Praedicatoribus  et  Fratribus  Minoribus  et  pluribus  ' 
aliis  tarn  Clericis,  quam  Laicis,  praesentibus.*' 

The  case  afterwards  came  before  the  King ;  but,  being  con- 
sidered as  of  a  spiritual  nature,  it  was  referred  to  the  Eccle<* 
siastical  Court,  and  four  of  the  prisoners  were  condemned  to 
be  drawn  at  a  horse's  tail,  and  hanged.  Whether  the  King 
obtained  any  thine  by  this  execution,  we  do  not  learn;  but  it 
proved  the  signal  lor  a  popular  attack.  The  citizens  of  Nor- 
wich shortl]^  after  complained  to  the  King  that  the  sheriff  had 
entered  their  liberties  and  beaten  their  servants:  the  sheriff 
justified  on  the  ground  that  they  had  fired  the  houses  of  the 
Jews ;  and,  as  it  appeared  that  tne  bailiffs  had  made  no  inquir 
fitition  respecting  tne  burning,  they  were  fined  fifty  marks  for 
their  neglect.  The  next  occurrence  of  this  kind  took  place  in 
the  year  1244,  when  the  body  of.  a  yonng  child  was  dug  up  in 
St.  Bennett's  church-yard,  having  certain  marks  upon  it,  wnidi 
were  soon  discovered  to  be  an  inscription,  and  a  very  slight  uu 
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Mectkm  conTiaced  the  multitude  tbat  it  was  in  tbe  Hebrew 
^ar»cter«  Two  diAculdes  how6T«r  occurred:  tiiie  first  waci 
tiiat  Uie  people  did  not  understand  Hebrew;  wbich  was  soon 
removed  dy  sending  for  inteipreters  ttom.  Uie  house  of  converts* 
But,  although  these  were  p^ectjy  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage, a  second  difficulty  arose — the  inscription  was  ms/t 
fegible.  Never&ekss  these  sagacious  interpreters,  by  "idiat 
means  we  are  not  informed,  contrived  to  extract  fi^om  it  die 
CSiristi^  names  of  the  fiither  and  mother  of  the  child,  and 
timt  it  had  been  sold  to  the  Jews ;  but  to  whom  in  particular, 
or  forwhat  purpose,  they  acknowledged  themselves  imable  to 
discover.  We  believe  that  this  case  did  not  lead  to  any  judicial 
proceedings,  nor  do  we  find  any  thing  whidi  induces  us  to 
suppose  that  they  were  prevented  by  the  corruption  so  common 
in  those  days.  The  last  mstance  whidi  occurs  is  the  crucifixion 
of  a  child  at  Lincoln,  in  the  year  1252,  on  which  occasion 
•ome  Jews  were  executed,  and  their  houses  and  chattels  were 
foiieited  to  the  crown.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  only  case 
of  this  nature  in  which  the  crown  was  beaiefited  by  these  ao- 
cusations ;  and  all  of  them  were  accompanied  by  such  demon^ 
strations  of  popular  hatred,  that  we  cannot  but  Relieve  them  to 
have  originatea  with  the  people  rather  than  with  the  King. 
Indeed  one  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  Jews  was 
the  inmroper  partiaGty  shown  to  them  in  judicial  proceedings. 
Very  shortly  after  'the  time  to  which  we  nave  last  alluded,  we 
find  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  complaining  that  when  any 
.  Jew  was  prosecuted  in  their  courts  for  any  cnme  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  tne  king's  courts  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings,  on  the 

Sound  that  the  Jews  had  judges  of  their  own,  and  that  when 
ey  were  turned  over  to  those  judges  they  were  constantly 
acquitted. 

So  great  was  the  antipathy  of  Christians  to  the  Jews^  that 
tiiey  did  not  like  to  live  m  thie  same  town  with  tl^m,  and  it  was 
granted  as  a  special  privilege  to  Derby,  Newcastle-^pon-Tyne» 
Soutiiampton,  B^imsey,  and  prolmbly  to  other  tovmuR,  that  no 
Jew  should  be  pennitted  to  reside  in  diem.  If  any  further 
proof  were  necessary,  it  mi^t  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
connected  with  their  expulsion.  We  have  seen  that  the  Jews 
owed  their  protecti<m  to  their  talents  and  industry,  as  usuiers; 
that  they  derived  enormous  profit  fixmi  following  this  busoiess^ 
of  whi(»  they  had  a  monopoly ;  and  that  the  king  helped  him* 
Bdf  very  fredy  to  the  wealth  which  they  had  thus  coUcK^ted.  It 
must  have  been,  therefore,  under  the  influeaoe  of  some  peco* 
liar  and  very  strong  ]iM>tive,  that  Edward  the  First  put  a  stop 
to  thi«  lucrative  tnmc  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  an  aet^ 
wludl^  is-oommoiily  called  the  static  of  Ju^dam,  w%m  pasg#<t 
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l^/wbieh  it  wad  ordaii^ed  and  estaUished^  '*  for  the  hcHEieur  of 
God  and  the  benefit  of  th^  people,  ihat  no  Jew,  tbereaft^, 
should  in  any  manner  practise  u^uy /'  Whether  thU  act  rec^ 
morose  (as  the  pi^amble  states^)  from  '^  the  king's  having  oh* 
served,  that  in  times  past  many  honest  men  had  lost  their  in- 
heritances, by  the  usury  of  the  Jews ;  and  that  many  sins  had 
from  thence  arisen :  (notwithstanding  they  were»  ana  had  been^ 
very  profitable  to  him  and  his  smcestors  :) "  or  whether  it  was 
passed  to  gratify  his  subjects  now  becoming  more  pow^ul^ 
though  less  turbulent,  under  a  more  settled  form  ot  govern* 
menty  we  do  not  decide;  but  a  prince  of  Edward's  sagacity 
must  have  known  that,  from  the  day  on  which  that  act  passed, 
his  Jews  would  be  of  little  value.  He  must  have  known  that 
it  was  a  very  poor  equivalent  for  what  he  had  taken  away,  to 
allow  them  "  to  practise  merchandize,  or  live  by  their  labour  ;'^ 
and  still  less  could  he  imagine  that  he  was  doing  them  any  favour 
by  permitting  ^'.such  as  were  unskilful  in  marchaudize  and 
could  not  labour,  to  take  farms  for  any  term,  not  eKoeedii^ 
ten  years*"  Being  thus  deprived  of  their  former  source  of 
wealth,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  made  a  business  of  clipping  and 
coimterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  realm ;  or  else  the  King,  who 
now  wanted  his  usual  jwretext  for  converting  their  property  to 
his  own  use,  took  advantage  of  the  charge  which  was  brought 
against  thent.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  so  different  fi^m 
that  u^ialiy  adopted  by  the  crown,  wairants  the  la^er  suspi- 
cion. Beside  ^eat  numbers  at  Oxford,  Andover,  Marlbo- 
jrough^  and  other  places,  no  less  than  280  Jews  were  executed 
in  London ;  and  the  reccmls  of  the  vear  1279  abound  with  in- 
stances  of  the  king's  granting  or  selling  the  houses  and  laikb 
forfeited  on  this  occasion.  The  people  who  enjoyed  this 
triumph  were  determined  to.  pursue  it,  and  harassed  me  Jews 
with  moessaji^  threats  and  prosecutions^  until  the  king  (who 
probably,  thought  he  had  done  as  much  as  sho^d  have  satisfied 
Lis  subjects,)  interfered  ai^  declared  by  writ^*  that  no  Jew^  who 
liad  not  hma  alraady  indicted,  should  be  liaUe  to  prosecution&r 
4i&y  offence  of  the  ^nd,  chafed  to  have  been  comimitted  b^ 
fore  that  time*    This  mode  of  persecution  being  restrained, 

*  The  language  of  this  writ  so  clearly  illustrates  mach  that  we  have  said,  that 
-we  ctumet  help  making  an  ejEtmct  &«im  It :— ^*  C««  aceepuBiis  quod  plunes 
Chriatiaoi,  ^b  vdmm'^mdm^onmt  printer  ^MCMpantiam  F&^ei  CShckliaiMe,  HRi^m 
Jndsoriiiti,  et  diversa  gravamina  per  ipsos  Judseos  Christianis  hactenus  illata, 
quosdam  Jadaeos  nondum  rectatoi,  Jiec  indictatos,  de  transgress! one  monetae,  per 
imes'^t  ffolun/tarku  accttMtfioiiet,  accvsare  et  kidiclare,  de  die  ia  dien,  nittiBtar  et 
profumnHi  impmrnBOtm^hy  mii  leew^rwii  iptoran,  q««d  4e  |iiy«aniodi  traeigva- 
M^tkt  ciilpabiies  existant,  «t  sic  per  mioas  hajiuinodi  a^nsatioms  iptis  Jndett 
SKtam  incutiunt,  utpecuniam  extorqueant  ab  iisdem :  ita  qnod  ipsi  Judni  super 
lioc  ad  legem  suara  sc|pe  ponnntar,  in  vite  sue  periculum  nmnifestiiHi)  Yoiv- 

MMBlf  itself 
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the  people  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  banishment  of  the  whdie 
body  of  the  Jews,  and  offered  to  give  the  king  a  fiftk  if  he 
would  consent  to  it.  This  offer  was  rejected,  and  it  is  said  &at 
the  Jews  paid  a  larger  sum  for  permission  to  remain  in  the 
country.  If  this  be  true,  they  purchased  but  a  short  respite; 
for  only  nine  years  afterwards  Edward  banished  them  all,  on  con- 
sideration of  receiving  only  a  fifteenth  from  his  subjects.  That 
the  Jews  could  have  outbicUlen  this  offer^  is  certain,  if  the  ac- 
<^ounts  of  the  wealth  which  they  left  behind  them  are  not  exag- 
gerated ;  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  conclude,  that  the  king 
found  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  his  Jewish  slaves  to  the  preju- 
4lices  of  his  Christian  subjects. 

We  have  now,  in  a  very  desultory  manner,  laid  before  our 
-readers  some  account  of  the  state  of  the  Jews  during  their  first 
residence  in  this  country ;  and  we  have  done  it  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  excite  some  commiseration  for  that  unhappy  people; 
and  may  lead  some  of  our  readers,  whose  attention  may  not 
before  have  been  directed  to  the  subject,  to  consider  whether 
we  are  not  called  upon  as  a  nation  to  make  the  best  amends  in 
our  power.    The  persecutors  and  their  victims  have  long  since 
entered  into  a  state  where  there  is  ^'  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile, 
bond  or  free,"  but  they  have  left  the  account  to  be  settled  by 
their  posterity,    and  we  fear  that  a  heavy   balance  remains 
against  us.    The  condition  of  the  Jews,  indeed,  is  now  greatly 
better  than  it  was  during  the  period  of  which  we  have  spoken^ 
The  refonnation   of  our  religion,  the  settlement  of  our  co»- 
43titution,   and   the  progress  of  society,  has  exempted  them 
from  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  their  ancestors  were  ex- 
posed.    So  great  has  been  our  moderation,  that  we  have  not 
only  allowed,  them  to  enjoy  their  lives  and  properties,  but  we 
have  left  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  errors  and 
vices.    The  Protestant  Church  of  England  hsA  never  persecuted 
the  Jews ;  but  what  has  she  done  for  their  conversion?  Has  she 
-even  done  so  much  as  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  We  grant  that  the 
iseal  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  according  to  knowledge ;  but 
at  the  least  she  showed  some  desire,  and  used  some  means,  £nr 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  We  do  not  hold  her  up 
as  an  example,  as  to  the  methods  which  ought  to  be  employeo* 
We  would  not  kindle  the  fires  of  the  inquisition — ^we  would  not 
compel  them  to  attend  sermons  filled  with  railing  and  inveo^ 
tive— nor  do  we  wish  to  see  a  Domus  Conversdrum  filled 
with  idle  or  mendicant  converts ;  but  we  do  wish  to  see  tbe 
Church  of  England  imitating  the  %eal  of  the  Church. of  Rome^ 
tempered,  as  we  are  sure  it  would  be,  with  her  own  krunvMg^ 
and  discretku. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  may  have  assumed  a  position  wbich. 
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awae  ef  ouf  re^dei^may  not  be  fully  fM^pared  to  grant.  Let 
UB  ask  a  plain  question.  Is  it  the  duty  of  Christians  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  ?  We  believe  that  very  few  will  an- 
swer this  question  by  an  unqualified  negative ;  and  yet  on  some 
ground  or  other  this  duty  has  been,  until  very  lately,  strangely 
'  neglected.  Among  the  arguments,  or  rather  excuses^  which 
have  been  urged  to  justify  this  neglect,  there  is  one  which  we 
eould  not  have  expected  any  Christian  to  use.  It  has  been  argued 
that,  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  inflict  judicial  blindness  on  the 
Jews — as  he  has  dedbured  that  "  seeing,  they  shall  see,  and 
shall  not  perceive ;  and  hearing,  they  shall  hear,  and  shall  not 
understand ; "  we  are  not  authorized  to  attempt  their  conver- 
sion. It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Jews  are  unaer  the  curse  ot 
God;  and,  perhaps^  one  of  the  most  awful  demonstrations^ 
of  his  displeasure  is,  that  their  claims  on  Christian  philan- 
thropy have  been  always  unheard  or  disregarded.  In  almost 
every  scheme  which  Christian  benevolence  has  framed,  the  Jew 
has  beei^  excluded ;  and  among  the  singular  phenomena  which 
are  to  be  found  in  their  history,  perhaps/none  is  more  remark- 
able Uian  the  indifference  with  which  they  have  been  viewed  by. 
those  who  have  wwthily  borne  the  Christian  name,  and  whose 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  (jod  has  led  them  to  plant  the  standard 
of  the  Cross  every  where  but  on  the  ruined  walls  of  Jerusalem . 

They  have  felt,  and  not  too  strongly,  the  claims  of  the  pagan 
world.  And  at  no  period  since  its  foundation  has  the  Church 
of  Christ  been  without  some  members  who  have  appropriated, 
and  acted  upon  the  Divine  injunction,  to  *'  teach  all  nations.". 
And  what  right  have  we  to  limit  this  command  by  the  exdu- 
«0n  of  any  one  nation?  Let  it  be  remembered,  tnat  after  the 
Jews  had  nlled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  by  rejecting 
and  crucifying  the  Messiah,  our  Saviour  commanded  his  dis- 
ciples to  '/  preach  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  among  all 
nations,  beginning  ot  Jerusalem"  Did  not  he  know  that  the 
Jews  had  incurred  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  curse  so  long  before  denounced  on  their  disobe- 
dience? Did  not  he  foresee  their  blindness  and  hardness  of, 
heart  ?  And  yet  he  ffave  this  command,  his  apostles  executed, 
it)  and  ^*  a  great  multitude  of  the  Jews  believed.'* 

There  are  many,  however,  who,  while  they  acknowledge,  be^ 
t»iu8e  they  dare  not  deny,  the  express  words  of  Scripture,  that' 
^  all  Israel  «faaH  be  saved/'  still  show  a  reluctance  to  use  any- 
active  measures  for  the  promotion  of  that  event.  They  admit 
that  the  Jews  will  be  converted — that  the  veil  will  be  taken. 
away--that  tiiey  will 'Mook  on  him  whom  they  have  pierced 
and  mourn;" — ^but  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  having 
made  these  admission^,  and  seem  to  concludci  that  there  i& 
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no  duty  arieing  out  of  them.  One  of  t^  principal-  causes  of 
liiis  supineness  may  be  found  in  the  general  and  vi^e  idea 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  will  be  miraculous  ;  that  God' 
-will  bring  it  to  pass  by  some  means  wholly  indep^d^nt  of  hu- 
anaii  agency ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  have  nouiing  to  do  but 
to  stand  still  in  silent  and  inactive  expectation.  What  warrant 
such  persons  may  have  for  their  opinion  we  know  not ;  bu^  we 
toe  sure  that  it  cannot  be  grounded  either  on  Scripture,  or  on  the 
qrdinary  course  of  God's  providence.  Granting  that  it  may  be 
4^e  design  of  God  to  make  use  of  miracles  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  pre* 
<ede  the  use  of  human  agency.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
people  of  Israel  alone  stood  in  a  covenant-relation  to  God.  It 
tras  afterwards  his  -pleasure,  by  a  new  *^  oovenant,  which  was 
established  on  better  promises,"  to  include  the  Gentiles  with 
ihem,  and  to  break  down  ^'the  wall  of  partition"  which  had 
separated  them.  This  offer  of  mercy  was  rejected  by  the  Jews: 
Aey  crucified  the  Messiah,  and  were  rejected  by  God;  It  vms 
then  made  to  the  Gentiles,  and  accepted  by  them ;  but  Ae  Jews 
to  this  hour^'  abide  in  unbelief."  llius  the  relative  situation 
of  the  parties  has  been  changed.  Tlie  Christian  Gentiles  now 
liave  the  advantage  "much  every  way;  chiefly,  because  to 
them  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God:"  and  as  the  Jews  to 
whom  they  were  first  committed  were  instrumental  to  the  con- 
Tersion  of  the  Gentiles,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  that 
Christians  will  be  used  as  the  instruments  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews?  May  we  not  expect  that  "  the  natural  braoehes"  will 
"be  '*  grafted  into  their  own  olive-tree,"  by  a  method  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  by  which  the  '*  wild  (dive-tree  was  grafted  in 
ampng  them  ?  "  And  what  were  the  means  used  for  this  pur- 
pose ?  The  word  of  God,  which  had  been  sealed  up  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews,  was  translated  into  that  which  was  most 
generally  understood  by  the  Gentiles^*  In  this  there  was  no- 
thing supernatural.  Tne  second  preparatory  measure  was  moie- 
particularly  directed  to  the  Jews.  The  forerucm^  of  Christ 
came  indeed  *'  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Hifts ;"  but  **  Joks 

*  Ahhoagh  it  is  pot  striciiy  witbin  oar  pimeal  pi|f f  pse,  ye|».  liaviofrspokeo  fa$ 
ih^  Septuagiut  Version  io  this  point  of  view,,  we  cannot  help  alluding  to  tome 
Siyvidious  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  some  recent  translations  of  tbe  Scrip- 
tures. Some  persons,  from  whom  it  migjit  not  have  been  expected^  have  appeared 
qpite  staideil.  at  the  iAea.  of  traniliKiog  the  Scrip^es  into  langvi^es  of  whM" 
they  have  sc^rtely  ever  beard,  and  have  io«i4ted  that  these  versions  must  be  incor* 
rect,  and  therefore  pernicious.  We  thiolL  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  any  objector  of 
this  class  (and  if  he  be  a  man  of  learning  and  candour,  we  should  ndt  fear  for 
Ui  An&wer)-^Dayoi,.  after  having  ioloraied  yoiirself  of  theehftrtcter  and  qvali^ 
ikations  of  those  who  have  made  these  versions,  believe  that  they  are  less  accurate 
tkunslations  of  the  Hebrew  text  than  that  which  was  used  by  the  Apostles,  and  by 
Which,  almost  ezclislvely,  the  ScripHirefl  were  koown  fo  the  primitive  eharclif 
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ibd^noixiirade/'  In  the  propftgaticMBi  of  Ghristkni^^  thd  Ik^ 
bonrs  of  apostles  and  evaAgelistB  were  accompanied,  but  not 
superseded,  by  miracles. 

It  is  ho^terer  objected  by  somfe  persons,  that  the  time  for 
attempting  the  ccmrersion  of  the  Jews  has  not  jret  arrived. 
But,  even  if  we  should  admit  that  there  are  some  times  which 
are  unfit  for  the  performance  of  an  acknowledged  duty,  what  are 
the  signs  by  which  the  proper  time  may  be  ascertained  ?  W 
it  not  be  admitted,  that  it  ever  a  time  should  ahive  when  any 
considerable  number  of  the  Jews  should  manifest  a  disposition 
to  converse  freely  on  the  points  in  dispute  between  them  and 
Christians— when  they  should  show  a  desire  to  examine  th^ 
New  Testament— when  a  party  should  arise  among  them  and 
throw  off  the  iron  yoke  of  talmudical  bonda^— when  Christian 
states  should  begin  to  recognize  their  civil  rights,  and  to  adopt 
a  kind  and  conciliatory  policy  towards  them— will  it  not  be 
admitted,  we  say,  that  Christians  would  be  bound  to  take  ad- 
Vantage  of  such  an  opportunity,  and  to  use  all  the  means  in 
their  power  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  success  of  their  ex- 
ertions ?  We  believe  that  such  a  time  as  we  have  described  has 
•already  arrived;  and  to  show  the  grounds  of  our  opinion,  we 
shall  lay  before  our  readers  some  copious  extracts  from  the 
reports  and  correspondence  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christ- 
ianity among  theJews,  trusting,  that  the  interesting  intelligetwie 
which  they  contain,  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  their  length. 
Dr.  Pinkerton,  in  a  letter  tO' this  Society,  thus  vrrites  respects 
ing  the  Jews: 

^  "  They  have  not  remained  inattentive  observers  of  the  stgi»  of  the 
times,  nor  are  the  intelligent  and  thinking  part  of  them  unacquainted 
with  the  conflicts  which  Christianity  has  sustained^  and  the  conquests 
which  she  has  gained  over  her  num^ous  and  poweiful  enemies.  The 
extraordinary  events  which  so  rapidly  succeed  each  other  in  our  days 
-^the  fall  of  modern  infidelity,  in  its  direfhl  effects  upon  the  good  of 
jwciety— 'the  change  which  is  now  working  in  the  o^ral  and  rehgiotks^ 
itote  of  all  nations  by  means  of  the  translation  ^nd  universal  dtssem^ 
nation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  have  had  a  powerful  influence 
On  the  hopes  and  fears  of  many  among  the  Jews,  and.  have  btougbt 
iDOt  a  few  of  them  to  their  wits'  end. 

>f^  But  thete  are  still  more  favourable  intimations  of  this  peojpAefs 
•being  in  a  state  of  prepai^ation  for;  receiving  the  seed  of  the  new  co- 
venant doctrine — ^intimations  unknown  ih  the  ages  that  are  past.  Num- 
bers of  tiw  Jews,  in  the  countries  where  I  have  ni^ted  them,  have 
fallen  off  in  thehr  rigid  attachment  to  their  former  superstttions-^their 
jptrejudices  agairilt  Christians  and  their  religion,  arci  lessened—^tHe  hi^ 
li^ed  and  prejudices  of  Chri^t&na  aj^nat  the  Jewt  amm^c^  diminished 
-^the  willingness  with  which  many  of  thein  re^ve  copied  of  the  New 
.TestaoMRiiini  that  Hebrew  ksguage^attd  readlbci)A(  the  liberty  with 
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which  they  both  read  and  coBverte  on  the  roeriu  of  the  grand  quettioa 
between  Jews  and  Christians,  whether  Jesui  of  Nazareth  be  the  Mes*-. 
siah — the  state  of  despair  in  which  many  of  them  now  are,  of  their, 
ev^r  getting  a  Messiah  such  as  they  desire — the  fact,  that  the  yoke  of 
Juilai^ni  has  really  become  insupportable  to  many  among  them — aod 
that  not  a  few  are  joining  the  different  Christian  communions  in  the 
towns  of  Poland  almost  'weekly — are  intimations  of  no  ordinary  lcin4 
relative  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  seem  clearly  to  point  out,  that 
an  important  crisis  in  the  religious  state  of  that  people  is  not  far  dis- 
tant— for  *  they  also,  if  they  abide  not  in  unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  into 
the  churi:h/ 

"  During  my  tour  through  Poland,  I  had  many  opportunities  of 
gaihing  information  and  making  observations  which  tend  to  illustrate 
and  corrobate  these  statements.  I  no  where  found  the  Jews  unwilling 
to  converse  with  me  on  the  subject  of  Christianity.  I  distributed  about 
seventy  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Testament  among  thena,  which  were 
always  well  received.  I  repeatedly  entered  their  synagogues  and. 
schools,  and  with  the  utmost  possible  freedom  argued  the  points  at 
issue  between  them  and  us;  and  I  never  found  the  smallest  interruption^ 
biit  on  the  contrary  a  great  desire  in  many  of  the  people  to  hear  and  to 
read.  At  Minsk  the  Russian  Archbishop  told  me,  that  since  my  visit 
to  him  in  1816,  he  had  baptized  fifteen  Jews,  and  had  then  several 
candidates  under  a  course  of  instruction.  The  Catholic  canonians  of 
the  same  place  informed  me,  that  he  had  lately  baptized  four  Jews. 
At  Wilna,  where  the  number  of  Jews  is  upwards  of  20,000,  the  senior 
Lutheran  pastor  Nicholas  told  me,  that  on  the  5th  of  May  last  he  had 
baptized  a  married  Jewess,  whose  husband  was  also  about  to  embrace 
Christianity— on  the  16th  a  Jewish  child— on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  a  Hebrew  youth  of  sixteen — on  the  10th  of  June,  a, Dr.  Ber^ 
nard  with  his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  that  he  had  still  four  candidatea 
for  baptism  under  a  course  of  Christian  instruction.  He  farther  in- 
formed me,  that  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  Catholics  had  baptized  four- 
teen young  men  of  the  Hebrew  nation;  and  the  Police  Master  of 
Wilna  told  me,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  memorable  Ukaze, 
granting  permission  to  the  Jews  to  join  whichever  Christian  commu- 
nion they  choose,  he  had  been  present  at  the  baptism  of  about  6fty 
Jews  into  the  Catholic  church.  Nor  is  there  a  town  in  Poland  almost^ 
where  frequent  instances  of  Jews  entering  Christian  communions  are 
not  to  be  met  with.  But  what  I  have  already  stated,  plainly  proves 
that  there  is  a  favourable  change  of  sentiment  in  many  of  the  Polish 
Jews  towards  the  religion  of  Christ,  which  urgently  calls  upon  tliote 
who  long  for  the  conversion  of  the  ancient  peojSe  of  God  to  use  means 
for^  furnishing  them  with  correct  knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  sat 
vation. 

**  The  number  of  Jews  subject  to  Russia,  is  reckoned  to  be  greatly 
above  two  millions.  These  reside  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  \n 
the  Russian  provinces  of  Ekaterinosloff,  Cherson,  Podolia,  Titomir* 
Tschernigeff,  Kieff,  Mogileff,  Witepsk,  Minsk,  Wilna»  Grodna,  Bialar 
•toks,  the  Krimea,  and  Moldavia. 

«<  Here  then,  Geatlem^i  it  a  vast  field  spen  to  tbe  benerolentte- 
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boars  of  theChristiaa  friends  of  Israel,  in  the  cultivation  ojf  which  by, 
prudent,  zealous,  and  pious  men,  every  proper  encouragement  may  bo 
expected  from  the  Russian  government.  The  steps  which  I  would  re- 
commend for  doing  so  are'  simple,  attainable,  and  such  as  must  uUi- 
xnatelv  prove  successful.  ' 

**  Leavirig  the  important  subject  of  the  general  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  refraining  frOm  spend- 
ing your  funds  in  the  support  of  individuals  of  the  Jewish  nation,  young 
or  old;  professing  attachment  to  Christianity,  direct  your  efforts  chiefly 
and  unweariedly  to  the  dissemination  of  Christian  Knowledge  among 
the  nation  of  the  Jews  at  large  by  sending  qualified  men  among  them, 
who  will  travel  from  town  to  town,  and  from  village  and  village,  con^ 
verse  with  them  in  their  families — reason  with  them  in  their  syna-r 
gogues,  meet  their  objections— remove  their  prejudices,  and  every 
where  circulate  the  New  Testament  in  Hebrew,  Jewish  German,  and 
in  other  languages  understood  among  them ;  with  short  treatises  on 
vital  Christianity,  and  on  the  Messiahship  of  Christ.  Confine  the 
labours  of  your  Institution  to  this  rational,  scriptural,  easy,  and  most 
benevolent  object,  resting  assured  that  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  the 
discoveries  of  Divine  Providence  will  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  leave 
you  and  your  labourers  in  no  doubt  respecting  the  further  instruments 
to  be  employed,  and  measures  adopted  for  watering  the  seed  of  evan-- 
gelical  and  saving  truth  when  once  sown  among  this  ancient  and  in^ 
teresting  people. 

**  Beware,  however,  of  consuming  your  funds  by  embarking  in  any 
scheme  for  the  probable  spiritual  benefit  of  a  few  individuals  among, 
the  Jews,  while  the  openings  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  peculiarly 
favourable  state  of  millions  of  the  same  people,  invite  you  to  come  over 
find  help  them.  Expend  not  your  strength,  gfentlemen,  in  sowing  an^ , 
insulated  and  ungrateful  acre,'  while  the  husbandman  of  souls  invites 
you  to  come,  and  will  assuredly  provide  you  with  the  means  of 
£owing  a  field  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  a  much  more  promising  soil. 

•*  The  simplicity  and  benevolence  of  the  line  of  procedure,  which 
I  here  submit  to  your  consideration,  will  recommend  it  to  the  patronage 
^nd  support  of  thousands  in  Britain,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  only  wait 
to  see  a  simple  comprehensive  plan  adopted,  in  reference  to  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  among  the  Jews,  in  order  to  give  tokens  of  their  sincere 
]ove  and  tender  compassion  for  that  nation,  *  to  whom  pertaineth  the 
adoption,  and  the  glory,  .and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law, 
and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises,  whose  are  the  fathers,  and 
of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  God  over  all 
blessed  for  ever.*  I  say,  there  are  still  thousands  of  the  people  of 
God,  in  this  favoured  country,  who  only  need  to  have  laid  before  them 
a  scriptural  and  judicious  plan  for  spiritually  benefiting  the  ancient 
people  of  God,  to  whom  we  are  all  so  much  indebted,  in  order  to 
prove,  their  sincere  affection  for  the  seed  of  Abraham,  by  contributing 
liberally  of  their  substance  for  its  support."  (Appendix  XL  Uep« 
No,  1.) 

.    The  l>ody  of ;  the  Jevs,  without  entering  into  minor  distino- 
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tions,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  yery  nneqpalin  j>oint 
of  numbers,  and  differing  greatly  in  their  rehgious  opinions. 
After  devoting  so  much  space  as  we  have  ahready  given  to  thd 
subject,  we  shall  only  just  mention  them.  The  fiist,  and  by  far 
the  largest  body  are  the  Rabbinists^  or  those  Jews  who  atilt 
hold  the  traditions  of  their  fathers.  These,  they  state,  w^re 
given  to  Moses  at  the  same  time  as  the  law»  and  by  the  sao^ 
authority.  They  were  not,  however,  committed  to  writing  until 
about  two  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  ha;viDg  been  in 
the  mean  time,  according  to  the  Jewish  account,  transmitted 
orally  through  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  doctors .  They  were 
then  collected  into  a  bodv  and  form  the  Mishna.  This  work 
contains  their  code  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  oni- 
nions  of  their  doctors  on  all  disputable  points,  and  with  tne 
Gemaras,  or  commentaries  on  it,  forms  the  Talmud.  These 
traditions  are,  however,  totally  rejected  by  the  Caraite  Jews, 
who  form  the  second  class.  Their  number  is  very  small,  indeed^ 
when  compared  with  that,  of  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  with  whom 
they  have  always  been  on  terms  of  deadly  hatred,  l&sxih  sect 
has  to  the  best  of  its  power  reviled  and  persecuted  the  other 
with,  if  possible,  greater  bitterness  than  they  have  shown  to 
Christians.  It  has  even  been  a  common  saying  among^  the  Rab- 
binical Jews,  that  a  Caraite  should  turn  Mahometan  or  Christ- 
ian, before  he  can  expect  to  be  received  among  them.  In  these 
contests  the  Carait6s  have  had  the  worst,  not  only  because  they 
have  been  the  fewest,  but  because  they  have  published  so  few 
books,  that  until  lately  thejr  have  been  known  only  by  the 
numerous  and  malignant  writings  of  their  enemies.  They  ap* 
pear,  however,  to  preseAt  a  hopeful  prospect  for  the  labours  of 
Christians.  Their  rejection  of  all  cabalistic  Bud  talmudical  so- 
phistry, and  their  bold  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  Scriptures^ 
entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  Protestant  Jews.  An  inter*- 
esting  account  of  a  colony  of  Caraites  is  given  by  the  traveller 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bible  Society, 
from  whose  fifteenth  report  we  extract  it. 

**  Before  my  crossing  the  Russian  frontiers,  I  shall  give  you  some 
apcount  of  my  travels  in  Samogitia,  and  of  the  arrangements  which  I 
have  made  for  bringing  the  Sacred  Writings  into  more  general  circu^ 
lation  in  that  country.  On  leaving  Wilna,  Itook  the  road  for  Trokf, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Lithuania,  and  about  twenty* 
eight  versts  to  the  north-west  of  that' city.  Troki  is  deKghtfully  si* 
tuated  on  a  peninsula,  formed  on  the  beautiful  Lake  Bressal,  vrhtch^ 
by  a  canal,  has  comn^unication  with  the  river  V2ia.  The  ruins  of  one 
of  the  ancient  ducal  palaces  are  still  to  be  seen,  on  one  of  the 'little 
islands  .which  spot  the  surface  of  tke  lake.  The  |;K:f  ater  part  of  Ihe 
peninsula  is  lugh  'ground,  nod  the  naturdl  seenei^  round  tbe  fOkSt  k 
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raomrkaUj  fino.  In  tbe  suburbs  of  the  anoieni  town  of  Troki,  I  p^id 
a  visit  to  a  ix>Ioiiy  of  Garaite  Jews,  who  have  inhabited  this  deh'ghtftil 
spot  for  several  oenturies  past  On  eiilering  the  house  of  the  Chi6£ 
Kabbiy  I  saluted  him  in  Tartar^  and,  to  my  Bstonishment,  was  an- 
swered ia  ^lie  same  language*  None  of  them  could  speak  Jewnh 
<}ennan,  the  common  language  of  all  the  Polish  Jews.  I  incjuirod* 
^whence  they  or^inally  were :  the  answer  was ;  *  From  the  Crimea^* 
that  they  and  their  ancestors  have  resided  in  Troki  for  nearly  four 
hundred  3rears,  and  that  they  possess  very  distinguished  privileges 
■  from  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Lithuania  and  Kings  of  Poland. 

**  I  asked  them  whether  they  still  had  intercourse  with  their  bre- 
thren in  I>schottfait  Kale.  They  replied,  that  they  not  only  visited 
them,  but  also  were  visited  by  them.  The  Tartar  language  is  still  the 
only  one  spoken  in  their  families,  though  most  of  the  men  bould  speak 
both  the  Russian  and  Polish.  They  are  neither  dressed  like  their  bre- 
thren in  the  Crimea,  who  have  retained  the  Tartar  costume,  nor  like 
^e  Poibh  Jews^  whose  dress  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  like  the 
common  Poles  and  Russians.  The  number  of  4ihe  Caraites  in  Troki^ 
^  is  about  160  souls. 

**  Before  I  had  finished  my  inquiries  relative  to  these  particulars^ 
tihe  house  of  the  middksagea  RabUn  was  filled  with  his  brethren,  who 
were  all  anacioos  to  know  who  the  stranger  was,  and  what  he  wanted* 
Our  conversation  then  turned  upon  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  lasted  upward  of  an  hour  qnd  a  haifl 
I  stated  the  truth  to  tbem  as  clearly  and  as  forcibly  as  I  could.  The 
Babbi  defended  his  position  that  the  Messiah  was  still  to  come,  with 
the  Old  Testament  in  his  hand ;  but  having  no  Talmudic  interpreta- 
tions to  screen  himself  behind,  he  was  soon  greatly  at  a  loss.  Tho 
people  in  the  mean  time  were  all  attention.  They  had  never  heard  sueb 
discourse  before.  The  Rabbi  was  at  last  so  much  touched  with  what  uto 
said,  theft  he  changed  colour,  and  turned  aside.  Another  of  his  bre- 
thren, a  merchant,  then  came  fovirard,  and,  with  considerable  shrewd- 
ness, attempted  to  defend  the  cause  m  the  view  of  the  people,  wke 
were  now  muttering  to  each  other,  and  anxious  to  know  how  all  thiis 
would  end.  Having  proved  to  him  also,*  that  the  Messiah  must  needs 
have  come,  I  spoke  of  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  Gospel,  and 
of  that  eternal  life  which  is  revealed  in  the  doctrines  which  Chifist 
taught.  The  merchant,  I  found,  had  read  the  Polish  Testament  willi 
considerable  aetentionw  llie  Rabbi  stood  like  one  confounded.  •  I 
never  saw  any  indhridual  in  such  a  state  before.  I  asked  them,  whether 
they  had  ever  read  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  Hebrew. 
The  <pi^tion  seemed  to  rouse  their  curiosity  to  the  extreme.  They  fe- 

n'*  d,  that  they  had  heard  that  such  a  thing  existed,  bdt  that  th^y 
never  aeen  the  Hebrew  Testament.  I  then  inquired  whether  they 
Jesired  to  «ee  it.  They  all  fej^d,  thi^  they  would  be  veity  happy 
aliould  they  |f6t  a  oepy  of  It.  By  this  time  my  caleshe,  and  SBrvalit» 
wkh  fresh  horses^  were  before  the  door:  I  tbok  out  five  copied  of  the 
.  Hebr^r  Testimienti  and  fMrescmttd  the  Rabbi  with  the  fiMb  He  seenied 
toMt  new  aninaatiim  M  tkenghi  of  It,  aeoeptedtt  tnost  wilHn^» 
^w£m<M  and tbM^d  Hfte  ftr  it.  i  tfa^  gtm  a  eofqr  t»  Oie  Meroliadt^ 
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'  who  seemed  no  kss  oveijoyed,  and  wag*  warm  in  bis  ezpretsSons  cif 
gratitude.  Now  [the  difficulty  was,  how  to  distribute  the  retnaining 
three.     All  hands  were  stretched  out,  and  every  one  cried;  ^  Ohj  let 

'  ihe  have  one  also.*    I  was  greatly  embarrassed.     An  interesting  yovin^ 

'  ^inan  stood  near  me ;  several  times  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  i£ 
eagerly  desiring  to  grasp  the  third  cojjy,  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  and 
fl[s  often  he  abruptly  drew  it  back  again*  I  read  in  his  countenance  a 
strong  combat  in  his  feelings  between  civility  and  desire.  To  him  I 
gave  the  third.  His  countenance  fiow  shone  with  gratification  and  joy,, 
and  all  present  loudly  approved  the  a6t.  A  fourth  and  Mh  I  bestowed 

'  on  two  other  of  these  interesting  people.  They  all  commenced  read- 
ing with  great  avidity,  and  before  I  left  them,  gave  me  proofs  of  their 
understanding  well  what  they  read.  I  told  them  that  I  hoped  in  a 
short  time  to  hear  of  their  having  formed  themselves  into  a  community 
of  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  founded  on  the  glorious  truths  of  that 
blessed  volume  which  I  had  just  put  into  their  hands.     Amid  loud  ex- 

'  pressions  of  gratitude  and  wonder,  I  left  the  house  of  the  Rabbi,  took 
farewell  of  this  truly  interesting  little  people,  and  proceeded  on  my 
journey.     The  merchant  did  not  part  with  me,  however,  so  soon  ;  he 

•  walked  with  me  upwards  of  a  verst  up  the  border  of  the  beautiful  Jake, 
whose  surface,  with  the  charming  surrounding  scenery,  was  gilded  with 
the  rays  of  the  evening  sun.  He  put  many  questions  to  me  respecttng 
the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  lef^  me  with 
these  words ;  *  I  believe  that  some  important  crisis  with  our  people  is 
at  hand ;  what  it  is,  I  cannot  now  say — God  will  direct  all.*  ** 

The  reformed  Jews  constitute  the  third  class,  and  of  their 
fitate  some  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Way,  while  at  Berlin,  to  the 
London  Society. 

«*  The  character  and  condition  of  the  remnant  of  Israel,  resident  ia 
the  capital  of  Prussia,  exhibits  an  appearance  altogether  dissimilar 
from  that  of  any  other  place  perhaps  on  the  face  of  the  earth..  The 
rabbinical  opinions  and  system  have  almost  disappeared,  and  the  com* 
mercial  body  is  composed  of  men  of  more  education  and  liberality  of 
sentiment  than  the  ordinary  class  of  trading  Israelites.  The  origin  of  these 
distinctions  is,  doubtless,  to  be  traced  to  the  character  and  writing^  ot" 
Moses  Mendelshem,  who  passed  his  life  at  Berlin,  and  rose  by  dint  of 
industry,  and  the  exercise  of  no  ordinary  capacity,  to  a  degree  of  li- 
terary fame  and  personal  distinction  which ^o  Jew  perhaps  has  attained 
since  the  time  of  Abarbanel  and  Maimon.  He  is  honoured  by  kis 
Jewish  brethren  as  a  Reformer,  Ijut  a  Christian  would  see  more  of 
Voltaire  than  of  Luther  in  that  part  of  his  character.  His  works  are- 
much  read  by  the  Jews  in  Germany;  but  from  the. extracts  X  have 
^en,  he  is  not  the  man  to  lead  them  from  Moses  to  Christ :  as  he  does- 
not  seem  to  recognize  the  divine  legation  of  the  former,  we  know 
from  the  best  authority  he  cannot  believe  in  the  latter.  His  followers 
go  a  step  farther;  they  very  generally  acknowledge  that  Christ  wafe  a 

Erophet,  and  even  greater  than  Moses,  but  they  suppose  both  to  have 
een  competent  to  discover  and  lay  down  th^  riiks  of  mo^l  MlffL" 
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dtioiiy  kbd  6«en  to  exercise  jkithiiod  )oi^e>  and  worabip  Ood  accepbdilf 
hj  U>e force  of  their  natural  ppwers.    They,  think  as  little  of  the.  n&- 
foessity  of  a  new  and  divine  principle  in  the  soul  as  Nicodemus  of  old> 
iMrhen  he  first  acknowledged  Christ  as  <  a  teacher  sent  from  God.'     It 
is  something  that  they  allow  thus  much  ;  fpr,  like  the  woman  of  Sa- 
jnariay.who  was  in  the  same  case,  as  they  also  expect  a  j^essias  to^ 
come,  they  may,  when  convinced  of  sin,  say,  *  Is  not  this  the  Christ/'* 
The  philosophical  spirit  they  have  imbibed  from  the  reasoning  and 
principles  of  Mendelshem,  has  led  the  greater  part  of  the  Berlin  Jew» 
to  reject  the  use  of  the  Talmud ;  and  a  considerable  party  has  beeh 
formed  under  the  denomination  of  *  Reformed  Jews/  for  whose  use  w 
-splendid  synagogue  has  been  made  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  most 
:  wealthy  and  respectable  among  them.    In  this  only  parts  of  the  law 
.'.are  read  in  Hebrew ;  and  great  part  of  the  service,  and  the  singing  and 
preaching,  is  in  German ;  this  place  was  formed  out  of  three  rooms  laid 
together,  tlie  divisions  of  which  seem  retained  fcir  the  separation  ^f 
.the  parts.     This  is  dissimilar  to  any  inode  of  worship  which  has  yet 
^sted  among  the  Jews,  and  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  a  cathedral 
service  than  any  other.     Some  objection  was  at  first  made  to  this  in- 
stitution on  the  part  of  government,  as  being  neither  Jew  nor  Christian; 
.  but  it  is  suffered  to  continue  unmolested,  and  the  old  synagogue  is  com- 
-paratively  deserted.     I  have  heard,  since  I  lefl  Berlin,  that  attempjts 
are  making  to  extend  the  principles  and  practices  of  this  body,  and 
-  that  deputies  have  been  sent  to  Paris,  Geneva,  and  other  places  :  for 
,  the  truth  of  this  I  cannot  vouch  ;  but  nothing  is  more  probable,  than 
that  Satan,  the  great  master  of  the  synagogue,  ^  who  say  they  are 
Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do  lie,'  should  be  ready  to  forward  any  work,, 
'and  set  up  any  service  that  may  keep  this  people  in  legal  bondage,  or 
draw  off  their  minds  from  the  simplicity  of  Christ.     He  will  doubtless- 
jallow  his  character  as  a  Prophet,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  reduce  him  to 
a  level  with  Mahomet,  or  even  Moses,  and  to  obviate  the  consequences- 
of  his  reception  as  a  Sacrifice,  Priest,  and  King  in  Zion :  but  we  know 
none  of  his  devices  shall  prosper  ;  even  this  attempt  will  doubtless  be- 
over-ruled  to  the  speedy  breaking  down  of  the  partition  wall.     Many 
■  thinking  Jews  are  not  satisfied  with  this  substitute  for  a  synagogue ;  en- 
'  tertain  the  highest  opinion  of  the  morality  of  the  gospel ;  read  it  ii^ 
secret  at  home,  teach  it  to  their  children  ; — but  of  its  life  and  power 
have  as  yet  no  notion.'' 

The  *' reformation "  of  these  Jews,  seems  to  be,  in  plain 
'  terms,  a  chatige  from  Judaism  to  Deism,  and  it  is  a  change 
■which  we  cannot  behold  without  interest  and  even  hope.  They  ' 
'have  thrown  aside  the  Talmud ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  present 
'influence  of  their  opinions,  we  trust  that  they  will  not  stop  where 
ythey  are.  There  is  really  more  hope  of  an  avowed  Deist  than  of  a 
..  confirmed  Rabbinist,  who  is  generally  a  Deist  concealed  under 
•^  the  darkness  of  the  Talmud.  Among  the  reformed  Jews,  how- 
./eyer,  curiosity  is  excited  and  inquiry  is  permitted:  and  surely,. 
,'  Ciuristians  are  bound  to  direct  this  inquiry  by  every  means  m 
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rMirear>td1lHe  New  TesteaMot*    It  is  i<talfy  nr|)ri8ii^>>li0 
t^ansider  hoii^  litUe  lias  been  done  uatil  very  lately  towuvds 
^fimiishing  the  Jews  with,  the  New  Testament  in  that  tcufigoage 
-which  is  most  likely  to  engage  them  to  read  it.    Granting  that 
"^e  Jews  might  obtain  it  in  the  vernacular  tongnes  of  thoSe 
coimtries  jn  which  they  reside — granting  that  their  preference 
for  Hebrew  is  in  some  cases  mere  prejucuce,  yet  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  consider  whether  we  ou^t  not  to  give  way  to  this  pre- 
judice, and  in  all  immaterial  points  to  meet  them  on  their  owti 
.^ound.  yy  To  the  Jews  became  I  a  Jew/'  said  the  great  Apostle 
^i  the  Gentikfi ;  and  should  not  we  follow  his  example  ?    These 
«£e,  says  Fuller,  *^  three  grand' hindrances  of  their  conversion: 
First,  the  offence  taken  and  given  by  the  Papists  among  whoai 
they  live  by  their  worshipping  of  images,  the  Jews  being  zealots 
in  the  second  commandment :  Secondly,  because  on  their  coi^ 
version  they  must  renounce  all  their  goods  as  ill-gotten ;  arid 
they  will  scarce  enter  in  at  the  door  of  our  church,  when  fifst 
they  must  climb  over  so  high  a  threshold:   Lastly,  they  are 
debarred  from  the  use  of  the  New  Testament,  the  means  ot  their 
salvation.    And  thus  we  leave  them  in  a  state  most  pitiful  and 
little  pitied.'*    The  London  Society  has  not,  however,  been  coijl- 
^nt  to  leave  them  in  this  state«  Under  the  sanction  and  patron- 
ise of  the  Bishop  of  SL  David's  and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester^ 
mnd  with  the  active  co-operation  of  many  of  our  clergy,  they 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  communicating  instruction  to 
the  Jews  by  every  means  in  their  power.    They  have  opened 
schools,  instituted  lectures,  sent  forth  missionanes,  and  circti- 
'  lated  the  Hebrew  New  T^tetament  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess.   We  have  already  quoted  enough  from  their  correspond- 
ence tQ  enable  our  readers  to  understand  the  following  extracts 
from  their  last  report;  and  we  think,  these  will  show  that  (to  u^e 
their  own  words)  "  they  have  continued  to  receive  the  most  en- 
-couraging  testimonies  to  the  aeasonableness  and  utility  of  their 
labours." 

^^  That  of  the  Catholic  Professor  Van  Ess,  so  justly  celebrated  in 
the  aiHials  of  the  Brkisb  and  Forcifn  Bible  Society,  will  be  djuly  ap- 
preciated. In  his  cprrespoDdence  with  the  Gonunittee  of  that  Society 
m  I818y  he  had  remarked,  '  My  church  is  frequented  by  many  Jew8» 
and  numbers  of  them  are  fond  of  reading  n^  New  Testament*'  A 
furtlier  acquaintance  with  the  religious  state  of  that  people  has  d^- 
covered  to  him  the  importance  of  nirnishing  them  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  their  own  sacred  language.  Accordingly,  io  a  letter  bear- 
ing date  the  16tb  of  laftt  Jufy,  he  ihus  writes :  *  I  hacve  8t31  (^e 
request  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  your  Commltiee  would  kindly  nupply 
IM  whh  a  mmriber  •f  tsopies  of  the  Hebrew  Ncfw  Testament,  I  iia 
A>yiiiay j|iylicA>l» jSsr  Ihwn *y  Hmteom  ftt»fawi  ytiMs,    1%m^ 
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ttk  people tti^lmtiglit  with  gip^ill  M^lt^^'^Mefe,  H^iitt^^ 
sieh  has  ulready  appeared,  yet  ^e  reading  of  tbe  New  TestenMt 

Sroduces  ihoi^tfulneM,  and  a  better  disposHioh  of  mindintheiii.  I 
a^  often  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this ;  for,  in  many  Jewisk 
families  the  He^brew  New  Testament  is  rtAdi  with  the  greatest  atteni^ 
tion,  and  the  passages  which  refer  to  the  pvophecies  coneeming'tte 
Messiah,  are  immediately  compared.'  In  a  letter  received  from  him 
l)y  your  Foreign  Secretary  only  a  few  days  ago,  he  writes  further  at 
follows:  *  3e  pleased  to  express  to  the  respectable  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews,  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the 
hundred  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Testament,  which  I  lately  received 
firom  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  These  Testaments .  are 
eagerly  read  by  those  Jews  who  understand  Hebrew,  and  many  of  thent 
are  in  the  habit  of  attending  my  sermons.  Whenever  the  New  Tesi^ 
xnent  in  Hebrew  German  characters  shall  appear,  I  wish  to  receive. a 
considerable  number  of  copies,  for  they  will  be  «till  more  eagerly  read 
than  the  former,  and  will  operate  more  efifectually  upon  the  Jews  ait 
large.  Be  kind  enough  to  send  me  the  continuation  of  the  Reports 
of  your  Society.  How  gloriously  does  all  unite  together  in  our  re^ 
xnarkable  day  towards  the  appearance  and  the  kingdom  of  our  Lor^t 
when  there  will  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd.  ^ 

**  With  regard  to  the  readiness  of  the  Polish  Jews  to  receive  Christ- 
ian instruction,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  was  adduced  in  the  last 
Report,  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Way,  Dr.  Pinkerton,  and  Mu 
Solomon.  Their  testimony  has  since  been  corroborated  by  that  of  Mc. 
Moritz,  a  converted  Jew,  who  has  for  some  time  past  been  employed  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  travel  through  his  dominions  for  the  purpose 
of  circulating  Hebrew  New  Testaments  and  tracts  amongst  the  Jewish 

Seople.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  your  Foreign  Secretary  in  June  las^ 
Ir.  Moritz  gives  some  interesting  details  of  a  tour  which  he  made 
through  Poland  the  preceding  autumn,  in  the  service  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty.  Besides  instances  of  a  more  private  kind  in  which  Ne^ 
Testaments  and  tracts  were  received  by  individuals  with  much  thank- 
fulness, the  Jews  frequently  came  to  him  in  a  body,  or  solicited  his 
attendance  at  their  synagogues  and  places  of  learned  resort,  inviting 
discussion  on  the  principal  questions  at  issue  between  Christians  and 
themselves.  On  one  occasion,  ailer  reasoning  with  them  in  his  lodging 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  distributing  amongst  them  Testaments 
and  tracts,  Mr.  Moritz  had  the  pleasure  to  ^  see  them  stand  i|i 
groups  in  the  street  reading  the  New  Testament  to  each  other.'  ^ 
(P.  51.) 

**  At  Minsk^  where  there  are  at  least  12,000  Jews,  Mr.  Moritz  wiis 
visited  by  nearly  all  the  Jewisli  schoolmasters,  and  by  several  thousands 
of  Jews  with  whom  be  had  more  or  less  conversation  about  the  only 
truth.  At  their  request,  he  preached. to  about  400  of  them,  among 
whom  were  the  Elders  of  thie  Synagogue.  '  1  was  much  pleased*'  Mr. 
-Moril^  adds,  *with  the  i^rions  ^tendon  iheyfald  to  the  word,  and 
iihe  perfect  silen^e^  fhe^  observed  during  nvy  speedi^  wHkh'MtedneMly 
4wehoui*.«''*  '(P.'JSJ, ''  »'..>».. 
^  Muift^isiypwittMkittt  wail  tHpfilMPtA  Ift  Jdiflteeof  ^yhic#ri^'ga»»f 
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5T1  Aii*  ^^  -few^* 

wfcMefippliclitioi^  finr  eofim  Mr;  Morks  wasiinaMd  to  feii^ty,  fiMin  Kb 
ftock  being  enhaustecU  And  on  one  occasioo^  aflter  having  asked  with 
nuch  dissaib^U'oDy  *  For  what  purpofe  he  had  come  to  Mtttaa,  if  he 
«Quld  give  theoi  no  books?  T some  even  offered  to  contribute  some^ 
what  to  the  printing  of  them,  if  he  would  let  them  be  printed  at 
Mittau,  that  they  might  get  them."     (P.  66.) 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  bv  the  committee  from  a. 
Berlin  newspaper  forwarded  to  them  oy  the  Right  Hon.  G.  N.. 
*  JRose,  his  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  the  court  of  Berlin^ 
and  an  active  friend  and  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

"On  the  23d  of  Jan.  the  baptism  of  a  converted  Jew  took  place  in 
the  Dome  Church  of  this  city.  His  name  is  Frederick  Francis 
Seelman.  He  was  a  free  chasseur  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814, 
"In  which  he  was  wounded,  and  received  the  honourable -distinction  of 
the  Iron  Cross.  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  represented  as 
his  God-father  by  one  of  his  Adjutant  Generals,  and  his  lloyal  High- 
ness the  Crown  Prince  and  several  others  of  distinction,  were  pleased 

"to  attend  in  person.*'-^ "  Your  Committee  feel  persuaded  that  yoa 

•will  receive^  with  lively  satisfaction,  the  intelligence  of  the  favourable 
disposition  manifested  by  the  Prussian  Monarch  towards  the  Jewish 
nation ;  especially  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  indications 
afforded  by  other  European  Sovereigns,  of  a  rising  desire  to  render 
justice  to  this  long  injured  and  neglected  people.  Of  the  warm. in- 
terest manifested  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  their  behalf,  and  of 
liis  liberal  encouragement  of  all  proper  efforts  for  their  conversion,  so 
many  proofs  have  been  adduced  on  former  occasions,  that  nothing 
need  be  added  at  present  by  way  of  confirmation.  Reference  w» 
made  also,  in  the  last  report  of  your  Committee,  to  the  Edict  of  the 
Xing  of  the  Netherlands  enjoining  the  education  of  his  Jewish  sub- 
jects. It  appears  from  public  accounts  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
likewise  has  recenrtly  issued  a  declaration,  extending,  to  the  higher 
classes  of  Je\^s  in  his  dominions,  a  participation'  in  the  advantage  of 
the  public  seniiinaries,.  and  expressive  of  his  Majesty'^  desire  to  see 
them  rise  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  his  people  in  respect  of  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement.  It  is  generally  known  that,  in  the  persecu- 
tions which  lately  broke  out  against  them  in  some  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, they  have  uniformly*  experienced  protection  from  the  goverri- 
naents  of  the  countries  in  which  those  outrages  took  place.**    (P.  5^.) 

We  cannot  help  adding  a  brief  notice  from  the  appendix  re?- 
lating  to  the  Jews  who  havie  settled  in  the  government  of  Cher- 
son  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  We  abridge 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Solomon,  a  converted  Jew,  and  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

'*  From  Eeatherinaslow,  I  directed  my  steps  towards  th^  Jewish  co» 
Jcmies  in  the  goncerDmeM  of  Chersoo,  where  I  witnessetl  a  scene  aa 
pleasing  and  interesting  as  it  is  altogether  new  tn  |he.  annals  of  modan^ 
liiitory«L*I  tbip)^  M;iffust  b^  interesting  to  the  frieefds  of  Israel  |o  hear 
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that  there  is  a  respectable  bodf  of  Jewt,  consisting  of  no  less  thaa 
40QQ  spul9»  who  bave  nevitly  W%  iWvt.  trader  in  Pdand,  Mid  have  re« 
turned  to  their  pristine,  patriarchal  simplicity  of  life— who  cultivate 
tibe  ground,  which  the  noble  Alexander  has  granted  them,  with  their 
own  hands — who  follow. their  flocks  and  their  herds  into  the  fields,  and 
separate  from  the  world,  they  subsist  on  the  Steps  entirely  on  their 
manual  labour,  and  eat  their  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their  face— 
whether  this  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  preparation  for  their  returri 
to  their  own  lar^,  I  am  not  authorised  to  judge,  but  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  idea  that  they  might  even  in  those  Steps  be  infi-r 
nitely  happier  than  their  forefathers  in  Jerusalem  itself,  if  they  would 
but  know  Him  whom  their  fathers  saw  only  through  types  and  figures 
—I  hesitated  not  to  declare  this  my  opinion  to  them,  and  when  they 
said  they  would  rather  be  in  Jerusalem  than  on  the  Steps,  I  tol4  ^beox,. 
that  they  might  have  here  more  than  a  Jerusalem,  a  Paradise  itself,  if 
they  would  with  one  heart  and  one  mind  return  to  him  whom  their 
fathers  unjustly  pierced,  but  who  was,  notwithstanding,  the  bright 
glory  that  adornea  the  second  temple  at  Jerusalem. — Whichever  co-^ 
Idny  I  entered,.  I  had  no  sooner  alighted  from  my  britchky  than  I  saw 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  around  me,  and  the  Rabbi  himself  on  my 
side — Bibles,  Testaments,  and  tracts  were  brought  in,  we  read  them 
together,  we  pointed  •ut  passages  to  one  another^  and  the  conversation^ 
was  every  where  carried  on  with  mutual  candour  and  amity,  and  some- 
times for  three  or  four  hours  together— -in  some  places  the  Rabbi  himself 
proposed  we  should  meet  in  the  evening,  or  on  the  next  day  again,  and 
fn  the  mean  time  they  read  the  Testament  in  their  houses." 

We  shall  here  close  our  extracts,  on  which  We  have  no  space,^ 
,and  we  trust,  no  need  to  comment.  We  cannot,  however,  en- 
tirely close  this  article  without  making  some  apology  to  Mr.. 
Noel  for  having  taken  no  notice  of  his  sermon  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  Report ;  but  we  are  confident  that  he  will  forgive  us  if 
the  interest  which  we  feel  for  the  cause  he ,  has  so  ably  ad- 
vocated, has  led  us  into  an  apparent  neglect  of  himself  and 
prevented  us  from  rendering  to  him  that  tribute  of  praise  which' 
we  believe  he  does  not  seek,  and  certainly  does  not  need  from 
us.  The  state  of  the  Jews,  both  in  a  religious  and  political  view>^ 
is  so  interesting,  that  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  general  feel- 
ing which  it  has  excited ;  and  we  believe,  that  those  individuals 
by  wh6se  meritorious  exertions  it  has  been  created,  would  be  the 
last  to  repirie  if  they  should  ultimately  be  lost  to  the  public 
view,  in  the  **  cloud  of  witnesses"  which  they  are  collecting 
around  them. 
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tT4  Presm^  SkiU  tf  AgHetdture. 


AnT.  XVL— PRESENT  STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Jlolkham^  its  Agriculture^  f^c.    By  Edward  Rigby,  Esq.  M.  D; 

'  Third  Edition.  ,  8vo.     Hunter.     London,  1818. 

Pramimham,  Us  Agriculture^  &c.  including  the  Economy  of  a 
smalT  Farm.  By  Edward  Rigby,  Esq.  M.D.  8vo.  Hunter. 
London,  1820. 

jReportJrom  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Com  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  11th  May,  1813:  and /to  be  r^ 
printed,  20th  December,  1813. 

Xeportjrom  tlie  Select  Committee  on  Petitions  relating  to  the  Com 
Lotus  of  this  Kingdom :  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
and  an  Appendix  of  Accounts.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed,  26th  July,  1814. 

Seportfrom  the  Select  Co^nmittee  on  Petitions  complaining^  qfAgru* 

,  cultural  Distress,  &c.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  8th  July,  1820. 

JL  HERE  can  be  no  question,  in  a  political  sense,  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  country,  as  that  which  involves  the  causes  and 
efiects  of  the  distresses  of  which  a^culturists  complain.  For 
the  affairs  of  a  government  go  heavily  if  the  revenue  is  collected 
with  difficulty — revenue  is  Durdensome  in  projjortion  as  taxa- 
tion presses  upon  production — and  production  is  not  only  in- 
creased, but  the  arts  of  commerce  are  in  a  successful  train, 
when  the  price  of  subsistence  is  sufficiently  low  to  enable  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant  to  contend  with  foreign  traders. 
The  author  of  the  two  tracts,  whidi  stand  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  appears  to  possess  an  activity  of  mind  for  useful  re- 
search, which  his  professional  calls  {that  might  weary  a  man  of 
even  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  application)  have  not  been 
able  to  absorb.  During  the  harvest  of  1816,  Dr.  Rigby  paid  a 
first  visit  to  Mr.  Coke.  Shortly  before  that  period  a  society 
had  been  established  at  Norwich  for  philosophical  discussion,  of 
which  Dr.  R.  was  elected  the  president.  On  his  return  from^Holk- 
iiam,  he  collected  notices  of  what  he  saw  there,  and  digested 
them  into  a  paper  which  was  read  at  the  Philosopjiical  Society. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  during  the  sheep-shearing,  he  repeated 
his  visit  to  Mr.  Coke,  when  he  again  saw  much  to  attract  his 
observation,  and  much  to  admire.  In  the  mean  while  a  pamph- 
let was  published,  in  which  Mr.  Coke's  agricultural  as  well  as 
ills  political  opinions  were  combated,  and  Dr.  Rigby  published 
Tiis  paper  to  vmdicate  his  friend. 

Dr.  Kigby  principally  deak  in  fitcts,  and  he  deteik  them  in  a 
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plftin^  perspicuous  manner,  socdi  as  the  subject,-  a»  well  as  the 
<Jlass  to  which  his  obserratibns  are  addtessedy  requires.  He 
grounds  himself  upon  an  important  statement  of  facts,  which 
n  will  be  an  act  ot  justice  to  exhibit  to  our  readers. 

**  My  first  impression  was  that  of  surprise  and  admiratioB  at  the 
ttubermice  of  the  crop,  at  the  seeming  nchnen  of  ihe^ml,  and  at  its 
unexampled  ireedommtt  weeds.  The  first  crops  whidi;i^traeted  ouc 
notice  were  some  extensive  ones^  both  of  wheat  and  barleyv  I  hacl 
aenrer  before  s^n  such,  Mr.  Cc^  estimated  the  wheat  from  ten  to 
tardive  coomhs  per  ftane»  and  said  yearly  twenty,  eoomba  per  afGre,cof 
Iwrley»  had  growii  upon  it»  wluch  is  at  least  doiiMe  the  airerage  crop  io 
^e  county  of  Norfmk,  and  nearly  trcdble  that  of  manyeoonties  in  the 
Idngdom;^  and  yet. so :  atertle  was  thiftpact  iof  the  estate considefedg 
wh^  he  can^  into  possession  of  it,  thai  a  large  tract  of  itbad  been  leU, 
tithe  free,  oo  a  long  lease^  at  three  shiiUnga  per  acre ;  and  Mr«  Cofce 
ol^ed  anoth^Iease^  of  twenty-one  y^ffs,  at  five  shiUiiig^^  per  acre,  bus 
the  tenant  had  not. courage  to  take  il,  and  Mr.  Coke  procured  him  a 
fimn  under  motoAtx  landlord.  At  that  tisse  wheal  was  foot  cultivated 
in  this  dialrtcft ;  in.  the  whole  tract  between  HoUdiaai  and  Lynn,  not  aa 
ear  was  to  berseen,  nor  was  it  beHeved  thtat  one  would  grow.  The  ayis^ 
tern  of  farming  was  wreldied,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  little  vfr* 
)ue.  What  a  change  has  been  effected  by  capital,  skill,  and  jsidustjry  ?' 
(Holk^mvp^S^B.)^ 

After  recounting  some  particulars  of  Mr.  Blomfield^s  disco^ 
very  of  "  inoculating  land/'  the  Dr.  proceeds  to  relate  and  to 
demonstrate  the  principles  of  the  new  (the  drill)  system  of 
agriculture  as  practisea  bjr  Mr.  Coke,  that  gentleman's  addi- 
tions to  the  process  as  previously  practised  elsewhere,  together 
with  othlir  interesting  notices  relating  to  the  transActions  on 
fte  Holkham  estate.  We  shall  cite  some  of  the  passages  rdft? 
tii^  to  these  particulars. 

•*  When  Mr.  Coke  came  to  his  estate  at  Holkham^  the  rental  was 
two  thousand,  two  hundred  pounds, — this  was  forty  two  years  a^. 
The  produce  of  his  woods  and  plantations  amounts  now  to  a  larger 
ihim;  for  he  has  had  the  spirit  and  judgment  to  plant'  fifteen  hundred 
acres:  the  greater  part  of  which  nave  become  magnificent  woods, 
which  have  not  only,  by  their  picturesque  beauty,  unspeakably  hn* 
proved  the  landscape;  by  their  protection  in  checking  the  cold  rude 
windS)  so  prevalent  on  this  coast,  materially  softened  the  temperature  ; 
and,  by  the  annual  fall  of  their  leaves,  even  contributed  something  to 
the  fertilization  of  the  soil,r— but,  at  this  time,  the  annual  M  of  timber, 
poles,  and  underwood,  from  them^  averages  about  two  thousand  seven 


*  It  has  been  doubted  whether  so  large  a«crop  of  barley  cooM-baito  becox 
iiiced  apoo  s«cb iaad s  hot  tbe  fact  ia  weU  asoeiAsMMd  $ ^ailvitttte Bcre ^f  it  was 
aocuratel^  measured,  when  the  barley  was  cot  and  in  a  state  to  be  carried ;  there 
were  four  waggon  loads  and  a  half  of  it.  It  was  taken  to  the  barn  and  immedi- 
ately threshed. by  a  machine,  and  the  produce  was  nineteenxoombd  two  bushels, of 
merchaai't  barley,  and  one^^aahel^  of  Hgbt  tarlegr. 
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3^  Prmfi$  Sme  ^  Agtieukmrt. 

hmdredpoBBck  .  Tbe^tiabir  Mi^rpoles  •re«p|^ieable  id  most  build* 
iog  purposes ;  some  oftbem  ace  used  in  the  buudinp,  which  he  is  con- 
stantly carrying  on,  upon  an  extensive  scale;  his  houses,  cottages^, 
barns,  stables,  and  other  farming  buildings  being  all  in  a  superior  stile 
of  architecture ;  and  the  remainder  is  sold  in  the  neighbourhood.'* 
^olkham,  p.  25,  26.) 

<*  Mr.  Coke's  system  of  letting  his  estates  is  not  less  excellent  thair 
his  farming  system :  a  long  lease  and  a  moderate  rent  cannQt  fail  Uk 
be  highly  advantageous  both  to  landlord  and  tenant;  to  the  occupier  it- 
affords  every  encouragement  to  invest  capital,  and  every  motive  for. 
the  skilful  cultivation  of  his  farm;  and  to  the  landlord,  eventual  per* 
manent  profit  in  the  improved  value  of  his  estate.  The  following  have, 
been  the  important  resulto :  Mr.  Coke's  tenants  are  enriched,  and  hisr 
property  has  increased  in  Value  to  an  sdmost  incredible  degree.  HeL 
gives  twenty*one  years'  leases,  and  he  has  already  seen  the  termination^ 
of  such  leases  on  most  of  his  farms;  and,  though  he  continues  the  same 
encouraging  system  of  long  lease  and  moderate  rent,  his  present  rela** 
tively  moderate  rents,  relatively  as  to  the  improved  state  of  his  farms,: 
have  admitted  the  total  increase  of  his  Norfolk  rents  to  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
kmded  property,  a  creation  of  wealth,  probably,  unexamplied,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  or  in  populous  manufacturing  districts.'^ 
(Holkham,  p.2S.) 

^f  On  the  renewal  of  many  of  his  leases,  he  has  given  the  tenants  the 
bonus  of  a  capital  house :  these  afford  not  only  every  possible  accom- 
modation to  bis  tenants'  families,  but  are  striking  drnaments  to  the 
country.  He  has,  however,  been  censured  for  this,  and  I  own,  I  for- 
merly thought  it  extraordinary  that  he  should  build  gentlemen's  houseic' 
for  farmers  ;  but  I  think  otherwise  now :  they  are  additional  proofs  o£ 
his  genuine  liberality  to  his  tenants. 

**  Most  of  these  were  built  at  the  termination  of  his  long  leases,  the 
renewal  of  which,  at  such  an  enormous  increase  of  total  rent,  supplied 
him  with  the  most  ample  means  of  doing  it.  At  the.  end  of  a  twenty*^ 
one  years'  lease,  if  a  tenant  have  so  improved  a  farm,  as  to  admit  such 
an  increase  oiP  rent,  it  is  probable  he  must  have  enriched  himself|» 
and  the  very  circumstance  of  his  acquired  wealth  advancing  him  in  the 
scale  of  society,  and  admitting  a  superior  domestic  establishment,  the 
generosity  of  his  lan^ord  could  not,  surelyi  be  applied  in  a  way  morei 
gratifying  to  him. 

But,  independant  of  this  circumstance,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  con« 
sidered  as  too  personal  to  an  individual  tenant,  and  as  possibly,  not^ 
likely  to  be  equally  applicable  to  every  succeeding  one,  the  very  im* 
provement  the  land  has  undergone,  its  increased  value  as  an  estate,  and 
the  difierent  and  extended  system  on  which  it  is  cultivated,  all  claini 
and  require  a  superior  house,  and  larger,  and  more  numerous  appended 
farming  buildii^s."    (Holkham,  p.  29^  SOO^ 

**  I  nave  bad  another  opportunity  of  visking  Holkham;  I  have  again 
been  gratified  in  seeing  one.  of  the  ^rst  places  in  the  kingdom,  whose 
scenery,  combining  the  different  picturesque  beauties  of  rich,  va- 
ried, and  highly  decorated  ground,  of  magnificent  woodt  expanded 
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mrtfiv  ftB^  extaMled*  pcoapac^  inohidiDf  oocaaiooalvmra.  of  tii«,te% 
cannot  but  delight  OHrery  Ipvet;  of  nature,,  andioore  than  meet  the  hjgli 
raised,  expectations  of  the  admirine  stranger.  But  it  has  a  character 
evjen  SD^rpassing  the  highest  natural  beauty ;  it  has  a  moral  character^ 
which  leaves  a  more  lasting  and  a  more  satisfactory  impression  on  the 
l^enevolent  mindy  than  woods  and  waters,  green  fields,  and  the  moi^ 
bIgUy  decorated  grounds  It  exhibits  man  under  his  best  feature^ 
and  ia  his  hampiest  state ;  it  is  the  field  of  human  industry,  apd  it  ^hem 
U»  richjsewani; — talent  and  invention, — science  and  experiment,^M 
{>rinciples  of  mechanics,-*the  discoveriesi  of  chemistry,  and  the  invei^ 
ligations  ofnatural  history,  are  all  here  applied  to  the  promotion  of  the 
fint  and  most'  important  of  human  arts.  The  labours  of  agriculture 
fete  fkeilitated,  its  processes  are  in^roved,  its  valuable  products  greatljr 
looreased,  and  its  various  benefits  widely  extended.  Society  at  large>-9 
fbe  proprie^r  of thesQil,^*-the  fiuiner  who  occupifi«.and  cultivates  k,  a»4 
Ae  Usurer  and  arUsan  whowork  upoo  it^  all  share  in  these  benefitsr? 
aH  PfMrtfdw  of  die  gi:eat  oood  which  bounteous  natuce^  from  the  bospi^ 
^lueeartb^  returos  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  man. 

*<  It  is  gratifying  to  contemplate  the  general  good  thus  created  ami 
Ihus  disseminated,  and  the  gratificatioa  rises  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  mass  of  bumaa  evil  averted,  as  well  as  the  positive  good  commu^ 
liicated,  in  the  ameliorated  condition  of  a  class  of  society,  in  too  many 
fastances,  suffering  under  privation,  and  exposed  to  moral  degradation. 
I  am,  indeed,  unable  to  express  the  high  moral  satisfaction  I  expe« 
rieBoed  in  witnessing  ike  enviable  state  of  the  laboriog  classes  in  Mr. 
Cokeys  parish.  On  the  day  before  the  late  abeepHshearbig^  July  5, 181% 
I  had  again  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  aceompaeying  Mr.  Coke . 
•ver  hia  fanns,  wnere  I  agam  met  much,  rery  muob>  to  excise  both 
imrprise  and  admiratioii ;  Imt  if  any  where  these  feeiings:  predominaJ^ 
if  any  where  they  were  peculiarly  gratrful,  it  was  in  visitiog  th^  veUr 
bait  cottages  of  the  various  labocers  employed  on.  his  farms.  I  wa> 
St  once  'Struck  by  their  inside  neatness,  and  their  be»ig  well  furnished 
lor  I  observed,  in  ahnost  all  of  thexBt  articles  not  very  cominon  in  d 
poor  man's  cottage,  but  of  which,  when  able  to  procure  them,  the  poor 
man  is  very  laudimly  proud.  It  was  their  dinner  hour,— >I  saw  their  tablea 
neatly  spread  and  not  sparingly  covered ;  I  saw  their  gardens,  conve* 
nienUv  and  liberally  annexed  to  each  cottage*  evety  inch  well  cultir 
tivBted,  and  well  stored  with  valuable  esculents  for  their  own  tables  and- 
even  tl^ir  pigs*  troughs. 

.    *         *        *         ¥t         ♦        *        *         *         ,* 

^  It  was  Sundi^,— I  saw  them  in  their  best  appard^-^cle^,  healthy^ 
and  cheerful.  I  saw  them  also  at  church,  fotmmg,  with  their  families 
around  them,  In  numbers,  bo  inconsiderable  part  of  the  congregation^ 
and  in  their  iqppearaoce  and  demeanor,  even  ip  Holkham  church,  a  re«^ 
spedable  ipart  of  it.'*    (Holkham,  p.  32— 34k) 

.We  shall  ux)t  follow  the  author  through  his  relation  of  th0 
proceedings  at  the  sheep-shearings  •  They  have  been  during  thd 
course  of  fouty-three  years^  the  period  of  their  duration,  the 
ee^ie  of  so  mach  Uberality,  science^  ^d  public  spirit^  as  tc^ 
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0tand  imio  need  of  eulogy  or  descriptioii.  To  Mr.  Coke's  per-^ 
sonal  exertions  the  following  just  tribute  is  paid  :  .; 

*  **  He  is  every  where,  and  with  every  one ; — ^he  points  out  the  objects 
llnost  worthy  of  notice, — the  processes  and  experiments  which  are  most 
instructive,— the  implements, — the  buildings,— the  animals, — the  ma- 
nures,— the  crops  most  likely  to  interest  the  enquiring  stranger,  or 
even  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  common  observer. — He  solicits 
enquiry  from  every  one  who  appears  interested  in  agriculture,  and  most 
readily  and  indiscriminately  answers  all  questions  connected  with  the 
subject."     (Holkham,  p.  84.) 

;  We  have  next  an  able  defence  of  large  farms.  Dr.  Rigby 
shews  the  advance  of  a  skilful,  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
call  it  an  intellectual  cultivation  of  land  to  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  general  improvement  and  increasing  opulence, 
and  he  shews,  philosophically  and  satisfactorily,  mat  the 
benefits  of  the  more  ample  scale  of  husbcmdry,  more  than  com- 
pensate those  partial  objections  which  have  been  oppose* 
to  it : — ^that  these  results  proceed  from  the  application  of 
capital  and  scientific  power  to  an  object  upon  which  mere 
labour  and  traditionary  knowledge  were  before  employed. 
Among  the  decided  effects  of  the  new  system,  the  following 
are  recited : 

•  <<  The  parishes  of  Holkham  and  Warham  have  greatly  increased  in 
population,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor  has  been  much  im- 
proved since  the  new  system  of  agriculture  has  been  adopted.  -  Holk- 
tiam  has,  in  the  last  fbr^  years,  tripled  its  numbers,  having  increased 
fh>m  two  to  six  hundred,  and  Warham  has  increased  firomtwo  to  more 
than  three  hundred,  within  less  than  that  period ;  and,  if  it  be  true, 
that  population  follows  subsistence,  and  subsistence  grows  out  of  labos^ 
we  must  look  for  these  in  some  increased  sources  of  labor ;  and  where^ 
in  these  parishes,  can  they  be  found,  but  in  the  greatly-changed  system 
of  agriculture? 

**  The  increase  of  population  in  Holkham,  is,  however,  not  to  be 
wholly  attributed  to  the  new  system  of  husbandry,  but  in  part  to  Mn 
Coke's  very  large  domestic  establishment,  which,  at  this  time,  numbers 
abbve  sixty  individuals.  But  making  an  ample  deduction  from  th» 
source,  there  will  remain  a  large  number  to  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  improved  agriculture ;  and  which  still  exceeds  the  increased  number 
in  Warham,  because  the  ne^  system  has  not  been  so  long  adopted  in 
the  latter  parish,  as  in  Holkham. 

.'  **  These  parishes  are  situated  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  small  port  of  Welb ;  and  not  many  years  ago  the  site  on  which 
Mr.  Coke's  stables^  &c,  now  stand,  was  occupied  by  a  few  mean  strag- 
gling cottages,  inhabited  by  miserable  beings,  who,  unable  to  obtain  a 
maintenance  fVom  the  inadequate  produce  of  the  agricultural  labor  of , 
the  neighbourhood,  derived  a  not  less  precarious  subsistence  from 
smuggling,  and  the  predatory  habits  connected  with  it;  little  calcu* 
kted  to  produce  sobriety^  industry,  and  the  poor  man's  best  virtue^ 
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eeonomy.  It  was  nearly  the  same  witK  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
Warham. 

**  The  present  inhabitants  of  both  parishes  are,  happily,  of  a  different 
character.  The  regular  supply  of  subsistence  derived  from  some  un* 
fluctuating  source  of  labor,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  recon- 
ciles a  poor  man  to  his  situation^  and  begets  in  him  permanent  and 
regular  habits  of  industry ;  and  like  all  other  classes,  he  derives  from 
occupation,  that  greatest  blessing  in  human  society,  the  best  security 
against  idle  and  vicious  habits.  The  present  system  of  agriculture  in 
these  parishes,  amply  supplies  both  these,  and  the  moral  influence  on 
the  poor,  not  less  than  their  increased  numbers,  is  obvious. 

'<  I  would  observe  as  no  unpleasing  proof  of  this,  that,  in  neither  of 
these  parishes,  is  to  be  seen  a  poor  man's  prison,  strangely  nick-named' 
a  workhouse,  for  the  reception  of  the  idle.  One  was  built  twenty-five 
years  ago,  at  Warham,  which  included  also  the  parishes  of  Holkham 
and  Wighton,  and  it  was  generally  full.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Coke 
was  no  less  surprised  than  gratified,  by  a  representation  from  his  tenants 
themselves,  that  they  thought  it  might  be  dispensed  with,  there  was 
so  much  employment  for  the  poor.  It  was,  accordingly,  taken  down^ 
and  the  rates  are,  now,  actually  lower.  They  find  the  necessary  paro« 
chial  relief  can  be  supplied  to  a  poor  man,  without  interrupting  the 
little  domestic,  comfort  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  without  violating: 
his  most  honourable  feeling,  that  of  a  wish,,  independently^  to  lay  out 
his  little  earnings,  or  his  still  less  allowance."     (Holkham,  p.  97 — ^99.) 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  edition  of  *'  Holkham/'  has  been  continually 
fluctuating,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  com  bill.  At 
length,  its  state  has  sunk  (if  price  be  a  criterion:)  nearly  as  low  as 
in  1816.  These  facts,  connected  with  Dr.  Rigby's  views  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  the  state  of  the  country 
generally,  have  induced  the  publication  of  "Framing ham, 
which  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  improvements  made  upon  a 
comparatively  small  estate,  purchased,  planted,  and  cultivated  by 
the  author,,  and  is  designed  to  prove  the  practical  application 
of  the  new  system  of  husbandry  to  such  farms  as  well  as  to 
larger  establishments,  and  to  complete  the  demonstration  which 
his  '^  Holkham ''began.  Dr.  Rigby  assumes  the  well  ascertained 
fact,  that  ^'  the  agricmture  of  England  does  admit  of  considerable 
improvement,''  and  *^  that  the  land  is  capable  of  producing  much 
more  than  it  has  hitherto  done."  Upon  this  proposition  he 
grounds  his  argument,  that  to  increase  production  is  the  safestand 
most  practicable  remedy  for  the  existing  distress.*  The  design 
of  the  work  is  good,  the  execution  simple  and  perspicuous. 

•  The  first  difficulty  which  occurs  to  the  Doctor  is  the  want  of  capital.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  decreased  prices,  followed  as  they  must  be 
by  decrease  of  rent,  tithe,  and  all  other  articles,  will  admit  a  proportionate  r«* 
Jliction  of  cupitoly  and  facUitate  rather  than  impMede  business. 

2c2 
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^Kie  Doct6i<^NnU  lM>wev^iia^&  tendered  h^  taskmore^ccMm- 
plete,  and  his  book  more  valuable^  could  he  have  sbeiiittthjb 
Mrohs  bv  an  actual  aecoontof  the  comparatiT&ganffi  und^r  the 
new  mode.  Nothing  seems  to  ns  so  much  wanting  to  agricnP- 
thral  treatises,  in  general,  as  that  accuracy  which  reduces  com*- 
putations  to  the  actual  test  of  figures.  As  it  is.  Dr.  R.  ha6 
rendered  an  important  service  at  a  moment  when  every  effort  is 
making  to  shew  the  inevitable  necessity  of  substituting  an  arti- 
ficial and  temporary  expedient  for  the  soimder  principles  oif 
political  economy,  which  he  has  dared  to  promulgate. 

We  turn  firom  Ihis  branch  of  the  subject  to  the  views  deve- 
'loped  in  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  now  decided,  that  the  measores  founded  on  the  second  of 
these  reports  are  inadequate  to  the  purposes  they  w^e  by  theit 
projectors  intended  to  effect.  The  nation  at  large,  and  the  agri^- 
cultural  body  itself,  is  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  the  adoption, 
extent,  and  application  of  restrictive  provisions.  We  shall  attempt 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  question — the  difficulties  attending  it ;  and  the  facts  and 
arguments  which  belong  to  its  elucidation.  We  divide  our  dis- 
sertation into  three  periods.  The  first  embraces  the  circume 
stances  connected  with  the  question  up  to  the  passing  of  th^ 
late  com  bill ;  the  second  comprehends  the  phenomena  up  to 
Ifce  present  moment;  and  the  third  is  directed  to  the  pro- 
posed alteration  in  the  laws.  By  this  order  we  shall  exhibit  to 
view  the  whole  of  the  subject. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  com,  followed  by  the  rapid 
depression  which  took  place  subsequently  to  the  harvest  of 
1813,  occasioned'a  sensation  so  powerful  as  to  affect  the  whole 
eitij^ire.  Ihe  agricultural  interest  felt  the  first  undulation  of 
the  coriiing  shocks  while  the  relief  which  the  manufkcturing 
elasseSy  then  almost  for  the  first  time  during  a  long  series  of 
years,  ^oyed  from  the  great  comparative  cheapness  of  the 
Inost  costly  article  of  their  consumption,  expanded  into  the 
AangUine  expectation  of  future  benefits  to  be  derived  to  com- 
itierce  from  such  a  rate  of  subsistence.  Then  it  was  that  the 
difficulty  of  balancing  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  class 
with  those  of  the  nation  at  large,  which  was  necessary  to  be 
^countered  at  the  return  of  peace,  began  to  be  considered 
by  political  economists,  and  it  appeared  to  present  by  far  the 
tlicest  problem  in  domestic  affairs. 

Among  the  earliest  consequences  of  these  ph^nonieiia  was 
the  agitation  of  the  question  in  parliament ;  a  committee  was 
topointed---a  report  was  framed  and  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  May,  1,813, — and  on  the  second  of  May,  1814,  Sjif 
H.  Paraell,  preparatory  to  tlie  grand  discussion,  moved  certain 
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resolutiofis  jooiuequ^ni  on  this  report^^  iKhick>weat  to  .efttablishx 
anew  and  awhigher  rate  at  which « the  impooPtationKof  foreign' 
grain  shomld  be  admitted.  The  ohjiects  of  the^  resolutions  wei^ 
stated  to'  be--*first^  to  command  a  certain  and. adequate  supply, 
from  our  own  growth — and  secondly,^  to  ensure  such  supply  at 
a  reduced  price  to  the  consumer^  by  holding  out  greater  encoU'^ 
ragement  ta the  grower.  iTo  effect*  these  purposes,  the  r^poHr 
recommended  the  permission  of  expoirtation  tdl  wheat  arrrv^d 
at  90^.;2d.  per  quarter;  and  the  prohibition  of  importation. until' 
it  reached  IO65.  2d.  when  it  jwas  to  be  brought  in  under  a 
diMy  of  24^.  dd.  The  proposal  was  mox>strous;  for  the  com-' 
nuttee  assumed-^first,  diat  the  existing  rental  of  land/  tithes, 
labour  and  all  charges  were  at  a  natursd  level,  or  at  least  at.  a' 
rate  not  to' be  much  reduced;  secondly,  that  the. growth. of 
England/ Scotland,  and  Ireland  was  equal  to  their  consump- 
tion; and  thirdly,  ibiat  provided  thehome.gmwth  could  be  ex- 
tended by  the. proposed  restrictions,  the  surplus  coidd  be  pro* 
fitably  exported.  The  history  of  error  is  in  .this  instance  par- 
ticularly.important,  because  the  greatest  exertions  have  been 
and  are  still  used  to  persuade  the  landed  interest  that  a  recur- 
rence to  nvaajBures  somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  the  rejected 
Sropositions  of  1814,  is  the  only  efficient  remedy  for  the 
istress  under  which  apiculture  is  said  to  labour. 
:The  committee  of  lol3  proceeded,  it  should  seem,  upon  the 
experience  of  isolated  facts,  with  but  little  regard  to  causes. 
They  had  found  that  from  1701  up  to  1764,  whue  a  boimty  was 
given  on  export,  the  country  did  actually  export  to  a  large  and 
increasing  amount,  that  the  price  was  low,  and  that  from  1764 
to  1813,  when,  for  the  laws  allowing  a  bounty  a  contrary  system. 
was  substituted,  the  importation  had  been  so  considerable  as  to 
prove  that  we  depended  for  a  portion  of  our  subsistence  upon 
a  foreign  supply.  But  the  committee  confined  their  inquiries  to, 
and  were  content  to  rest  their  case  upon,  the  supposititious  effects 
of  the  laws  relating  to  com :  they  took  no  note  of  the  increase 
ef  population — of  the  change  in  the  food  of  the  lower  classes 
ana  of  society  dn  general,  as  it  concerned  the  consumption  of 
•oro— of  the  substitution. of  mechanical  for  animal  power — of 
the  progress  of  agriculture— nor  of  the  con^quences  of  peace. 
They  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  almost  the  only  circumstances 
tiiat  were  important  to  the  investigation. 

*'  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,*'  said  Mr.  Malthua,  in 
a  pamphlet  published  soon  after  the  report  was  presented,  '^we 
were  genuinely  an  agricultural  nation."  The  production  of  such 
a  country  would  naturally  be  beyond  its  own.  oonsumption. 
This  single  fact  accounts  flierefofe  for  the  supply  being,  up.  to 
tiutt  point  of  ^ime,  greater  than  ike  demand*    It  is^hoiy^ever  re* 
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markabley  that  under  such  circumstances  the  population  seems  to 
have  decreased  rather  than  increased,  for  about  the  year  1700 
Davenant  estimated  the  numbers  at  5,500,000,  and  in  1750  Bra- 
kenbridge  computed  them  at  only  5,340,000.  About  this  date 
commerce  began  to  flourish;  a  demand  for  labour  and  the  low 
price  of  com  would  give  a  stimulus  to  an  increase  of  the  people, 
while  capital  would  as  naturally  flow  from  agriculture  towards 
the  then  more  profitable  employments  of  manufacture  and  trade. 
Tfie  advance  of  population  was  in  point  of  fact  greater  from 
1760  to  1780  than  during  the  next  twenty  years.    It  is  also 

{probable  that  soon  after  me  demand  for  labour  began,  a  change 
rom  worse  to  better  food  in  the  diet  of  the  poor  took  place* 
These  circumstances  all  account  for  the  elevation  of  price  and  the 
apparent  scarcity  which  followed  the  panic  of  17o6,  when  ex- 
portation was  first  forbidden,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
alteration  in  the  laws.  The  average  price  of  wheat  from  1759 
to  1764  was  305.  7d. ;  from  1764  to  1769,  435. 2d.  It  remained 
nearly  the  same  till  1794 :  the  importation,  calculated  in  periods 
of  five  years,  growing  gradually  greater.  In  the  next  five 
(namely,  to  1799,)  the  average  price  of  wheat  advanced  from. 
475.  2d.  to  635.  5d. ;  in  1800  it  was  1135.  6d. ;  in  1801,  1345. 4d. 
Between  1765  and  1789  the  importations  were,  with  relation  to 
those  from  1789  to  1801,  nearly  as  one  to  seven.  Here  then 
was  an  abundantly  increasing  demand,  and  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  near  300  per  cent. ;  encouragements  far  beyond  any  that  the 
warmest  friends  of  agriculture  could  have  presumed  in  his  most 
sanguine  anticipations  to  have  hoped.  That  the  facts  are  to  be 
.accounted  for  Dy  the  increase  of  the  population,  which  had 
more  than  doubled  itself  in  fifty  years — by  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration,  which  was  highly  favourable  to  com- 
merce and  manufactures — and  finally,  by  the  change  which  the 
wealth  flowing  in  from  these  sources  had  caused  in  the  food  of 
^e  ppor,  from  grain  and  other  aliment  of  inferior  kinds  to  fine 
wheaten  flour,  and  a  more  extensive  demand  for  meat,  the  pro- 
duct of  pastures,  will  hardly  be  -disputed.  In  omitting  to  as- 
'Certain  the  effects  of  the  progress  of  society  and  manners,  and 
in  drawing  their  data  simply  fix)m  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
with  respect  to  com,  the  committee  took  a  contractory  and 
inadequate  view  of  the  subject. 

The  years  1800  and  1801  were  years  of  very  large  importa- 
tion. Upwards  of  two  millions  of  quarters  of  grain  of  all> 
sorts,  (the  greater  moiety  being  of  wheat,)  were  brought  in. 

The  mean  average  pnce  of  ten  years,  preceding  1801,  was 
nearly  63*.  Q^d. ;  that  of  a  similar  period,  ending  1811,  was  785. 
lid.  The  interval  from  1801  to  1811  was  the  most  eventful 
that  England  has  ever  known.    She  contended  with  a  power 
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-that  had  at  one  moment  succeeded  in  harassing  and  checking 
ier  commercial  industry ;  but  the  spirit  of  enterprize  was  uh- 
ttbatedy  and  as  the  impediments  to  trade  were  multiplied,  the 
profits  of  tillage  drew  towards  agriculture  a  more  considerable 

Sortion  of  talent  and  capital.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the 
emand  for  land  became  excessive,  inclosures  increased  rapidly, 
Wd  especially  in  the  latter  years  of  the  series.*  Still  popula- 
tion advanced ;  and,  as  the  impediments  to  importation  were 
'every  year  augmented,  the  foreign  growth  introduced  was  lessr, 
and  probably  demand  and  supply  kept  veiy  nearly  on  an 
equality.  The  opulence  of  the  farmer  enablea  him  to  hold  his 
stock ;  and  the  paper  system  enabled  the  factor  and  the  mer- 
chant to  apportion  the  delivery  so  nicely  to  the  extent  of  the 
market,  that  they  retained  as  it  were  the  balance  in  their  own 
disposal.  Thus  the  same  causes  continued  their  operation — 
increasing  population  and  increasing  luxury,  with  the  additional 
^act  of  a  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  foreign  supplies.  It  is 
moreover  obvious,  from  the  returns  to  parlianoaent,  that  had 
England  grown  more  than  her  own  consumption,  there  could 
have  been  no  mart  for  exported  com,  since  from  1803  to  1812, 
Denmark  €uid  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden,  Poland,  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  France,  America,  find  our  North  American 
<5olonies,  all  sent  us  a  portion  of  their  superfluity.  Agriculture 
had  thus,  as  the  rise  of  the  value  of  lands,  of  rents,  and  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  inclosures  assure  us,  every  practicable  encourage- 
ment, and  the  eagerness  of  those  who  engaged  in  it  sufficiently 
-shows  that  they  acted  under  such  a  belief  In  all  the  stages  of 
our  progression  we  may  perceive  the  simple  truth  established^ 
that  *'  demand  precedes  supply " ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
laws,  whatever  might  be  their  spirit,  had  no  power  over  the 
consequences  which  attended  or  which  followed  their  enact- 
ment. During  the  first  of  the  four  epochs  which  our  reyienf 
has  principally  embraced,  from  1700  to  1764,  population  waa 
«tationary,  and  the  nation  "  genuinely  agricultural.''  Then 
there  was  a  surplus  produce.  During  the  second,  from  1764 
to  1801,  commerce  began  to  flourish,  labour  to  be  in  demand, 
population  to  increase  rapidly,  and  the  food  of  the  lower  classes^ 
mdeed  of  all  classes^  to  be  of  a  better  sort.    These  change* 

*  lo  1T97  the  acts   of  inclosure  were  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  a» 
loUow.    In  the  reigo  of 

Acts.  Acres. 

QueeoAnne 2 1,439 

George       1 16  17,660 

George    II 226 .      S18,778 

George  III 1532  2,804,127 

There  has  been  no  return  since  that  we  can  discover,  but  the  increase  was  pro* 
..M^ly  tfUn  greater  to  1813* 
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^piade  u&  aa  importing  nation^  and  brought  com  to  a- high,  price* 
.The  third  division  oT  time,  from  1802  to  1812,  saw  the  sanie 
causes  in  progression,  with  the  addition  of  new  impediments 
to  importation.  In  these  years  were  laid  the  foundations  oi 
the  subsequent  approach  to  a  home  production,  nearly  if  n<Jt 
quite  equal  to  the  demand,  communibus  anrns. 

It  seems  especially  important  to  note  that  at  the  moment 
when  peace  was  considered  as  a  probable  event,  soon  after 
the  harvest  of  1813,  there  were  strong  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  supply  did  equal  the  demand.  The  crop  of  1811 
was  estimated  at  something  more  than  a  three-quarter  crop, 
jBiat  of  1812  at  an  average  crop.  The  importation  of  com  m 
those  years  amounted  to  no  more  than  609,446  quarters;  and 
of  flour  and  meal  only  to  85,619  cwts. ;  while  the  exports  of 
wheat  and  flour  were  638,414  quarters.  It  should  therefore 
^eem  that  a  crop,  not  fully  equal  to  the  average,  w'a&  sufficient 
Jor  the  maintenance  of  the  country.*  Between  1811  and  the 
fell  of  1813  larger  tracts  of  uninciosed  land  were  broken  v^ 
and  brought  under  tillage,  and  subsequently  even  to  this  pcunt 
of  time,  inclosures  then  in  an  incipient  state,  together  witn  the 
3rast  improvements  in  the  art  itself,  added  still  former  to  the 
bome  growth,  while  the  substitution  of  steam  engines,  f  and 
otiier  mechanical  powers  for  animal  labour,  diminished  the 
jconsumption  of  other  v^etable  produce.  The  fall  of  1813  was 
the  consequence, — the  natural  consequence  of  the  stimulus  of 
iigh  price,  adding  so  largely  to  production  as  to  create  a  glut. 
•Nor  can  we  admit  that  the  landholder  or  the  farmer  was  so  pe- 
culiar an  object  for  the  public  protection  as  it  was  the  aim  of 
|he  conmiittee  to  represent.  The  price  and  the  rent  of  hxA 
||f|d  been  rsused  by  the  circumstances  we  have  detailed  to  «n 
-»B»atural  and  an  insupportable  elevation.  It  was  easy  to 
foresee  that  the  moment  Europe  should  return  to  its  former 
lickbitudes,  the  vahie  and  the  rent  of  the  soil  must  fall.  Those  who 
l^urchased  and  those  who  hired  at  the  war  price,  did  so  at  tMs 
|»eril,  and  they  set  the  enormous  gain  against  the  risk.  Widi  a  fall 
pa  the  price  of  the  commodity,  the  expenses  of  the  seed,  of  sub- 
lustence  and  of  labour  also  must  fall.  Covenants  for  rent  %  could 
"-^ '  '     ■   *  •••''.■ 

•  It  onght,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  importation  of  wheat  in  1810 
was  1,304,577  quarters,  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  thrice  the  average  import  of 
Ike  twvnty-eight  years  nieceediog  1798.  'Whether  this  importfitioD,  accompailfed 
«s  it  Tras  by  very  high  price,  and  followed  by  a  depression  in  181 1^  and  a  rise  fn 
1812,  enabled  and  encouraged  the  English  grower  to  hold  his  stock,  may  still  aiford 
«ome  room  fbr  doubt  as  to  the  relation  of  the  domestic  supply  tordemand. 

f  To  theamoubt  of  the  produce  of  a  million  of  acres  if  has  b«en  eompated. 

%  Mr.  Webb,  boe  of  the  persons  examined  before  the  todinltlee  of  1814,  a 


land  agent,  stated  that  be  introduced,  into  the  leases  he  had  lat€ly  granted,  clauses 
«f  reservation,  which  i^gulated  a  portion  of  (he  relit  by  the  price  of  wbeiit. 
If  wheat  remained  at  a  certain  price,  the  tenant  was  to^  ^y  otte  Mm,  IT'it  #0ll» 
aoother. 
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snb^st  only  (ot  tbe  period  o£a  lease,  and  it  hsui  mrely  h^ui  fennd 
that  lasuUordd  were  imwilliog  to  for^gQ>  upon  reasonai>Iegroimd!8> 
a  portion  of  their  dues.  Increased,  quantity  in  no  smau  degice 
compensated  decreased  value.  The  gacieral  principle  that  great 
and  sudden  gain&  (and  such  agriculture  had  enjoyed)  are  always 
liable  to  great  auid  sudden  losses,  heoajuse  competition  as  cct'^ 
tainly  reduces  the  adyantages  of  regular,  trade  to  regular  profits^ 
has  here  its  just  application.  The  investan^it  of  money  m  land 
could  but  be  made  under  the  conviction  that  the  profit  was  m^ 
tained  by  circumstances  which,  must  end  with  the  restocation  q£ 

feace,  and  therefore  an  equitable  balance  was  to  be  strode 
etween  the  entire  profit  and  loss  during  the  period  of  aleaae* 
There  might  be  a  few  to  whom  diis  reasoning  might  not  apply, 
but  the  nullion  of  occupiers  lay  fully  within  its  operation.  As 
a  matter  of  policy  it  might  perhaps  have  been  wise  to  haiB 
avowed  and  set  forth  the  principle  which  must  finally  and  at 
a©  very  distaat  period  estsublish  itsdtf— that  the  price  of  sub- 
aiifetence  in  this  country  must  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
continent — and  to  have  suggested  the  necessity  of  moderating 
the  descent  by  restricting  unportation  in  some  n^re  sensible 
degree  durii^  the  &rst  appreneosion  of  the  danger.  Butitlu» 
was  ^11  that  parliament  could  have  done^.and  .tins  was: &iia^ 
trated  by  the.  extravagant  rec^Moomendations  of  the  committee. 
The  discussion  of  the  report  in  parliament  terxniiuited  in  the 
appointment  of  a  new  committee  During  the  year  1813  tiiere 
had  be^i  an  importation  of  nearly  600,000  quarters nf  grain  of 
all  sorts,  and  during  the  year  1814  doul^e  this  quantity  arrived.. 
The{)rice  experienced  some  but  by  no  means  so  great  a  dc-^ 
ptession  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  difference  at  the 
c^mnencement  of  1815  being  ocJy  II5.  per  quarter  lower  thaa 
the  price  of  Jan.  1,  1814. 

The  t^odper  of  the  new  report  which  was  preiEfented  to  the 
House  in  July,  1814,  was  more  moderate,  because  the  ia-*^ 
quiries  and  the  knowledge  of  the  committee  were  far  more 
widely  extended.  We  have,  indeed,  recapitidated  the  prinei-^ 
pies^which  the  evidence  they  called  developed,  and  u{>on  whidi 
they  foimded  their  ^tatemeoot  and  their  recommendation.  But 
no  decision  wai^made  during  this  y^ir. 

..  After  an  interval  of  nearly  twelve  months,  for  calmxoasideiw 
ation,j]the  question  waa  again  brought  before  Paidiament,  eariy 
in  the  session  of:1815,  and  a  string  of  resolutions  were  sukJ- 
naitted,  vot6d,!and  passed  into  a  law.  The  administration  and 
the  country  genetauy^  had  become  convinced  of  i  the  necesaily 
tiiat  had  existed,  for  protecting  in  some  degree  the  landed  in- 
terest, and  perhaps  lamented  that  some  measure  had  not  beei^ 
adopted  in  1814.    A  meeting  lof.  Ministera  was  ii^ld  at^Fil»» 
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house^  with  the  leading  country  gentlemen,  and  wag  verjr  nu* 
xnerously  attended^  when  it  was  understood  that  the  option  of  a 
graduated  duty  on  importation,  or  a  restriction  from  sale  tiE 
com  came  to  a  certain  price,  coupled,  however,  with  an  aUow«« 
ance  of  free  importation  at  all  times.,  and  placing  the  for^gn 
com  under  the  King's  lock  till  it  reached  such  price,  was  ©f» 
fered  by  administration.  The  country  gentlemen  almost  ima* 
nimousiy  chose  the  latter,  and  the  corn-bill  passed  in  the 
form  in  which  it  now  exists.  By  its  provisions,  foreign  wheat 
is  permitted  to  be  imported  at  all  times,  and  sold  whenever  the 
average  price  is  above  80^,  per  Quarter.  The  averages  of  the 
twelve  maritime  districts  to  be  taken  six  weeks  preceding  the 
•  ^teenth  days  of  Febmary,  May,  August,  and  November,  to 
afford  the  standard.*  Other  grains  are  under  a  proportionate 
restriction,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  our  North  Amencan  colo- 
nies. 

It  is  singular  that  the  true  nature  and  effect  of  such  regu- 
lations appear  not  to  have  occurred  to  either  side  of  the 
bouse,  although  they  were  clearly  apprehended  by  persons 
out  of  doors.  It  was  discerned,  that  the  only  consequence 
would  be  a  ruinous  fluctuation ;  for  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
consumption  was  ascertained  to  be  greater  than  the  home 
supply — there  must  come  a  time  when  the  market  would  be 
opened  to  foreign  com.  The  enormous  profit  (more  than  100 
per  cent,  even  at  80s,)  would  induce  merchants,  who  would  also 
obtain  an  advantage  by  the  freight  outwards  and  inwards  and 
by  the  export  of  cargoes  in  barter,  to  speculate  upon  this  pos- 
sibility;  ancl  it  was  foreseen  that  the  law  must  either  be  a  dead 
letter,  in  the  event  of  our  producing  enough  for  our  consumpr 
tion,  or  the  cause  of  altemately  exalting  and  greatly  depress- 
ing the  price  at  uncertain  intervals. 

ihe  harvest  of  1815,  which  was  perhaps  about  an  average 
"Crop,  had  scarcely  terminated,  before  the  justness  of  these  viewa 
of  the  subject  became  apparent.  The  importation  of  1816  was 
almost  the  smallest  for  twenty  years,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  270,462  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  yet  prices  con- 
tinued to  fall ;  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1816,  had  declined 
to  -533.  Id,,  a  lower  rate  than  wheat  had  tallen  to  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  1804,)  for  eighteen  years,  and  nearly  200  per  cent,, 
below  the  price  of  July  1,  1812.  It  is,  perhaps,  difficiHt  to  de- 
termine the  exact  cause  of  this  great  depression,  but  it  seems 
jrather  to  have  been  owing  to  the  force  of  opinion,  than  to  any 
effective  circumstance  attending  supply ;   for  the  same  grain. 

*  If  after  tiK opening  of  the  ports  the  price  faUs  in  the  first  six  weeks  below 
i\kt  importatioi^  price,  the  ports  are  sbnt  a^inst  the  admission  of  any  grain  &a 
^liof  for  any  place  from  the  Eydcr  to  the  Bidassoa. 
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experienced  a  rise  of  near  60  per  cent,  by  the  first  of  July, 
1816,  (viz.  to73--785.)  and  by  the  end  of  that  year  of  about  100 

fer  cent.,  the  price  being  on  the  first  of  January,  1817,  104y** 
Od.  Parliament  was  no  sooner  assembled  in  the  beginning' 
of  the  year  1816,  than  petitions  for  relief  began  to  pour  m  from 
the  agriculturists;  and  on  the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  Western 
formally  brought  the  subject  before  the  House.  The  proposi-^ 
tions  made  by  this  gentleman  were  to  take  off  the  duty  on* 
malt  and  to  repeal  the  warehousing  clause  in  the  existing  act  of 
parliament — to  grant  a  bounty  on  exportation  for  some  time — 
to  advance  money  on  home  production,  and  warehouse  it  in; 
public  granaries — to  impose  duties  on  the  importation  of  ar- 
ticles of  foreign  growth,  and  to  consider  of  some  mode  of  alle-* 
viatinff  the  pressure  of  tithes  and  poor's  rate.  It  is  now 
scarcely  necessary  to  shew  the  partiality  and  absurdity  of  these- 
notions.  Never,  perhaps,  was  any  speech  so  full  of  mistaken 
assumption  or  of  erroneous  conclusions  drawn  from  true  pre- 
mises, particularly  upon  those  points  which  have  reference  to 
general  principles  of  political  economy.  Taxation  was  the 
principal  cause  of  Mr.  Ws  complaints  on  behalf  of  the  agri- 
cultunst.  To  remedy  this,  he  proposed  to  take  off  the  tar* 
en  malt :  of  course  it  must  be  replaced  by  some  new  impost  on' 
some  other  commodity ;  thus,  barley  was  to  be  forced*  int<y 
OTeater  demand  and*higher  price.  It  must  follow  that  the  rise 
m  barley  would  be  a  clear  addition  to,  and  would  enter  inte 
tiie  price  of  things,  and  become  an  evil  instead  of  a  good  to  the 
state.  The  proposal  to  forbid  importation  went  to  prohibit  the 
exchange  of  manufactures  for  produce ;  consequently,  to  check 
the  advance  of  population, — encourage  manufacturing  enter- 

Srizes  abroad,  and  lessen  the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
ounty  on  export  was  an  absolute  contradiction  to  his  own 
statements.  England,  says  Mr.  W.  is  so  taxed,  that  she  can- 
not afford  to  sell  her  com  at  home  for  less  than  double  the 
sum  for  which  the  continent    can   afford  to  send  their  sup- 

Jdies  here.  Let  England  then  raise  more  taxes  to  enable  the 
armer  to  export  his  dear  com  to  some  cheap  country.  Lastly, 
said  that  gentleman,  lend  the  farmer  money  to  enable  him  to 
make  com  dear,  that  he  may  grow  more,  and  add  to  a  supply 
which  it  is  admitted  is  already  superabundant.  The  principle, 
the  first  which  Mr.  Western  'assumed,  was  very  soon  proved  hy 
fact  to  be,  if  not  false,  at  least  very  doubtful ;  namely,  that  the 
domestic  growth  exceeded  the  domestic  demand,  for  the  ports 
were  shut  till  November  16,  1816,  and  of  course  no  foreign; 
erain  could  come  into  the  market  till  after  that  time.  On  the 
first  of  July  the  prices  had  risen  to  735.  8d.,  and  on  the  27th 
of  November,  the  lowest  and  the  highest  prices  of  wheat  inr 
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Mark  Lane,  were  1125.  aad  1285.  in  the  face  of  6pen  ports* 
iad  Mr.  Western's  propositions  been  carried,  it  is.  not  dob* 
8ible<  to  calculate  the  mischief  that  must  have  arisen.  So  dan-; 
gerousisit  to  legislate  upon  in^^erfect  mfermua&xXy  aoweirer 
stroi^  present  circumstances  aaaay  seem. 

With  a  view  to  general  instruction  in  this  time  of  universal 
discussion,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  issued  a  list  of  qufiSn 
tions,  and  had. invited  answers  from  intelligent  persons  ©©n-^ 
^ected  with .  the  landed  interest  in  all  the  counties  of  Eng-f 
land.  These  answ^s  were  printed  for  publication,  but  for  some 
reason,  on  their  appearance,  were  immediately  suppressed.  The 
bo^k  was,  however,  as  immediately  reprinted  and  put  into 
circidation.  As  a  record  of  facts  it  .was  certainly  of  some 
Tidtue.  The  correspondence  shewed  that  the  disti«sstwas  wide 
Qnd^lesolatui^—T^at  large  farms  were  given  up,  and  tracts  of 
IlUdd,  amotinting  in  some  instances  to  three  ana  four  thousand 
seres,  were  actually  lying  uncultivated.  The  prospect  thus  flXr* 
llibited  was  dreary  indeed.  The  source  of  production  appeared 
to  be  almost  dammed  up«  The  thousand  r  rills  that:  took  thet 
loazy  progress  through  every  walk  of  society,  fei^dlizingjand 
enriching  the  beauiiful  estate  of  British  industry,  no  longer 
Jl^med  to  flow.  We  shall  not  stop  here  to  elucidate  the  prm- 
Mple  from  .which  it  af^ears  to  us  timtthe  agricultural  distresses 
werc'at' this  period  to  be  deduced,  since  we  shall  Imve  better 

2»poriunity  to  examine  it  in  the  course  of  our  article.  But 
ere  were  adventitious  and  temporary  circumstances  super^ 
added,  which  it  may  answer  the  purposes  of  trudi  to  explaki* 
We  have  seen  that  the  trade  of  agriculture  had  lon^  been  en- 
tirely domestic,  and  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  manufao* 
tore.  Peace  brought  new  competitors;  against  the  one  and  the 
4Hfeher,r  and  ^aiftion^  induced  the  merchant  to  suspend  his  opeFar* 
tioQS,  while  he  surveyed  the  new  ground  and  the  new  foroea 
iir  march  against  him.  The  purdmses  of  government  for  the 
ccmsumption  of  war  were  stopped ;  stagnation  was  universal ; 
%Qd  as  the  depreciation  of  prices  had  occasioned  as.. universal 
^  contraction  of  expenditure,  the  demand  was  lessened  on  eveasy 
•ide.  The  circulation  of  commerce  and  of  money  was  dinu-^ 
ilibhad  to  an  extent  unparalleled,  and  parsimony,  theoffiprii^ 
pf  poverty^  assisted  further  to  choke  all  the  channels  of  in- 
4«stry,;  agriculture  was  oppressed  by  the  general  distress,  as 
well  as  by  the  more  direct  causes  of  lier  altered  condition. 
;  *^ch  were  the  fiaets  that  operated  ihe  extraordinary  depress 
aion,  VrWeh  was  for  a  Baomettt  relieved  by  the  wet  harvest  JOit 
1816,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of  price.  This  .elevatiim 
'•as  aided  by  the  abundance  of  money  m  the  market  at  tiiie 
^ae^f  jthe  }t«etf»  whioh.  notjonly  eniohliid.  the  fiunier^ta  priH 
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eimble  bim  (to.  hold  hift  stock,  and  to  avail  himsdf  of  a  crisis^  (in 
HOBS^  icstadees  Tfiih^top  eager  a  solicdtade'for  his  owitbenefit^) 
which  created  a  desire  in  the  merchant,  whose  capital  lay 
Idle,  to  adrentare  in.  the  only  speculation  that  seemed  ta  pro^ 
niise  adrv^antage.  Uiltil,  therefore,  importation  begun  to  be 
abtrndant^  whiehwas  not  till  late  in  me  sprii^of  1817,  thg 
supply  was  sparixigly  brought  to  hand,  and  the  demand  was  aug^f 
mented.  Tliese  mJcts  are  momentous,  because  there  is.  nothing 
more  important  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  than  to  dis^ 
tmgmsh  between  the  facts  which  belong  to  permanent  princi^ 
pies,  and  those  of  which  accidtetal  circumstances  are  the 
<»nise. 

-  The  immna^ise  importations  of  1817,  of  com,  flour,  and  meal; 
and  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  they  priaeipsdly  took  plaeai 
cahibit  the  clearest  proof  that  the  crop  of  1816,  however  it 
might  have  partially  tailed,  was  generally,  good ;  and  the  stocks 
iarhand  were  proved  to  have  been  greater  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  harvest  of  1817,  thwi  at  that  of  1816.  The  effeoti 
however,  was  only  to  lower  the  price  &om. the  average  of  109#* 
Id.  (that  of  July  1, 1817,)  to  85s.  4d.  that  of  January.  1,  1818i 
In  July,  1818,  it  stood  nearly  &e  same,  namely,  at  84*.  4i, 
T?ie  ports  had,  as^  we  have  se^i,  remained  open  from  November 
16^  1816,  for  exactly^  a  year,  when  they  were  closed  till  Apr3 
15, 1818,  at  v^ch  time  they  again  opened;  but  importation 
had  nevertheless  continued  for  warehousing.  The  year  1818 
was  crowded  by  a  foreign  supply,  nearly  to  thrice  tne  amount 
ofi  tfiatef  1817,  the  quantity^ being  of  corn  3^49,920  quarters^ 
of  flour  and  meal  604,823  owts.  Yet  this  suppl]^  coming  up^a 
die  back  of  a  year  of  a  large  importation,  the  joint  total  ea&^ 
oeedinff  the  largest  years  ever  known^  even  those  of  1800  and 
160  Iv  did  not  redujce  the  price  while  it  was  in  progress.  And  let 
it  Hot  be  imagined  that  the  importer  held  his  stock;  the  very 
oontarary  is  the  facl^  for  on  the  first  of  March,  1819,  there  re* 
niained  in  waiehouse  under  the  king's  lock,  no  more  than  tiia 
insignificant  amount  of  967  quarters.  The  average  price  on 
January  1^  1819,  was  still  78*.  lOd.  The  infeience  is  an  mw 
fbrtunate  one  for  &e  English  farmer,,  since  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  that  in  many  instances  ike  foreign  growth  wae  [^em 
mitted  to  usurp  the  miarket,  by  the  pertmacily  with  whicb 
the  home  grower  held  back  his  stock ;  till  m  the  end  he  became; 
tile  victim  of  his  own  cupidity.  But  as  these  effects'  weri© 
more  apparent,  the  agricultural  int^est  grew  movescoisiblejol 
tlMiir  condition.  They  saw  that  they  could  trade  u|)on  no  sei*^- 
tied  principle ;  that  the  rifee  of  to-(my  was  the  cause  of  the  de** 
pression  to*mom)w^  and  that  such  fluctuation  could  but  b*^ 
m  pmom  to^  th^iiselves  as  injurious  to  the  publaic*^ 
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r  "Pot  a  considerable  period  previous  to  die  dateatiniiichwe  are 
arrived,  a  gentleman  of  a  most  active  mind  had  undertaken, 
through  the  vehicle  of  a  public  print,  (the  Farmer's  Jounial,> 
to  originate  a  system  of  co-operation  among  the  entire  body 
of  the  landed  interest.  He  endeavoured,  through  a  series  of 
fong  and  successive  articles,  to  convince  the  agriculturists  that 
tiiey  owed  it  to  themselves  to  associate  and  to  petition  for 
protection,  or  in  other  words,  for  such  new  legislative  provi- 
sions as  should  raise  and  keep  the  price  of  com  at  a  rate  not  lower 
than  80s.,  the  sum  at  which  importation  is  allowed.  He  also  la^ 
boured  to  establish  that  the  community  would  be  partakers  in 
the  benefit  by  the  employment  the  farmer  would  be  able  to  af^ 
ford  to  the  manufacturer.  We  shall  not  yet  inquire  into  A©> 
yalidity  of  his  arguments  or  expedients.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  state,  that  Mr.  Webb  Hall's  exertions,  aided: 
by  the  phenomena  of  the  times,  were  not  without  their  effect 
in  exciting  the  attention  of  his  brethren.  County  agricultural 
associations  began  to  be  organized  upon  his  system  for  these 
purposes,  and  the  House  of  Commons  was  assailed,  by  peti*- 
tions.  But  ministers  decidedly  opposed  the  agitation  of  the 
question. 

.    Long  before  the  close  of  the  harvest  of  1819  it  was  apparent 
that  com  must  undergo  a  still  further  and  indefinite  depression. 
The  partial  recurrence  of  the  difficulties  of  1816  and  1817  af- 
forded the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  taken  to  the  provisions  of  the  com  bill,  for  it  shewed  that 
the  permanent  causes  of  national  suffering  still  existed.    The 
short  intervening  gleam  of  comparative  prosperity  arose  from 
the  necessity  of  replacing  the  stocks,  wnich,  during  the  stag- 
nation, had  been  reduced,  and  from  the  revival  of  domestic  con- 
sumption.   The  large  importation  of  the  foreign  growth  was 
paid  for  in  manufactures  and  merchandize,  (in  gold  or  silver 
it  is  well  known  it  could  not  be  paid  for)  consequently,  the 
trade  of  the  country  was  increased  by  an  addition  often  mil- 
lions— ^the  amount  of  almost  one-fourth  of  the  entire  export  of 
manufactures ;  and  internal  consumption  was  thus  also  stimu- 
lated and  augmented  by;  the  briskness  of  trade.    Nor  is  the  de- 
pression which  has  subsequently  followed  less  demonstrative  of 
tiie  evils  of  the  bill.    The  English  grower  seems  again  to  have 
been  particularly  the  dupe  of  mese  fluctuations ;  for,  independ- 
ently of  the  foreign  com  warehoused,  the  following  facts  will' 
shew  that  the  quantity  of  English  growth  on  hand  was  greater 
than  at  former  periods.    There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
harvest  of  1818  exceeded  immensely  in  substantial  food  that 
of  1817,  yet  the  English  wheat  sent  by  sea  io  the  London 
market  between  October  1, 1817,  and  July  1, 1,818,  exceeded  by 
more  than  a  third  the  quantity  sent  during  tiie  corresponding 
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period  of  1818-1819 ;  and  although  this  particular  instance 
Dears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  operations  of  the  whole  king-- 
dom»  yet  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  same  reservation  of  stodc 
would  be  demonstrated  by  the  transactions  of  other  markets^ 
were  the  facts  ascertained.  Thus  the  English  grower  held  hiai 
stock  for  a  depressed  market^  while  the  importer  possessed 
himself  of  the  mart  during  the  high  prices.  Nor  does  the  price 
itself  lead  to  less  important  inierences.  On  the  1st  of  July^ 
1816,  the  average  was  4^.  lid.  higher  than  that  of  July  1,  1819; 
On  July  1, 1817,  it  was  465.  4d.  (more  than  60  percent.)  higher,. 
On  July  1,  1818,  it  was  I65.  7d.  above  that  of  1819.  Computing, 
therefore,  the  contraction  of  their  expenditure  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  their  means,  it  is  clearly  to  be  apprehended  that  ,the 
disbursements  of  the  agricultural  interest  must  be  less  than 
even  during  the  year  of  our  ^eatest  commercial  calamity. 
Considering  these  facts  in  their  operation  upon  the  general 
trade,  and  through  trade  upon  revenue,  it  seems  almost  mar- 
vellous that  Parliament  should  have  consented  to  the  absolute 
negative  pronounced  by  ministers,  and  have  separated  without 
an  attempt  to  investig-ate  the  facts. 

.  As  was  foreseen,  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  on  the 
1st  of  January  1820,  to  645.  la.,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark^ 
that  even  under  this  depression  the  foreign  growm  still  conti- 
nued to  come  in,  though  in  small  bulks.  For  a  short  time  the 
price  rose  feebly,  and  as  it  advanced  nearer  to  8O5.  the  impor- 
tation gradually  became  larger,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
accumulation  already  under  lock. 

In  the  mean  while  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  speech  on  the  26th. 
of  May,  1820,  which  may  be  fairly  considered  as  his  exposh  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  declared  ne  felt  strongly  that  no  alter- 
ation was  expedient  in  our  laws,Jeither  as  they  respected  the  trade 
in  cojm  or  the  currency :  it  appeared  to*him  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  ^*  the  public  should  understand  this,  and, 
that  our  present  laws  should  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  systent 
by  foreign  merchants  and  foreign  nations."  In  taking  a  view 
01  the  general  subject,  his  Lordship  said,  he  found  little  reduc- 
tion in  "  the  great  articles"  of  domestic  consumption,  nor  did 
he  consider  the  diminution  of  our  foreign  trade  as  very  import- 
ant. It  is  however,  remarkable,  that  in  enumerating  these 
'*  great  articles "  *  his  Lordship  omitted  bread  com,  butcher'itt 
m^at,  and  wool,  the  sole  great  commodities  that  affect  the  agri-^ 
culturist,  and  constitute  for  the  most  part  the  food  and  raiment  of 
the  industrious  classes,  and  are  therefore  the  only  essential  arti-^ 

♦  Those  recited  by  Lord  Liverpool  wer©  «*  tea,  coflTee,  tobacco,  malt,  British 
spirits,  butter,  salt,  and  brickj  ftxid'  tiles."  Se^  bit  Lordship's  speech  as  reported 
is  tb«  morniof  newipapen. 
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^iM'^vliicb  b^tiinrx^aiisiiuaajptkm.c^  is^cate  the  ^i^city'^of 
file  one  or^e  comfort  of  Ae  other*  Hiat  theooDBmnptiosiofcem 
had  decreased  must  be  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  ilthaitgh 
324,000  quarters  of  tbe  later  importations  of  1819(on  the  3d  of 
March  in  that  year  it  will  be  recollected  thatA^re  i/rere  only  95? 
^^narters  in  warehouse),  were  still  under  the  kill's  locl^  the 
aupply  up  to  the  date  of  his  Lordship's  speech  (May  26,  1620) 
had  been  found  amply  sufficients  Accounts  from  ^birmingham 
a^  other  large  markets  to  be  relied  upon^  proved  that  the  cofi» 
sumption  of  Dutcher's  meat  had  suffered  a  diminution  lament'' 
able  indeed,  as  it  indicated  the  almd^emeni  of  the  comforts  of 
the  labouring  hand;  indeedthenotonousfftctof  the  depressed 
imt^es  and  want  of  employment  precluded  the  possibility  of  1^ 
wonting  classes  expending  the  same  sunounts  in  food  as  during 
a  brisk  time,  and  set  the  question  of  consumption  at  resU  The 
depression  of  the  price  of  wool,  and  the  accounts  of  decieiased 
manufacture  from  Yorkshire,  showed  a^  prodigious  defaicatioa^ 
and  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt,  a  like  deficiency  in  demands 
Lord  LiverpooFs  instances  therefore  cannot  but  be  regar^daoi 
partial  and  insufficient ;  and  his  deductions  must  necessarily  hape 
Deen  erroneous  and  deceptive.  As  the  pressure  inoteased,  the 
minds  of  Uie  land-proprietors  and  the  tenantry  became  more  ao 
eessible  to  Hie  doctrines  of  Mr.  Webb  Hall  and  the  associationsi 
These  latter  niultiplied  considerably,  and  at  length  a  central  com« 
mittee  met  at  Henderson's  hotel,  when  their  leader  presented  ht« 
final  report.  This  appeal  was  ingenious  in  its  cQnstruction,  but 
liable  to  two  grand  objections,  mdependently  of  those  which 
eirist  againsttheaccuracy  of  his  data  and  tl^  truth  of  his  deduc* 
tions,  and  which  redutce  their  yalue  to  nothing.  In  the  first 
place,  to  shew  the  superior  importance  of  ^agricu&ure,*  is  of  no 
arrail  towards^  the  discovery  of  a  practical'  r^ociedy  for  the  dis* 
tress,  and  in  ihe  second,  the  expedient  whi^  he  FeoonuneadB 
for  the  pui^ose  is  at  utter  rariance  with  the  soundest  principles 
uf  political  economy,  and  may  be  shewn  to  be  impracticable* 

■"'■''        '    ■  •  ,  ,1  .     ,  I  ,  ,1      ■    ,  >,     ,   r^ —        -  -  ■       — I  ■  I-  ■  1      "  »rj 

*  Let  ns,  bowever,-  examine  his  theory  by  the  test  of  experience.  While  '(hj^ 
oation  was  **  genuinely  agricultural,"  the  augmentation  of  the  national  wealth  W9S 
io  slo  w  as  t»  be  barely  perceptible*  With  the  advance  of  commcnse  and  raanvftit* 
iare^  tfaeadvaBce  oS  popnlatioB^  wealth,  inteUect^  and  ciTlMaatioB  was  not  ]f«t 
ilipid  than  astonishing*  Nor  would  agricultare  have  reached  her  giddy  elevatiooi, 
nor  sunk  into  tbe  abyss  into  which  she  is  faUen.  had  not  commerce  been  violently 
actetf  upon  by  the  military  despot  of  the  continent.  She  woirid  otherwis©  have* 
Mpilated  the  proits  of  agricHltnrc.  To  attemptto  proloBg^lhia  ai;ti<ic|B  is  to  imiliiir 
1^  a  conflict  with  nature  and  with  knowledge.  Because  a  high,  pnoe  of  coril. 
accompanied  the  advance  of  all  the  other  arts  of  life ;  because  it  was  synchronoq^ 
Vlfh  the  demands  of  a  state  of  war,  and  with  an  enjoyment  of  almost  the  enlife 
ciwmnereeof  the  world,  tt  by  mr  means  follows  that  a  higlrprice  uf  com  war~tlie 
caoseofall  these  things.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  more  like  sn  effect,  and  it 
ntoy  with  reason  be  susjiected  that  its  extravagant  dettftion  had  a  tendency  t% 
abate  rather  than  augment  the  national  wealth. 
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Thk  expedient  is  the  simple  one  of  raising  Ae  nonunal  price 
of  a^cultural  produce  by  the  means  of  restrictions  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  com,  the  necessary  result  of  which  must  be 
to  keep  the  price  at  a  high  rate. 

Mr.  Hall  assumes^  that  this  rise  of  price  would  set  all  the  springs 
of  trade  in  motion,  and  become  the  source  of  universal  employ^ 
ment  and  prosperity.  But  that  this  is  a  fallacy  will  be  discovered 
by  an  examination  of  the  facts.  The  grower  and  the  consumer 
are  the  two  parties  to  the  contract,  and  it  is  clear  that  any  ad- 
ditional price  laid  on  by  the  grower  must  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sume. JTow  the  fallacy  lies  in  the  misapprehension  of  the 
effects  of  employment.  Mr.  HalPs  proposal  implies  either  mere 
reciprocity, — merely  the  same  balance,  though  it  may  enlarge 
the  amounts  on  both  sides  of  the  account,  or  it  contemplatejs 
an  addition  to  the  profit  of  the  one  to  be  extracted  from  the  other; 
but  it  is  plain  that  whichsoever  retains  a  larger  portion  than  it 
gives,  the  other  must  be,  insomuch,  a  greater  sufferer  than  at  pre- 
sent. When  therefore  the  farmer  requires  a  higher  price  from  the 
manufacturer,  all  that  can  take  place  (if  the  return  be  equal 
between  both)  is  that  the  farmer  will  cause  the  manufacturer  to 
expend  for  subsistence  more  labour,  which  he  extracts  in  the 
shape  of  more  commodity ;  if  on  the  other  hand  the  manufac^ 
turer  adds  to  the  charge  for  the  products  of  his  labour  suffici- 
ent only  to  compensate  him  for  the  additional  cost  of  such  sub- 
sistence, the  farmer  will  give  for  what  he  consumes  more  value 
in  the  same  bulk  of  com,  but  confer  no  more  employment.  One 
of  these  things  is  all  that  can  occur.  The  employment  then  which 
Mr.  W.  Hall  and  the  agriculturists  hold  out  as  the  benefit  which 
is  to  accrue  to  the  consumers  of  com  from  this  proposed  rise 
is  an  illusion.  Employment  can  never  benefit  the  person  em- 
ployed unless  it  enable  him  to  command  a  greater  quantity  of 
what  he  desires.  The  rise,  therefore,  might  be  advantageous  to 
the  landed  intere^,  but  must  be  injurious  to  society  at  large* 
The  error  lies  in  supposing  that  return  without  profit  is  bene-  . 
fidal.    Employment  attended  with  such  a  result  avails  nothing. 

We  may  perhaps  make  our  position  still  more  evident  by  an 
elucidation  drawn  out  of  Mr.  Hall's  own  data  and  calculations. 
He  estimates  the  wealth  created  by  agriculture  at  one  hundred^ 
by  commerce  at  twenty-eight  millions  annually.  These  amounts 
he  obtains  by  deducting  the  cost  from  ^e  total  production  as 
estimated  by  Dr.  Colqhoun,  who  computes  (in  the  nearest  round 
numbers)  the  former  at  217>  the  latter  at  207  millions.  Suppose 
then  one-fourth,  or  25  per  cent,  added  to  the  price  of  agricul* 
tural  produce,*  which  would  bring  it  up  to  80s.  per  quarter,  a 

•'■ 7 ' • 

•  At  tlie  time  of  writins  tbii  article. 
rpL,  XVI.   NO.  XXXII.  2  D 
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Out  it  M  n^tfnui  r-nM  >iaiiiiiimii  iht  mvwiti  tins 
^0Bkl  give  a  B&iuiial  midiUBm  af  ^ty^ov  mWinfig  to  the  m- 
4X>ne  of  the  laaded  uptereaiy  i»«t  m  real  jocveMie  of  onlj  tli^ 
1>alaiice  that  would  remain  after  A^  wmgment»Jbtfm  ob  their  own 
IHibfliitence^  aead-oom^  ^.  Mdboeii  dodoetoi;  wMoiiDgiio 
me  to  4ake  iplaoe  ia  ^  othgr  articles  of  life,  whidi  mmt  of 
l^ourse  follow.*  By  whom  then  ia  tfaia  adyance  of  26  per  oaal. 
iobepaid?  Bvihe wWeconu^vsHy^  mere tbaa^Kludff ^ 
jrhom  are  emptoyed  im  Mtfwinfarfnre  aad  conmevoe.  How  tkw 
jn^  these  latter^  who  «ie  now  «o  d^yreaaed  m  eondUion^  to  fiod 
4he  meauB  of  meetiiig  ilik  adv^aoee?  Mr.  Hail  reidies.  Jkf  Ae 
^mq^oyneiit,  we»  the  ^^ricukwatfiw  4iaU  be  OMhled  to  »Smd 
4hm.  To  this  caay  aolaiioii  theve  «re»  howeireiq,  the  foUovittg 
ffaaeral  and  particqkr  objectiotio  otfectioas  that  aeena  4o  hb 
^MHipefahle^  besides  those  akeadj  stated.  Fkat,  when  the  d#- 
ducUons  &om  the  ixici^ased  svbaiateiiee  of  the  landed  iotevest 
itself  are  madcw  the  bidaai^  will  be  Soo  incanaidecable  to  cfieot 
4he  purpose  to  any  extent,  Seoondly,  tho«^  the  dmnestie  ^^ 
InaBd  for  laamtfactums  by  the  agiicBtauBl  classes  wght  be  tea- 
iarged^  the  fereiga  deae^d  HMst  be.  diniiushed,  aad  thane 
would  be  some  dmuDution  in  the  fonner  by  the  -emigration  that 
would  infallibly  attendaaincreased  price  of  sttbaiaioBee.  Thirdly^ 
a  rise  in  the  price  .of  coMttodkies  would  sucdy  ioUow  ame 
an  the  price  of  coobi,  and,  to  whateveraaaount,  tend  to  oestoae 
the  balMifoe  of  jpcofits  and  seduce  d»e  valne  of  waatmDp&d  piioe 
to  Ihe  landed  interest;  a*d  bai,  not  kaat,  wa  wall  afaosir  th«t 
the  sum  to  be  dxwim  f nun  the  awnnfacttning  and  camaacccial 
eonsnmer  would  be  iu  greats  than  the  sum  left  at  the  dts- 
.posal  of  the  agpoultttrist*  and  which,  4M)cordiiig  U  Jdr«  Hall^ia 
i0  cveaie  all  this  lAsefcl  a»d  emicbti^  on^ioymeDL 

AgreeaUy  to  that  ^eotleman's  faypothesiB*  the  wrakh  c«a4cdi 
by  agricdkuve  is  to  {NroductiDn  as  99  to  217«  or  seady  one 
half.  Of  the  fifty«four  millions  w^  hare  given  hisa  in  aagaaanifid 
price,  aboat  twentyHiix  miilioiis,  adnaittiiitg  the  additioa.to  the 
cost  dediKted  to  be  in  the  same  propcotion  as  he  allows,  aad 
that  no  other  increase  of  exqpense  acciues  on  the  rise,  would 
peaimu  to  the  a^ricultwrist  for  expenditure^  or  for  creating 
^ooiployaient,  as  Mr,  HaU  ooneida»  it.  Let  it  he  xtnem* 
hensd  that  these  twenty-six  milhoits  ace  not  only  to  compea* 
sate  a  rise  of  twen^Mre  per  cent,  upon  sobsifitenee,  but  to 
benefit  the  manufacturing  classes..  SJTow^  Mr.  Hall  dedm^ 
from  the  weaith  created  by  ccsnn^eiiiGe  181  miflioos  as  {irime 
cmt»  which  would  be  founds  if  traced  out>  i^  resolire  itself 

^  See  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  book  4.  chap.  5. 
t  Colqhaira  eithnates  the  agricottiifisis  at  six  mitTioos  (ia  the  nearest  roand 
flumberf,)  and  the  maiMfaotureni  at  Bevea. 
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percent.  {Ht^  Ti»6  m^  «dIow  <m  the  price  ^t^enm)  •en  4bi«  mm  ift 
dbout  fetty-fiv«  mifiiotifi.  Thm  then,  prestzmang  tiie  %grioi:A* 
total  iiiliere0tto  «)tpend  erery  pen^ny  of  th€sr augxaentatioA ^cf 
mcome  in  arta^tee  of  British  mai]fi]^ia>ctai«e  or  ^ommGtoe,  tly» 
aoninepdial  classes  would  be  called  mpon  to  oay  forty-five  «nt* 
Uooi  to  the  a^ractdtim^ts  in  retom  for  an  ouuay  cf  twentynsft 
ipom  tbem!  The  further  yo>a  produce  the  paraildi  the  worse  h 
will  appear. 

But  two  argwments  from  the  manjr  which  prese&t  themselves 
i^ai&st  the  practicability  of  such  a  rise  m  the  cost  of  subsists 
eace,  wiU  suffice  to  prove  the  impossftnlity.  First,  the  coih 
dition  of  the  manufacturing  consumers,  who  are  row  iiBiabte 
mrea  to  pmx^faMe  'suflteient  TOod,  at  the  present  prices ;  secondly^ 
Hie  comdemtion  that  a  rise  wovtld  be  immediately  attended  hf 
llie  *eatigi:atioB  of  a  great  portion  of  the  class  just  above  patt*» 
pevism.  These  are  among  the  most  valuable  citizens,  and  vk&s 
expsferiation  is  xaofst  ban^ul,  A)ecaaBe  the  geneifed  production 
is  lessened  by  all  they  produce,  and  denand,  which  is  a  cawa 
of  prodw^on,  is  lessened  by  all  they  consume .  l%e  revenues  of 
the  state,  whidi  are  a  stationary  or  increasing  amount  charged 
mon  the  total  of  production,  as  well  as  the  poor  rates,  mH 
therefote  with  heavier  weight  on  the  countay  at  large.  Besideu 
Idiis  gnmA  error,  propagated  with  such  industrv,  the  &i1ner 
sSedges  that  as  ^creased  price  attends  increai»ed  quantnty,  h» 
is  not  benefited  by  such  i#ereas^.  This  suppositsoi^  however 
by  its  semblance  to  troth  it  may  "at  first  mislead,  is  ^uite  as 
deceptive  as  the  uophism  we  have  endeavoured  to  reftfte.  Tfei 
SBfgument  for  increased  price  stands  upon  the  ground  that  the 
oo«ntry  can  be  insulated,  and  that  one  portion  of  the  inhatrit^ 
ants  can  he  bound  to  the  soil  and  co«tpe&ed  to  pay  wlMt^evur 
charge  the  state  itself,  or  another  portion  of  its  -subjects  shall 
thtiik  fit  to  impose;  while  other  countries,  within  sight  as  it 
were,  could  afford  *he  relief,  they  would  be  reduced  to  waaftt* 
Again,  the  fanner  would  thus  seem  to  compute  upto  the  i^lag^ 
nertion  of  the  fecuJties  of  the  mind ;  these,  however,  will  stall^O^ 
forward  in  the  race,  and  the  stronger  the  necessity  (as  Dr* 
Bigby  suggests)  the  stronger  the  impulse.  The  eonditioa  of 
ottr  eKistence  isaplies  progression,  flie  effect  of  which  is  a 
continual  accession  to  tne  means  of  subsistence  and  continual 
cfencapetition  in  ithe  application  of  those  means.  We  have  de- 
monstrated abeady  the  e^ct  ot  this  ;principle,  in  the  verjr 
ittatter  of  which  we  are  speaking:  it  has  increased  sub(Mstenc6» 
which  has  again  increased  nopulation.  popidatioi)^  has  Kaff^ 
niented  demaiui,  and  demand  yoduetionanid  competition*  Sujt 
with  these  acquisitions,  knowledge  has  taught  mmkind  to  com^ 
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mand  the  produce  of  all  lands ;  and  it  has  also  enabled  them  to 
compare  the  advantages  of  bringing  home  what  they  desire,  or  ' 
of  seeking  it  abroad.  Man  is  now  sufficiently  a  cosmopolite  to 
refuse  to  be  confined  to  a  spot  to  struggle  with  a  hard  condition, 
if  change  of  place  appears  to  offier  him  relief,  and  can  be 
tried,  fhe  experience  of  these  facts  is  daily  bringing  statesmen 
nearer  to  unrestricted  principles  of  trade.  If  we  nghtly  anti- 
cipate events,  it  is  by  general  rules  that  price  will  be  go- 
verned ;  not  by  the  production  of  one  country,  but  by  law& 
which  the  intercourses  of  the  whole  world  wul  create :  any 
expedient  inconsistent  with  this  principle  will  but  serve  to  mul- 
tiply the  embarrassments  of  the  state  that  shall  be  so  unwise  as 
to  aim  at  its  adoption. 

The  question  of  the  distress  was  resumed  in  parliament  soon 
after  the  meeting,  and  almost  daily  enforced  by  petitions.*  The 
discussion  was  fixed  for  the  30th  of  May,  when  it  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Holme  Sumner.  Ministers  were  disposed  to  negative 
the  question;  and  so  entirely  did  they  rely  on  the  general 
sense  of  the  House  being  in  their  favour,  that  no  pains  were 
taken  to  secure  a  majority.  The  issue  was  singular :  the  motion 
for  a  committee,  to  whom  the  petitions  were  to  be  referred^ 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  49,  in  a  House  of  251  mem- 
bers. Lord  Castlereagh  subsequently  adverted  to  the  cause 
of  the  division  recited  above,  and  carried  an  adjournment 
of  the  appointment  of  the  committee  till  the  next  day;  when, 
after  a  long  debate,  its  powers  were  limited  to  the  consideration 
of  the  mode  of  taking  the  averages,  on  the  niption  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  evidence  before  this  committee  sufficiently  displays  the 
very  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  averages  are  taken,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indifference  of  the  inspectors,  and  the  various 
interests  which  combine  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  legislature. 
K  appears  generally  to  be  the  intention  and  the  effect  of  these 
•causes  to  elevate  the  averages  above  the  real  price,  which  is 
done  by  the  factor's  excluding  the  sales  of  inferior  qualities, 
and  returning  only  small  quantities  of  the  heavier  and  finer 
sort9*  The  principal  inducement  to  this  deception  is  to  keep 
T^>  the  price  of  nour,  since,  where  an  assize  of  bread  is  set 
tiecording  to  the  price  of  wheat,  it  is  the  interest  of  both  miller 
akid/baker  to  obtain  a  high  return. 

The  suspicions  of  actual  firaudulent  intention  beyond  this 

fneral  instance,  are,  however,  confirmedby  very  few  examples* - 
-was  stated  that  fictitious  sales  of  1000  quarters  of  Scotch  - 

*  Tbcte  petition!  there  it  reason  to   believe  generally  proceeded  from  the  re- 
«iMiBietiation  of  Mr.  Hall,  cireiilated  to  the  prttidMti  mod  memben  of  the  i^;rW 
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com  had  been  made  and  re-made  one  day  in  Mark  Lane,  an4 
returned,  with  a  view  to  affect  the  averages ;  and  that  a  similar 
fraud  had  been  practised  at  Liverpool  upon  one  or  two  occa- 
sions. But  there  were  no  grounds  for  the  supposition  that 
foreign  corn  had  been  extracted  from  the  warehouse  while  under 
lock,  or  that  any  quantity  of  such  grain  had  been  smuggled 
into  the  kingdom  during  the  time  the  ports  had  been  shut. 

Yet  the  means  of  affecting  the  average^  by  purchases  or 
sales  in  three  of  the  smaller  maritime  districts  seem  to  exist, 
and  the  sacrifice  which  a  merchant  might  make  in  the  attempt 
would  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  gains.  The  whole  of 
the  laws  and  provisions  to  secure  an  equitable  return  are  cer- 
tainly very  defective,  yet  very  easily  remedied.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  application  of  these  remedies  could  afford 
but  little  and  sjiiort  relief  to  the  fanner,  who  suffers  from  an 
erroneous  principle  rather  than  an  imperfect  detail  in  the 
enactments  relative  to  com :  for,  if  the  oj)ening  of  the  ports 
depend  upon  a  high  price,  and  the  supply  is  such  as  to  render 
importation  necessaiy  at  any  season,  the  consequence  must  in- 
fallibly be  great  fluctuation.  Nor  can  either  the  repeal  of  the 
warehousing  clause,*  or  a  graduated  duty,  afford  him  the  assist- 
ance he  expects :  the  effect  of  the  one  would  only  be  to  trans- 
fer the  place  of  deposit  to  the  other  side  of  the  water  :  we  shall 
hereafter  shew  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  graduated  duty. 

In  the  progress  of  our  article  we  have  related  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  growth  and  the  trade  in  corn,  and  we  have 
Commented  upon  the  fallacies  involved  in  the  representations 
of  the  landed  interest :  we  shall  now  hasten  to  conclude  otur 
extended  dissertation  with  some  observations  upon  the  general 
question — for  which,  we  hope,  we  have  cleared  the  way,  by 
making  its  bearings  intelligible  through  the  medium  of  facts. 

The  first  and  most  important  particular  is  the  approximation 
.  df  the  home  growth  to  the  demand.  For  a  series  of  twenty- 
eight  years  the  importation  of  wheat  alone  has  averaged  nearly 
600,000  quarters  annually.  The  glut  which  succeeded  the  har- 
,  vest  of  1813,  when  a  full  crop  and  a  quarter  was  grown,  was 
followed  (up  to  1819)  by  an  importation  somewhat  exceeding 
that  average,  and,  taking  into  account  all  sorts  of  grain,  more 
.than  doubling  its  total.  The  exportation  in  these  years,  too,,  had 
decreased,  and  the  consumption  was  lessened  by  emigration  ; 
yet  the  price  has  since  risen  to  near  60  per  cent,  above  the. 
price  allowing  importation.    Some  quantity  of  poor  and  cold 

■  ■  _  _  ^  .  ,  .        ---1   -        i -•■_,'__      ■  "■!» 

-  «  A  remoDerating  price  to  the  English  grower  is  more  than  double  (he  coist  of 
>  -foreign  wbeat^  including  all  eipences.    The  price  of  the  best  wheat  at  Hamburgh 
bas  of  late  not  exceeded  S^i.  6d»  per  quarter,  and  the  quality  Js  fully  eqwl  io  |be. 
beti  English  growth. 
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lands  hart,  liiiee  tha  depression,  of  1816,  gene  eui  cf  &Aikmp^ 
tion^  er  been  converted  into  pasturage  y  and  k  i»  at¥er?ed  tbat 
ite  late  general  course  of  high  farming  has  been  loweBAct  into»  <|. 
aystem  less  productive^.  There  must  then  be  great  doul;^  eii>» 
tei!tained  whether  the  empire  does-  grow  enough  for  her  own 
consumption — a  sujpposition  encouraged  also  by  the  bdlief 
among  merchants,  implied  in  the  enormous  importditieiis  a^ 
going  on  in  the  face  ot  the  still  more  enormous  aeeumalationft 
alre^y  under  the  king's  lock.  It  must  nevertheless  be  con»» 
aidereci  as  an  undetermined  point,  whether  we  do  grow  enottgjk 
fcr  our  own  support— because  the  importations  of  1818  alemr 
amouMed  to  the  average  of  three,  years,  which,  as  it  should 
seem,  occupied  the  pLace  of  at  least  a  good  portion  of  the 
atoek  the  £nglish  grower  held  in  hopes  ot  better  markets*  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  question  of  the  relief  narrows  i^lf  to  three 
alternatives : 

IsL  To  lay  such  restiitctions  on  importation:  as  wiU  amouai 
to  a  prohibition^ 

2diy.  To  admit  occasional  importation. 

3dly.  To  leave  the  trade  free* 

In  considering  tl^  possibility  of  the  firirt  expedient  it  moadi 
appear  that  the  doubts  respecting  the  home  growth  amounft 
aWost  to  the  proof  of  our  positive  want  of  occasionad  ooft* 
tinental  assistance.  But  should  we  for  one  mom»itikfitagm<( 
the  practicability  of  the  experiment  of  exdusicm,.  estmvagant 
prices  would  invite  extensive  compe^ion,,iind  the  faoaer  wouU 
surely,  at  the  end  of  no  long  penod,  fiad  himself  in  the  saeM 
(condition  from  native  adversaries  as.  he  now  does  from  foiieig» 
^competitors :  capital  would  be  attractied  towards  agrieiidtwe^ 
and  the  market  overstocked  with  our  own  prodiftce,  a&  (it  vraa 
said),  banned  in  1815^  1816. 

The  pnnciple  of  occasional  unportatiion  must  either  ensHire  a 
constantly  high  price»*  which  the  country  cannot  bear,  or  op€B» 
the  door,  by  such  provmions  as  the  present  act  contains,  to» 

«  The  warehousing  elame  in  the  preitent-act  aprpearvto  merit  pV^ervation,  more' 
^f^eciaily,  became  it  afbrdt  a  constant  and  gradual  •pportnnity  tor  ibm  barter  of 
«iir  manafactures  for  corn.  Since,  should  a  bad  season^  render  a  very  extcnsittf 
laiportation  at  once  and  immediately  indispensible,  (we  have  lately  in  one  yen 
ilnpofted  lo  the  value  of  f«n  millions  ^rling,)  there  is  every  probability  that  a 
otMldeiMMe  drain  of  bnltion  woald  be  inevitablfrf  add. fresh  evib  aiight  Mi  upisi^ 
«od  disturb  our  newly  reg slated  currency.  In  tbeabsenee-of  saoh«  provbioD^ct 
the  accuntttlation  of  productive  harvests,  experience  has  shewn,,  that  sucb^JEtm* 
4eaMuid  in  so  mcertaiu  a  climate  as  ours  may  be  welt  anticipated,  and^tbe  dstugem 
WQappMhen^bbyBomeaMmUkeiyt^-fblloWv  ISlepefiitougbt'tO'liedoiyciMN 
aidered,  as  the  present  system  affords  beyond  all  qneslioo  at  the  same  time  a  noliva: 
aad  a  fiacUity  tit  the  JBerchaiit,.attd  lother  fM«ifB  fcawar  who  i*  at.  tlua^mMMBt 
overloaded  witlieoca„in4b^^«ettlatioatw  If  obviated  at  all,  it^waaM  baMMft 
«M  b3^ the  rorBatlaaaf  de^atsiaathf  atbiK lideiaithariwuir^  shaaM ikm^mmm 
l*atra«fto«l.  .  »    t 
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iMotto^;^  h  g^cfosetect  <lbtf  lias  be«n»  reeeffinveiid^d  #6*  pf  edtKte 
&is  daosgeur :  bfiH-  tte^  ^pe^lfeartr  i^  decep^e ;  fey,  p^emmmg  the 
object  lo»  be^A^Mttgiitg  uf  ti^  pri^^  tf>  805i  per  (j^WBurter,  a«d 
no  la^i^y  (^fe*  tKMH^  wcmM  esei^nfy  tto€  bear  stoy  impositieti 
Ifcartf  even  Uif  €f«teBe<i  a  higher  priceO  <  fet  «ff  9©e  hotr  ^e  pw)<se»6 
wc^uJd  succeed.  Suppose  the  dvcwetge  price*  ia  tibis-  countrjr  H 
be  70a^  it  fc  proposed  ta  impose  a  3uty  e#  10^.  en  the  foreigii 
j^wwtfe  Tte  effiscrt^  of  i\m  wowtd  be  to^  raise  thcf  whole  cofffc  of 
tmpm^iioa,  by  no  ndweh  above  the  *&*eign  price.  In  poittt  of 
fmt  a  qiKiirteF  ot  tmeig&  t^4ieat  w>ouM  tlien  eecrt  the  merchant 
4fc*.6d.  Vary  Ae?  tcmaff  of  the  propoBrtiofl  as  yon  wiH>  i*  wonM 
iritetiaailety  ooine  t&  thm-  result.  The*  merehant  wmM  go  on^  im* 
^rtiag'€M»  lotig  as*  he  Ge«Id  get  6d.  per  quarter,  (perhaps  c^on^* 
puting  his  gains  on  freight  and  barter,  he  would  even  e^timni 
to'lose  somethifig  om  his  shipment  of  cortt,)  ^ot  m  to  say,  the 
pnce  of  wheait  would  always  remain  at  or  near'  66s.  6d.  pef 
qietairter :  sifRce;  if  the  first  cost  vrias  32,?.  6d.,  and  SStf".  6d.  chity, 
(AedMferenee  hereon  fife.  6rf.eaid805,)thetti«rdte»t  would  still 
b^  abte  to  sefi  without  toss  at  that  priee;*^  wMle  his  gaini^ 
wouM  be  mad^  o^freiffbt  and  the  cargo  outwards.  Fwther,  if, 
d8^wa»  represented  to  &e  cosmxifttee  of  1814,  the  foreign  price 
i»  gracbifi^d  by  ^e  English  demand,  it  might  fall!  still  lower, 
ite  Areltting^  the  avera^  price  of  the  best  wheat  was,  for 
fiUbeen  years- preceding  1814>  only  2%>  a  quarter.  Since  then 
it  appears  to  be  both  impolitic  and  impracticable  to  risk 
ijk%  consequeneechof  either  of  lliese  methods,  it  may  beuseful 
to  inquire  a-  Bttle  farther  into  the  eflfects  of  the  remaining  pro-- 
position..  • 

FVoia  the  body  of  evkknce  examined  before  the  committeet 
of  1814,  from  whose  opinions  the  present  rate  of  admittance, 
(80s.  per  q^iarter)  was  settled,  it  appears  that  the  land  agents 
attdfikTBiers  considered)  rent,  charges,  8gc.  as  nearly  doubled  be^ 
tween  1793^  and  the  period  of  their  examination.  One  gentle* 
man,  Mr.  Charles  Mant,  a  person  extremely  well-versed  in  the- 
gvowth  and  trade  in  corn,  gave  it  as  his  opinion^  which  he  sup?*! 
ported  by  an  estimate,  that  72s.  per  quarter  was  or  would  soon- 
be  a  remunerating  price.  There  were  others  who  ttiousjit  from; 
'iSs.tOiSOs^  sufiicifisit.  All  who  were  examined  did  not  con'^ 
ceive  that  either  rent  or  expeirses  had  then  by  any  means  sunk^ 
to  their  level.  According  to  their  statements,,  it  should  seem 
tbjGkt  the  &naffir  has  not  yet  sufil^nsd  so'  severely  as  is  repr^- 
- - -  ^^  ...-■--■ ■  ■■*  — « 

«  Mr.  John  Fothersifl,  a  corn  fncmr  Hr  London,  largely  eflgnged^  in  the  sale  of 
foreign  iraio,  ftated  In  eTlilmee  hefbre  the  commUtec  on  lUo  atemget,  Uiatbe 
cdttHTa&rtf t0  ]ii|3rtiRv«r  30«  duly  p«r  fMrterib  iMrifig:  ifaie^cMii'  otti  of  r 
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juaated.  Indeed,  had  not  the  profits  of  hxaoDg  beat  exoemre 
bey<md  all  compntation,  it  would  have  been  ntterty  impofleihle 
for  the  great  bmk  of  them  to  have  gone  on  at  all.  What  trade 
but  fanning  could  continue  under  a  depression  of  nearly  200 

Eer  cent.,  and  this  depression  not  computed  u^n  the  profits 
ut  upon  the  whole  return,  to  which  the  depreciaticm  between 
the  price  of  July  1, 1812,  and  of  that  of  Januaiy  1,  1816,  did 
amount  ?  Indeed,  fluctuations  to  the  amount  of  50  per  cent, 
upon  the  return  have  been  so  common  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed* 
It  we  concede  the  fullest  allowance  for  increased  quantity, 
which  in  some  degree  both  produces  and  compensates  depres- 
sion, there  can  yet  be  no  such  difference  as  can  at  all  accom^ 
for  the  comparative  ease  with  which  a  farmer  undergoes  these 
common  mutations.  There  must,  therefore,  be  something  in 
this  matter  not  yet  understood. 

If  we  consider  the  component  parts  of  a  farmer's  expenses, 
we  shall  find  that  every  one  of  them,  taxation  excepted,  will  sink 
with  the  price  of  com.  Rents  will  fall>  tithes  must  follow, 
the  capitsd  employed  will  be  less,  seed  com,  the  feed  of  ht& 
borsesy  &c.,  labour,  and  in  short  all  the  articles  of  his  con- 
sumption, will  graduate  according  to  the  price  of  subsistence^ 
.and  become  cheaper.  They  have  already  become  so ;  and  but 
for  the  rise  of  1817  in  the  price  of  com,  they  would  have  sunk 
still  nearer  to  their  natural  level.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  upon 
every  article  of  expenditure  but  taxation,  the  remedy  arises 
out  of  the  disease. 

It  is  taxation  then,  say  the  agriculturists,  that  constitutes  the 
real  and  sole  item  which  comes  in  to  disturb  the  balimce* 

•  Tbig,  however,  b  do!  the  fact.  The  causes  which  empower  the  coodnental 
grower  to  sell  cheap  are  maby,  bat  chiefly  the  fertility-  of  the  toil,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  dinate,  enable  him  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  com  with 
much  \eis  labour  and  expense.  Again,  the  inhabitants  (of  the  North  especially), 
are  content  to  eat  their  rye  and  inferior  grains,  while  they  export  their  wheaW 
With  respect  to  the  power  of  taxation,  the  real  question  is,  what  proportion  d«et 
4he  taxation  of 'England  bear  to  her  production,  when  considered  relatively  to  th«> 
ratio  which  the  taxation  of  the  countries  she  contends  with,  shall  be  found  to 
bear  to  their  production  ?  In  this,  the  true  method  of  estimation,  we  have  reasoa 
to  believe  the  difference  is  less  than  it  appears  to  be  from  merely  comparing  the 
■B<iminal  numerical  amounts  of  either  separately  considered,  of  one  country's  tax* 
.ation  with  that  of  another.  According  to  M.  Le  Coropte  Chaptal's  estimate  of 
«the  production  of  France,  which  is  probably  the  nearest  the  truth,  taken  together 
with  ihc  financial  statement  of  the  minister  in  January  last,  it  appears  that  the 
iltaxation  and  the  production  are  as  follows : 

Taxation,  Production. 

30,821,864.  297,325,925,  or  neariy  as  1  to  10. 

'  Colqhoun's  computation  of  the  production  of  England  and  the  official  acconota- 
of  revenue  up  to  the  10th  of  Oct.  1820,  gave  the  following  results:    . 
Taxation.  Production. 

50,643,810.  430,521,372,  or  nearly  as  1  to  9. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  be  computed  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  TCry 
nearly  at  the  same  price  as  they  now  bear.    These  results  can  only  be  regnrded  j|t> 
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lietjHreea  the  present  time  and  1792/  when  fiumers  'f  could  Kve 
%ad  do  well"  at  a  price  far  beloweren  the  present  depression— «t 
42j.  and  39^.^  the  averages  of  June  1  and  July  1  in  that  year.  lit 
all  other  respects  it  should  appear  that  the  general  condition  is 
improved  by  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  power  of  produc-* 
tion,  which  must  be  the  power  that  enriches  a  state,  is  incd* 
Oulably  augmented  since  that  time. 

It  has  been  a  common  error  among  calculators  to  compare  the 
iacrease  of  taxation  with  the  increase  of  price,  and  thence  to  in- 
fer that  the  burden  upon  the  subject  is  in  the  proportion  of  the 
difference.  The  price  of  com  tripled,  while  taxation  quin- 
tupled, said  Mr.  Western,  in  his  speech  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1816  !  But  this  proves  nothing.  The  ratio  is  not  to  be  taken 
between  taxation  and  price,  but  between  taxation  and  pro- 
duction. The  seventeen  millions  of  taxes  paid  in  1792,  are ;  ta 
be  deducted  from  the  entire  production  oi  1792,  and  the  ta^^ 
ation  and  production  of  the  present  day  to  be  compared  in  the 
same  manner  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  with  re- 
spect to  the  pressure  of  the  burdens  of  the  state.  Again,  the 
produce  of  manufacture  and  commerce,  with  relation  to  that 
of  agriculture  at  the  separate  periods,  is  to  come  into  the 
estimate.  For  if  the  one  bears  a  higher  term  with  relation  ta 
the  other  than  formerly,  (since  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
taxation  acts  upon  production  whencesover  derived,)  it  may  pos- 
siblv  be  discovered  that  commerce  now  bears  a  gTeater  proportion 
of  the  burd^is  of  the  state  than  in  1792.  There  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that  our  manufacturing  production  is  enor- 
mously increased ;  our  exports  had  certainly  exactly  tripled,, 
for  they  were  in  1792  about  24^^  millions,  in  1813,  more  than 
73^  millions.  That  our  domestic  consumption  (which  indicates 
the  production),  had  astonishingly  advanced,  though  not  probably 
to  tne  same  extent,  there  is  every  proof  that  can  be  desired. 
If  then  a  strong  case  of  distress  be  made  out,  the  repaedy  does 
not  appear  to  lie,  consistently  with  equity,  in  legislative  pro- 
visions calculated  to  ensure  a  high  price  of  com.  For  if  it  be 
the  fact  that  a  large  demand  and  a  small  supply  made  land  in- 
ordinately profitable,  if  inordinate  profits  encoura^d  such  a 
competition  as  to  elevate  the  rent  of  land  and  of  times  beyond 
their  due  proportion,  the  universal  price  of  thipgs  must  nave 
followed  the  price  of  subsistence. .  Is  it  then  either  politic  or. 

approzimatioDB  to  the  troth,  since  Id  aU  probability  the  foreign  trade  of  France  is 
MBiethini;  lens  than  It  was  before  1789,  the  date  of  Chaptal*s  compulntloo,  and  the 
v^iie  of  English  prodactloa  is  certainly  decreased  by  decrease  of  price  siac» 
Colqhoan*8  estimate  was  made.  Stilly  however,  if  France  affords  a  fair  instance  of 
the  competition  we  have  to  meet,  the  difference  of  taxation  would  be  infinitely 
nere  than  compensated  by  our  indnstHons  habits,  by  oor  capUal^  our  coals,  ana 
•o«r<iMiea|iic  fovet.   • 
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Fscntbe  bcwtf  of  facti^  jn  \»f%  hmnaa^  tDigether,  we  eott* 
ofaKie  that  it  isv  iimpoikic.  aad  cteliiu«re  to  encoorage  tiie  agVH 
cultiural  interest  to  look  towmMb  fl«tifieial  pnyvisioiifi  fof  tS^ 
sfieL 

W«  l»f«:0hevm  tkat  the  only^  new  fact  which  hears  extrao^^ 
dinariiy  upott  their  condition^  over  which  the  landed  interest 
«hafr  no  eomtconU  i<^  taxwlion:,  and  this  burden  eommerce  vsbA 
maiwfeiclaare  endure  in  eommon- wiA  affrieullure>  and  perh^Sf 
6Evren  hta  greater  proportion  at  present  man  in:  an  eitrlier  period 
of  our  history.  W he  Aer  the  i4kitio»  of  taxation  to  produet&Gifii 
io  mweh  altered^  and  what  is  the  existing  ratio,  we  lea^&t# 
octaamists^  to  d^tcide  -^  but  it  is  ^s^  point  ilono  tlut  detamkiitf 
whedier  tibe  natioBAl  difficulties  be  &^  kiereased  as  to  fe«bid>  the 
Betum  to  fbnnev  usages.  Whether  these  difteaMes  may  to 
8til}  further  augmented  by  the  emij^tmi?  whicb  Ae  consptt* 
latiJi^e  cheapness  of  liriBg  m  neighbouring  lands  smy  oeisamni^ 
10  another  part  of  tiie  questioBj,  and  one  which  must  be  serixMislhp 
atfected^  by  any  rise  kx-  the  price  of  com ;  bat  one  with  whi^ 
W«iha;i^e  now  nothiag  to  do^ 

•  We  nwyv  however,  i^  reference  to  iiie  question,  aehaert  to  ih^ 
Ofmons-entertained  b^  persons  whose  knowledge  of  agrien4tu»al 
salagjeets  is  mostextensive — that  the  production  of  &e  s^l  i»  stiK' 
piisS»tably  capable  of  an  almost  indefimte^  adctition)  by  meana  of 
scientific  cattiTation.  The'  confinon  sentimcM  of  the  ifitrifr^ 
geal  persons  who  gave  evidence  befiwe  the  commrtteo  of  1814; 
was.  greatly  i»  fttfv^  of  high  famang.  Here  then-  is  the  true 
seur^^  of  Bidi^dual  proit,  a&  weU  as  of  national  reUef  and  na^ 
ti(H»at  wealth.  We  speak  with  reference  to  other  branches  dP 
piw^ction,  as^  well*  as  to  the  a^cutoirai';  for  it  is  no'  kwiger 
to  be  doubted  Aat  the  "supei^iity  of  one  class  of  labowpers  wft 
call  forth  the-  ingenuity  of  ofliers.  There  can  be  no  doidMr 
that  if  the  pme  ^  subsistence  were  brought  to^  amy  thing  like 
alevelwkktha*of  tdie  coirtinent,  onr  manufaetufrers  would  be' 
aWe  to  avail  themselves  of  their  cteqp^l  and  skill,  to  secure  a* 
V5at  portion  <rf  the  trade  of  the  world.  Popatationikieareaaed  by* 
these  mems  would  find  ks  sifl^ert  by  the-  barter  of  masM^- 
factures  for  the  raw  produce  oi  other  countries ;  the  interests 
of  xmtions  would  declare  moce^  decidedly  and  constantly  i&t 
peace  f  the  ineseaoo  of  eoaaMoroe  wo>nld  imamm%  i«ipplyV'^n«l^ 
^ie«dtare  wouM  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  eiRttt  ix3  over^' . 
tdte  tbe  demands  What  is.  m^%,  to  be  desired^ftha  preseuw/ 
of  taxation  would-betdiminished  by  4heejitensiunief  tttie»b^»  l 
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Jicultunst  will  be;  laiie  {mm  those  raref86»tO'  \^4tiefc  m  kM 
late  beeii  Mcposed;:  his  tsadexi^lr  peidMipB,  seffbvd  liMUr  m 
no^rooin  ihr«dT«iitinroi]»  speeaktion,  Init  it  will  give  abufidani 
accme  for  tka  exercise  oi  taleiit  imi  Ihc  aj^cmt^n  of  0efeiiee>; 
aiidL  abecre  all,  while  it  m&  secure  a^  steady  and  vea^^fidUei 
proirt^  it  will  retadn  ift» moat  y^ivoMty  H  not  its^nvost  Talised  re^ 
odMBBendatien — thatof  beisg^  tibe  mosttran^il  and  Bftoet  vip- 
tuous  of  all  occupations. 


Art.  XVII. — Jcmmals  o^/ire  Exp^itjam into  the Intetior  o^ Nim 

Souik  Wales^  underioMenbyi  wjer  t^the  British  Governmenif  im  • 

the  Ymrs  ISl  7-1 9.    By  Joba  Oxl^.  Surv^oi^  General  of  tlor 

.  Tenitory  and  Lieutenuit  of  tbe  Koyal  ]N««y.     JFilA  Mo^ 

.  4md  Views  of  the  Interim;,  sr  newig  aiscawmi  CowUary^    ^o^ 

p«  424.    Murray-  Landon^  1820. 

'[TnEtRE  ate  few  sciences  oir  aits  in  t^hidi  sesse  ci  cfcip  eetnv^ 
trymen  katre  not  attainedl  to  acknowledged  eminence :  but  Aeve) 
is^nvF  ene  on  wkiek  &ey  may  moiesaMy  ohaUefig9acetti|»8firt^ 
son  with  other  nations,  than  the  talent  for  nautical  diseovefyv 
We  owagratulaie  tlie  pdUic  coi  very  lecemt  eidttfenaaiiionfr  of 
iht»  <daim ;  and  cm  renewed  mstances  of  tiMit  exaJted  patroft*' 

aB^  whidi  is  indkpensaible  to  its  advaneement.  To  his  Iale> 
i^esty'a  well  kn^wn  taste  for  geograpkied;  science,  and  kis- 
paEtxio^iC'Zeal  fox  ift&  promotion,  we  o\^  tlM^exteii9»re  aeope  for* 
tke  skiE  and  the  aordowr  of  o«r  navigs^iors,  wkich  atotte  was  ve^ 
quited  to  ^ctendtlmr  pmicefid  vietories  o>^r  Ae  wk«)e  world' 
of  imtersv  Under  his  steady  aospices-ti^  entile  eoi0pas»o#  ifae- 
Pm^  Ocean,  that  eoi^ra  nearly  half  Hie  globe,  was  pi!t>gfes^ 
eifv^  expkffed.  By  bis  pteseet  Majestjf^  adbevenee  to  kit^ 
faiker^a  m^xims^  we  Wre  encouragement  to  hope  tkat  dbe  lesa- 
aeoeassble  coasts^  of  tke  jdntic  Ocean  B»ay  be  equally  d^sAned. 
Akeady  it  has  been  aseertenied  l^at  Bm»%  ckims,  tkou^ 
siMltaB  to  bethocEgktincvedzbis^  were  strte%  j«Mft,  luid  indeed 
starprisiagly  aecwate:  ttaid^  m-  passage^  ks9»  mm  becsr  openecl 
fipsm  the  gwf  that  will  ahma  pfeserre  kis  SMme^  €0  tke  oceao^' 
idscMU:  sbow  kadw  boeik  reac&ed  etaly  by  ik%  private  enterppisea' 
o£  Mwdoeaiie  mid>  Hemiu  From  tkie  skill  and  fi>#«iii»cbv  1k# 
dMiS^M  and  ^giiaaee;  of  B»ki<&  tamgaMm^  M$emg^^ 
miiwUki  W  itsyaf  pri»»fffMy/i»»mykope^ttiiif  ft»  iM«lk»» 
epKit  oitmmkiaiwMwntiiWe  mmmgib^immi  Ht^^H^  <# 
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Ambl.  But  ftlthougli  a  taste  so  highly  becoming  sovereirag  of 
the  greatest  naTal  and  commercial  nation  in  the  world  has 
heen  displayed  so  effectually  to  the  public  adrantage,  we  can* 
not  help  seeing  that  it  has  not  been  generally  emulated  by  th^ 
subjects.  It  IS  a  remark  too  well  rounded,  that  foreigners  are 
less  defective  than  ourselves  in  geographical  information.  And 
we  confess  that  it  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  we  venture 
to  introduce  an  article  purely  chorographical,  however  import-. 
ant  in  itself. 

Existing  charts  enforce  our  belief  that  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales  was  visited  by  unknown  Portugese  navigators, 
above  two  centuries  before  it  was  almost  entirely  surveyed  by 
our  great  discoverer  Cook.  So,  too,  the  continent  of  Africa 
had  been  circumnavigated  2000  years  before  De  Gama  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  both  cases  these  great  men 
brought  to  perfect  light  and  utility  what  before  had  sunk  into 
oblivion.  Cook  nearly  supplied  the  outiine  of  a  country  which 
he  found  to  be  so  vastly  extended,  that,  if  undivided,  he  con- 
sidered it  a  continent.  The  completion  of  its  circumnaviga- 
tion by  Flinders  has  not  only  disproved  its  intersection,  but 
has  excited  much  doubt  whether  its  coasts  afford  an  estuary  to, 
any  consideraUe  liver.  On  this  interesting  subject  some  light, 
though  £adnt,  is  thrown  by  the  contents  of  the  volume  before 
us ;  and  ^couragement  is  given  to  expect  a  speedy  answer  to 
tiie  inquiry. 

The  northern  and  western  coasts,  which  were  chiefly  discovered 
by  the  Dutch,  during  their  competition  with  the  Portuguese  in 
India,  were  denominated  by  them  New  Holland;  a  name  not 
ill  applied,  in  reference  to  its  apparent  flatness.  The  eastern 
coast,  on  the  contrary,  is  bordered  by  a  mountainous  range ; 
and  was  named  by  Cook  New  South  Wales,  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  of  aspect  to  that  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  Bri- 
tish channel.  The  absurdity  of  extending  either  of  these  names 
to  the  whole  intervening  country  was  obvious;  and  we  are  glad 
to  observe  that  a  gener^  appelmtion,  which  we  think  unexcep- 
tionable, is  adopted,  not  only  by  Mr.  Oxley,  in  his  journals,  but 
by  the  Colonial  government,  in  the  documents  that  form  the  ap- 
pendix. Before  the  boundary  of  this  continent  was  known,  and 
while  Latin  was  commonly  written  in  Europe,  it  was  called 
Terra  Australis  Incognita;  and  its  earliest  Spanish  discovere^. 
Quiros,  named  it  in  his  own  language,  Tierra  Australia.  It  is . 
therefore,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  in  this  volume^  named 
Australia  ;  and  the  innumerable  insular  countries  that  ex-> 
t^id  from  its  immediate  vicinity  between  and  soutiiward  of  the 
Trc^ics^  loay  as  properly  be  denominated  the  ^fi^/ra/fon  Islandsi 
AX,,  fysidar^  (jtn  d|s|i^^n.  fir<m  QmtimmU^ ;  Austnd»a« ..  Bjr 
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tbese  njieaiis  we  hope  will  be  obliterated  the  ridiculouft  nomenf^  ^ 
clature  of  Australctsm  ^xid  Polynesia,  which  has  disgraced  several 
xecent  geographical  publications,    and  is  among  the   servile 
imitations  of  French  foppery. 

The  supposed  southern  extremity  of  Australia  was  named 
hj  Tasman,  its  discoverer,  Van  Diemens  Land;  but  it  has  since 
been  discovered  to  be  an  island,  about  two  thirds  of  the  extent 
of  Ireland,  and  superior  in  general  fertility  to  the  continent: 
It  is  divided  from  this  Australiaby  50  leagues  breadth  of  sea; 
though  called  after  its  ingenious  explorer  Bass's  Strait.  The 
opposite  Australian  coast  from  Cape  Otway,  eastward  to  the 
iwtm  Head,  may  be  reckoned  400  miles ;  and  from  the  former 
promontory  northwestward,  to  the  entrance  of  Spencer's  Gulf 
(by  the  French  called  Buonaparte's,)  which  penetrates  160  miles 
inland,  is  about  an  equal  distance.  This  capacious  inlet  is  ter- 
minated by  Mount  Brown,  3000  feet  above  the  sea;  from  which 
a  lofty  range,  in  a  northern  direction,  divides  the  interior  low 
country.  Fort  Jackson,  almost  300  miles  northward  of  the 
Ram-head,  is  H®  souAward,  and  13*^  eastward  of  Mount 
Brown ;  above  760  miles  of  direct  distance.  From  the  head  of 
Spencer's  Gulf  to  Cape  Bemouilli,  nearly  half-way  toward  Cape 
Otway,  "  it  is  known,"  says  Mr.  Oxiey,  p.  104,  **  that  the 
coast  is  sandy  and  destitute  of  water." 

So  tardy  was  the  progress  of  the  colonists  at  Port  Jackson^ 
in  exploring  the  intenor  country,  that  half  a  dozen  cattle  which* 
strayed  soon,  after  the  settlement  was  founded  (when  such  a 
loss  was  most  severely  felt),  remained  undiscovered  niore  than 
six  years,  though  less  than  forty  miles  distant..  They  had  then 
greatly  multiplied,  and  were  left  undisturbed,  in  the  hope  that, 
Dy  gradually  replenishing  the  continent,  they  might  ftimish  fu- 
ture sustenance  for  its  spreading  population;  but  they  were 
afterwards  greatly  reduced  by  successive  years  of  drought, 
The  want  oi  pasture  for  animals  domesticated  in  the  colony 
that  was  thus  occasioned,  induced  some  gentlemen  to  attempt 
crossing. the  mountains  in  search  of  a  better  watered  country. 
Having  passed  the  summit,  they  descended  into  a  deep  and 
winding  glen,  forming  the  channel  of  a  stream,  called  by  the 
natives  Wara^ambia,  which  issued  into  the  river  Nepean,  the 
western  boundary .  of  the  colony.  Its  banks,  protected  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  afforded  the  neednil  pasturage :  and 
the  success  of  this  arduous  research  encouraged  the  present^ 
Governor,  General  Lacklan  Maequarie,  to  prosecute  the  disco-' 
reries  thus  begun.  The  deputy  surveyor,  Mr.  G.  W.  Evans,  hav- 
ing consequently  in  November,  1813,  entirely  crossed  the^* 
mountains,  found  a  considerable  stream  descend  westward,  to 
tb«  interior  Gomtry,  whidi  appeared  to  be  fertile,  4ttd  was' 
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$/^  o£  a  new  meiikimM>  ^mui  dbaeeft  fcy  Ahe^S^t^Dnor^  irii0 
fiiiH^  it  IB  Mi^j  18il5 ;  «.  rottd  paMnble  ft)r  caflriciges  hmbttr 
in  the  mean  tune  been  constructed  ^to  Jfefae  eafcest  tf  ;1« 
mtfiianrrrrt  mildHr  fnrrrr^i^'^fy,  the  ^colonial  mettopobs ;  i>nt  in  a 
4aiMCit  iine<«eari^  WJsM,),  anhr-SS  geogiau^ncal  ni^Sbft.  Frcm 
IbJd  wot«  <whieh  WBB  named  Badrarot;  Mn  E^anB  ir%8  ihen  "dBk 
ftpi^x^hed  to  jonhe  fiuither  diaooveiies  somlhwefttwadrd :  .aad  haiB* 
jn^  fallen  in  watf^^anolher  conaideFftble  ^eam^iNiihtch  he  denomi^ 
Mied  the  Ladilaa*  suid supposed  hioAy  to  fom^fimction  waA 
Ihe  nwer  Macyaffie;*  the  Svrvej/ior  Geaend,  lieutenant  John 
Qjdej^,  ^  the  iloyal  STayy,  wms  mdes^  Marc^  24, 1817,  tto 
wamine  the^eoti^nandextmit  of  its-GOiurMeu    Aden£t,eQm* 

E'giaff  eveiy  ndceaaMry  article  for  the  expeditKm,  nad  then 
»n  feimea  cm  &e  Lachlan,  in  33^  44^  south  kmgitude,  Bsd 
148^  2n€figkttde»  east  of  GreenmoL  Mr.Oxky  arni?ed  a^ 
this  «fk6t  Apvil  25t  and  {>rooeededfroia  it  westwiraord  the  26th»  ai 
the  appro^^  iof  winter  in'tiiatdkiiiiate.  He  was  attended  hv 
Mc  Ervana,  tw<a  hotanists^  a  oaineralo^Mt,  a  boat  buiUer,  anil 
six  ^ther  jmen,  whose  -i^h&tB  weee  diatiogutshed  4n  A^  ia^ervm^ 
tiass  that  wtre  delivered  to  him.  One  ^  these  is  repronnteS 
to  be  '^  for  chaining  wiih  jsurreyons;'*  a  phrase,  whieh^aeeni 
to  import,  in  the  didect  of  Port  JacluNHlythe  measaRi^  af  land:) 
f¥en  in  cases  for  whidi  a  chain  w^old  ill  suffioe.  He  was  itx* 
pieoted  at  that  time  to  cross  ^dieooDtineiitto  the  south  western 
coast,  at  a  difitaooe  of  600  mikB  from  Bathvn^.  We  iomnot 
QQinpr^wd  that  a  mtyey  of  that  nature  and  extent  ccndd  be 
peddbimed,  bat  by  trii^oftometricai  ope»ti(»HL 

It  was  ''  e^ec^  that  the  lachttit  sirtr  \muld  he  favmd^v 
empty  itsdif  into  that  part  of  the  sol  on  the  aoutfa^-west  ooast  dT 
Awtralia,  between  Speneer's  Oulf  «ad  Cape  Otway/'  (ii)id.>3 
and  this  espeotation  prohaUy  ^^ccasioiffid  the  tjBrhhn  to  be 

rtferred  to  the  Maoq^ane^  as  the  immediate  object  of  attentiaik' 
has  abeady^  htmewet^  been  lenBarked,  tixat  for  seady  ma 
half  i^HS  dJafcawiee  ^'  the  eoast  h  saady  and  destitnte  of  wn^bo'.^ 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  only  eastward  of  Oape  BeaiouiUi  Ihat 
tibie  riyer  could  be  expected  to  iasiie.  An  aocnate  aarrey  of  the 
ini^rvening  coast  to  C!ape  Otway  (not  moce  ihan  70  m  8ft 
le^^ues)  would  therefore  decide  tins  questicm.  The  liery  euteeft^ 
of  the  £rst  expeditian  was  disooumging.  The  ^d»dt  <m  tfaa 
Ladhlan,  though  but  T  HV  wHust;  and  l&j^^  <Binith  of  B^Aavd, 
waa  founds  by  bajKwaetrioail  eomyata tiffin,  to  be  1370  faetlewetf 


«  Tl)e,G9venQor*fl  accoimt  of  tbl^  ex?^lMui»  4pted.  July  9,.  I8X6»  abftiail  I 
beea  inserted  in  Mr.  Oxley''s  appendix,  ^o  connect  the  other  dpcmnents  ivbich  it 
CMnprise*,  waA  to  iBtredvce  the  present  jmmoaU.  It  Is  added  to  a  jn^icibas  comr 
piMoifdf^heAlaorf  wilf^  ^oti^WUtM,  pMkkedJ^JOmdlmTti^  i&B.  «iew 
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llM^jdiatsteiion:;  MnA  imbf  SQ»imt  alwre  Aeie^  of  flit  Ma, 
6a.,  9«>  Y€t  d«e  ^  diviitii^  sange  betoem  tiM  LacMtta  m4 
^[Mqixaoe  tdvfm  am  V6iy  lo%,^'  ^  4.)  «o  diat  ^lie  ^'  beope  %kit 
tiH96e  iirecfi  imlaiig,''  expiBMediiL  Jdie  i&stniotionB^  *waB  aft  ^aee 
cut  off.  The  land  about  the  dep6t  wm  i^pMte  Aut,  (p^  7.)  AnA 
lus  &£y  iiraceedBd,  soztdiwaFd  ol*  west»  docym  the  ri^t  4a«k  of 
dte  riTmv  t^  ^cxsimtry  beoaiod  a  ^  dead,  levels  with  extensiTe 
flvsdDQfps^  oaboth  gides,  very  banea  and  demfe/te/'  {p.  15,  1&) 
M  thfi  same  itime*  '^  meakuof  flood  were  obeervedy  9@  ISdet  ftbe^e 
iim  lereliof  the  «ti:ie»ii«"  A  few  insuimted  enHi»efice6  CMljooeiift 
tKi  it»  imd  sonae  Tanges  ^occasioiialfy  obeeived  at  ocnsiderabl^ 
dsateicea,  alone  daftessi&ed  the  scenes  biitiwe^twaard^iSiehorisoQ^ 
vaftunbonndsd.  It  k  i^eaiariDed,  6th  May,  '*  the  ami  of  die 
Qountary  «re  piasaed  4n^et,  was  a  poor  «nd  cold  day ;  Itmt  4here 
anemaBy  iidile9ids>ii9hich,  coukl  tkey  be  dmned  Biidd[efeci4ed 
boM  the  iumdailions  of  4he  m&r,  would  ampiy  repay  -^e  W>- 
tiv!a4io&,"  <p.  23.)  On  Hub  altecixafti^e  the  utility  ofnioat  pi^is 
af  die  oantinent  aeemg  to  depend*  Kad  it  poseeBsed  sttrac'tiomi 
for  its  eaxly  diBCOTerers,  th«  l>utch,  they  would  probably  by  thifer 
timfe  haye  iatanected  no  amaH  porti4«i  of  it  wi&  ec^Eods,  and 
have  guaj^died  it  w^  suitable  embaadomeiits.  W«  i<aiii!er  widi, 
Hima  hope,  tha^  they  mmy  yet  follow  our  ^example,  by  sending 
tiieir  ;malafaieto»i  to  its  western  coasts*  Our  French  netghbomn 
1mi^>  specidated  on  oocupymg  some  paits  of  Ihe  sombwest 
aoast  which  they  explored ;  bat  their  «ppPOidi!B»,tion  to  our  set^ 
tlements  m  by  110  means  desirable,  l^eir  ^e^less  ambition, 
«Si  in  liodia^  suid  Nordx  AaoMsrica,  woiM  perpetually  grasp  at  tihe 
whole^  tin  tbc^  «di<Mdd  be^ompl^kdyexcliided;  aead  the  prize 
waoskkl  ill  p^y  v>r  the  coixtest. 

^^  The  river  Laetdaa^  which  at  the 4epdt  hcdl  a  breadth  of  40* 
yu^  had  in  33^  l^j/  S*  kit.  not  move  tiMm  30^  and  after 
lifliag  aoKl  fidling  'vea^y  suddenly,  witho«rt  rain^  it  begaai,  11th 
May,  '*  to  wash  the  immediate  edge  of  the  plain,  and  «o  oonti-^ 
nued  to  do.'^  (p.  2&)  It  also  divided  itself  into  three  branches ; 
one  of  ^fAick  mning  N.W«  was  xmissed,  aad  the  mvddle  branch' 
paisued,.  idiick  soon  oveiflowed  its  bajdcs,  and  its  course  was 
wmt  among  Hnrshes^  (p.  34.)  From  a  netghbourmg  hiU  was 
peroeivsed,  to  a  disctanee  of  2S  or  3&  miles,  1Jia/t  the  whole 
coimtary  fiDamNJW. round  te  N«  lay  under wat^^  Retummgto 
Ite  point  whem  die  lirer  first  divided,  the  party  pursued  th^ 
coai3se  of  its.  south  western  branch,  whieh  soon  manged  to  '^sk» 
dir^stionof  dieodiem;  probably  tberefore  mth  a  ^imikip  ter- 
Tiinatirwk  They  wem  ^en  53  miles  west,  cmd  ^8  noFth  ol  1^ 
dqpdt;  and  the  coaose  of  the  river  had  been  secircuitous  as  to 
ei^end  at  least  twice  th^t  len^.  Its  ftiH,  by  the  latest  obser* 
vatians^.  w^  estimated  at  106  feet^  leav^  not  more  than  ^^ 
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tibove  ike  level  of  the  sea.  Most  unfortuimtely,  tlietr  barome- 
ier«  having  beea  included  in  the  load  of  a  pack-horse^  wa» 
broken  by  his  falling  in  a  swamp.  On  a  survey  of  this  kind, 
the  comparative  elevations  of  the  land  could  be  hardly  less  im- 
portant than  the  distances. 

The  party  had  been  furnished  vnth  rations  of  provisions  for 
five  months ;  which,  vnth  the  rest  of  the  baega^e,  had  been 
divided  between  land  and  water  carriage ;  but  we  horses  appear 
to  have  been  left  wholly  to  find  their  provender  fi'om  the  soil^ 
whatever  it  might  happen  to  be.  The  difficulty  of  their  passajge 
over  swamps  and  creeks,  and  their  wanderings  in  search  for 
grass,  as  well  ^  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  the  boat,  espe- 
cially from  fallentrees  in  the  river,  had  already  much  retarded 
the  expedition,  itg.  advancement  in  the  same  direction  was  im- 
practicable ;  and  Mr.  Oxley,  being  without  instructions  for  an 
alternative,  resolved  on  so  hazardous  an  enterprize  as  that  of 
quitting  the  river,  to  proceed  across  the  country  south-westward, 
toward  the  coast  between  Capes  Otway  and  !Bemouilli ;  expect- 
ing in  that  direction  to  meet  with  some  river  that  mi^ht  issue 
from  the  marshes  in  which  the  Lachlan  appeared  to  be  dispersed. 
He  thoi^ht  it,  n(;^twithstanding,  "  probable,  from  the  appear- 
iuice  of  me  country,  and  its  being  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
sea,  that  the  waters  were  partly  absorbed,  by  the  soil,  and  the 
remainder  lost  by  evaporation.'^  (p.  38.)  The  attempt  to  crossi 
such  a  desart,  rather  tiian  leave  his  charge  imperfectly  exe- 
cuted, demonstrates  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  public  service :  but 
we  confess  that  the  Mospect  of  success  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  so  small,  as  hardly  to  warrant  the  imdertaking.  Whatever 
shift  the  party  might  make  for  water,  in  quitting  the  only 
stream  that  they  had  seen  in  their  journey,  the  horses,  on  whose 
strength  they  must  be  wholly  dependent^  were  obviously  liable, 
when  much, more  heavily  laden,  to  be  deprived  both  of  water 
and  grass. 

.  They  commenced,  however,  their  adventurous  journey,  18th 
of  May,  an<f  amidst  great  difficulties  and  hardships,  advanced^ 
2d  of  June,  to  lat..34^  8'  south,  long.  146°  3'  east.  Tk&r 
horses  had  continually  broken  from  their  nightly  confinem^:^ 
to  wander  msmy  miles  after  water,  and  most  of  the  day  was 
^ften  consumed  in  quest  of  them.  One  of  the  best  horses  w» 
then  shot,  having  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs ;  and  the  rest  wem 
daily  sinking  under  want  and  fatigue.  On  the  fifth,  in  34°  13^' 
south,  146°  east,  it  was  found  in^racticable  to  proceed ;  and  it 
was  dtecided  to  return  north-westward,  as  nearly  as  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  the  perishing  horses  admil^;ed  of  keeping  that 
course.  They  travelled  therefore  along  the  foot  of  a  barren^ 
range  of  hills,  teQding  little  westward  of  nordi»    On  the  six« 
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tfe«ith,  when  in  33**  49'  south,  146°  64^  east,  another  horse  eac- 
pired.  At  length,  by  leaving  half  their  provisions  at  times  be- 
nind,  they  arrived  on  the  23d  at  a  river,  which  they  supposed 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Lachlan,  though  reduced  to  one 
third  of  its  former  breadth.  Following  its  course,  first  west- 
ward, and  then  south-west,  they  found  its  current  terminate  in 
a  lagoon,  33°  67^  south,  144°  23'  east,  without  any  visible  emi- 
nence south-westward.  A  few  miles  above  this  extremity,  how- 
ever, "  a  large  arm  of  the  river  extended  from  the  north  bank 
to  a  considerable  distance  on  that  side,"  (p.  102.)  This  is  repre- 
sented in  the  map  as  issuing  into  an  extensive  lake ;  and  '*  a 
sheet  of  water  on  the  north  side  near  the  termination  of  the 
stream,"  is  incidentally  mentioned,  (p.  120,)  and  in  the  author's 
report  to  General  Macquarie,  (p.  372.)  We  cannot,  therefore, 
account  for  his  silence  concerning  it  when  on  the  spot ;  espe^ 
cially  as  it  is  thereby  left  doubtful,  whether  this  arm  from  the 
northern  bank,  is  not  rather  the  main  stream  of  the  river.  Its 
sudden  stagnation  in  the  channel  that  was  examined>  seems  to 
indicate  as  much,  and  to  render  a  fuller  explanation  the  more 
desirable.  The  remarkable  diminution  of  the  river,  also,  where 
it  was  first  recognized,  may  admit  of  a  similar  ilhistration.  To 
return  thither,  the  party  set  out  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  reached 
the  spot  on  the  19th,  still  uncertain  whether  the  stream  was 
connected  with  the  Lachlan,  or  with  the  river  Macquarie.  Con- 
tinuing to  ascend  its  left  bank,  they  nassed  three  extensive 
lakes,  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  it.  rfear  the  first  of  these, 
-**  an  arm  nearly  as  large  as  the  main  branch  up  which  they  had 
travelled,  was  discovered  on  the  north  side ;  it  ran  N.  N.  W. 
and  then  apparently  trended  more  westerly,"  (p.  124.)  Such 
drains,  and  divisions  of  its  channels,  sufficiently  account  for  its 
diminution. 

All  expedients  for  crossing  to  its  right  bank  failed,  till  Au1 
gust  3d,  when  they  were  44?'  10"  west,  and  11'  S2"  north  of  the 

{>oint  where  they  had  quitted  the  Lachlan ;  and  they  could  no 
onger  doubt  that  the  present  stream  proceeded  from  the  marshes 
which  had  there  arrested  their  progress.  Of  the  interval,  about 
fifty  miles  in  length,  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  miles  were  exa- 
mined, comprising  an  island  formed  by  divisions  of  the  river. 
The  party  were  very  eager  to  quit  so  unpromising  an  object ; 
und  as  soon  as  they  could  transport  their  horses  in  a  raft  to  the 
noilhem  bank,  they  left  it ;  being  resolved  again  to  encounter 
whatever  wants  and  dangers  might  occur,  rather  than  persist  in 
eontendihg  with  the  impedimehts  to  their  return  up  the  banks  of 
Ae  river.  *'  A  variety  ofwretchedness,"  says  the  author,  (p.  1 13,) 
'^  is  at  all  times  preferable  to  one  unvarying  cause  of  pain  or 
distress." 
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.  Bdbre  taking  leaye  of  iStm  'Lachlan^  we  wo«dd>,  lM>weiFier»* 
pause^  ta  suggest  a  few  coiiBidieiittk>ii&^  With  .an  exception  of 
tke  interval  sA>ove  mentioned^  it  Im»  been  traeed  thraugk  fow? 
degrees  of  longitude,  or  above  236  niiles  of  direct  distance,  and 
more  than  double  that  course.  Its  sources  have  not  been  ex^ 
plored,  nor  do  we  think  its  termination  as  yet  decided.  Sup<- 
posing  its  fall,  in  the  extent  that  it  has  be^  examined,  to  be 
proportionate  to  its  computed  descent  from  the  dep6t  to  the 
marshes,  the  lake  into  wmch  one,  if  not  both  of  itB  branches  is^ 
sued,  would  not  be  more  than  250  feet  above  the  sea;  burt  the' 
fall  more  probably  decreases,  and  the  elevation  may  be  about 
300  feet.  The  lake  is  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Port  Jaekson,^ 
and  almost  half  way  thence  towards  Spencer's  Grulf.  Shoukl 
one  or  more  streams^  be  supplied  by  it,  which  seems  mo^. 
likely,  they  may  flow  toward  the  low  sandy  coast  between  thai 
inlet  and  Cape  Beynpuilli,  and  may  either  be  absorbed  by  it,  or 
may  reach  by  ^inunished  currents  the  ocean*  The  sudden 
and  great  rises' aod-falls  of  the  river,  and  the  extent  and  irre- 
gularity of  its  inundations,  render  it  at  present  useless,  and  even 
noxious  to  Ae  country  through  which  it  passes ;  but  we  do  not 
see  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  is  incapable  of  serving  for  exten- 
sive inland  navigation,  or  for  the  regular  navigaticm  of  the  ad- 
jac^t  plains,  when  the  state  of  the  population  may  require  it. 
Its  descent  is  so  slight  and  so  regular,  that  not  a  sii^le  portage 
apparently  would  be  required  for  600,  or  perhaps  double  that 
number  of  miles.  On  this  river,  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  depend 
all  internal  communication  between  the  eastern  and  southern 
coasts.  The  country  between  them,  at  least  in  its  present  state^ 
appears  to  be  utterly  impassable.  Of  inhabitants,  though  seldom 
seen,  recent  traces  very  frequently  occurred.;  and  several  of 
their  sepulchres,  much  resembling  ISritish  barrows,  were  found 
near  the  river;  one  almost  at  its  supposed  ejttremit^.  They  are 
entirely  nomadic,  and  seem  to  derive  much  of  their  subsistence 
from  large  muscles  that  adhere  to  rushes  in  the  lagoons.  They 
never  demonstrated  hostility;  and  at  the  temporary  depot,, 
formed  only  for  the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  mey  had 
already  become  familiar*  In  person,  they  were  thought  supe- 
rior to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast ;  and  in  language,  wholly  to 
differ  from  them*  Few  discovenes  in  natural  history  were 
made.  Kangaroos  and  Emus  abounded  in  the  best  parts  fd* 
the  country ;  in  the  rest,  only  rats  and  dogs  were  found.  The^ 
river,  when  not  flooded,  supplied  abundance  of  large  fiah.  little^ 
valuable  timber  waa  discovered ;  but  bruJBhwood,  neaiiy  im- 
passable, was  frequent. 

The  party  pursuing,  for  100  miles,  a  north-^eastem  course, 
after  passing  some  moderate  hills,  traversed  much  low  giovnd^' 
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vriibt  prospects  of-  lofly  ranges  eastward^  till  meeting  with  rivn- 
lets  that  ran  northward,  they  turned  eastward,  expecting  to  find 
the  river  Macquarie,  of  which  they  supposed  these  to  be  tribu* 
taxy  streams.  Here  they  frequently  perceived  recent  traces  of 
cattle,  though  they  saw  none ;  whence  it  was  concluded  that 
some  had  strayed  to  this  distance,  from  the  herds  on  the  Wafgr' 
gambia.  At  length,  August  19,  thev  discovered  the  object  of 
their  wishes,  the  Macquarie,  in  32°  32^'  south,  148°  61^^^  east; 
and  near  it  a  vein  of  lime-stone  rock,  which  extends  very  far 
in  the  same  meridian,  but  has  not  elsewhere  been  found.  As-^ 
cending  the  left  bank  of  the  Macquarie,  and  deviating  a  little 
from  it,  they  arrived  at  Bathurst,  the  29Ui,  after  nineteen  weeks 
of  absence ;  during  which  the  weather  had  been  almost  iitvarif*^ 
ably  fine.  Frost  occurred  comparatively  but  seldom ;  but  ia 
July  and  August  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  sank 
repeatedly  to  twenty-two  degrees,  even  in  the  lower  latitudes  of 
the  track.  There  nad  been  little  rain  at  the  settlement,  and 
hardly  any  at  the  dep6t  in  the  Lachlan,  although  that  river 
had  often,  suddenly,  and  greatly  swollen  above  its  commoa 
height.  Its  sources  being  as  yet  unexplored,  and  probably 
lying  much  southward  of  Bathurst,  it  can  only  be  conjectured 
that  heavy  rains  had  fallen  in  that  quarter. 

The  author's  second  expedition  commenced  from  Bathurst 
the  28th  of  May,  1818,  whence  he  arrived,  on  the  fifth  day  fol- 
lowing, at  a  depot  which  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  on 
the  spot  where  he  fell  in  with  the  river  Macquarie,  in  his  former 
journey.  This  point  he  computed  to  be  400  feet  loWer  thaQ. 
JBathurst,  or  1550  above  the  sea,  and  960  higher  than  the  former 
dep6t  on  the  Lachlan,  Such,  unfortunately,  is  our  only  guidance 
to  a  computation  of  the  fall  of  the  Macquarie  throughout  its 
course.  The  broken  barometer  had  neither  been  repaired  nor 
replaced.  The  author,  indeed,  had  said,  (p.  163,)  ''  To  carry 
barometers,  and  other  delicately  constructea  mathematical  inr 
struments,  safely  through  such  a  journey  as  the  present,  is  im^ 
possible.'*  Without  venturing  to  pronounce  an  opposite  judg- 
ment, we  must  confess  that  we  know  not  why  it  should  be  so» 
The  variations  of  the  thermometer  every  day  throughout  the 
former  ioumey  were  registered ;  and  no  part  of  the  old  con^ 
tinents  nas  been  found  inaccessible  to  a  barometer ;  but  Aus- 
tralia abounds  in  singularities.  Many  of  them  are  highly 
amusing ;  but  this„  if  strictly  fact,  is  very  much  indeed  to  be 
regretted.  Mr.  Evans,  witii  the  colonial  botanist,  and  12  men, 
assisted  in  this  service,  furnished  with  two  boats,  nineteea 
horses,  and  twent)r'four  weeks*  provisions.  Mr.  Harris,  Sur- 
geon of  the  Colonial  Regiment,  volunteered  his  good  offices^ 
which  proved  to  b^  of  essential  utility. 

2e2 
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Omitting  a  diversity  of  interesting  details^  we  remark  that 
the  highly  promising  appearances  of  this  river  gradually  de- 
clined ;  and  althougn  its  banks  remained  dry^  the  ground  on 
each  side  became  extensively  flooded.  At  lengthy  July  3,  the 
banks  overflowed^  and  the  channel^  which  had  usually  retained 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  depth,  "  lay  through  reeds,  from 
one  to  three  feet  deep,  running  northerly,"  (p.  24i3.)  Three  or 
four  miles  farther,  *'  there  was  no  channel  whatever  among  the 
reeds  which  surrounded  them,"  although  **  still  running  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  before."  The  party  returned  for  safety  to 
a  hill,  nearly  fifty  miles  up  the  river,  in  31°  18'  south,  147°  31' 
east;  whence  they  proceeded,  July  20,  in  an  easterly  course 
toward  a  range  of  hills,  leaving  behind  their  boats,  and  a  small 
part  of  their  provisions,  every  horse  having  at  least  350  pounds 
weight  to  carry.  The  purpose  was  to  advance  in  that  direction 
to  the  eastern  coast,  about  330  miles  distant.  They  would 
then  have  to  return  to  Port  Jackson,  120  miles  along  the  coast, 
in  whatever  manner  they  could.  If  the  former  journey  had  left 
room  for  proof  of  their  ardour  and  zeal,  a  resolution  like  this 
would  unquestionably  have  supplied  it.  Mr.  Oxley,  when  dis- 
appointed of  doing  what  be  would,  appears  to  have  determined 
to  show  what  he  could  do ;  and  not  one  of  his  party,  on  either 
expedition,  appears  ever  to  have  flagged,  or  murmured,  in  its 
accomplishment.  It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  for  men  to  have 
behaved  better.  The  names  of  all  the  first  party  are  recorded ; 
and  those  of  the  second  appear  equally  to  have  merited  that 
honour,  and  a  much  more  substantial  reward.  The  poor  animals, 
that  endured  far  greater  wants  and  hardship3,  were  truly  to  be 
pitied.  In  the  second  journey,  not  the  horses  only,  but  the  dogs 
also,  that  very  often  procured  game  for  the  party,  became  mar- 
tyrs in  its  service. 

The  waters  that  flowed  from  the  Macquarie  were  found  to 
extend  north-eastward,  and  another  much  broader  river,  with 
nearly  a  parallel  course,  about  forty  miles  distant  from  the 
former,  evidently  contributed  to  their  abundance.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  this  was  principally  derived  from  either  or 
both  these  streams ;  for  the  land  between,  and  on  each  side  of 
them,  was  inundated,  when  neither  of  them  overflowed  its 
banks.  We  suspect,  therefore,  that  the  dividing  range  which 
runs  northward  from  Mount  Brown,  as  it  must  confine,  contri- 
butes  also  to  swell  this  central  mass  of  waters.  Their  northeriy 
course  precludes  all  probability  of  their  connexion  with  the 
lake  that  receives  the  minor  streams  of  the  Lachlan.  Of  the 
absolute  and  comparative  levels  of  these  collections  of  water, 
for  want  of  barometrical  measurement,  we  can  only  form  con- 
jectures ;  but  if  the  fall  of  the  Macquarie  below  the  depdt,  wai^ 
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proportionate  to  its  fall  to  the  dep6t  from  Bathurst,  its  final 
elevation  above  the  sea  would  still  be  little  less  than  800  feet,  or 
600  above  the  lake  that  receives  the  northern  arm  of  the  Lach- 
Ian ;  and  much  higher  ground  seems  every  where  to  divide  the 
two  rivers,  and  may  extend  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Brown. 

J  The  general  tenor  of  the  narrative  leads  us,  however,  to  con- 

:  elude  that  the  level  of  the  Macquarie  waters  is  considerably 
higher  than  we  have  here  computed ;  as  it  probably  must  be,. if 
they  pursue  the  same  course  to  the  northern  coast,  the  nearest 
part  of  which  is  at  least  1000  miles  distant. 

The  name  of  Castlereagh  was  given  to  the  river  which  inter- 
cepted the  surveying  party's  progress,  and  its  magnitude  would 
43urely  have  authorized  them  to  pursue  its  left  bank  toward  the 
blue  mountains  ;  along^  which,  from  its  source,  they  would  have 
returned  with  ease  to  Sathurst.  Immediate  safety  concurred  to 
dictate  such  a  deviation  from  their  purposes  ;  for  the  banks  of 

.  the  river  alone  were  then  not  flooded ;  being,  on  this  stream,  as 
on  the  Macquarie,  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  ground. 
But  ease  and  safety,  whether  for  themselves  or  for  their  beasts, 

.  seem  to  have  been  the  last  objects  in  their  contemplation.  With 
indescribable  difficulty  and  fatigue,  they  reached,  and  then  tra- 
versed the  higher  grounds ;  gradually  ascending  to  a  ridge  in 
the  same  meridian  with  Sydney ;  beyond  whicn,  the  streams 
which  they  crossed  began  to  take  a  north-eastern  course.  At 
length,  11th  of  September,  they  encountered  the  first  obstacle 
sufficient  to  divert  their  course, — a  *'  tremendous  ravine,  runn- 
ing nearly  north  and  south,  its  breadth  at  the  bottom  not  appa- 
rently^ exceeding  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  but  its  perpendicular 
depth  above  three  thousand !"  They  "  could  not  discern  which 
way  the  water  in  this  valley  ran,  being  concealed  by  a  thicket  of 
vines  and  creeping  plants,"  (p.  295.)  They  might  reasonably 
have  conjectured  it  to  run  northward,  like  the  first  which  they 
passed  after  the  highest  ground ;  but  they  had  since  crossed  a 
small  stream  running  south-east;  and  to  this  they  were  led 
back,  by  turning  northward  and  westward,  along  the  edge  of 
the  ravine,  before  they  found  it  practicable  to  be  crossed.  Their 
time  and  pains,  however,  were  compensated  by  views  of  several 
grand  and  beautiful  cascades,  down  which  the  same  stream 

S lunged  into  the  glen ;  tut  each  fall  singly  is  much  inferior  in 
epth  to  one  that  descends  into  the  less  formidable  ravine  of  the 
M^ragambia,  near  the  road  from  Sydney  to  Bathurst. 

The  choice  was  now  before  our  discoverers,  whether  to  pur- 
sue the  course  of  this  stream,  to  which  the  name  of  Apsley  was 
assig^ied,  or  to  advance  in  a  more  southern  direction  toward  the 
coast.  The  Apsley  was  supposed  to  issue  at  an  outlet  in  lat. 
30®  45',  which  is  marked  as  a  bar  harbour  in  the  maps :  and  this 
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point  tbey  made  tlieir  aitn,  thotigh  not  dong  the  courge  of  the 
riFer.  It  would  not,  indeed,  probably,  have  conducted  them 
thither,  but  much  more  northward  on  the  coast,  and  perhaps  to 
Glass-house  Bay,  in  which  are  the  mouths  of  two  rivers.  By 
the  course  whicn  they  took,  however,  they  neither  ascertaiatd 
fliat  of  the  Apsley,  nor  reached  the  point  at  which  thev  had 
aimed;  although  they  encountered  greater  impediments  than  at 
any  time  before,  or  than  mi^ht  have  occurred  in  a  different  track. 
But  the  adventurers  seemed  rather  to  court  than  to  shrink  from 
difficulties.  The  carriage  road  from  Sydney  to  Bathnrst  parses 
.  over  the  highest  point  of  the  Blue  Mountains :  and  our  party^ 
meeting  wim  a  hill  of  nearly  6000  feet  perpendicular  height, 
ascended  and  descended  it  (as  they  relate)  at  angles  from  28  to 
46  degrees  of  elevation  and  depression,  with  their  loaded  and 
worn-out  horses.  From  its  summit,  however,  the  day  befim^ 
(23d  September)  they  had  obtained  a  sight  of  tiie  ocevi: 
and  what  could  stop  them  in  a  straight  line  to  it?  Htemng 
completed  their  tremaidous  descent,  they  soon  fell  in  widi  a 
river,  which  conducted  them  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast : 
and  the  description  of  it  so  nearly  resembles  that  which  Gapt. 
Flinders  has  given  of  Pumice-stone  River  (with  which  we  con- 
jecture the  Apsley  to  be  connected)  that  it  may  probably  be 
applicable  to  most  other  rivers  on  this  coast,  its  vicinity  to 
Buch  a  mountainous  range  precludes  all  reasonable  expectatitm 
of  rivers  that  can  be  navigated  many  miles,  or  at  all  by  vessels 
of  much  burden. 

This  river  was  named  after  the  Marquis  of  Hasting,  and  its 
waatrance,  where  the  party  arrived  on  the  lOthOotober,  was  cnUed 
Port  MacGuarie.  It  is  accessible^  at  full  tide,  to  vessels  of  nine 
-rfeet  draugnt,  and  is  situated  in  81^  25^  soath/  151^  S4/  east. 
The  natives,  whose  huts  had  multiplied  as  the  summit  was  ap- 
|>roached  from  the  interior,  were  found  much  more  numerous  on 
the  coast,  and  in  most  respects  superior  to  their  southern  coun- 
trymen. They  soon  became  familiar  with  the  explorers ;  whom, 
"Without  provocation,  they  tareacherously  attempted  to  destroy. 
One  man  was  severely  wounded  by  them,  and  the  rest  very  nar- 
rowly escaped,  having  been  thrown  completely  off  their  guard 
by  the  profound  dissimulation  of  the  natives.  Thus,  after  ao- 
complishing  their  great  object,  they  were  exposed  to  danger^ 
from  whiclt  till  then,  they  had  been  wholly  exempt,  'fiicir 
return,  also,  southward  along  the  coast,  was  impeded  by  iva- 
quent  inlets  froiji  the  ocean,  which  they  were  nnabie  to  cross* 
They  found,  indeed,  a  boat  upon  the  beech,  belongings  to  a  v«k 
sel  that  had  been  wrecked  some  time  before,  the  crew  of  which 
bad  perished ;  but  it  was  not  till  they  were  stopped  the  follow^ 
IRg  day,  when  they  had  left  it  13  nuka  bebiod,  that  ibmf 
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43ioogbt©f  using  -it  for  their  advantage^  With  ^is  indispensable 
ASsiBt&Hce,  they  safely,  <m  the  first  ctf  November,  reached  Uhe 
•district  of  NewcaiStie,  the  nethermost  colonial  station,  so  es^Ued 
feom  the  coal  mines  whidh  it  comprises.  The  refuse  of  the  con- 
yiots  have  be^i  employed  in  working  them,  amounting,  witii 
&e  needful  superintendanis  and  guard,  to  about  1^80  persons. 
it  is  6d4Biles  north  of  Port  Jadkson,  and  neai'ly  twice  that^s- 
tance  along  Ae  line  of  the  coast  from  Port  Maequarie.  It  is 
expected  that  this  place  will  be  occupied  for  the  reception  of 
the  gang  from  Newcastle,  and  of  others  whom  it  is  equally 
desirable  to  remove  to  a  ^ater  distance  from  Sydney :  and  that 
the  coal  -mines  will  be  transferred  to  a  more  industrious  and 
orderly  class* 

A  speedy  extension  of  the  colony  appears^to  be  an  object  of  ur- 
gent neeessi^ ;  as  its  population  multiplies  with  incomparaMy 
greater¥i^iditjr%han  its  means  fer^ir  useful  employment  witfmi 
thepresent  limits.  Weobserve  with  dm  admiration,  the  censures 
rf  our  government  by  contemporary  periodical  critics,  fortiof 
having  sent  the  industiious  British  poor,wth  the  addition  of 
malefactors  from  India,  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  this  co- 
lony ;  while^outcries  for  want  of  employment,  so  strongly  heard 
at  home,  are  reverberated  from  New  South  Wales,  as  distinctly 
ftsfrom  the  centre  of  Europe.  Others,  as  judiciously,  censure 
Ibe  local  government,  for  not  condensing  the  colony  more 
closely,  to  give  it  more  physical  strength.  We  would  recom- 
mend these  sagacious  writers  to  ask  the  Americans,  wherefore, 
wHh  SQ  thin  a  population,  compared  with  the  extent  of  their 
territory  within  the  Apalaohian  mountains,  they  are  spreading 
their  emigrations  to  the  Missouri?  They  had  before  much  more 
land  than  they  cultivated,  but  they  produced  much  more  than 
they  could  consume,  or  even- could  find  markets  for  in  Europe. 
Their  manufectures  are  insufficient  to  employ  the  hands  that  are 
not  wanted  for  agriculture ;  and  what  could  be  done  with  these, 
if  they  had  not  distant  ground  to  break  up,  for  their  present 
employment  and  support  t 

The  discoveries  wnich  Mr.  Oxley  and  his  meritorious  assist- 
Mits  have  accomplished  with  such  toils  and  hazards,  while  they 
are  certain  not  to  be  ultimately  lost  to  the  world,  derive  their 
immediate  importance  chiefly  from  the  following  considerations. 
He  has  defined  the  limits  of  a  country  extending  to  three  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  from  four  to  seven  degrees  of  latitude ;  or 
i^out  200  miles  meridianally ;  from  east  to  west,  upon  the 
Laehlan,  230;  and  from  the  termination  of  the  Maequarie, 
eastward  to  l^e  coast,  360  mil^.  We  say  the  limits,  because 
he  evidentiy  jdmed  to  make  his  discoveries  comprehensive, 
rather  thaovcompkite.    Mueh  of  ^w^t  he  has  explored  remaiiis 
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to  be  filled  up  in  order  to  be  rendered  useful.  The  sources  of 
the  Lachlan^  the  connexion  of  its  upper  and  lower  divisions, 
and  the  course  of  its  northern  branches,  remain  to  be  ascertained. 
So  does  the  nature  of  the  country  between  its  lower  part  and 
that  of  the  Macquarie,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  river  Castle* 
reagh,  and  of  its  parallel  streams.  The  rivers,  also,  called 
PeeFs  and  Sidney,  as  well  as  several  streams  westward  of  Hard- 
wick's  range,  and  above,  and,  after  all,  the  Apsley,  are  as  yet 
-only  known  to  run  northward.  But  Mr.  Oxley  s  motto  was  not 
''  nil  actum  reputans,  si  quid  super^sset  agendum : ''  neither  is 
it  ours  in  estimating  his  achievements.  We  think  that  he  has 
rendered  more  service  to  chorography  by  developing  so  many  ob- 
jects of  future  discovery,  than  if  he  had  rendered  his  own  more 
complete.  A  great  part,  indeed,  of  the  country  which  he  tra- 
versed, and  probably  still  more  between  the  extreme  points  of 
the  two  expeditions,  in  its  present  state  is  wholly  incapable  of 
cultivation:  but  the  borders  of  the  river  Macquarie  appear 
mostly  to  be  fertile ;  and  the  elevated  ground  for  200  miles 
westward  of  port  Macquarie  seems  in  general  to  be  so.  The 
governor  states,  that  **  within  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the 
site  of  Bathurst,  there  is  not  less  than  50,000  acres  of  land  clear 
of  timber;  and  fully  one  half  of  that  may  be  considered  excel- 
lent soil,  well  calculated  for  cultivation/'  (p.  368).  We  think 
the  whole  country  northward,  in  the  same  meridian,  likely  to  be 
as  good.  To  the  south  it  is  apparently  much  lower,  but  pro- 
bably not  less  fertile.  There  is,  therefore,  ample  room  for  the 
colonists  to  spread  westward  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  for  ages 
et  to  come,  even  though  the  lower  part  of  the  interior  should 
e  deemed  incapable  of  improvement.  Of  this,  however,  we 
have  already  expressed  a  doubt ;  and  we  cannot  but  earnestly 
wish  that  the  attention  of  hydraulic  engineers  should  seasonably 
be  directed  to  the  object.  To  the  present  colony,  we  appre- 
hend, that  they  might  render  immediate  and  very  important 
advantage ;  the  course  of  the  river  Nepean  being  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  of  communication  by 
canals  with  the  coast.  So  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed 
without  local  observation,  we  think  that  the  floods  of  the 
Hawkesbury,  which  at  times  have  been  so  ruinous  to  the  settlers^ 
might  be  turned  to  their  lasting  benefit. 

The  extension  of  the  colony  westward  of  the  mountains,  is 
much  more  desirable  than  along^^  coast.  Not  only  the  land 
appears  to  be  more  fertile,  and  ^the  temperature  more  regular 
and  salubrious,  but  internal  commerce,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  settlers,  would  be  thereby  much  better  pro^loted. 
The  productions  of  the  interior  of  a  country  always  difler  from 
those  of  its  coasts,  and  are  therefore  sure  to  form  acceptable  artw 
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•des  of  traffic.  From  the  striking  diversities  of  the  country,  this  is 
likely  in  an  eminent  degree  to  be  experienced  in  Australia : 
and  what  can  be  more  obviously  expedient  than  to  exchange  the 
lime-stone  of  the  interior  for  the  coal  produced  on  the  coast? 
But  we  confess  that  mwral  motives  outweigh  with  us  all  pleas 
of  political  expediency ;  between  which,  indeed,  if  both  are 
^ei^uine,  opposition  can  never  arise.  It  surely  is  time  for  Chris- 
tian nations  ta  examine  the  foundation  of  their  authority  to 
occupy  other  inhabited  countries.  The  ceremony  of  taking 
possession  of  such  lands  when  first  discovered,  has  dwindled  to 
a  farce,  since  the  authority  of  the  pope  to  distribute  territories 
of  heathen  nations  among  their  discoverers  and  conquerors,  has 
ceased  to  be  acknowledged.  Prior  discovery  of  uninhabited 
countries  can  acquire  no  just  title  to  prevent  them  from  being 
inhabited ;  nor  that  of  inhabited  countries  to  wrest  them  from 
their  possessors.  The  pretence  of  civilizing  them,  and  that  of 
converting  them  to  Christianity,  by  force,  stand  on  the  same 
unjustifiable  premises.  On  whatever  title  we  founded  our 
colonization  of  New  South  Wales,  it  behoves  us,  in  its  indis- 
pensable enlargement,  to  revert  to  Christian  principles. 

Where  property  is  not  defined  by  national  laws,  it  depends  on 
natural  rights.  The  earth,  its  productions,  and  its  animals,  were 
subjected  by  its  Creator  to  mankind  :  but  this  gift  conferred  no 
right  on  individuals,  or  their  families,  to  claim  more  of  the  earth 
than  they  can  use  for  their  needful  support.  The  family  of 
an  Arab  Shekh,  that  prefers  to  nomadize  over  a  country  one 
hundred  miles  in  diameter,  can  have  no  natural  ri^ht  to  prevent 
any  other  family,  equally  numerous,  from  cultivating  a  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  same  ground  for  their  own  subsistence.  So 
neither  can  we  ascribe  to  the  nomadizing  tribes  of  Australia  a 
right  to  prevent  its  interior  from  being  cultivated.  Of  no  country, 
apparently,  could  less  use  be  made  than  of  this :  for  even  the 
kangaroos  and  emus  seem,  as  yet,  to  have  occupied  it  without 
disturbance.  Savage  nations  are  usually  distinguished,  either 
as  hunters,  or  as  fishers ;  and  the  hunters  commonly  despise  the 
fishing  tribes  as  incomparably  below  them :  but  in  Australia, 
hunting  is  almost  unknown ;  the  principal  races  of  animals  so 
much  exceed  in  physical  powers  their  human  competitors,  that 
these  obtain  subsistence  either  only  from  berries  and  roots,  or 
else  from  river  fish  and  kangaroo  rats.    A  hundredth  part  of  the 

f produce  of  a  farm  would  probably  compensate  to  the  natives 
or  more  than  its  cultivators  would  thereby  take  from  them ; 
and  this,  if  not  given  to  them,  they  will  doubtless  not  scruple 
to  take  for  themselves.  Being,  however,  under  no  apprehen- 
sion of  loss,  and  their  small  intercourse  hitherto  with  the 
settlers  at  Bathmst  having  been  amicable,  they  are  unlikely  to 
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f^beoomeliostiie  wettwsrdof  themofmtams  ;  acad  the  fnr€t>a3»lify 
.o£  beaeit  to  than  irom  opportunitieB  of  mstroclicm  afforded. 
tlieHi,  appears  to  be  much  greater^  than  it  ie  in  refefence  to  Ae 
iidMbitants  of  Ihe  coast. 

The  ctrc«mfitanoes  of  mieh  aa  live  upon  the  coast  are  Teiy 
^different.  Their  fishing  gromid,  which  is  the  means  ef  tiieir 
HRipport,  is  contraoted  at  every  step  which  the  colony  takes 
in  Its  advancement  eastward  of  the  monntains.  That  we 
can  make  more  advantage  from  it  than  ihey  conld,  does  not 
•justify  us  in  depriving  them  cf  what  th^  need.  TTiey  are 
dsensiUe  of  its  value ;  and  if  nimble  to  maintain  their  rights^ 
ti&ey  are  not  the  less  disposed  to  revenge  their  wrongs.  Their 
coiuluct  from  the  first  was  perfectly  intelligible  and  natoraL 
!I3iey  willingly  assisted  onr  people  in  hauling  the  Seine^  but 
Abj  advanced  a  claim  to  half  its  prodnoe;  demonstrstnag, 
liy  their  lifted  spears^  a  resolvtion  to  enforce  tiieir  cMai. 
iiM  it  not  then  been  conceded  to  them.  Abont  Poit  Mao* 
^qnarie,  they  are  more  nmnerons^  more  robnst^  and  -more  in- 
•genious,  than  near  Port  Ja<^son.  They  associate^  and  labonr, 
and  contrive^,  to  make  better  advantage  of  the  fidiary. 
They  were  evidently  conversant  with  the  Newcastle  settlement ; 
•ad  when  they  attempted  insidiously  to  destroy  the  surveying 
fHuty^  without  any  provcK^aticm  having  been  given,  it  was  most 
likdy  to  have  been  with  the  design  of  preventing  fiather  en- 
croachments on  their  territory.  Stragglers  fr(Maa  any  of  our 
settlements  are  x^ually  killed  by  the  natives :  yet  as  some  hare 
jbeen  natmraliaed  among  them,  and  lived  safely  till  they  abnoed 
that  indnlgencey  it  mi^  be  practicable  to  cenciUale  and  improve 
ihem,  when  the  lov«  of  Grod,  and  of  mankind,  shall  ^^vail  on 
miitably  qualified  persons  to  submit  to  a  condkion  of  life, 
which  prmigates  have  €Mssumed  by  preference.  Very  laudable 
radeavours  are  used  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the 
Mccess  is  increasingly  promisinff:  but  hitherto,  (we  believe 
invariably)  when  grown  up,  they  have  relapsed  into  their  ba*- 
harous  customs.  It  is  time  indeed  to  compensate  for  the  wrongs 
ihey  have  received,  by  every  benefit,  temporal  and  spirituS, 
t)hat  w»e  can  possibly  impart  to  them.  But  nothing  can  be  4oi» 
in  this  way  till  we  can  persustde  them  to  think  that  we  sino«?dy 
paean  their  wetfere. 

A  Tory  proper  regard  has  been  evinced  by  Ae  British  govern- 
ment, both  at  home  and  on  the  spot,  to  the  protection  of  the 
natives  from  wanton  injury  by  colonists :  but  Ais  never  has 
bean^  nor  can  %e  effectual,  while  their  land  continues  to  be 
taken  from  them,  without  making  them  any  eompensaction.  Can 
a  colonial  scriminal  court  be  expected  to  -decide  that  to  kill  nar 
tir«i^  <oold^  Mood  ts^mwder,  ^vrib^  Ike  govenuneat  ^  its^ 
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dect  demonstrates  that  taking  avray  their  land  is  deemed  no 
robbery  ?  Even  in  America^  mough  in  many  respects  the  na- 
tives iwtve  be&i  bAmmssivAy  treated  by  thie  United  States,  it  was. 
XLGffoaA  at  least  to  observe  a  form  of  agreement  for  purchasing 
their  land.  Let  mtt  settlements  be  ext^ided  to  the  interior, 
and  let  the  natives  be  iiemimerated  for  what  we  occupy  that 
was  useM  to  them,  from  the  redundant  produce  of  ihe  coast,  till 
the  new  plantations  shall  yield  enough  both  for  the  oultivators 
«nd  tfee  natural  proprietors :  and  let  sufficient  ground  be  left 
diem  to  obtain  an  independent  subsistence,  whenever  they 
•choose  to  imitate  the  pattern  which  we  aflfoid  theml  South 
America  is  now  paying  a  late  and -long  arrear  of  debt,  for  Ae 
wrongs  of  the  natives :  and  what  else  can  be  hereafter  expected  , 
irom  our  present  conduct  in  Australia  ?  What  else  does  past 
experience  dictate?  Thiity-two  years  have  ejcpired;  and  the 
eivilizatioa  of  the  natives,  and  /the  reform  of  the  convicts^  axe 
stiHl  as  remote  as  ever !  In  v%m  has  4iie  humanity  dfiniecassive 
©ovcatiors  been  laiMably  exerted  for  these  purposes.  In  vain 
nave  pious  chaplains,  from  the  first,  done  all  that  religious  zeal 
could  prompt.  Too  long,  indeed,  that  zeal  was  unsupported  and 
discountenanced.  It  was  not  till  some  illustrious  Spaniards 
had  f^oaarked,  ftve  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony^ 
that  in  their  settlements  the  first  building  erected  was  always  a 
Ikoase  of  God,  that  a  place  of  worship  was  buiit  at  Sydney ; 
and  then,  not  only  in  great  part  at  the  expenoe,  but  partly  even 
-by  ike  masiual  labour  of  the  chaplain !  The  religious  advati- 
tages  of  the  colony  have,  «ince  then,  bappily  been  fragmswited, 
JSiK  clergymen  are  ^stationed  in  it,  and  as  many  places  of  puMic 
worship  have  been  erected.  The  B«iior  -cfeiplain,  Mr.  Marsden, 
to  whom  the  <K>k)ny  is  on  numerous  accounts  under  very  great 
-obligations,  despairing  of  success  in  impressing  the  natives  of 
Jfew  South  Wales,  formed  a  mission,  with  more  favourable 
prospects,  at  New  Zealand.  In  order  to  establish  it,  he  sailed 
*mitherwiA  several  chiefe  of  that  country,  who  had  visited  Port 
Jackson,  and  had  sanctioned  his  benevoteit  undertaking.  They 
had  not,  however,  quitted  the  harbour  betbre  he  observed  them 
to  become  dejected  and  indignant;  6md  he  learned  ihat  a  gentle- 
idtan  of  the  colony  had  suggested  to  them  that  the  missionaries 
^vould  soon  introduce  otner  people,  who  wouM  gradually  tak^ 
f»oesesi»on  of  their  whole  country,  and  destroy  or  enslave  the 
tnatives,  as  they  were  doing  in  New  Soitth  WaSes.  Mr.  Marsdea 
iad  no  a;ltemative  but  to  offer  to  disembark  with  the  mis- 
«ionaries,  «md  ^to  reiinquish  all  future  intercourse  with  Tfew 
Zealand.  The  desipe  <tf  the  chiefs  for  tJie  civilization  of  tfeeir 
countrymen  prevailing  over  Ifceir  feams,  they  were  embeJdened 
iqr  this '•efidoM^  e/f^&e^mLGeniif^^^'mmmmin^,  to  per- 
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severe  in  patronizing  their  enterprise.  (Nicholas's  Voyage  to 
New  Zealand,  voL  i.  p.  41.)  Injustice  to  the  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia is  therefore  evidently  liable,  not  only  to  be  an  insuperable 
bar  to  their  reception  of  Christianity,  but  a  serious  obstacle  to 
its  introduction  into  adjacent  extensive  countries.   . 

We  have  been  gratified  with  the  author's  firequent  avowals  of 
his  own,  and  his  company's  obligations  to  Divine  Providence, 
for  seasonable  relief,  or  preservation  firom  evils  over  which 
they  had  no  controul.  We  could  only  have  wished  for  more 
evident  consistency  in  the  writer's  conduct,  with  so  proper  a 
feeling:  and  we  cannot  regard  in  this  light  his  needless  misem- 
ployment  of  that  day  on  which  God  has  prohibited  the  labour 
both  of  man  and  beast.  It  is  not  to  the  course  of  his  expedi- 
tions, in  which  such  a  distinction  of  the  sabbath  might  be  im- 
practicable, that  we  allude :  but  to  his  choice  of  repeatedly  fc- 
ginrdng  on  the  Sunday  a  journey  of  six  or  eight  days.  Sudi 
an  example  was  ill  adapted  to  promote  the  moral  reformation 
«o  much  to  be  desired  in  the  colony.  Neither  can  we  abstain 
from  referring  to  the  misery  of  the  poor  horses  that  were  em- 
ployed in  these  expeditions.  Their  suflTerings  will  not  bear  re- 
petition. We  would  earnestly  recommend  that  future  surveys 
should  be  better  proportioned  to  the  animal  strength  that  is 
employed.  The  excursions  should  be  greatly  shortened,  .both 
as  to  space  and  time.  Men  can  pass  with  ease  where  loaded 
hdrses  would  perish ;  and  they  may  survey  an  equal  extent  in 
.  half  the  time,  if  encumbered  with  little  more  than  their  knap- 
sacks. The  requisite  instruments  likewise  would  be  much 
more  securely  carried.  Experience  warrants  us  in  speaking 
with  some  positiv^ness  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Oxley's  journals  are  adorned  and  illustrated  by  two  ex- 
<5ellent  maps  of  his  expeditions,  including  (very  properly)  ge- 
neral outlines  on  smaller  scales.  A  chart  of  l^ort  Macquarie 
also  is  appended.  The  whole  coast  from  that  point  to  Spen- 
-cer's  Gulf,  on  a  scale  suflSciently  distinct,  would  be  a  valuable 
addition.  Of  the  views  that  are  given  of  the  country,  we  can- 
not speak  with  equal  commendation ;  the  effect  being  mostly 
lost  for  want  of  attention  to  perspective. 

The  author's  style  is  well  suited  to  his  subject,  void  of  affec- 
tation, and  seldom  defective  in  perspicuity.  Neither  is  his  nar- 
jrative  ot  his  description  void  of  appropriate  animation.  Had 
it  been  our  object  to  supersede  rather  than  to  recommend  the 
perusal  of  his  work,  or  to  amuse  our  readers  instead  of  instruct- 
ing them,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  render  this  article  more 
entertaining  and  popular.  What  we  have  attempted  to  do,  is 
to  furnish  Mr.  Oxley  s  readers  with  more  distinct  ideas  of  the 
nature^  extent,  and  importance  of  his  discoveries^  and  at  the 
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name  time  to  supply  useful  information  to  persons  who  have  not 
opportunity  to  read  his  interesting  account. 

In  order  to  render  this  justice  to  the  author,  and  this  service 
to  our  readers,  we  have  also  shunned  the  vortex  of  political  dis- 
cussion, to  which  the  subject  has  such  powerful  attr^ictions, 
especially  as  it  has  in  this  view  of  it  been  often  very  absurdly 
and  calumniously  treated.  Very  briefly  then,  we  remark;  that  we 
judge  this  great  scheme  of  colonization  to  have  been  e:q)edient 
and  necessary  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  relieve  our  country 
from  an  obnoxious  portion  of  its  population.  We  are  neither 
^dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  peopling  a  second  grand  division  of 
the  earth,  nor  allured  by  acauisitions  of  territory.  *Empires^ 
relax  as  they  enlarge  beyond  the  limits  of  their  natural  growth^^ 
Colonies  must  be  expensive,  and  they  seldom  repay  their  cost* 
Extension  of  navigation,  and  improvements  of  commerce,  are 
the  only  positive  advantages  to  be  expected  from  them:  and 
these  important  objects,  beyond  the  degrees  to  which  they 
might  otherwise  be  attained,  we  conceive  to  be  adventitious, 
and  even  questionable.  When  colonies  can  support  them-* 
selves  they  will  no  longer  submit  to  controul.  Their  utility 
to  the  parent  state,  as  seasonable  checks  to  its  repletion,  is  very 
small.  Malefactors  are  the  only  class  of  our  population  that 
can  be  compelled  to  timely  emigration.  Malecontents,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  prefer  it :  but  the  more  peaceable  and  in- 
dustrious branches  of  a  community  commonly  cleave  to  the 
native  soil,  till  their  transplantation  becomes  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, and  consequently  distressing  and  hazardous.  They 
need,  and  they  deserve  every  alleviation  that  can  be  derived 
from  colonies  already  well  established.  The  foundation  of 
new  ones  is  a  suitable  penalty  for  criminals ;  and  the  farther 
they  are  removed,  cceteru  paribus,  the  better.  We  owe  to  them 
provision  for  their  immediate  necessities ;  salutary  restraints  of 
government;  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction;  and 
full  liberty  to  provide  for  themselves  whenever  they  become 
capable  of  doing  so.  We  are  bound  to  no  sacrifice,  but  for 
their  preservation ;  we  should  demand  no  advantage  but  the 
continuance  of  that  for  which  sacrifices  have  been  made» 
Genuine  economy  is  universally  the  duty  of  a  state ;  but  the 
Ji-ghest  cost  of  transportation  is  in  our  judgment  preferable  to 
the  multiplying  of  public  execution^,  the  thronging  of  our  jails,, 
or  even  to  the  aggravation  of  our  poor's  rates. 

The  more  widely  this  colony  spreads  over  the  interior  of 
Australia,  the  more  efficient  it  will  .be  for  its  proper  purpose, 
and  the  sooner  it  will  be  likely  to  generate  an  internal  traffic, 
which  its  remote  distance  from  civilized  countries  renders  of 
peculiar  importance.    Those  who  censure  the  position  of  the 
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colony,  ghcHitd  ftMriae  m  oi  the  ezkteiMe  ai  a  BftvigaUe  mtm 
that  issues  elsewhere  oa  the  coart»;  and  should  use^UuBthe 
situation  of  its  estuauty  to  be  Hiore  salubrious  tha^  the  iskmd  of 
Walcheren,  or  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Grambia* 
Should  Uie  river  Macquarie  reach  the  iK)rtbeiB  idiore,  there  may 
be  need  of  caution  on  this  account.  But  we  agree  wi<&  Mr. 
,Oxley,  that  ''  it  would  be  as  presumptuous  as  usdess^to  spe* 
culate  on  the  probable  termination  of  tne  Macquarie  river,  wh^L 
a  few  months  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  decide  the  Icmg-disputed 
point,  wheth^  Australia,  with  a  surface  nearly  as  extensive  asi 
Europe,  is,  from  its  ^eolo^cal  formation,  d^titute  of  rivers^ 
either  terminating  in  intenor  seas,  or  having  their  estuaries  on 
the  coasf  (Prefece,  p.  xv.)  We  learn,  with  pleasure,  **  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  His  Majesty's  government  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  Macquarie  river : ''  and  we  are  confident  that 
such  an  undertaking  cannot  be  committed  to  a  more  effective 
^ent  than  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us.  Most  heartily 
we  wish  him  success,  and  a  liberal  reward  for  his  zealous  and 
arduous  exertions  in  the  public  service.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  his  past^  or  of  his  future  labours,  he  eminently  deservea 
well  of  his  country.  We  should  neglect  rendering  honour  to 
whom  it  is  due,  were  we  not  also  to  acknowledge  the  obligations 
of  the  colony,  and  the  British  public,  to  the  lively  and  constant 
attention  of  the  Governor-General,  Macquarie,  to  the  discharge 
of  his  complicated  duties.  We  doubt  whether  they  were  renr 
dered  at  all  less  difficult  by  the  stability  to  which  thec(dony  had 
previously  attained,  or  wiU  become  so  by  its  future  progress. 
By  this  remark,  we  would  in  no  wise  disparage  the  weit-eamed 
credit  of  former  governors,  who  very  meritoriously  suimounted 
numerous  and  formidable  obstacles  to  the  first  establishment 
and  the  growth  of  the  colony.  Generally  speaking,  indeed,  wo 
think  the  conduct  and  character  of  those  to  whose  charge  our 
permanent  or  transitory  possessions  in  remote  parts  of  the 
worid  have  within  the  same  period  been  committed,  have  re* 
fleeted  honour  upon  themsehres  and  on  their  country;  and 
certainly  not  less  on  the  higher  authorities  by  whioh  they  were 
aj^inted  to  their  respective  stations. 


Aet.  XVIII. — A  History  of  England,  from  the  First  Invasion 
by  ike  Romasu  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VHL  By  the  Rev. 
John  Lingard.    3  vols.  4(o.    Mawanan.    London,  1819. 

M.R.  UNGARD  has  undertaken  a  very  arduous  task,  if  a  task 
can  be  rendered  arduous,  either  by  the  greatness  of  the  labouc 
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refttistte  foe  its  saecesalUl  completioit^  oi*  by  Ae  seniiai  and 
tal^s  of  tkoae  who  }iaT«  alreauiy  devofted  themsenres  to  t}»^ 
same  employment.  Some  may  perhaps  think^  thftt  he  would 
hare  done  well  to  ha^e  eaoertea  his  industry  ajMl  learning  on.  a 
more  negleeted  tO][HC.  Our  natire  annals  hare  occupied  th0> 
pens  of  so  many  auihoi^^  that  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  ex*- 
amine  or  comment  imon  them  now.  No  new  facts,  it  may  be 
said,  at  least  none  oi  any  importance,  can  be  disGOvered ;  for 
no  fresh  souroes  of  information  have  been  opened*  Slight 
inaccuracies  may  be  corrected  ;  clmracters  may  be  described  in 
di£S^ent  language,  and  repainted  with  some  slight  variationr 
in  shade  or  colouring;  events  may  be  thrown  into  new 
arrangement^  the  narrative,  may  be  expanded  in  one  part,  and 
condensed  in  another;  it  may  be  decked  out  in  a  fresh  set  of 
rhetorical  ornaments :  but  in  substance  it  must  remain  such  as 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  autiiors  of  the  last  century.  Observa 
tions  like  these,  however  plausible  at  first  sight,  have  little 
solidity.  If  much  has*  been  accomplished  m  any  depart- 
ment of  literature,  the  greater  should  be  our  gratitude  to 
him,  who,  with  due  preparation  and  adequate  talents,  attempts 
to  improve  upon  the  labounr  of  his  predecessors.  The  a£&irs 
of  Greece  had  been  the  tiieme  of  iimumerable  writers,  both 
French  and  English,^  many  of  whom  possessed  no  mean  repu- 
tation for  genius  and  learning.  Mitford,  with  the  old  matenals 
before  him,  applied  himself  to  the  reconsideration  of  this  trite 
subject.  The  result  was  a  work,  which  throws  a  new  light  on 
the  transactions  of  Greece ;  and,  by  holding  up  to  all  mankind 
a  most  striking  delineation  of  tiie  true  tendency  of  democrati- 
cal  institutkms,  conveys  lessons  of  political  wisdom  not  to  be 
found  eli^where  in  modem  literature.  It  is  Jiot,  we  grant> 
every  adventurer  in  the  path  of  historical  research,  that  can 
promise  himself  equal  success,  for  few  can  match  the  sagacity 
and  industry  of  the  historian  of  Greece.  But  even  when  no 
radical  errors  are  exposed,  when  the  principal  events  retain  the 
same  form  and  colour  as  in  preceding  writers,  there  is  always  a  • 
probability  timt  a  fresh  narrative  may  be  an  usefril,  if  not  a 
brilliant,  addition  to  literature.  For  the  transactions,  though 
their  essence  remains  unaltered,  are  contemplated  in  a  different 
point  of  view,  and  with  diffieient  feelings,  by  each  different  mind : 
so  that  a' new  narrative  can  scarcely  fail  to  communicate  ideas 
i;i^ch  no  prior  histoid  would  have  exdted«  StiU  more  does 
this  hold  true,  when  tne  writers  belong  to  distinct  epochs*  A 
history  written,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
diffiN!  in  many  important  respects  from  one  composed  eighty 
years  ago*  Eaeh  a^  has  its  prejudices,  its  s3rmpathieS)  its^ 
syfttemn^  it»  fasUfomubile  and  pi^dominating*  truths.    It  has  its 
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peculiar  moral  and  intellectaal  atmosphere,  which  has  a  specific 
effect  on  the  mamier  in  which  past  events  are  smreyed  hy  a 
contemplative  mind. 

For  these  reasons  we  deemed  Mr.  lingaid  completely  justi- 
fied in  supposing  that  the  existing  histories  of  Britain  do  not 
render  his  labours  superfluous.  These  histories,  if  much  more 
perfect  than  they  are,  would  not  take  away  the  utility  of  new 
works  on  the  «same  subject :  but  the  truth  is  that  we  have  no 
history  of  our  native  land  which  does  not  leave  ample  scope 
for  improvement.  Rapin  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
our  literature,  and  is  indeed  no  great  ornament  to  the  literature 
of  any  countiy .  Our  elder  historians,  such  as  Carte,  are  deeply 
tainted  with  historical  party-spirit,  to  say  nothing  of  the  narrow 
confined  views,  which,  though  very  excuseable  a  century  or  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  are  extremely  disa^eeable  to  a  reader 
of  the  present  day.  In  short,  Hume  and  Henry  are  the  onfy 
classical  writers  on  the  general  history  of  England.  Hume's 
acuteness,  elegance  of  narrative,  and  ingenuity  of  reflection, 
few  can  hope  to  rival.  But  is  he  not  often  inaccurate  in  hi& 
statements  f  Does  he  not  omit  important  events  ?  Is  he  not 
too  apt  to  give  way  to  historical  theory?  We  admit  the  merit 
of  Henry ;  but  we  suspect  that  he  is  more  praised  than  read* 
He  has  brought  together  an  immense  mass  of  information,  but 
he  has  breathed  no  life  into  it;  it  bears  with  all  its  vi;  inertuB 
upon  the  reader.  The  chapters  on  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  are  interesting :  to  waae  through  the  other  eight,  requires 
much  resolution,  ^nie  arrangement  which  he  has  chosen  may 
have  added  to  the  utility  of  his  work;  but  has  certainly  dinu<^ 
nished  its  attractions,  by  giving  it  ai(  air  of  stiffiiess  and  for- 
mality. Besides,  from  the  very  nature  of  ^the  plan,  much 
repetition  becomes  necessary,  and  events  are  separated  from 
all  their  natural  connexions.  A  political  intrigue  may  produce 
an  important  revolution  in  the  church;  or  an  ecclesiastical 
change  may  ^ve  rise  to  important  political  events.  Henry  givea 
us  the  cause  m  one  chapter,  with  perhaps  a  slight  hint  of  the 
consequences;  but,  for  a  full  exposition  of  these  consequences, 
we  must  transport  ourselves  into  the  middle  of  a  subsequent 
chapter.  In  like  manner,  the  details  concerning  government,^ 
laws,  trade,  manufactures,  arts,  manners,  literature,  all  stand 

2uite  detached,  instead  of  being  woven  into  a  continuous  web., 
[enry's  work,  in  fact,  is  not  so  much  a  history,  as  a  collection 
of  treatises. 

That  portion  [of  our  history  which  precedes  the  settlement 
of  the  Saxons,  has  been  treated  very  superficially  by  Hume. 
His.narrative  is  just  sufficient  to  connect  the  subsequent  periods 
with  that  earlier  antiquity,  of  which  every  thing  may  be  guessed;^ 
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and  nothing  is  known :  but  it  leaves  us  strangers  to  the  poli- 
tical division  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion— 
to  the  government  which  that  people  established  in  it — and  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  influenced  or  participated  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  empire.  Of  the  little  that  is  said,  too  much  is 
said  rashly.  He  represents  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  as 
maintaining  themselves  by  tillage  or  pasturage,  though,  in  truth, 
a  great  proportion  of  them  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  state 
of  hunters.  Severus  is  made  to  repair  Adrian's  wall :  the  fact 
is,  that  he  erected  a  new  one,  whicn,  in  the  plain  adjacent  to 
the  sea,  ran  parallel  and  close  to  that  of  Adrian ;  but,  as  it 
approached  the  hiils  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  forsook  the 
ola  fortifications,  and  their  windings  among  the  valleys,  in 
order  to  follow  a  more  direct  course.  The  inability 'of  the 
Britons  to  protect  themselves  against  the  Scots  and  JPicts,  in 
the  year  448,  is  ascribed  in  part  to  the  misfortunes  of  Gratian 
and  Constantine,  who,  having  perished  with  the  flower  of  the 
British  youth,  in  their  contest  for  the  imperial  throne,  had 
despoiled  the  island  of  those  who  were  best  able  to  defend  it. 
Mr.  Hume  forgets,  that,  as  thirty  years  had  intervened  be- 
tween the  two  epochs,  the  young  men  who  followed  Gratian  and 
Constantine  would  have  been  old  men  in  448,  and  that  there 
was  abundance  of  time  for  repairing  any  loss  that  the  popula- 
tion might  have  sustained  in  that  imlucky  expedition.  Mr* 
Lingard  is  free  from  the  sins  both  of  omission  and  commission^ 
of  which  his  celebrated  predecessor  may  be  accused.  The  first 
^apter  of  his  work  contains  more  inK)rmation  on  the  state  of 
Britain  before  the  settlement  of  the  Saxons,  than  is  tol)e  found 
any  where  else  in  the  same  compass.  The  matter,  which  is  ne- 
cessarily multifarious,  is  extremely  well  arranged. 

We  pity  both  the  writer  and  the  reader,  who  are  groping  their 
way  through  the  chaos  of  the  Heptarchy.  Admitting  that 
Milton  was  right  in  comparing  the  transactions  of  that  period 
to  the  combats  of  kites  and  crows,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary, 
in  studying  the  history  of  England,  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
the  Saxons  effected  tneir  establishment  in  the  island,  and  the 
xjourse  of  events  by  which  a  number  of  di3tinct  principalities 
were  gradually  united  under  one  head,  and  consolidated  into 
one  empire.  This  cannot  be  done  without  bestowing  on  the 
revolutions  of  each  separate  state  more  attention  than  their 
intrinsic  importance  would  entitle  them  to.  If,  therefore,  any 
should  be  inclined  to  accuse  Mr.  Lingard  of  tediousness  in  his 
second  and  ttird  chapters,  let  them  recollect  that  transactions, 
uninteresting  in  themselves,  connect  England  as  it  appears 
under  Alfred  with  England  in  the  time  of  Vortigem.  The  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  Lingard  is,  perhaps,  the  most  favourable  to 
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cleameM  that  he  could  have  chosen.  From  the  first  settl^otient 
of  the  Saxons,  there  was  generally  one  prince  who  possessed  a 
marked  pre-eminence  over  the  rest :  he  bore  the  tiue  of  Bret- 
walda ;  and  his  authority  was  not  the  less  real,  because  it  was 
founded  on  superior  might  rather  than  on  legal  prero^tives. 
Hie  succession  of  the  Bretwaldas,  seven  in  number,  brings  us 
down  to  the  year  670 ;  and  under  each  Mr.  Lingard  has  ranged 
the  most  important  events  that  happened  during  that  reign,  in 
any  part  of  the  Heptarchy.  At  the  death  of  the  last  Bret- 
walda,  four  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  though  they 
might  still  remain  in  name,  had  lost  all  independent  existence. 
Essex,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  East  Anglia,  had  been  swallowed  up 
in  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria.  Our  author  traces  the 
history  of  each  of  these  three  kingdoms  through  a  period  of  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  thus  brings  us  down  to  the  epoch  when 
Egbert  united  the  eflFective  sovereignty  of  all  England  to  the 
crown  of  Wessex ;  still  allowing  some  of  the  other  kingdoms  to 
retain  a  separate,  though  not  independent,  existence.  This 
plan  combines  the  transactions  into  one  connected  series,  as 
much  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow. 

During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  Mr.  lin^rd's  narrative  is 
more  minute  than  that  of  Hume ;  and  it  is  enlivened  by  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  incidents,  which  mark  the  manners  of  the 
times.  The  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  Northumbrians  is 
curious : 

*^  The  kiBg  consulted  alternately  his  ptitsts  and  tbemisnooary,  and 
revolved  in  solitude  their  opppsite  arguments.  His  mind  was  stroo^y 
influeoGed  by  the  recollection  of  his  dream  in  East-Anglia ;  and  as  it 
had  been  fulfilled  in  every  other  particular,  it  became  his  duty  to  ac** 
complish  it  by  becoming  a  Christian.  Having  taken  his  resolution,  he 
called  an  assembly  of  his  witan  or  counsellors,  and  required  each  to 
state  his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  The  first,  who  ventured  to  speak^ 
was  Coiffi,  the  high-priest,  who,  instead  of  opponng,  advised  the 
adoption  of  the  foreign  worship.  His  motive  was  singular.  No  one^ 
he  said,  had  served  the  gods  more  assiduously  than  himself,  and  yet 
few  had  been  less  fortunate.  He  was  weary  of  deities,  who  were  so 
indifierent  or  so  ungrateful,  and  would  willingly  try  his  fortune  under 
the  new  religion.  To  this  profound  theologian  succeeded  a  thane,  whose 
discourse,  while  it  proves  the  good  sense  of  the  speaker,  exhibits  a' 
striking  picture  of  national  manners.  He  sought  for  informatioa  re* 
specting  the  or^in  and  the  destiny  of  man.  *  Often,'  said  he,  *  O 
king,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  while  you  are  feasting  with  your  thwie8> 
and  the  fire  is  blazing  on  the  hearth  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  you  have^ 
seen  a  bird,  pelted  by  the  storm,  enter  at  one  door,  and  escape  at  the 
other.  During  its  passage  it  was  visible :  but  whence  it  came,  or  whi-^ 
ther  it  went,  you  knew  not.^  Such  to  me  appears  the  Hie  of  man.  He 
walks  the  earth  for  a  few  years:  but  what  precedes  his  birth,  or  what 
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is  to  follow  afte^  liis  death,  we  cannot  tell.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  new 
reKgion  can  unfold  these  important  secret?,  it  must  be  worthy  our  at- 
tention/ At  the  common  request  Paulinas  was  introduced,  and  ex- 
plained' the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Coiffi  declared  himself 
a  convert,  and  to  prove  hts  sincerity,  oflered  to  set  fire  to  the  neigh- 
bouring temple  of  Godmundham.  With  the  permission  of  Edwin,  he 
called  for  a  horse  and  arms,  both  of  which  were  forbidden  to  the 
priests  of  the  Angles.  As  he  rode  along,  he  was  followed  by  crowds, 
who  attributed  his  conduct  to  a  temporary  insanity.  To  their  astonish- 
ment, bidding  deBance  to  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  he  struck  his  spear 
info  the  wall  of  the  temple.  They  had  expected  that  the  fires  of  hea- 
ven would  have  revenged  the  sacrilege.  The  impunity  of  the  apostate- 
dissipated  their  alarms :  and  urged  by  his  example  and  exhortations 
they  united  in  kindling  the  flames,  which  with  the  fane  consumed 
the  deities,  that  had  been  so  long  the  objects  of  their  terror  and  vene- 
ration."    (Vol.  i.  p.  91—93.) 

Mr.  Hume  makes  very  slight  mention  of  this  extraordinary 
proceeding.  He  merely  says,  (i.  43,  Edinburgh,  1818,)  "  Coifi 
the  high  priest  being  converted,  after  a  public  conference  with 
Paulinus,  led  the  way  in  destroying  the  images  which  he  had  so 
long  worshipped ;  and  was  forward  in  making  this  atonement 
for  his  past  idolatry."  Coifi's  reason  must  have  been  so  much 
to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  we  are  surprised  at  his  not 
honouring  it  with  particular  notice. 

The  letter  which  Canute  wrote  to  his  subjects  from  Rome 
is  a  most  interesting  memorial,  both  of  the  age  and  of  the  man. 

**  Canute,  king  of  all  Denmark,  England,  and  Norway,  and  of  part 
of 'Sweden,  to  Egehioth  the  metropolitan,  to  archbishop  Alfric,  to  all 
thft  bishops  and  chiefs,  and  to  all  the  nation  of  the  English,  both 
nobles  and  commoners^  greeting.  I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
lately  been  at  Rome,  to  pray  for  the  remission  of  my  sins,  and  for  the 
safety  o^  niy  kingdoms,  and  of  the  nations,  that  are  subject  to  my 
sceptre.  It  is  long  since  I  bound  myself  by  vow  to  make  this  pilgrim- 
age ;  but  I  had  been  hitherto  prevented  by  aflairs  of  state,  and  other 
impediments.  Nowj  however,  I  return  humble  thanks  to  the  almighty 
God,  that  he  has  allowed  me  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  blessed  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  every  holy  place  within  and  without  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  to  honour  and  venerate  them  in  person.  And  this  I  have 
done,  because  I  had  learned  from  my  teachers,  that  the  apostle  St. 
Peter  received  from  the'Lord  tlie  great  power  of  binding  and  loosing, 
with*  the  keys  o#  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  On  this  account  I  thought 
it  highly  useful  to  solicit  his  patronage  with  God. 

**  Be  it  moreover  known  to  you,  that  there  was  at  the  festival  of 
Easter  a  great  assemblage  of  noMe  personages  with  the  lord  the  p|op» 
Joim,  and  the  emperor  ConFid^  namely^  all  the  chiefs  of  the  nations 
from  mount  Gergano  to  the  neatfMt  sea,  who  aW  received  me  honouri- 
aWy,  and  made  me  valuable  presents ;  but  particularly  the  Emperor, 
who-gafemeoMny  gold  andsM^er  vasef^  with  rich  mantles  and  g«f>- 
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ments.  I  therefore  took  the  opportunity  to  treat  with  the  pope,  the 
emperor,  and  the  princes,  on  the  grievances  of  my  people,  both 
English  and  Danes ;  that  they  might  enjoy  more  equal  law,  and  more 
secure  safeguard  in  their  way  to  Rome,  nor  be  detained  at  so  many 
barriers^  nor  harassed  by  unjust  exactions.  My  demands  were 
granted  both  by  the  emperor,  and  by  the  king  Rodulf,  to  whom  the 
'  greater  part  of  the  barriers  belongs  and  it  was  enacted  by  all  the 
princes,  that  my  mettf  whether  pilgrims  or  merchants,  should  for  the 
future  go  to  Rome  and  return  in  full  security,  without  detention  at  the 
barriers,  or  the  payment  of  unlawful  tolls. 

**  I  next  complained  to  the  pope,  and  expressed  my  displeasure 
that  such  immense  sums  were  extorted  from  my  archbishops,  when 
according  to  custom  they  visited  the  apostolic  see  to  obtain  the  pal- 
lium* A  decree  was  made  that  this  grievance  should  cease.  Whi^- 
ever  I  demanded,  for  the  benefit  of  my  people,  either  of  the  pope» 
or  the  emperor,  or  the  princes,  through  whose  dominions  lies  the  road 
to  Rome,  was  granted  willingly,  and  confirmed  by  their  oaths,  in  the 
presence  of  four  archbishops,  twenty  bishops,  and  a  multitude  of  dukes 
and  nobles.  Wherefore  I  return  sincere  thanks  to  God,  that  I  have 
successfully  performed  whatever  I  had  intended,  and  have  fully  satis- 
fied all  my  wishes. 

"  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  you  all,  that  I  have  dedicated  my 
life  to  the  service  of  God,  to  govern  my  kingdoms  with  equity,  and 
to  observe  justice  in  all  things.  If  by  the  violence  or  negligence  of 
YOuth,  I  have  violated  justice  heretofore,  it  is  my  intention,  by  the 
help  of  God,  to  make  full  compensation.  Therefore  I  beg  and  com- 
mand those  to  whom  I  have  confided  the  government,  as  they  wish  to 
preserve  my  friendship,  or  save  their  own  souls,  to  do  no  injustice 
either  to  rich  or  poor.  Let  all  persons,  whether  noble  or  ignoble,  ob- 
tain their  rights  according  to  law,  from  which  no  deviation  shall  be 
allowed,  either  from  fear  of  me,  or  through  favour  to  the  powerful,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  my  treasury.  I  have  no  need  of  money 
raised  by  injustice. 

<*  I  am  now  on  my  road  to  Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
peace  with  those  nations,  who,  had  it  been  in  their  power,  would  have 
de|n:ived  us  of  both  our  crown  and  our  life.  But  God  has  destroyed 
their  means :  and  will,  I  trust,  of  his  goodness  preserve  us,  and  hum- 
ble all  our  enemies.  When  I  shall  nave  concluded  peace  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  settled  the  concerns  of  my  eastern  domi* 
nions,  it  is  my  intention  to  return  to  England,  as  soon  as  the  fine  wea- 
ther will  permit  me  to  sail.  But  I  have  sent  you  this  letter  before- 
hand :  that  all  the  people  of  my  kingdom  may  rejoice  at  my  prosperity. 
For  you  all  know  that  I  never  spareid  nor  will  spare  mytdf,  or  my  la- 
bour, when  my  object  is  the  advantage  of  my  subjects. 

«'  Lastly,  I  intreat  M  my  bishops,  and  all  thesherift,  by  the  fidelity 
whidi  they  owe  to  me  mid  to  God,  that  the  church-dues  according  to 
the  ancient  laws  may  be  paid  before  my  return :  namely^  the  plough 
alms,  the  tithes  of  cattle  of  the  present  year,  the  Peter-pence,  the 
tith^  of  fruit  in  tbe  middle  of  August,  and  the  kirk-shot  at  the  feast 
of  St.  Martin,  to  the  parish  church.    Should  this  be  omitted,  at  my 
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return  I  will  punieh  the  offender  by  exacting  the  whole  fine  appointed 
bylaw.    Fare  ye  well."     ( Vol.  i.  p.  285— 287.) 

Historians  in  general  borrow  implicitly  from  each  other.  Mr. 
liingard  imderstands  his  duty  better^  and  is  more  scrupulous  in 
the  performance  of  it.  He  always  has  recourse  to  the  original 
authorities^  and  the  effect  may  be  seen  in  every  page  of  his 
narrative.  We  cannot  illustrate  this  point  better,  or  more  use- 
fully for  our  readers,  than  by  companng  sonle  parts  of  his  nar- 
rative with  the  corresponding  narrative  of  Hume. 

Mr.  Hume  (p.  16)  asserts,  that  the  Britons  sent  a  deputation 
into  Germany,  to  invite  the  Saxons  to  their  protection.  The 
true  statement  is,  that  a  Saxon  squadron  of  three  ships,  com- 
manded by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  was  cruising  in  the  Thames ; 
and  to  these  chiefs  the  overtures  of  Vortigem  were  made.  The 
whole  of  Mr.  Hume's  account  of  the  origm  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kent  (vol.  i.  p.  20 — ^22)  is  objectionable ;  though  there  is  a  vague- 
ness in  the  language,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  specify  par- 
ticular passages  as  containing  direct  misrepresentations.  His 
fault  is  rather  that  of  not  stating  the  truth  precisely,  than  of 
stating  what  is  not  true.  From  his  narrative  a  reader  naturally 
infers,  that  Horsa  had  fought  many  battles  against  the  Britons 
before  he  fell — ^that  he  and  his  brother  carried  their  arms  into 
every  part  of  England — and  that  they  had  the  united  population 
of  the  island  to  contend  with.  Not  one  of  these  circumstances 
accords  with  the  fact.  Horsa  fell  in  his  first  battle  against  the 
natives :  it  is  doubtful  whether  Hengist  ever  ventured  any  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  the  limits  of  Kent ;  and  so  far  were 
the  Britons  from  acting  in  concert,  that  the  only  opposition  to 
the  invaders  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  spots  on  which  they  made  their  descents. 

'*  So  unconscious/'  says  Mr.  Lingard,  "were  the  other  tribes  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  them,  or  so  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  their 
more  distant  countrymen,  that  at  the  very  time,  when  the  barbarians 
were  establishing  kingdonis  in  the  south-west  of  the  island,  an  army^  of 
twelve  thousand  Britons,  under  the  command  of  Riothamus,  sailed 
from  the  coast  of  Cornwall  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  ascending 
.  that  river  fought  against  the  Visigoths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourges." 
(Vol.  i.  p.  75,  76.) 

Egfred  died,  says  Mr.  Hume,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  "  without  leaving 
any  children,  because  Adelthrid,  his  wife,  refused  to  violate  • 
her  vow  of  chastity."  But  Adelthrid,  in  compliance  with  her 
early  vows,  secluded  herself  in  a  convent  as  soon  as  her  nomi- 
nal husband  succeeded  to  the  crown ;  and  the  king  then  mar- 
ried Ermenburga,  whose  character  was  very  unlike  that  of  the 
royal  nun. 

ilume,  (vol.  i.  p.  49,)  iafter  mentioning  the  crimes  of  Offa^ 
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mddB,  **  He  lib  apilgraMige  to  Bene,  where  bb  grtti pi«ier 
and  riches  could  not  fail  of  procuring  him  the  pi^>al  absolu- 
tion."   There  is  no  authonty  for  this  pretended  pilgrimage  of 

Ofia. 

"  Ethelwolf,"  says  Home,  (vol.  i.  p.  76,)  "  the  year  after  his 
return  with  Alfred  from  Rome,  had  again  sent  the  young  prince 
thither  with  a  numerous  retinue."  Alfred  ner^  was  at  Home 
after  bis  father  left  it :  the  visit  which  he  made  to  that  capital, 
unaccompanied  by  his  father,  preceded  EthelwulTs  pilgrimage. 

Mr.  Hume  tells  us  (voL  i.  p.  79)  that  "  Alfred  so  straitened 
them  in  their  quarters,  that  they  were  content  to  come  to  a 
treaty  with  iiim,  and  stipulated  to  depart  his  country."  Let  us 
bear  Lingard's  account  of  the  same  transaction :  '^  Alfr^  at- 
tempted to  negotiate,  and  Gothrun  consented,  for  a  consider- 
able sum,  to  retire  out  of  Wessex."  Vol.  i.  p,  179. — Hume 
intimates  that  Alfred  was  taught  Latin  in  bis  intancy  :  the  fiu:t 
is,  that  be  bad  reached  bis  thirty-ninth  year,  before  he  began  to 
apply  to  the  study  of  Roman  literature.  Indeed,  wherever 
Alfred  is  concerned,  Mr.  Hume  must  be  followed  with  caution. 
The  splendid  Qualities  of  a  prince,  who  in  a  barbarous  age,  and 
amid  scenes  oi  deyastation,  though  constantly  tortured  by  the 
agony  of  un  inward  disease,  displayed  a  taste  and  an  intellect 
so  far  above  his  contemporaries,  have  inspired  the  historian 
with  a  partiality  which  has  blinded  him  to  all  the  defects  of  his 
idoL  Alfred's  conduct  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  was  isx 
from  blameless.  He  is  accused  of  having  given  fiiU  scope  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  passions.  There  is  good  authority  ibr 
saying,  that  he  neglected  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
treated  the  complaints  of  bis  subjects  with  contempt.  £t^i 
in  the  exercise  of  his  military  and  political  functions,  negli- 
gence, as  well  as  imprudence,  may  be  traced.  He  was  ipore 
than  once  surprised,  and  he  more  than  once  forgot  himself  90 
far  ab  to  purchase  with  money  that  tranc^uillity  which  success- 
ful valour  can  alone  procure.  We  mention  these  things,  not  to 
detract  from  the  gk>iy  of  that  great  prince,  but  to  show  how  &r 
Mr.  Hume  disregarded  facts,  in  re[»resenting  this  prince  as  free 
from  blemish.  Alfred  ripened  with  his  yean :  adversity  did 
not  teach  him  in  vain.  He  fled  from  his  throne,  cnly  to  5e- 
ascend  it  more  completely  fitted  for  the  disclmrge  of  all'  the 
duties  of  a  king. 

Tlie  events  which  drove  Alfined  from  his  throne  ha'fe  ^w^ys 
appeared  to  us,  in  the  narrative  of  Hume,  to  be  not  a  little  30^ 
tenous.  ThesovereijpL^f£nglaiMl*-^hara8sed  indeed  by  foc^tgn 
invsaders,  but  exertiDg  hunself  against  ti^m  with  suGceaii  .H>r 
several  years,  and  not  meeting  with  any  signal  dis9#t6|r,  >aU  fit 
roace,  wiUiMtJuiyrgfMt  battle/  wkkwi  aay  K^ni^iasaiiMd  ex- 
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eept  thedefi^pcir  of  his  people^  amd  ho  immediate  reason  fcrr 
their  despair,  except  the  capture  of  Chippenham^— becoxhes  a 
fugitive,  seeking  safety  in  woods  and  morasses.  The  apparent 
mystery  which  nangs  over  this  revolution,  disappears,  when  we 
.  keep  in  view  three  circumstances,  which  are  generally  over- 
looked. First,  Alfred,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  was  not 
king  of  England.  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  East  Anglia  had 
retained  a  separate,  though  not  independent,  existence  imder 
lEgbert.  In  the  time  of  Ethelred,  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia 
were  conquered  by  the  Danes.  In  874  Mercia  had  the  s^une 
fate.  The  connexion  of  these  provinces  with  the  English  crown 
was  thus  annihilated.  Alfred's  authority,  therefore,  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  Wessex,  and  perhaps  some  adja- 
cent districts  of  East  Anglia :  so  that  it  was  not  the  king  of 
England  who  was  driven  from  his  throne,  but  a  king  of  Wessex, 
who  had  an  enemy  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  on  every  side.  Secondly,  Alfred's  mili- 
tary operations  had  not  been  attended  with  that  success,  which 
the  declamatory  language  of  historians  leads  us  to  ascribe  to 
them.  This  is  proved  by  the  necessity,  to  which  he  often  found 
himself  reduced,  of  trying  to  buy  a  peace,  and  by  the  footing 
which  Gothrun  obtained  in  Essex.  Thirdly,  the  circumstance 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  subversion  of  Alfred's 
throne,  was  a  military  operation  of  Gothrun,  by  which  the  king 
was  compelled  to  seek  his  personal  safety  in  night,  all  his  fol- 
lowers were  dispersed,  and  no  means  were  left  to  his  subjects 
of  joining  in  any  regular  plan  of  defence.  As  the  event  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  in  our  history,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
compare  Hume's  and  Lingard's  account  of  it. 

**  While  he  was  expecting  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  which  it 
seemed  the  interest  of  the  Danes  themselves  to  fulfil,  he  heard  that 
another  body  had  landed,  and  having  collected  all  the  scattered  troops 
of  their  countrymen,  had  surprised  Chippenham,  then  a  considerable 
town,  and  were  exercising  their  usual  ravages  all  around  them.  This 
last  incident  quite  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Saxons,  and  reduced  them 
to  despair.  Finding  that,  after  all  the  miserable  havoc  which  they  had 
undergone  in  their  persons  and  in  their  property,  after  all  the  vigorous 
actions  which  they  had  exerted  in  their  own  defence;  a  new  bancl^ 
equally  greedy  of  spoil  and  slaughter,  had  disembarked  among  them ; 
they  believed  themselves  abandoned  by  heaven  to  destruction,  and  de- 
livered over  to  those  swarms  of  robbers  which  the  fertile  North  thus 
incessantly  poured  fbrth  against  them.  Some  left  their  country^ 
and  retired  into  Wales,  or  fled  beyond  s^a :  others  submitted  to  the 
43onqi]eror8,  in  hopes  of  appeasing  their  fury  by  a  servile  obedieaot. 
Am  every  man's  aittafttidn  being  now  engrossed  in  concern  for  bis 
own  preservation^  no  one  would  beai^en  to  the  ethoitalioas  l>f  tlie 
kk^t  who  •oauaMBtdttlMai.taiiii^  under  his  conduct  OBe  dfbrt  Bfor# 
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in  defence  of  tbehr  prinee,  their  country,  and  their  fiberties.''   (Ikune, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  79,  80.) 

Lingard's  account  is  very  different : 

^  This  sudden  revolution  arose  from  the  policy  of  Gothnin,  the 
most  artful  of  the  NorthmeD.  That  chieflain,  on  his  retreat  out  oT 
Wessex,  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Glocester,  and  rewarded  the  ser- 
vices of  his  veterans  by  dividing  among  them  the  lands  in  the  neiffh- 
bourhood.  But  while  this  peaceful  occupation  seemed  to  absorb  nts 
attention,  his  mind  was  actively  employed  in  arranging  a  plan  oT 
warfare,  which  threatened  to  extinguisli  the  last  of  the  Saxon  g0^ 
vemments  in  Britain.  A  winter  campaign  had  hitherto  been  unknown 
in  the  annals  of  Danish  devastation :  after  their  summer  expeditions- 
they  had  always  devoted  the  succeeding  months  to  festivity  and  re- 
pose :  and  it  is  probable  that  the  followers  of  Gothrun  were  as  igno- 
rant as  the  Saxons  of  the  real  design  of  their  leader.  On  the  first 
days  of  the  year  S78  they  received  an  unexpected  summons  to  meet 
him  on  horseback  at  an  appointed  place :  on  the  night  of  the  sixth 
of  January  they  were  in  possession  of  Chippenham,  a  royal  villa 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Alfired  was  in  the  place,  when  the  alarm  was  given :  it  is  certain  that 
he  could  not  be  at  any  great  distance.  From  Chippenham  Gothrun 
dispersed  his  cavalry  in  di&rent  directions  over  the  netghbourinr 
counties :  the  Saxons  were  surprised  by  the  enemy  before  they  had 
heard  of  the  war :  and  the  king  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  barba- 
rians without  forces  and  almost  without  attendants.  At  first  he  con- 
ceived the  rash  design  of  rushing  on  the  multitude  of  his  eneipies : 
but  his  temerity  was  restrained  by  the  more  considerate  suggestions 
of  his  friends :  and  he  resolved  to  reserve  himself  for  a  less  dangerous 
and  more  hopeful  experiment.  To  elude  suspicion  he  dismissed  the 
few  thanes,  who  were  still  near  his  person,  and  endeavoured  alone^ 
and  on  foot,  to  gain  the  centre  of  Somersetshire.  There  he  found 
a  secure  retreat  in  a  small  island,  situated  in  a  morass  formed  by  the 
conflux  of  the  Thone  and  the  Ferret,  which  was  afterwards  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Ethelingey,  or  Prince's  Island. 

'^  Though  the  escape  of  Alfred  had  disappointed  the  eager  hopes 
of  the  Danes,  they  followed  up  their  success  with  indefatigable  ac^ 
tivity.  The  men  of  Hampshire,  Dorset,  Wilts  and  Berkshire,  sepa* 
rated  from  each  other,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  their  prince,  and  un- 
prepared  for  any  rational  system  of  defence,  saw  themselves  com- 
pelled to  crouch  beneath  the  storm.  Those  who  dwelt  near  the  coast, 
crossed  with  their  families  and  treasures  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
Gaul ;  the  others  sought  to  mitigate  by  submission  the  ferocity  of  the 
invaders,  and,  by  the  surrender  of  a  part,  to  preserve  the  remainder^ 
of  their  property.  One  countr^r  alone,  that  of  Somerset,  is  said  to 
have  continued  faithful  to  the  fortunes  of  Alfred:  and  yet,  even  in 
the  coiHity  of  Somerset,  he  was  compelled  to  conceal  himself  in  the 
fens,  while  the  ealdorman  iEthelnoth  with  a  few  adherents  wandered 
in  the  woods.**    (P.  182— 184.) 

The  slightest  comparison  of  these  two  passages  will  prore 
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that  Hume,  partly  by  omitting  important  circumstances,  partly 
by  supposing  what  never  happened,  could  sometimes  confound 
history  with  romance. 

Mr.  Hume  is  scarcely  less  inaccurate  in  narrating  the  steps  by 
which  Alfred  reascended  the  throne.  He  tells  us  the  story  of 
Alfred's  disguise  as  a  haiper,  under  which  he  entered  the  Danish, 
camp,  and  remained  for  some  days  in  the  tent  of  Gothrun.  The 
tale  is  pretty,  but  it  was  unknown  to  Alfted's  contemporaries^ 
and  appeared  for  the  first  time  two  centuries  after  his  deaths 
Mr.  Hume  represents  the  Danes  as  taken  by  surprise,  and  a» 
stibmitting  almost  without  resistance;  "taking  advantage  of  his 
previous  knowledge  of  the  place,''  says  Mr.  Hume,  (vol.  i.  p.  83,) 
*'  he  directed  his  attack  against  the  most  unguarded  quarter  of 
the  enemy.  The  Danes,  surprised  to  see  an  army  of  English 
whom  they  considered  as  totally  subdued,  and  still  more 
astonished  to  hear  that  Alfred  was  at  their  head,  made  but  a 
faint  resistance,  notwithstanding  their  superiority  of  number,, 
and  were  soon  put  flight  with  great  slau^liter."  Mr.  Lingard 
shows  tliat  they  were  not  surprised,  and  that  they  fought  with 
desperate  valour.     See  Lingard,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  other  examples  of  precipitate  as- 
sertion in  Mr.  Hume ;  some,  where  his  statement  is  not  correct ;; 
and  a  still  greater  number,  where  that  which  is  dubious  is  given 
as  certain.  The  illegitimacy  of  Athelstan's  birth,  for  instance,, 
is  contested;  so  is  the  assassination  of  Edmund  Ironside  by 
Edric  or  his  chamberlains :  yet  both  of  these  circumstances  are 
affirmed  without  any  reserve.  Sometimes  his  oversights  lead 
him  into  assertions  not  a  little  extravagant.  Thus  he  tells  us- 
that  Canute,  while  besieging  the  metropolis,  diverted  the  course 
of  the  Thames,  so  as  to  bnng  his  ships  above  Londoii  Bridge^ 
The  fact  merely  was,  that  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  a 
channel  was  dug,  through  which  the  invaders  might  drag  th^ttr 
ships,  so  as  to  command  the  river  as  well  above  as  below  the 
city.  We  do  not  make  these  remarks  with  any  view  of  dispa- 
raging the  well-earned  fame  of  Mr:  Hume ;  our  only  object  is- 
to  show,  that  in  consequence  of  the  care  with  which  Mr.. 
Lingard  has  consulted  the  original  authorities,  his  history  may 
be  read  with  advantage,  and  is  not  rendered  superfluous  by 
the  genius  and  sagacity  with  which  former  writers  have  explore! 
the  same  subject. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Lingard's  general  accuracy,  there  is  one  pre- 
judice which  sometimes  leads  him  into  illogical  reasoning,  mta 
partial  concealments,  into  incorrect  statements.  We  mean  hi» 
tendency  to  regard  the  Catholic  Church  as  ho  less  spotless  in  her 
political  transactions,  than  infallible  in  her  doctnnes,  arid  his 
a¥en»on  ta  disclose  any  thii^  unfavourable  to  the  character  of 
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fi«isoiiB  who  have  occupied  a  high  stadonin  her  hierar^v.  For 
example,  in  the  conversion  of  Athelbert,  and  the  establisnmeiit 
of  Christianity  among  the  Saxons  by  Augustine,  there  were  maoy 
<arcumstances  not  a  little  ridiculous.  These  are  detailed  by- 
Hume.  Mr.  lingard  makes  no  mention  of  them,  and  gives  to 
every  part  of  the  transaction,  a  solemn  and  decorous  air.  Ead- 
bald,  the  son  of  Ethelbert,  relapsed  into  idolatry.  The  Ardi- 
bishop  Laurentius,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  reclaim  him,  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  kingdom.  "  On  the  morning  of  his  intended 
departure,"  adds  our  author,  ''  he  made  a.last  attenmt  on  the 
mind  of  Eadbald.  His  representations  were  successml.  The 
Kng  dismissed  his  step-mother,  and  recalled  the  fugitive  pre- 
lates." Nothing  can  be  more  grave  and  becoming  than  this 
conduct,  nothing  more  honourable  to  the  wisdom  and  eloquence 
of  the  successor  of  Augustine.  But  had  we  been  told  what  the 
^*  representations "  of  Laurentius  were,  our  admiration  would 
perhaps  have  been  turned  into  laughter.  Bede  has  recorded 
them,  and  from  that  author  Hume  has  taken  his  account. 

**  Laurentius  appeared  before  the  prince,  and,  throwing  off  his  veBt- 
ments,  showed  his  body  all  torn  with  bruises  and  stripes  which  he  had 
vecetved.  Eadbald,  wondering  that  any  man  should  have  dared  to 
trei^  in  that  manner  a  person  of  his  rank,  was  uM  by  Laurentius  that 
he  had  reeeived  this  chastisement  firom  St.  Peter,  the  prinoe  of  the 
^MMtles,  who  had.  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and,  severely  reproving 
mm  for  his  intention  to  desert  his  charge,  had  inflicted  on  him  those 
visible  marks  of  his  displeasure.'' 

Dunstan  is  the  most  conspicuous  personage  in  the  annals  of 
the  Ai^glo-Saxon  church.  Hu^tory  has  ascribed  to  him  traits  of 
tb/^  most  abject  superstition,  and  deeds  of  unpardonable  ambi- 
bition  and  cruelty  :  but  in  Mr.  Lin^^d's  pages  he  comes  forth 
•a  mosi  pure,  meek,  saintly  personage.  He  is  introduc^ed  to 
«s  as  a  young  thane,  whose  thougnts  a  dangerous  sickness 
turned  from  worldly  pursuits  to  the  monastic  state,  and  whose 
aeal,  disinterestedness,  and  charities,  while  he  served  the  churoh 
of  Glastonbury,  attracted  public  notice.  Not  a  word  is  uttei»d 
■concerning  the  early  licentiousness  of  which  he  is  accused: 
nay,  the  prudence  of  his  biographer  robs  him  of  the  glory  of 
all  those  exploits,  which  gave  hun  his  power  while  he  lived, 
and  after  his  death  placed  him  on  the  list  of  the 'saints.  Whjr 
are  we  not  told  of  the  cell  in  which  he  .  secluded  himse^ 
fronpi  the  world?  a  cell  in  which  he  could  neither  stand  erect, 
jnor  stretch  out  his  limbs  during  repose.  Why  is  the  noted  ad- 
venture of  the  devil  asBd  the  re£hot  pinc^ia  passed  over  in  total 
silence  ?  These  circumstances  are  esseatial  le  a  £uth£ul  picl«i|e 
of  the  aee  and  cf  the  individual;  and  they  ^and  vf&a  antiioritf, 
Hiitdi  Mr*  Lkigard  in  other  tsaaeadacma  anobie^iOQabte,.  Wif 
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not  contribute  to  DtiiBstan's  fame.  Mr.  Lingard  indeed  says, 
that  he  has  omitted  the  miracle  of  the  speaking  crucifix  and  the 
nocturnal  conflict  with  Satan,  because  Osbeme  and  Eadmer, 
who  have  recorded  these  events,  have  here  compiled  from  cet- 
tain  documents  long  ago  lost,  whose  authority  is  not  always 
unquestionable.  But  why  is  the  testimony  of  Osbeme  and 
Eadmer  to  be  admitted  on  other  topics,  and  rejected  here  ? 
They  are  good  evidence,  not  certainly  of  the  reality  of  the 
miracles,  but  of  the  currency  of  such  stories,  and  of  the  po- 
^pular  belief  of  them  at  the  time.  A  scrupulous  sifting  of  tes- 
timony is  most  commendable  in  an  historian;  but  he  must 
not  have  one  canon  fof  the  clergy,  and  another  for  the  laity.  A 
very  foolish  story,  unknown  to  contemporary  writers,  is  told  of 
Edgar  and  Kenneth  King  of  Scotland.  Kenneth  speaks  disre- 
spectfully of  the  low  stature  of  Edgar :  his  words  are  reported 
to  Edgar,  who,  dissembling  his  anger,  conducts  him  into  a 
wood,  and  bids  him  draw,  and  learn  which  is  the  more  worthy 
to  command.  Kenneth  disarms  the  resentment  of  his  adveraavy 
by  a  very  civil  apology.  This  story,  in  every  part  childish  cmd 
incredible,  stands  upon  the  single  authority  of  Malmesbury. 
Yet  Mr.  Lingard  sets  it  forth  with  all  its  circumstances  as  a 
most  undoubted  fact.  What?  reject  Osbeme  and  Eadmer^ 
when^they  relate  Dunstan's  adventures ;  and  admit  on  the  credit 
of  Malme^bury  alone  such  a  story  concerning  Edgar  ?  This  is 
the  dealing  of  passion,  not  of  reason.  In  the  synod  which  m^t 
at  Colne  to  discuss  the  keenly  agitated  question  concerning 
the  pretensions  of  the  monastic  orders,  the  floor  fell  in :  some 
were  killed,  many  were  hurt:  the  beam  on  which  Dunstan^s 
chair  stood,  was  the  only  one  that  did  not  give  way.  These 
facts  Mt.  Lingard  admits :  but  he  blames  the  historians  wbo 
suspect  and  accuse  Dunstan  as  the  author  of  the  catastrophe. 
The  charge,  he  says,  is  a  mere  fiction.  It  is  no  fiction.  It  is 
only  an  inference;  whether  just  or  not,  is  fair  subject  of  dis- 
pute.   There  is  at  least  strong  ground  of  suspicion. 

Mr.  Lingard's  zeal  for  liie  reputation  of  Dunstan  has  led  hiai 
to  give  anew  colouring  to  the  transactions  of  Edwy's reiffn.  On 
this  subject  his  antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  had  iilr 
▼ohred  him  in  a  disfmte,  which  he  proseoutes  in  his  histoiy. 
He  has  corrected  Hume  in  some  minute  particulars :  yet  upoa 
tiie  iwhok,  i^lie  general  features  of  Edwy's  story  are  detinested 
Vy  that  author  more  faithAiily  than  by  Mr.  Li«gaatl. 

The  first  point  of  difference  relates  to  tiie  ocousraices  on  tbe 
'iky  of  Edwy's  coronation. 

'<  Ethelgiva  Wfw  a  lady  of  DoUe  birU)»  who  had  concaved  the  <k- 
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tiga  of  tecuring.  Ibe  dignity  of  queen  for  herself  or  her  daughter. 
With  the  view  of  captivating  Edwy's  affections,  they  were  constantly 
in  his  company :  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  scandal  of  the  age,  nei» 
ther  of  them  hesitated  to  sacrifice  her  honour  to  the  ^hope  of  ob^ 
tainiog  the  object  of  her  ambition.  The  king's  coronation  had  beetfe 
fixed  at  a  distant  day  by  the  witan.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was- 
ended,  Edwy  proceeded  with  the  thanes  and  prelates  to  the  banquet, 
which  was  always  given  on  such  occasions :  but  after  a  hasty  repast, 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  left  the  hall,  and  repaired  to  the  company  of 
Ethelgiva  and  her  daughter.  By  the  members  of  the  witan  his  de- 
parture was  considered  as  an  insult :  and  after  some  deliberation  it  was 
resolved  that  Kinsey,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury should,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  assembly,  recal  the  king,  and 
command  Ethelgiva  to  leave  the  court,  under  the  penalty  of  death. 
The  two  deputies  found  Edwy  in  the  most  unbecoming  situation,  ce- 
j^aced  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  conducted  him  back  to  the  hall. 
Before  they  had  left  the  room,  Ethelgiva  threatened  Dunstan  with  the 
whole  weight  of  her  resentment/'    (P.  233.) 

Mr.  Lingard's  own  authorities  prove,  that  the  truth  is  here 
Tarnished  over.  The  **  l»ta  convivia  et  decibiies  optimatuia 
suorum  consessiones,"  which  is  Osbeme's  description  of  the 
company,  are  converted  into  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  the 
nation.  The  most  unbecoming  situation  consisted  in  freeing 
his  brows  from  the  weight  of  a  crown,  and  sitting  or  reclining 
between  a  mother  and  daughter.  Osberne  and  Eadmer  expressly 
assert,  that  he  was  dragged  by  violence  from  Elgiva.  Mr.  lia- 
gard  prefers  the  more  gentle  term,  conduct. 

The  next  question  is,  was  Edwy  ever  married  to  Elgiva? 
The  positive  assertion  of  Malmesbury  is  the  only  direct  proof  of 
a  marriage.  There  is  likewise  a  passage  of  Wallingford,  which 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  ''  Ipsa  mulier'impu£n$  Ucentiam 
a  rese  acceperat  omnes  facultates  sancti  (viz^  Dunstan)  proserin 
.iienaLfQaid  enim  inter  tot  hostes  faceret?  Regis  iram  sensit 
.  erumpentem  ab  occultis,  et  regince  manum  exterius  et  aperte 
flagellantem.^'  Mr.  Lin^rd  remarks,  that  she,  to  whom  the 
title  of  QUeen  is  given^  is  the  person  described  as  **  impudens 
Ula  mulier,'*  and  must  dierefore  mean  the  King's  mistress.  We 
would  reverse  this  reasoning.  Instead  of  construing  the  words 
_*/  impudens  ilia  mulier  "  to  destroy  the  effect  of  tlie  appellation 
regina,  we  would  take  the  latter  as  expressing  the  fact,  and  re- 
gard the  former  as  vague  invective.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  an  historian  should  give  the  title  reeina  to  one  who  was. 
;not  queen.  The  application  of  a  reproachful  phrase  to  her  proves 
jaothing ;  and  we  may  even  doubt  whether  sne  is  the  person  for 
whom  the  phrase  is  meant.  The  impudnsm  mulier  and  ibe 
regina  may  be  different  individuals.  The  former  may  have 
meant  the  mother;  the  latter,  the  daughter.    We  do  not  think 
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it  necessary  tb  enter  into  any  argument  to  show,  that  the  lady 
to  whom  the  title  regina  is  here  given,  was  the  person  on 
'whose  account  Edwy  quarrelled  with  ]>unstan,  and  not  any 
other  individual  whom  he  had  previously  espoused.  Mr.  Lin^ard 
admits  this ;  and  the  supposition  that  Edwy,  at  the  time  Wal- 
iingford  speaks  of,  had  both  a  mistress  and  a  wife  equally  furi* 
ous  in  their  hatred  of  Dunstan,  would  set  at  nought  the  words 
of  the  historian,  and  would  introduce  inconsistency  and  con- 
fusion into  the  transaction.  The  direct  proof  of  Edwy 's  marriage 
rests,  therefore,  upon  the  express  testimony  of  Malmesbury^ 
and  the  implied  testimony  of  Wallingford.  But  it  derives  force 
from  many  concurring  circumstances.  Edwy's  passion  was 
violent  and  permanent :  both  mother  and  daughter  are  accused 
of  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  queen:  he,  who  could  drive  Dun- 
stan into  banishment,  had  power  to  gratify  his  passion :  is  it 
not  highly  probable  then,  that  he  should  have  espoused  a  wo- 
man whom  ne  loved,  and  who  was  ambitious  of  sharing  his 
throne  ?  The  persecutions  carried  on  by  Dunstan  and  the  monks 
are  favourable  to  the  supposition,  that  a  marriage  had  taken 
place.  If  Elgiva  was  merely  the  paramour  of  the  King,  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  zeal  of  the  ecclesiastics?  Why  should 
they  have  punished  Edwy  so  severely  for  a  vice,  in  which  his 
brother  Edgar  and  many  others  of  our  sovereigns  were  permitted 
to  indulge  without  reproach?  But  if  Edwy  married  Elgiva,  and 
if  the  two  parties,  according  to  Malmesbury's  story,  were  within 
the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity,  it  was  not  wonderfid  that 
such  a  violation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  should  have  called 
fofth  the  utmost  fury  of  the  monks.  Mr.  Hume  has  well  re<^ 
marked,  that  the  same  circumstance  will  explain  why  the 
monkish  writers  do  not  in  general  give  her  the  royal  title,  and 
mil  account  for  the  epithets  ofmeretrixj  muUer  impudens^  muHer 
ignominiosa,  which  are  applied  to  her.  Upon  the  whole  it  seems 
probable  (very  far,  however,  from  being  certain)  that  Elgiva  was 
the  wife  of  Edwy  :  and  if  they  were  ever  united  in  matrimony^ 
W€  see  no  reason  for  postponing  the  marriage  to  the  coronation* 
Mr.  Lingard  indeed  has  produced  two  passages,  which,  he  says» 
prove  decidedly  that  Edwy  was  not  then  married.  To  us  they 
seem  to  prove  nothing  more,  than  that  there  was  a  time  when 
Edwy  was  not  married. 

The  next  discrepancy  relates  to  the  cause  of  Dunstan's  exile. 
Historians  have  said,  that  he  was  accused  of  malversation ;  and 
the  fact  of  this  accusation  is  controverted  by  Mr.  Lingard  on 
theeround,  that  the  banishment  of  the  saint  arose  from  the 
wrath  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  insulted.  >  Such,  we  admit, 
was  the  primary  eause  of  his  exile.  But  enmity  must  have  a 
pretext  tor  its  proceedings,  as  well  as  a  motive  exciting  it.  The 
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hatred  of  Elgiva  could  not  be  assigned  as  a  reason  fbr  punishing 
D^nstan.  What  then  was  the  reason  which  was  assigned  ?  We 
reply  in  the  words  of  Wallingford ;  "  Suspectus  enim  erat 
Edwino  Dunstanus  omni  tempore,  eo  quod  tempore  Eadredi 
thesauros  patrum  suorum  custodisset."  A  suspicion  of  mal- 
versation IS  here  expressly  stated ;  a  public  accusation  'would 
soon  follow. 

Mr.  Lingard's  view  of  the  events  subsequent  to  Dunstanus 
exile  is  given  in  the  following  paragraph : 

"  Soon  after  this  transaction  Edwy  appears  to  have  married,  an 
event  which  might  have  been  expected  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
nexion between  him  and  his  mistress.  Whether  on  that  occasion 
Ethelgiva  was  committed  to  the  care  of  her  relations  or  of  her  hus- 
band; we  are  ignorant :  but  the  king,  either  instigated  by  his  passion,  or 
moved  by  her  solicitations,  carried  her  off  by  force,  and  placed  her  in 
one  of  the  royal  farms*  Archbishop  Odo  undertook  to  remove  the 
scandal  by  enforcing  the  punishment,  which  the  laws  awarded  against 
women  living,  in  a  state  of  concubinage.  Accompanied  by  his  re- 
tainers,, he  rode  to  tlie  place,  arrested  Ethelgiva,  probably  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  lover,  conducted  her  to  the  sea-side,  and  put  her  on 
board  a  ship,  in  which  she  was  conveyed  to  Ireland.  At  his  return  to 
court  he  waited  on  Edwy,  and  in  respectful  and  affectionate  language 
endeavoured  to  justify  his  own  conduct,  and  to  sooth  the  exasperated 
mind  of  the  young  prince,"     (P.  234,  235.) 

Our  first  remark  on  this  passage  is,  that  Elgiva  (or  Ethelgiva) 
is  here  provided  with  a  husband  of  whom  history  knows  nothing. 
Mr.  Lingard,  indeed,  supposes  the  mother  to  have  been  the  ob- 
ject of  Edwy's  attachment,  and  as  she  had  a  daughter,  he  is  en^ 
titled  to  infer  that  «he  once  had  a  husband.  But  history  makes 
no  mention  of  this  husband :  he  might  have  been  dead  at  the 
time  of  Edwy's  accession.  The  supposition,  that  it  was  the 
mother  whom  Edwy  loved,,  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  imwarranted. 
Mr.  Lingard  gives  no  authority  for  it :  and  in  the  absence  of 
clear  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  are  surely  entitled  to  hold,  that 
a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  was  more  likely  to  become 
enamoured  of  the  daughter  than  of  the  mother. 

Two  other  important  circumstances,  quite  new  in  history,  are 
contained  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted;  the  marriage  of 
Edwy,  and  his  carrying  off  Elgiva  by  force.  They  rest  upon 
the  airthority  of  two  passages  m  two  manuscript:  lives  of  St. 
Ctewald,  the  one  anonymous,  the  otiier<  written  about  ninety 
years  after  Eadmer  by  Senatus,  prior  of  Worcester*.  The  ano^ 
n^aoous  writer  says,  "  Rex,  sub  uxore  propria  alteiam  adar 
mavit;  quam  et  rapuit."  Tl^  word»of  Senatus  aire,  '*  Rex  exr 
amit  in  qumitkin,  quam  spreta  fide  tori  sulmitrodaetaEia 
haiDsbat;  f'  and  tben  W  goes  ow  to  aaEcntion  Ihi^Btaob's  qpfKH* 
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skion  and  banishment.  These  authorities  seem  to  us  the  weakest 
that  could  be  imagined.  The  force  used  against  Elgiva  \^ 
hinted  at  only  by  the  anonymous  biographer  of  Oswald ;  and 
the  words  of  Senatus  '*  spretS.  fide  tori "  are  vague  enough  to  ' 
admit  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  There  is  ixo  specifica- 
tion of  person  in  either;  so  that  the  authors  appear  to  have  had 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  what  they  pretend  to  relate.  If 
Senatus  be  interpreted  as  insinuating  that  Edwy  was  married^ 
then,  contrary  to  Mr.  Lingard's  narrative,  this  marriage  pre- 
ceded the  banishment  of  l)unstan ;  and  Edwy  must  be  sup^ 
posed  to  have  involved  himself  without  any  reason  in  a  matri- 
monial engagement,  at  the  very  moment  he  was  so  violently 
attached  to  another  as  to  forget  every  ordinary  calculation  of 
prudence.  The  supposition  of  his  carrying  on  Elgiva  by  force 
IS  altogether  inconsistent  with  acknowledged  facts.  Elgiva's 
feelings  and  circumstances  were  not  such  as  to  render  violence 
necessary.  To  make  force  requisite,  she  must  have  been  in 
the  custody  of  Dunstan's  faction :  and  we  know  that  she  was 
not  in  their  power,  till  Odo  sent  her  to  Ireland.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the  weakness  of  the 
evidence  adduced,  we  cannot  admit,  that  Edwy  carried  off 
Elgiva  by  force,  or  that  he  was  married  to  another.  And  we 
are  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  by  considering,  that  neither  of 
these  circumstances  has  been  mentioned  by  the  monkish  histo- 
rians of  the  age.  Their  silence  on  such  topics  is  decisive.  Had 
it  been  possible  to  have  magnified  any  of  Edwy's  failings  into 
the  crime  of  adultery;  they  who,  not  content  with  persecuting 
him  during  his  life,  blackened  his  fame  after  his  death,  would 
not  have  spared  him  and  his  mistress  the  foul  reproach. 

The  only  other  misrepresentation  which  we  shall  notice  in 
the  above  quoted  paragraph,  is  the  colouring  there  given  to 
Odo's  conduct.  He  is  spoken  of  as  if  he  had  merely  executed 
a  law,  and  not  as  the  perpetrator  of  an  act  of  violence.  But 
the  law,  which  is  alleged  in  his  favour,  will  not  justify  him. 
*^  If  a  known  whore-queen  be  found  in  any  place,  men  shall 
drive  her  out  of  the  realin."  This  regulation  extends  only  to 
women  carrying  on  the  trade  of  prostitution.  It  is  ridiculous, 
to  include  under  it  a  woman  of  high  rank,  who,  if  not  the  wife, 
was  at  least  the  favourite  of  the  King.  But  even  if  Elgiva  had 
been  legally  liable  to  he  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  what  right 
had  Odo  to  seize  her  by  violence,  and  transport  her  to  Ireland  ? 
Where  was  the  court  of  justice  that  condemned  her,  and  ap*- 
pointed  him  to  execute  its  decree?  The  part  he  acted  was  that 
of  an  armed  ruffian,  not  of  a  minister  of^justice. 

The  revolt,  which  deprived  Edwy  of  me  greater  part  of  his 
dominions,  is  usually  ascribed  to'tne  intrigues  of  Danstan  and 
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the  monksy  but^  as  Mr.  Lingard  contends^  without  authority, 
and  in  opposition  to  fact.  We  maintain,  that  the  events  them- 
selves are  decisive  evidence.  Odo,  by  his  seizure  of  Elgiva^ 
committed  the  first  open  act  of  insuirection :  no  sooner  was 
Edwy  driven  by  his  brother  beyond  the  Thames,  than  Diinstan 
appeared  the  counsellor  and  director  of  the  boy  Edgar :  the 
fury  of  the  insurgents  was  directed  against  Elgiva  as  much  as 
against  the  King.  Such  circumstances  afford  stronger  proof 
than  can  be  furnished  by  the  bare  assertions  of  monks,  that 
the  intrigues  of  the  faction  of  Odo  and  Diinstan  were  the  cause 
of  the  insurrection. 

,  We  now  come  to  the  last  disputed  point  in  this  melancholy 
tale.  Hume  ascribes  the  murder  of  Elgiva  to  Odo  and  his  party : 
to  exculpate  the  ecclesiastics,  Lingard  throws  the  guilt  upon 
the  insurgents.  But  these  insurgents  were  the  partisans  of  Odo ; 
who,  in  murdering  the  object  of  his  hatred,  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  acted  in  anticipation  of  his  wishes,  if  not  in 
obedience  to  his  express  commands.  Eadmer,  iii  his  life  of 
Odo,  designates  the  assa^ssins  as  "  the  men  of  the  servant  of 
God,"  (ab  hominibus  servi  Dei  comprehensa).  If  in  another 
work  he  attributes  the  mournful  catastrophe  to  the  rebels,  in- 
stead of  accusing  him  of  inconsistency,  wie  look  upon  him  as 
identifying  the  men  of  the  serpant  of  God  with  the  rebels,  and 
as  affording  a  new  proof  that  the  insurrection  was  the  work  of 
Odo.  We  may  add  that  Hume  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Elgiva  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  as  she  was  hastening 
from  Ireland  to  the  embraces  of  the  King.  She  had  joined  him» 
and  had  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  uovo,  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects.   This  IS  sufficiently  proved  by  the  words  of  Osbeme. 

We  have  entered  minutely  into  this  transaction,  because 
there  is  no  better  way  of  estimating  the  incorruptibility  of  an 
liidtorian,  than  by  a  very  minute  examination  of  particular 
passages.  Mr.  langard  has  bestowed  on  the  story  of  Elgiva 
a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  attention.  The  false  colouring 
which  his  prejudices  have  induced  him  to  give  to  that  story,  ia 
therefore  a  strong  warning  to  us  not  to  yield  him  too  implicit 
credit  on  matters  at  all  connected  with  religious  biases.  But 
it  is  almost  a  species  of  ingratitude  to  Mr.  langard  to  dwell  on 
iuch  observations  ;  and  we  gladly  go  on  to  produce  some  fur- 
ther illustrations  of  his  accuracy. 

^  Hume  describes  the  mode  in  which  William  Rufus  perished 
by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Walter  Tyrrel.  Lingard  shows 
that  there  is  goodieason  for  doubting  whether  Tyrrel  has  not 
been  unjustly  acQused. 

«*  By  vliose  himd  the  king  fell,  and  whether  the  arrow  was  directed 
against  him  by  accident  or  design,  are  ^ueitioiis  which  cannot  be  sa* 
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lil^tority  answered;  The  repprt»  whicli  obtained  credit  attbe  tnae, 
wWf  that  Willian^  fbllowinga  wounded  deer  with  hi&  ey?s,  held  \m 
b^pd  ne^ix  his  face  to  intercept  the  rajrs  q£  the  sun,  and  that  at  the 
jsaoie  ii;ioiiieat  an  arrow  firpm  the  bow  of  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  French 
knight,  glancing  from  a  tree^  struck  him  in  the  breast.  It  was  added 
that  the  unintentional  homicide,  spurring  hi$  horse  to  the  shore,  im- 
mediately crossed  to  the  continent :  and  a  pilgrimage  which  he  afters- 
wards  made  to  the  holy  land,  was  attributed  to  remorse,  and  coui* 
atrued'  into  a  proof  of  his  guilt.  But  Tyrrel  always  denied  the  charge : 
awl  after  his  return,  when  he  had  nothing  to  hope  or  fear,  deposed 
lUpon  oath  in  the  presence  of  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Dennis,  that  he 
never  saw  the  king  on  the  day  of  his  death,  nor  entered  that  part  of 
Jthe  forest  in  which  he  fell.^  If  William  perished  by  treason  (a  sup* 
position  not  very  improbable)  it  was  politic  in  the  assassin  to  fix  tb^ 
guilt  on  one,  who  was  no  longer  in  the  kingdom.  This  at  least  is- 
certain,  that  no  imjuiry  was  made  into  the  cause  or  the  manner  of  hi«i 
death :  whence  we  may  infer  that  his  successor,  if  he  were  not  con- 
vineed  that  it  would  not  bear  investigation,  was  too  well  pleased  with 
an  event  which  raised  him  to  the  throne,  to  trouble  himself  about  the 
means  by^ which  it  was  effected."     (Vol.  i.  p.  ^^^,) 

Hume  says  that  Henry  I.  had  seven  illegitimate  sons  and  silx 
daughters  born  to  him.  The  fact  is,  that  of  his  illegitimate 
children,  fifteen  attained  the  age  of  puberty. 

Hume  allows  no  interval  between  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Theobald,  and  the  promotion  of  Becket  to  the  primacy. 
There  was,  however,  an  interval  of  thirteen  months  :  for  Theo- 
bald died  on  the  18th  of  April,  1161,  and  Becket  was  conse- 
crated on  the  3d  of  June,  1162.  In  many  parts  of  BeckeVs 
history  there  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  between  our  author's 
statements  and  those  of  other  writers ;  and  in  general  Mr. 
Lingard  has  good  ground  for  his  alterations.  For  instance,  ac- 
cormng  to  Hume,  Becket's  conduct  on  his  return  from  exile 
was  the  most  insolent,  irritating,  and  ostentatious  that  could 
be  devised. 

"  But  the  violent  spirit  of  Becket,  elated  by  the  power  of  the  church,^ 
and  by  the  victory  which  he  had  already  obtained  over  his  sovereign, 
resolved  to  make  the  injury  which  he  pretended  to  have  suffered,  a 
handle  for  taking  revenge  on  all  his  enemies.  On  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land,, he  met  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  London  ahd 
Salisbury,  who  were  on  their  journey  to  the  king  in  Normandy :  he 
notified  to  the  archbishop  the  sentence  of  suspension,  and  to  the  two 
bishops  that  of  excommunication,,  which  at  his  solicitation  the  Pope 
had  pronounced  against  them." 

;      Lingard's  narrative  is  much,  more  favourable  to  Becket. 

.   -, ,-  ,  I.   : .  ,  . .    ■* 

♦'  Qpem  cum  ucc  timeret  nee  speraret,  jure-jurando  soepjus  audiyimus  quasi  s«- 
crosanctmn  asserere,.quod  ea  die  nee  in  earn  partem  sylvae,  ui  qua  rex  venebiitm-, 
Teherit,  uec  enm  in  sylva  omiiino  vldcrit.  Suf^r,  vif.  liud.  (ai'os^  p.  285'.  Tyrrtl 
1WiailHpMbaMtMit^BMt#iie.    Qtd.  76» 
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'  ^  Henrjr  had  plromised  him  money  to  pay  hts  debtsy  9xA  definy  the 
iezpenses  of  his  journey.  Having  watted  for  it  in  rainy  he  borcoired 
three  hundred  pounds  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  set  out  in  the 
'tompany,  or  rather  in  the  custody,  of  his  ancient  enemy,  John  of 
Oxford. 

^  **  Alexander,  before  he  heard  of  the  reconciliation  at  Freitville,  had 
issued  letters  of  suspension  or  excommunication  against  the  bishops, 
*who  had  officiated  at  the  late  coronation :  he  had  afterwards  renewed 
them  against  Roger  of  York,  Gilbert  of  Tendon,  and  Joscelin  of  Sa- 
lisbury, to  whose  misrepresentations  was  attributed  the  delay  of  the 
king  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  For  the  sake  of  peace  the  archbishc^ 
had  wisely  resolved  to  suppress  these  letters :  but  the  tliree  prelates, 
who  knew  that  he  carried  them  about  him,  had  assembled  at  Canter- 
iKiry,  and  sent  to  the  coast  Ranulf  de  Broc,  with  a  party  of  soldiers, 
^o  search  him  on  his  landing,  and  take  them  from  him.  Information 
of  the  design  reached  him  at  Witsand :  and  in  a  moment  of  irritation, 
'he  dispatched  them  before  himself  by  a  trusty  messenger,  by  whom, 

•  or  by  whose  means,  they  were  publicly  delivered  to  the  bishops  in  the 
presence  of  their  attendants.     It  was  a  precipitate  and  imrortunate 

measure,  the  occasion  at  least  of  the  catastrophe  which  followed.'' 
>(Vol.  ii.  p.  85,  86.) 

The  story  of  Becket's  murder  is  well  told. 

**  The  next  day  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  knights  abrupdy 
entered  the  archbishop's  apartment,  and  neglecting  his  salutation, 
seated  themselves  on  the  floor.  It  seems  to  have  b^n  their  wish  to 
begin  by  intimidation :  but  if  they  hoped  to  succeed,  they  knew  litt]e 
of  the  intrepid  spirit  of  their  opponent.  Pretending  to  have  received 
their  commission  from  Henry,  they  ordered  the  primate  to  absolve  the 
excommunicated  prelates.  He  replied  with  firmness,  and  occasionally 
with  warmth,  that  if  he  had  published  the  papal  letters,  it  was  with  the 
royal  permission  :  that  the  case  of  the  archbishop  of  York  had  been 

*  reserved  to  the  pontiff:  but  that  he  was  willing  to  absolve  the  others 
.  on  condition  that  they  previously  took  the  accustomed  oath  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  determination  of  the  church.  It  was  singular  that  of  the 
four  knights,  three  had,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  spontaneously 
sworn  fealty  to  him.  Alluding  to  this  circumstance,  he  said  as  t^y 
were  quitting  the  room,  '  Knowing  what  has  passed  between  us,  I  am 
surprised  you  should  come  to  threaten  me  in  my  own  hou^.'— *  We 
will  do. more  than  threaten,'  was  their  reply. 

««  When  they  were  gone  his  attendants  loudly  expressed  their 
alarms :  he  alone  remained  cool  and  collected,  and  neither  in  his  tone 
or  gesture  betrayed  the  slightest  symptom  of  apprehension.  In  tjiis 
moment  of  suspense  the  voices  of  the  monks  singing  vespers  in  the  choir 
struck  their  ears,  and  it  occurred  to  some  one  that  the  church  was  a 
place  of  greater  security  than  the  palace.  The  archbishop,  though  he 
hesitated,  was  borne  along  by  the  pious  importunity  of  his  friends : 
"  but  when  he  heard  the  gates  close  behind  him,  he  instantly  ordercid 
them  to  be  re-opened,  saying,  that  the  temple  of  God  was  not  to  be 
fort^d  like  a  castle.    He  had  passed  tbroi^fh  the  north  transqplt  and 
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was  asoeodiog  the  steps  of.  the  choir^  when,  the  kniehts  with  twdve 
companioosy  all  in  complete  armoury  bur»t  into  the  church.  As  it  was 
almost  darky  he  mighty  if  ha  had  pleased^  have  conceded  himself 
among  the  crypts,  or  under  the  roof:  but  he  turned  to  meet  them, 
followed  by  Edward  Grim,  his  cross-bearer,  the  only  one  of  his  a(» 
tendantSy  who  had  not  fled.  To  the  vociferations  of  Hugh  of  Horsea^ 
ia  military  subdeacon,  *  Where  is  the  traitor  ? '  no  answer  was  re* 
turned :  but  when  Fitzurse  asked,  *  Where  is  the  archbishop? '  he  r^ 
plied :  '  Here  I  am,  the  arxrhbishop,  but  no  traitor.  Reginald,  I  have 
granted  thee  many  ^vours.  What  is  thy  object  now  ?  If  you  seek  my 
life,  I  command  you  in  the  name  of  God  not  to  touch  one  of  my 
people.*  When  he  was  told  that  he  must  instantly  absolve  the  bishopiL 
lie  answered,.  <  Till  they  ofl^  satisfaction,  I  will  not/ — *  Then  dial 
exclaimed  the  assassin,  aiming  a  blow  at  his  head.  Grim  interpo^ftcE 
his  arm,  which  was  broken,  but  the  force  of  the  stroke  bore  away  the 
primate*s  cap,  and  wounded  him  on  the  crown.  As  he  felt  the  blogd 
trickling  down  his  face,  he  joined  his  hands,  and  bowed  his  head,  say- 
ing :  *  In  the  name  of  Christ  and  for  the  defence  of  his  church  I  am. 
teady  to  die.'  In  this  posture,  turned  towards  his  murderers,  without 
aji^roanand  without  a  motion,  he  awaited  a  second  stroke,  which  th^ew 
farm  on  his  knees :  the  third  laid  him  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  St. 
Bennet's  altar.  The  upper  part  of  his  scull  was  broken  in  pieces :  and 
Hugh  of  Horsea  planting  his  foot  on  the  archbishop's  neck,  with  the 
point  of  his  sword  drew  out  his  brains,  and  strewed  them  over  the 
pavement."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  87— 89.) 

The  murderers,  according  to  Hume,  after  performing  the 
penance  imposed'  on  them  by  the  Pope,  continued  to  possess^ 
without  molestation,  their  honours  ana  their  fortunes,  and  even 
regained  the  good  opinion  and  countenance  of  the  public. 
There  is  no  proof  of  tnis.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  ordered 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  died. 

Hume  informs  us,  that  John,  after  making  a  surrender  of  his 
kingdom  to  the  holy  see,  "  did  homage  to  randolf,  the  Pope's 
legate,  with  all  the  submissive  rites  which  the  feudal  law  re- 

auired  of  vassals  before  their  liege  lord  and  superior.  He  came 
isarmed  into  the  legate's  presence,  who  was  seated  on  his 
throne ;  he  flung  himself  on  nis  knees  before  him;  he  lifted  up 
his  joined  hands  and  put  them  within  those  of  Pandolf;  he 
swore  fealty  to  the  Pope;  and  he  paid  part  of  the  tribute 
which  he  owed  for  his  kingdom  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.'* 
(Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  72).  All  these  circumstances,  except  that  of 
Swearing  fealty,  seem  to  be  fictitious,*  and  to  be  introduced 
merely  to  give  effect  to.  the  picture.  John  took  the  oath  of 
fealty,  but  only  promised  to  do  homage  at  some  future  time. 

There  is  no  portion  of  our  history  more  interesting  than  the 
t>ircumstances  which  led  to  the  grant  of  the  ^reat  charter. 
Upon  comparing  Hume  and  lingard,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
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fmner  has  oaiitted  some  important  incidents.  After  iSsui  grant 
<rf  the  charter,  John,  if  we  are  to  beKeve  Hume^  **  retired  into 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  if  desirous  of  hiding  his  shame  and  con- 
jRision,  and  in.  that  retreat  meditated  schemes  of  vengeance.^ 
Way,  Matthew  Paris,  whom  Hume  follows,  transforms  the  King 
into  a  pirate.  Yet  it  is  certain,  from  tl^e  dates  of  authentic 
public  mstruments,  that  John,  was  at  Winchester  on  the  27th 
of  June,  at  Oxford  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  that  he  spent  the 
month  of  September  at  Dover. 

Our  next  example  shall  be  taken  from  the  r^ign  of  Richard.  IL 
^  explaininfiT  the  origin  of  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  and 
JlBtok  Straw,  Hume  confounds  distinct  transactions.  What  he 
describes  as  happening  in  Essex,  actually  occurred  in  Kent. 
It  was  in  Essex  tnat  the  spirit  of  turbulence  first  showed  itself, 
bttt  not  upon  the  occasion  which  Hume  mentions. 

With  a  view  to  strike  terror  into  the  King,  the  record  of  the 
deposition  of  Edward  XL  was,  upon  a  motion  in  parliament, 
sent  for  and  produced.  In  Hume,  this  event  precedes  the  im- 
peachment of  Suffolk ;  though  in  fact  it  did  not  take  place  till 
«,fter  Richard's  refusal  to  transfer  all  the  powers  of  gov^irnment 
to  a  permanent  council.  The  same  historian  as^rts,  *^  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  undoubted  proofs  were  produced  in 
parliament^  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  suffocated 
oy  his  keepers.''  These  undoubted  proofs  consist  merely  of  a 
paper  read  in  parliament  purporting  to  be  a  confession  of  a 
servant  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  declares  himself  to  have 
been  present  at  the  murder,  and  who,  as  soon  as  the  paper  wa$ 
read,  was  condemned  and  executed,  without  being  ever  pro- 
duced in  court.  The  declaration  mentioned  eight  persons  as 
implicated  in  the  transaction,  no  one  of  whom  was  subjected 
to  examination  or  punishment.  Such  a  document,  produced  at 
«uch  a  time,  and  m  such  circumstances,  deserves  little  or  no 
credit.  Mr.  Hume  adds,  concerning,  the  same  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, **  that  his  recent  conspiracy  was  certain  from  his  own 
confession."  Had  he  read  uie  confession  more  carefully,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  conspiracy  of  which  the  Duke  speaks 
had  taken  place  ten  years  before ;  irom  which  time  he  declajres 
that  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  sovereign. 

The  remaining  examples  shall  be  taken  from  the  latter  part . 
of  the  period  which  Mr.  Lingard's  work  includes.  After  the 
death  of  Edward  IV.,  Mr.  Hume,  without  fixing  the  dates  acr 
4nirately,  makes  the  delivery  of  the.  young  Duke  of  York  iuto 
his  uncle's  hands  precede  the  proclamation  of  Richard  as  Pro- 
tector;  where^  it  was  posterior  not  only  to  that  event,  but  to 
the  execution  of  Lord  Hastings.  Hiune  introduces  the  Archr^ 
bial^op  of  York  as  one  of  the  deputetion  who  w#nt  to  rcjceive" 
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the  young  prince  from  I3iehand  of  his  mother.    That  prelate 
had  been  imprisoned  three  days  before. 

Under  Richard  III.  the  children  of  fedtvard  IV.  were  de- 
clared illegitimate ;  and  this  declaration  of  illegitimacy,  ao* 
cording  to  Hume,  was  never  reversed  in  parliament'.  Mr.  Lin- 
gard  proves  that  it  was  repealed,  and  that  the  judges  were 
consulted  as  to  the  proper  form  of  the  act  of  repeal.  Buck^ 
ingham's  conspiracy,  according  to  Hume,  did  not  originate  till 
after  the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother.  The  truth  is, 
iJiat  it  was  formed  while  these  princes  were  alive,  and  their 
death  threw  an  unlooked-for  obstacle  in  its  way.  Hume  makes 
another  mistake  in  postponing  till  the  month  of  January,  the 
meeting  of  parliament  which  took  place  a  few  days  after  the 
complete  failure  of  that  conspiracy  towards  the  latter  end  of 
October.  The  same  historian,  speaking  of  Richard's  design 
of  confirming  his  title  by  marrying  his  niece  Elizabeth,  uses 
language  which  must  leaa  every  reader  to  infer,  that  his  plaa 
ijras  defeated  only  by  his  death  on  Bosworth  field.  It  is,  how- 
«Yer,  an  important  met  in  that  usurper's  history,  that  he  gave 
up  the  project  voluntarily.  He  yielded  to  the  remonstrances 
of  Ratcliffe  and  Catesby,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  horror 
sucji  a  matrimonial  connexion  would  excite,  and  the  strong 
confirmation  it  would  lend  to  the  suspicions  already  prevalent, 
that  he  had  murdered  his  late  wife.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  Elizabeth  herself  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to 
sk^re  the  throne  of  the  monster,  whose  hands  were  still  red 
with  the  blood  of  her  two  brothers :  she  protests  that  Richard 
'*'  is  her  joy  and  maker  in  this  world,  and  that  she  is  his  in 
heart  andf  thought." 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  affords  many  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Lingard  has  improved  upon  his  predecessors.  We  might 
refer  in  particular  to  his  account  of  the  transactions  immediately 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field,  of  Lovell  and  Stafford's 
insurrection,  of  Lovell's  second  insurrection,  and  of  Perkia 
Warbeck's  surrender  and  imprisonment.  But  we  confine  our- 
selves to  the  fate  of  Edward  iV/s  family,  which  was  so  gloomy 
that  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  that  its  misfortunes  have  beea 
in  some  respects  exaggerated,  and  that  there  is  no  good  ground 
for  supposing  that  his  wife  and  daughter  were  harshly  treated 
by  Henry.  **  Henry's  suspicions,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p* 
321,  "  bred  disgust  towards  his  consort  hei^lf  and  poisoned  all 
his  domestic  enjoyments.  Though  virtuous,  amiable^  and  ob- 
sequious to  the  last  degree,  she  never  met  with  a  proper  retum 
of  affection,  or  even  of  eompliusance  from  her  husbiind ;  and 
tlie  malignant  ideas  of  faction  still,  in  his  sullen  mind,  pre^ 
vukd  over  «U  tlie  sentixaents  of  conjugal  tenderness/^  •  v/Lu 
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Lmgard  has  shown  that  these  assertions  are  eiitirelY  gratmtons^ 
and  that  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  Henry  was  an 
affectionate  husband.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote 
the  contemporary  account  of  what  passed  between  EMzabeth 
and  the  King  upon  the  death  of  their  eldest  son. 

**  The  intelligence  was  first  opened  to  the  king  by  his  confessor^ 
He  sent  for  the  queen,  who  seeing  him  oppressed  with  sorrow,  *  be- 
sought his  grace  that  he  would  first  after  God  remember  the  weale  of 
his  owne  noble  person,  the  comfort  of  his  realme  and  of  her.  She  then 
saied,  that  my  ladie  his  mother  had  never  no  more  children  bat  him 
onely,  and  that  God  by  his  grace  had  ever  preserved  him,  and. 
brought  him  where  that  he  was.  Over  that,  howe  that  God  had  left 
him  yet  a  fajre  prince,  two  fayre  princesses ;  and  that  God  is  where 
he  was,  and  we  are  both  young  ynoughe :  and  that  the  prudence  and 
wisdom  of  his  grace  spronge  over  all  christendome,  so  that  it  should 
please  him  to  take  this  according  thereunto.  Then  the  king  thanked 
ner  of  her  good  comfort:  Ailer  that  she  was  departed  and  come  to 
her  owne  chamber,  natural  and  motherly  remembrance  of  that  great 
losse  smote  her  so  sorrowfull  to  the  hart,  that  those  that  were  abou^ 
her^  were  faine  to  send  for  the  king  to  comfort  her.  Then  his  graqp^ 
of  true  gentle  and  faithfull  love  in  good  hast  came  and  relievefd  her^ 
.  and  showed  her  how  wise  counsel!  she  had  given  him  before :  and  he 
for  his  parte  would  thanke  God  for  his  sonn,  and  would  she  should 
doe  in  like  wise.'     (Vol.  iii.  p.  660,  661.) 

As  to  the  widow  of  Edward  IV.,  Mr.  Hume,  after  mention- 
ing her  confinement  in  a  nunnery,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  her 
lands  and  revenue,  adds,  *'  that  the  unfortunate  Queen,  though, 
she  survived  this  disgrace  several  years,  was  never  treated  wiA_ 
any  more  lenity,  but  was  allowed  to  end  her  life  in  poverty, 
solitude^  and  confinement.*'  The  temporary  confinement  in  a. 
monastery,  was  a  measure  of  precaution  which  was  rendered 
excuseabie^  if  not  necessary,  by  the  conspiracy  which  broke 
forth  ere  Henry  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne :  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  lasted  longer  than  the  occasion  re- 
quired. It  happened  in  1487  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  Henry  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  marrying  his  modier- 
in-law  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  In  1489  we  find  her  present 
at  court  along  with  Henry's  own  mother,  at  the  introduction  of 
the  French  ambassador.  In  the  following  year  she  is  in  the 
receipt  of  an  annuity  firom  the  King.  As  to  what  is  said  of  the 
seizure  of  her  lands,  Richard  had  deprived  her  of  them,  and  she 
received  a  (;pmpensation  from  Henry. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  insist,  at  some  length,  on 
lilrl  Lingard's  numerous  corrections  of  mistakes  in  the  narra- 
tives of  preceding  writers ;  because,  as  he  himself  takes  no 
notice  of  the  points  in  which  he  differs  firom  his  predecessors^ 
the  majority  of  his  readers  may  overlook  the  most  important  of 
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his  merits.  .  Many  of  the  instances  which  .we  have  adduced 
relate  to  most  important  affairs ;  and  if  others  of  them  should 
appear  trivial,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  in  making  our  selec- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  pick  out,  not  the  most  important 
topics,  but  those  whicn  stood  most  detached,  and  admitted  of 
explanation  without  long  extracts.  Indeed  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  any  mis-statement  can  be  trivial  in  history ;  th^ 
most  trifling  thing  may  be  the  hinge  on  which  much  depends* 
This  is  illustrated  by  one  or  two  cases  which  occur  in  the  latter 
part  of  Mr.  Lingard's  work.  Some  later  writers,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  exculpate  Richard  III.,  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  story,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  of  the  mode  ii^ 
which  his  two  nephews  were  murdered  by  his  command,  can- 
not be  true.  According  to  that  story,  Richard,  after  his  de* 
f>arture  from  London,  tampered  with  the  governor  of  the  Tower: 
ailing  in  this,  he  dispatched  Tyrrel  from  Warwick ;  Tyrrel  took 
the  command  of  the  Tower  for  twenty-four  hours,  caused  the  , 
deed  to  be  perpetrated,  and  rejoined  the  King  at  York,  before 
his  coronation.  Now,  says  Lamg,  Richard  was  at  Westminster 
on  Sunday  the  31st  of  August :  tne  following  Sunday  he  was  at 
York,  where  he  was  crowned  the  day  after.  Therefore  Richard's 
attempt  to  corrupt  Brakenbury,  the  failure  of  that  attepapt, 
Tyrrel's  mission,  proceedings  in  London,  and  journey  to  York, 
must  all  be  included  within  six  datys.  The  impossibility  of 
crowding  so  many  events  into  so  short  a  period  is  obvious,  and 
consequently  the  story  must  be  rejected.  Mr.  Lingard,  how- 
ever, overthrows  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  in  a  very  simple 
manner:  he  shows  that  Richard's  progress  from  London  to 
York  occupied  many  weeks  instead  of  one.  Richard  left 
.London  in  July ;  in  the  begiiwing  of  August  he  was  at  Oxford  f 
after  spending  a  week  at  Warwick,  he  proceeded  to  Notting- 
ham, where  he  was  on  the  23d  of  August;  and  on  the  31st  of 
that  month  we  find  him,  not  .at  Westminster,  as  Mr.  Laing  sup- 
poses,, but  at  York.  So  that  the  events,  which  Mr.  Laing  would 
compel  us  to  crowd  into  six  days,  extend  over  at  least  as  many 
weeks. 

The  confinement  of  the  Queen  Dowager  at  the  time  of  Sim- 
nel's  appearance,  has  been  regarded  as  a  proof  that  she  was  in 

E^ssession  of  an  important  secret,  dangerous  to  the  stability  of 
enry's  throne,  and  necessary  to  be  kept  concealed  from  the 
Yorkists.  From  such  premise^s  there  is  litUe  difficulty  in  step- 
ping to. the  conclusion,  that  this  secret  could  be  no  other  than 
the  existence  of  one, or  other  of  her  sons.  But  Mr.  Lingajdf's 
discovery  of  Henry's  subsequent  negotiation  for  marrying  the 
Queen  Dowager  to  James  III.  of  Scotland,  is  fatal  to  jthe  whole 
\  tb^pr^.    For  if  she  had  been  in  possession  of  so  daugeroiui.a    / 

i 
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secret,  he  would  never  kare  entertained  the  idea  of  f^cmg  lier 
in  a  situation  where  she  might  diyulge  ift  with  impunity,  'and 
B,id  the  true  heir  of  the  throne  with  the  whole  power  of  a  fomgik 
Idngdom. 

Another  argument  for  supposing  that  Edward  V.  or  his 
brother  escaped  from  the  Tower,  has  been  deduced  from  the 
conduct  of  Henry  VIL,  at  the  time  of  Warbeck's  imposture. 
Tyirel  and  one  of  his  hired  assassins  are  said  to  have  been 
examined,  and  to  have  confessed  the  crime.  Henry,  however, 
made  no  use  of  their  declarations  to  undeceive  the  deluded 
part  of  the  imtion :  it  has  therefore  been  concluded,  that  their 
evidence  did  not  clearly  prove  Warbeck  to  be  an  impostor,  and 
consequently  did  not  completely  establish  the  murder  of  the 
two  princes.  But,  upon  accurate  inquiry,  it  turns  o«t  that  the 
examination  of  Tyrrel  and  his  associate  did  not  take  place  till 
ten  years  after  Warbeck's  appearance,  when  Warbeck  himself 
had  acknowledged  his  fraud,  and  was  a  prisoner  in  Henry's 
power.  These  instances  afford  a  practical  proof  of  what  is 
mdeed  sufficiently  evident  from  the  nature  of  things, — that  th« 
whole  colour  of  history  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  minute 
details. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  applaud  Mr.  Lingard*  for  the  care 
with  which  he  investigates  even  circumstances  that  are  appa- 
rently trivial,  we  are  aware  that  he  (Sometimes  hazards  state- 
ments without  due  authority.  Thus  he  makes  the  publication 
of  Warbeck's  confession  follow  the  flight  of  the  impostor  froni 
Westminster :  Bacon  makes  it  precede  the  escape.  Lingard 
says,  that  the  discoveries  which  Warbeck  made  were  kept 
secret  at  the  time :  Bacon  asserts  the  contrary.  Lingard  (vol. 
iii^.  637,)  in  his  account  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  France, 
differs  widely  from  Bacon,  and  yet  quotes  Bacon  as  one  of  his 
authorities.  Accuracy,  however,  is  the  "general  chw^icter  of 
the  work.  When  there  is  conflicting  and  dubious  evidence, 
Mr.  Lingard,  upon  the  whole,  shows  much  caution  ajwi  discri- 
mination in  extracting  the  truth  from  the  base  rubbish  with 
which  it  is  combined.  This  is  a  greater  and  more  rare  virtue  in 
an  historian,  than  will  be  readily  believed  by  those  who  have 
not  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject.  When  a  writer' 
meets  with  a  tale,  dramatic  in  itself,  and  calculated  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  he  is  very  apt  to  adopt  it  without  a 
severe  examination  of  the  evidence  of  its  truth.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  sec  in  society  people  who  invent  and  retail 
ftdsehoods,  merely  becajuse  falsehood  has  in  it  somef^in^  more 
tftimttlant  to  the  vulgar  appetite  t^wtn  bare  fact :  so  in  iHstory; 
we  may  remi»k  a  constant  lesming  to  tales,  wUch,  as  tliey 
Bprmg  fiom  imaginatim  ongittally,  are  more  «cceptdAe  ta  Urnlt 
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ttipiring  faouhy^  than  tiie  rugged  details  of  realities.  It  is  (me 
of  Hume's  errors,  that  he  writes  too  often  for  dramatic  effect. 
His  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  elder  Bruce,  after  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  and  of  the  flight  of  the  younger  Bruce,  from  the. 
court  of  Edward,  are  examples  that  immediately  present  them- 
selves to  our  recollection. 

It  is  not  only  by  direct  mis-statement  that  a  writer  misleads ; 
he  often  seduces  into  error  by  mere  omission.  Thus  Hume,  by 
saying  little  or  nothing  of  the  parliaments  held  in  the  first 
years  of  Richard  II.,  gives  a  very  inaccurate  delineation  of  the 
earlier  period  of  that  reign.  In  genetul,  Mr.  Lingard  is  not 
liable  to  the  charge  of  varying,  by  omissions,  the  features  of 
transactions.  We  must  except  some  cases  in  which  he  is 
biassed  by  his  religious  prepossessions.  He  passes  too  slightly 
over  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  under  Henry  I.  He  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that,  in  the  schism  between  Alexander  III.  and 
Victor  IV.,  Henry,  by  the  advice  of  his  bishops,  acknowledged 
the  former:  but  he  forgets  the  violent,  unjust  excesses,  in 
which  the  King  indulged  against  two  Norman  prels^es,  who  had 

f  resumed  to  recognize  Alexander  without  the  royal  permission, 
le  speaks  only  m  general  terms  of  the  change  which  took 
place  in  Becket's  conduct,  upon  his  promotion  to  the  primacy : 
the  particulars  (Hume  has  given  them)  are  omitted,  though  they 
are  very  interesting,  both  as  illustrations  of  the  means  by 
which  the  reputation  of  sanctity  was  then  to  be  acquired,  and 
as  proofs  of  the  ambitious  designs  with  which  Becket  entered 
into  his  archi-episcopal  office.  In  like  manner,  by  suppressing 
Becket's  attempt  to  wrest  the  barony  of  Tunbridge  from  the 
Earl  of  Clare,  and  an  advowson  from  a  military  tenant  of  the 
crown,  Henry,  not  Becket,  appears  as  the  aggressor.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  Mr.  lingard's 
religious  prejudices  have  added  to  the  value  of  his  work :  for 
they-  have  led  him  to  expatiate,  at  some  length,  on  the  character 
and  actions  of  the  distinguished  ecclesiastics  who  adorn  the 
early  pages  of  our  history ;  and  to  place  in  a  clear  light  the 
great  share  which  the  English  clergy  have  had  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  our  national  liberty.  Such  men  as  Stephen 
Langton,  Edmund  Rich,  and  Robert  Grosseteste,  were  orna- 
ments to  the  country  and  age  in  which  they  lived.  It  is  too 
prevalent  an  error,  to  regard  the  prelates  before  the  Reformar 
tion  as  the  abject  slaves  of  the  Pope;  ever  ready  to  forget  their 
duty  to  their  country  for  imaginary  obligations  towards  their 
c^nritixal  head.  They  were,  in  iact,  the  firmest  assertors  of  our 
rights:  and  the  only  use  which  they  made^  from  the  time  of 
jS;m,  of  the  privileges  of  their  order»  or  of  their  spiskiial 
subordination  to  the  Pope^  was  4o  oppose  ft  bftrrier  to  the« 
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doachments  of  prerogatiTe.  From  Stephen  La^^too  down  to 
the  buhopi  who  refosed  to  obey  the  maiwates  of  James- 11.^  the 
fiithers  ot  our  church  have  been  the  champions  of  our  freedom. 
It  is  the  holiest  of  all  the  duties  of  history,  to  hold  up  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  future  ages  those  who  have  deserved 
well  of  mankind :  and  we  therefore  rejoice  to  see  justice  done 
to  a  class  of  men,  whose  merits  the  most  classical  of  our  his- 
torians is  too  apt  to  undervalue  or  overlook.  In  1367  the  Pope 
threatened  to  cite  Edward  III.  before  his  court,  for  non-payment 
of  the  tribute,  which  had  been  promised  by  King  Jolm.  The 
King  laid  the  matter  before  the  lords  spintual  and  temporaL 
The  prelates,  after  deliberating  apart,  declared  that  no  person 
could  subject  the  kingdom  to  another  power  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation ;  and  this  declaration  was  afterwards  adopted 
in  parliament.  The  leading  part  which  the  bishops  took  in  this 
measure,  is  entirely  suppressed  by  Hume ;  who  speaks  of  the 
resolution  of  the  parliament,  without  mentioning  the  previous 
declaration  made  by  the  spiritual  lords.* 

In  those  parts  of  his  work,  where  Mr.  Lingard  delineates 
political  institutions,  we  do  not  find  so  much  accuracy  and 
coherence  as  we  should  have  expected.  To  illustrate  this  dou- 
ble accusation  of  occasional  error  and  occasional  inconsistency^ 
we  may  refer  to  his  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution* 
*'  Whether  the  new  monarch  were  the  immediate  or  the  collateral 
heir  of  his  predecessor,  he  was  always  elected  by  the  witaa 
before  his  coronation.  The  Saxons  could  not  comprehend  how 
a  freeman  could  become  the  dependant  of  another,  except  by 
his  own  consent :  but  the  election  rendered  the  cyning  the  lord 
of  the  principal  chieftains,  and  through  them  of  their  respective 
vassals."  ( v  ol.  i.  p.  348.)  The  whole  tenor  of  Anglo-Saxon 
history  proves,  that  the  crown  was  not  elective.  The  order  of 
liereditary  succession  was  not  established  with  sufficient  strict- 
ness, to  prevent  the  lineal  heir  from  being  sometimes  set  aside 
by  accidental  circumstances :  but  where  any  deviation  did  take 
place,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  election  of  the  witanagemote :  it 

generally  arose  from  the  youth  and  incapacity  of  the  immediate 
eir,  or  from  measures  adopted  by  the  preceding  sovereign* 
In  times  when  the  law  was  feeble,  and  the  aristocracy  powenul, 
it  was  natural  and  prudent  for  a  sovereign  to  have  his  authority 
acknowledged  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  but  that  re- 
cognition was  not  an  election :  neither  was  it  the  foundation  of 
his  title,  though  it  might  facilitate  his  exercise  of  authority. 

*  It  it  worth  the  reader's  pftim  to  compare  the  different  accovnls  wUck  HiiBie 
(vol.  ii.  p.  410)  and  Liogard  (vol.  iii.  p.  36)  give  of  the  qoarrel  between  Ed- 
ward 111.  and  Archbishop  Stratford.-  Home  sappresses  several  Ibio^  highly 
creditable  to  the  Arcbbishop ;  and  Uagard,  tome  that  have  a  contrary  teadeaey^ 
Tbe  patiagcfl are  too  long  ta  be-^otcd.  :  >':  . 
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■  Mr.  LiTftgard,  after  making  the  crown  elective,  pourtrays  the 
Anglo-Saxon  government  as  purely  feudal.  A  feudal  kin^om 
•^ith  an  elective  sovereign  is  almost  a  Contradiction  in  terms. 
To  expose  fully  the  fallacy  of  his  notions  on  this  subject  would 
require  a  very  i6ng  discussion.  At  present,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that,  mough  the  feudal  tenures  had  made  consider- 
able progress  in  England  before  the  conquest,  yet  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  land,  as  between  the  subject  and  the  sove- 
reign, was  allodial,  and  the  most  powerful  nobles  did  not  hold 
their  estates  on  the  condition  of  performing  services  to  their 
liege  lord.  The  source  of  Mr.  Lingard's  errors  seems  to  be  in 
his  vague  conception  of  the  feudal  relation  between  the  lord  and 
the  vassal.  To  constitute  that  relation,  the  proprietor  of  land 
conferred  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  on  some  individual,  wha 
bound  himself  to  the  perrormance  of  certain  services.  The 
grantee  thus  beicame  the  vassal  of  the  gmntor.  But  when  a 
tribe  of  barbarian  conquerors  settled  in  the  lands  which  their 
valour  had  acquired,  the  portion  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  eack 
individual  was  not  a  gift  conferred  on  him  by  the  leader,  ft 
i)ras  an  acquisition  of  his  own.  Each  man  bad  the  same  right 
to  his  share,  that  the  chief  had  to  his".  He  owed  military  ser- 
vice, but  he  owed  it  to  his  community,  not  to  his  superior ; 
he  owed  it  as  a  subject,  not  as  a  vassal.  The  following  passage 
is  a  proof  of  the  vagueness  of  Mr.  Lingard's  ideas  on  this 
Subject. 

**  That  the  feudal  relation  between  the  lord  and  his  man  or  vassal,, 
was  accurately  understood,  and  that  its  duties  were  faithfully  per- 
formed by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  tragic 
tale  of  Cynewulf  and  Cyneheard,  which  has  been  already  narrated  in 
the  history  of  the  kings  of  Wessex.  When  Cynewulf  was  surprised  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  at  Merton,  his  attendants  refused  to  abandon^ 
or  even  to  survive  their  lord:  and  when  on  the  next  morning  the 
^ghty-four  followers  of  Cyneheard  were  surrounded  by  a  superior 
force,  they  also  spurned  the  offer  of  life  and  liberty,  and  chose  rather 
to  yield  up  their  breath  In  a  hopeless  contest,  than  to  violate  the  ibalty,. 
"Which  they  had  sworn  to  a  murderer  and  an  outlaw.  An  attachment 
of  this  romantic  and  generous  kind  cannot  but  excite  our  sympathy* 
It  grew  out  of  the  doctrine,  that  of  all  the  ties  which  nature  has 
formed  or  society  invented,  the  most  sacred  was  that  which  bound 
the  lord  and  the  vassal ;  whence  it  was  inferred  that  the  breach  of  so 
iblemn  an  engagement  was  a  crime  of  the  most  disgraceful  and  un- 
pardonable atrocity.*'    (Vol.  i.  p.  339.) 

'.^  On  the  same  principies  we  may  find  the  feudal  systaoi  among^ 
^e  savages  of  North  America  and  New  Zealand :  for  aH  that 
is  supposed  necessary  to  constitute  it,  is  a  superior  revered  by 
hi*  interiors,  followers  attached  to  their  chief. 
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.  Mr.  Lodgard  era  in  the  details  of  the  feudal  srstemy  as  well 
as  in  the  general  conception  of  its  natore.  *^  When  the  heir 
entered  into  possession  of  the  fee,  he  wa9  required  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  to  the  lord  under  the  name  of  a  heriot  among  the 
Saxons,  a  relief  among  the  Normans."  (Vol.  i.  p.  429,  and  also 
'  546.)  The  fact  is^  that  heriots  and  reliefs  are  totally  distinct ; 
the  relief  was  a  feudal  incident;  the  heriot,  not:  the  relief  was 
paid  by  the  heir  out  of  his  own  property;  the  heriot  was  taken 
out  of  the  chattels  of  the  deceasea :  the  relief  was  due  only 
upon  the  heir's  entering  into  the  possession  of  the  lands  ;  the 
heriot,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  occupier.  Bracton's 
words  are  most  positive.  *'  Est  quidem  alia  praestatio,  qusB 
nominatur  heriettum,  et  quee  nullam  comparationem  habeat  ad 
relevium ;  scilicet,  ubi  tenens,  liber  aut  servus  in  morte  sua  do* 
minum  suum  de  quo  tenuerit  respicit  de  meliori  aversio  suo,  vel 
de  secundo  meliori,  secundum  diveicsam  locorum  consuetudi* 
nem ;  quee  quidem  preestatio  magis  fit  de  gratia  quam  de  juie, 
et  quae  hereditatem  non  contingit."* 

The  mistake  in  the  following  passage  is  still  more  extraordi-* 
nary.  **  Whether  the  institution  of  Knight's  fees  was  originally 
devised  or  only  introduced  by  the  policy  of  the  conqueror,  may 
perhaps  be  doubted.  It  is  indeed  generally  supposed,  that  he 
biouffht  it  with  him  from  Normandy,  \diere  it  certainly  pre- 
v:ailed  under  his  successors :  but  I  am  ignorant  of  any  ancient 
authority  by  which  its  existence  can  be  proved  either  in  that  or 
apy  other  country  previously  to  its  establishment  in  this  island.** 
(Vol.  i,  p.  423.)  Can  Mr.  Lingard  gravely  suppose,  that  the 
system  established  by  the  conqueror  was  William's  own  in- 
vention ?  On  this  point  we  appeal  to  a  most  competent  autho- 
rity. '*  The  tenure  of  knight  service  was  soon  to  follow  the 
perpetuity  of  the  fief,  and  was  connected  with  it.  There  is 
accordingly  an  instance  of  a  knightrfee  in  880.  In  the  reign  of 
Hugh  Capet,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  987,  this  tenure 
extended  itself  over  France,  and  after  having  appeared  in  other 
nations  of  Europe,  it  was  introduced  into  England."  f 

Mr.  Lingard  assumes,  that  the  Saxons  extirpated  the  natives 
in  those  parts  of  the  island  where  they  formed  their  own  settle- 
ments, and  appropriated  to  themselves  all  the  lands.  This  was 
once  a  common  notion ;  but  its  accuracy  has  been  long  ago  suc- 
cessfully assailed  by  Mr.  Whitaker.  Millar  treats  it  with  con- 
tempt, as  opposed  by  historical  analogy,  by  direct  historical  evi- 
dence, and  by  the  structure  of  our  language.J  When  an  exploded 
notioii  is  revived,  good  reasons  ought  to  be  assigned. 

«  Bractms  lib.  li.  c.  St. 

-I-  Gilbert  Stuart's  Yiew  •f  Socidgr  in  Europe,  p.  96. 

t  See  Millar's  Historical  View  of  the  Enf^iib  Ckyteromeat,  vol.  I.  p.  60— tO. 
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Mn  Lingard>  in  descrftnng  the  differ^t  orders  of  free^men 
among  the  Saxons,  distributes  them  into  the  eorl  and  the  ceorf, 
or  thope  of  noble  and  those  of  i^oWe  descent.  This,  to  say 
the  least,  is  a  very  dubious  position ;  many  maintain,  that  the 
ceorls  were  a  class  who  grew  up  gradually  from  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves ;  and  allege,  in  support  of  their  doctrine,  the 
extreme  improbability,  that  any  freeman,  who  had  acquired  his 
lands,  as  all  the  Saxons  originally  did,  by  deeds  of  valour  in 
the  field,  should  voluntarily  descend  into  the  abject  situation  of 
a  ceorl. 

To  these  instances  of  error  in  political  theory,  we  may  add 
one  (and  the  only  one  that  we  remarked  in  the  whole  book)  of 
error  in  political  feeling.  The  tone  which  pervades  the  account 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I .  is  not  such  as  we  can  commend. 
The  many  enormities  of  that  prince  find  an  indulgent  apologist 
in  Mr.  Lmgard.  His  unprincipled  conquest  of  Wales  is  spoken 
of  with  prsdse  rather  than  blame.  His  still  more  flagitious  at- 
tempt tO'  subjugate  Scotland  is  described  as  at  least  a  very 
justifiable  proceeding ;  and  all  the  horrors,  which  resulted  from 
it,  are  attributed,  not  to  the  tyrant  who  invaded,  but  to  the 
heroes  who  defended,  their  native  land.  Bruce  and  his  friends, 
when  hunted  from  the  open  country,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
among  the  motmtains,  were  relieved  and  comforted  in  their  de- 
solate situation  by  the  affectionate  cares  of  the  female  relations 
who  accompanied  them.  Some  of  these  ladies  fell  into  Ed- 
ward's hands.  "  Two,  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  who,  in  right 
of  her  family,  had  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Bruce, 
and  his  sister  Mary,  who  by  her  conduct  must  have  merited  the 
distinction,  were  treated  with  greater  severity.  They  were  sent 
to  the  two  fortresses '  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  where  each  • 
was  shut  up  in  a  strooiig  cage  of  latticed  work."  (Vol.  ii. 
)i  484).  Could  a  sister  merit  mereased  severity  of  punishnieut 
y  the  ardour  of  her  affection  for  her  brother?  Mr.  Lingard 
mentions  the  execution  of  Wallace :  what  is  the  observation 
ivhich  he  adds?  **  If  the  fete  of  WaHace  was  different,  it 
proves  that  there  was  something  in  his  case  which  rendered 
him  less  an  object  of  mercy.'*  Mercy  for  Wallace  !  He  never 
needed  it,  while  he  had  arms  in  his  hands  ;  and  when  treachery 
had  loaded  his  hands  with  fetters,  all  that  he  needed  was  jus- 
tice, and  not  mercy.  We  do  not  enter  into  any  discussion  witfi 
Mr.  Lingard  on  the  technical  validity  of  Edward's  claima. 
Edward  had  no  feudal  superiority  over  Scotland;  he  had  no 
jdausible  ground  £or  the  ektm ;  nay,  had  his  claim  been  valid, 

JreLthe  pmicijdes  of  the  feudal  law  would  not  have  made  Wai- 
acft  amenable  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster. 
But^  even  if  these  circumsttoces  were  otherwise,  the  great 
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ttoral  |9uieiplea  of  o«r  nature,  which  fortunately  for  die  homaa 
race  are  independent  of  all  political  systems,  pronounce  sen* 
tence  on  the  respective  merits  of  Wallace  and  Edward.  Ed**- 
ward's  court  mi^ht  call  him  lord,  and  Wallace  vassal  and 
felon:  but  posterity  hap  erased  the  decree:  and  Edward  is  re- 
membered only  as  an  ambitious  tyrant ;  while  the  memory  of 
Wallace  is  cherished  by  the  land  he  saved,  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  no  other  name,  except  perhaps  that  of  Tell,  kindles  in 
iuiy  part  of  Europe.  .  , 

From  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  this  work,  it  must 
be  clear  Uiat  it  contains  much  matter  not  to  be  found  in  the 
liistories  which  are  commonly  read.  But  even  where  Mr.  Lin^ 
gard's  narrative  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  former 
writers,  he  notwithstanding  often  succeeds  in  giving  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  his  page.  He  does  this  by  a  selection  of  new  cir- 
cumstances, by  interweaving  with  his  story  anecdotes  interests 
ing  in  themselves,  or  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  a^e,  and 
sometimes  Ky- giving,  in  all  their  details,  transactions,  which  are 
merely  hinted  at  in  the  books  that  come  in  the  way  of  the  gene- 
rality of  readers.  In  employing  each  of  these  three  mean&i,  he 
has  a  corresponding  danger  to  guard  against.  For  in  selecting 
new  circumstances,  he, runs  the  risk  of  corrupting  the  truth  of 
Jiistory ;  in  introducing  anecdotes,  he  may  enoumb^er  his  suV 
ject  with  extraneous  matter :  in  entering  minutely  into  the  cir- 
cmpistances  of  an  event,  he  is  liable  to  fall  into  tedious  prattle. 
Mr.  Lingard  escapes  in  safety  from  all  these  perils.  The  third 
was  the  most  difficult  to  guard  against ;  ana  in  avoiding  it  he 
has.  been  eminently  successful :  we  never  find  him  tedious.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  enriches  his  pages  with 
anecdotes,  the  following  may  be  quoted. 

<<  Eustace,  lord  of  Bretenil,  who  had  married  Juliana,  one  of  the 
.king's  illegitimate  daughters,  had  solicited  the  grant  of  a  Bttong  for- 
tress, which  was  part  of  the  ducal  demesne.  Henry  entertaioed  sus- 
picions of  his  fidelity,  but  was  unwilling  to  irritate  him  by  an  abfiohile 
refusal.  It  was  agreed  that  two  children,  the  daughters  of  l^ustafie 
and  Juliana,  should  be  given  to  Henry  as  hostages  for  the  allegiance 
of  their  father :  and  that  the  son  of  Harenc,  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
^  should  be  intrusted  to  that  nobleman  as  a  pledge  for  the  cession  of 
the  place  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Eustace  was,  however,  dissatisfied : 
he  tore  out  the  ejres  of  the  boy,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  father. 
Harenc,  frantic  with  rage,  and  impatient  for  revenge,  demanded  jus- 
tice of  Henry,  who,  unable  to  reach  the  person,  bade  him  retaliate 
on  the  daughters,  of  Eustace.  Their  innocence,  their  youth,  their 
r<^al  descent,  were  of  no  avail :  the  barbarian  deprived  them  of  their 
eyes,  and  amputated  their  noses :  and  Henry,  widi  an  affectation  of  stoic 
indifference,  loaded  him  with  presents,  and  sent  him  back  to  resume 
his  command.    The  task  of  revenge  now  devolved  on  JuUana,  mko 
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lieemed  her  father  the  author  of  the  saieriDgs  of  her  da^j^ers.  Un- 
able to  keep  BreteuU  against  the  royal  forces,  she  retired  into  the  cita* 
4el:  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  she  requested  a  parley  with  the  king: 
.and  as  he  approao^ied  the  wall,  pointed  an  arrovr  and  discharged  it  at 
hU  breast.  Her  want  of  skill  saved  her  from  the  guilt  of  parricido: 
^and  necessity  compelled  her  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Had  Henry 
pardoned  her,  he  might  perhaps  have  claimed  the  praise  of  magna^ 
iiimity :  but  the  punishment,  which  he  inflicted,  was  ludicrous  in  itseU^ 
and  disgraceful  to  its  author.  He  closed  the  gate,  removed  the  ^w- 
bridge,  and  sent  her  a  peremptory  order  to  quit  the  castle  immedi* 
ately.  Juliana  was  compelled  to  let  herself  down  ivithout  assistance 
from  the  rampart  into  the  broad  moat,  which  surrounded  the  fortress^ 
^and  to  wade  through  the  water,  which  rose  to  her  waist.  At  each 
step  she  had  to  break  tho  ice  around  her,  and  to  suffer  the  taunts  and 
ridicule  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  drawn  out  to  witness  this  singular 
apecucle."     (Vol.  i.  p.  507-t509.) 

To  illustrate  what  we  mean,  when  we  say,  that  he  often  adds 
to  the  interest  of  the  story  by  detailing  minutely  what  other 
writers  are  satisfied  with  mentioning  generally,  we  select  the 
following  examples.  Hume  merely  says  '*  Stepnen  took  Oxford 
after  a  long  siege."  In  Lingard  the  same  incident  becomeft 
almost  an  adventure  of  romance. 

'<  Several  months  were  lost  by  the  tergiversation  of  Geoffry,  and  ia 
the  mean  time  Stephen  had  marched  to  Oxford,  the  residence  of  the 
empress.    As  the  garrison  came  out  to  meet  him,  he  swam  across  the 
river,  put  his  enemies  to  flight,  entered  the  gates  with  the  fugitives^ 
•'  and  set  fire  to  the  city.    Matilda  retired  into  the  castle  :  he  sat  dowa 
befi)re  it  rand  so  confident  was  he  of  .the  capture  of  his  rival,  that  no 
^nduceifient,  not  even  the  arrival  of  Robert  with  his  nephew  Henry, 
.nor  the  loss  of  several  fortresses,  nor  the  severity  of  the  winter^  could 
withdraw  him  from  the  siege.     The  strength  of  the  fortifications  bade 
defiance  to  all  his  efforts :  but  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  the  provisions 
of  the  garrison  were  consumed :  and  Matilda  was  a  third  time  reduced 
to  the  risk  of  a  clandestine  and  precipitate  flight.    It  was  a  severe 
frost,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.     Attended  by  three  ^ 
.  knights,  clothed  in  white,  she  issued  at  a  very  early  hour  from  a  portal :  " 
:  tiie  nearest  sentinel,  who  had  been  previoiisly  bribed,  conducted  her 
in  silence  between  the  posts  of  the  enemy :  the  ice  bore  her  across  the 
Thames ;  she  reached  Abingdon  on  foot,  and  thence  rode  with  expe- 
dition to  Wallingford.  This,  the  most  extraordinary  of  her  adventures, 
was  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  her  enemies :  by  herTriends  it  was 
deemed  a  convincing  proof  that  she  was  under  the  special  guard  of  the 
deity.'*    (Vol.  ii.  p.  26,  27.) 

In  describing  the  downfal  of  Richard  II,  Hume  says  simply, 
"  that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  by  treachery  and  false  oaths, 
made  himself  master  of  the  King's  person,  and  carried  him  to  ^ 
his  enemy  at  Flintcastle."    This  event,  which  led  to  the  alter- 
ation of  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  to  the  wars  be- 
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tween  the  two  roses^  is  made  n^ich  oiQJie  interestu^g  by  laor 
.gfdrd's  mode  of  dealing  with  it. 

*^  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  iostaDtly  difpetcfaed  at  the  liead 
^  four  hundred  men  at  aroM  and  a  thousand  arcliert,  with  «nttrii«ti«ii8 
BOt  to  display  his  force,  lest  the  king  should  put  to  sea,  but  by  ar^ul 
q>eeches  and  promises  to  draw  him  out  of  the  fortress,  and  then  make 
him  prisoner.  The  earl  took  possession  in  his  journey  of  the  castles  of 
Plint,  and  Rhuddlan  :  and  a  few  miles  beyond  the  latter,  placing  h» 
men  in  concealment  under  a  rock,  rode  forwards  with  only  five  attend- 
ants to  Conway.  He  was  readily  admitted :  and  to  the  king's  anxious 
inquiries  about  his  brothers, replied,  that  he  had  left  them  well  at 
Chester,  and  had  brought  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Exeter.  In  it  that 
nobleman  «aid,  or  rather  was  made  to  say,  that  fkll  credit  might  be 
given  to  the  offers  of  the  bearer.  These  offers  were :  that  Richard  should 
promise  to  govern  and  judge  his  people  by  law :  that  the  dukes  of  Exeter 
and  Surrey,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  should 
fiubmit  to  a  trial  in  parliament,  on  the  charge  of  having  advised  the 
assassination  of  Gloucester:  that  Henry  shoujd  be  noade  grand  justi- 
ciary of  the  kingdom,  as  his  ancestors  had  been. for  one  hundred  years : 
and  that,  on  the  concession  of  these  terms,  the  duke  should  come  to 
Flint,  ask  the  king's  pardon  on  his  knees,  and  accompany  or  follow  him 
to  London.  Kichard  consulted  his  friends  apart.  He  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  articles :  but  bade  ihem  secretly  be  assured,  that 
no  consideration  should  induce  him  to  abandon  them  on  their  trial ; 
and  that  he  would  grasp  the  first  opportunity  of  being  revenged  on,  bis 
and  their  enemies.  The  bishop  proposed  that  North^berland  siunid 
be  sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  conditions.  Mass*  wfis>aDcerdii^ly 
p^formed :  the  earl  took  his  gath  on  the  host ;  and  ^  like  Judas^'  ua^ 
a  writer  who  was  present,  <  perjured  himself  on  the  body  of  our  Lord/ 

^*  As  Northumberland  departed  to  make  arraogeroeats  fof  the  in- 
terview at  Flint,  the  king  said  to  him :  ^  I  rely,  my  lord,  on  ycnir  faith. 
Remember  vour  oath,  and  the  God  who  heard  it*'  Alker  dinn^  \te^ 
folk>wed  with  his  firiends  and  their  servants  to  the  number  of  twen^ 
.two.  They  came  to  a  steep  declivity,  to  the  left  of  which  waa  tbe 
jBea,  and  on  the  right  a  lofty  rock,  overhanging  the  road.  The  king 
mounted,  and  was  descending  on  foot;  when  ht  saddeidy  e»- 
.chiimed,  '  I  am  betrayed.  God  of  paradise,  assist  mei  Dayon^nat 
aee  banners  and  pennons  in  the  valley  ? '  Northumberiaad  wtth  deMn 
odiers  met  them  at  the  moment,  and  affected  to  be  ignor«at  of  die 
^cumstance.  *  Earl  of  Northumberland,'  said  the  kii^,  *  if  I  thought 
yon  capable  of  betraying  me,  it  is  not  too  late  to  return.'-—^  Yoo  oaoBOt 
return,'  the  earl  replied,  seizing  the  king's  bridle  ^  *l  have  profaised 
to  conduct  you  to  the  duke  of  l^ncester.'  By  tins  time  he  was  joined 
by  a  hundred  lances,  and  two  hundred  archers  on  horseback:  and 
Jiiichard^  seeing  it  impos»ble  to  escape,  exclaimed:  ^  May  the -God  on 
whom  you  laid  your  hand,  reward  you  and  your  accomplices  at  the  laft 
day :'  and  then  turning  to  his  fViends,  added:  *  We  are  betrs^ed:  but 
remember  that  our  Lord  was  also  sold,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  t>f 
his  enemies.* 

They  reached  Flint  In  the  evening :  and  the  king,  as  seen  as  he^MS 
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left  with  hk  (Hends,  abandoned  himself  to  the  reflections  which  hia 
melancholy  situation  inspired.  He  frequently  upbraided  himself  with 
his  past  indulgence  to  his  present  opponent:  ^  Fool  that  I  wasP  he 
exclaimed :  *  thrice  did  I  save  the  life  of  this  Henry  of  Lancaster. 
Once  my  dear  uncle  his  father,  on  whom  the  Lord  have  mercy !  would 
have  put  him  to  death  for  his  treason  and  villany.  God  of  paradise  I 
I  rode  ail  night  to  save  him :  and  his  father  delivered' him  to  me»  to  do 
with  him  as  I  pleased.  How  true  is  the  saying,  that  we  have  no  greater 
enemy,  than  the  man  whom  we  have  preserved  from  the  gulowst 
Another  time  he  drew  his  sword  on  ,me,  in  the  chamber  of  the  queen, 
on  whom  God  have  mercy !  He  was  also  the  accomplice  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel :  he  consented  to  my  murder, 
to  that  of  his  father,  and  of  all  my  council.  By  St.  John,  I  forgave 
him  all:  nor  would  I  beheve  his  father,  who  more  than  once  pro* 
nounced  him  deserving  of  death.' 

**  The  unfortunate  king  rose  after  a  sleepless  night,  heard  mass,  and 
ascended  the  tower  to  watch  the  arrival  of  his  opponent.  At  length 
he  saw  the  army,  amounting  to  eighty  thousand  men,  winding  along 
the  beach  till  it  reached  the  castle,  and  surrounded  it  from  sea  to  sea. 
He  shuddered  and  wept :  but  was  aroused  from  his  reflections  by  a 
summons  to  dinner.  The  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  bishop,  and  the  two 
knights  sir  Stephen  Scroop,  and  sir  William  Feriby,  sate  with  him  at 
the  same  table  by  his  order ;  for  since  they  were  all  companions  in 
misfortune,  he  would  allow  no  distinction  among  them.  While  he  wa9 
eating,  unknown  persons  entered  the  hall,  insulting  him  with  sarcasma 
and  threats :  as  soon  as  he  rose,  he  was  summoned  into  the  court  ta 
receive  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Henry  came  forward  in  complete 
armour,  with  the  exception  of  his  helmet.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the 
king,  he  bent  his  knee,  and  advancing  a  few  paces,  repeated  his  obei- 
aance.  *  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,'  said  Richard,  uncovering  himself, 
*  you  are  right  welcome.'—*  pty  lord,'  answered  the  duke,  *  I  am  come 
before  my  time.  But  I  will  shew  you  the  reason.  Your  people  com- 
plain  that  for  the  space  of  twenty,  or  two-and-twenty,  years,  you  have 
ruled  them  rigorously :  but,  if  it  please  God,  I  will  help  you  to  govem 
better.'  The  king  replied :  *  Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleaseth  you,  it 
pleaseth  me  well.'  Henry  then  addressed  himself  successively  to  the 
bishop  and  the  knights,  but  refused  to  notice  the  carl.  The  king's 
homes  were  immediately  ordered:  and  two  lean  and  miserable  animals 
were  brought  out,  on  which  Richard  and  Salisbury  mounted,  and 
amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  shouts  of  triumph  followed  the  duke 
into  Chester."    (Vol.  iii.  p.  265— 268.) 

This  mode  of  presenting  an  interesting  event  to  us  in  all  its 
successive  steps,  seems  to  us  much  more  congenial  to  the  spirit 
of  history  than  the  meagre  hints  of  Mr.  Hume.  From  such  a 
narrative  indeed  we  learn  no  political,  no  philosophical  truth  r 
but  the  imagination  is  awakened  and  gratified ;  we  are  led 
back  into  the  scenes  described,  and  feelings  are  excited  which 
could  never  be  called  forth  except  by  a  full  exposition  of  circum- 
stances.   History,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  nas  been  for  some 
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ia  die  «b0tfaet  trathB  ^riuch  it  ezprmes^  Ite  CHft  is  nti^ 
kg^ier,  md  mndi  more  diftcolt  of  attainmenlr-^to  comiiiQiiKSte 
tliat  eradoaly  slowly  acquired  enhLrgement  of  view,  idiich,  ex- 
cept by  individiials  faroiired  by  nature  beyond  the  common  lot 
is  not  to  be  attained  otherwise  than  by  the  diligent  contempla- 
tion of  a  great  yariety  of  scenes^  characters,  and  transactions. 
History  is  sobservi^it  to  wisdom  and  prudence,  rather  than  to 
science.  She  was  a  muse  in  Greece,  and  we  could  wish  her  to 
remain  so  still :  for  the  drapery  and  graces  c^adirinity  of  Par- 
MMsns  would  be  but  ill  ezduinged  for  the  solemn  garb  and 
aspect  cS  Aristotle  himself.  Ab^mct  truth  is  good ;  bat  there 
is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  propositions— a  truth 
of  sentiment  and  conception,  a  truth  winch  is  to  be  found  in 
Ae  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  particular  transactions,  a 
truth  which  is  too  evanescent  to  be  reduced  into  Ihe  fiDrms  of 
science.  Machiavel  has  written  discourses  on  Livy,  unfolding 
the  lessons  of  political  wisdom  which  that  historian  supplies. 
It  is  Machiarel^  master-piece:  yet  he  who  comprehends  and 
remembers  every  sentence  in  the»e  discourses,  will  have  learned 
but  little  of  what  Livy  should  teach.  Moduayel  dstils  a  rich 
and  precious  wine;  and  by  the  process  he  obtains  a  spirit, 
which,  though  not  without  its  use,  is  very  unlike  the  necter 
from  which  it  has  been  extracted. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Lingard  without  meiitioniBg^ie 
great  quantity  of  curious  and  instructive  matter  contained  in 
nis  notes.  Historical  criticism,  anecdote,  quotation,  succeed 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  most  agreeable  entertainment.  If 
any  object  to  the  form  of  notes,  on  the  ground  that  they  should 
have  been  interwoven  into  the  text,  let  them  remember,  that  in 
that  case  either  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  musthave  been 
destroyed,  or  the  greater  part  of  what  is. contained  in  the  notes 
must  have  been  omitted. 

Mr.  Lingard  promises  to  luring  down  the  history  in  thise 
otiier  volumes  to  the  time  of  the  Horolution.  We  diall  iiKet 
him  a^in  with  pleasure :  for  we  are  sure,  tiiat  we  cannot  turn 
over  his  pages  without  finding  many  new  illustrations  of  ^dmt 
was  known  before,  or  cleair>  correct  statements  of  what  has 
been  hitherto  overlooked,  or  in  part  misrepresented.  We  had 
almost  forgotten  to  subjoin,  that  his  style,  to  the  praise  of  ooT'* 
reetness,  adds  that  of  elegance  and  ease. 
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JkB3D.  XlX^^-^Some  ^dccamU  cf  the  L^fe  qf  Rackael  JFriotksski^ 

,  iMdy  RiisseUj  by  ike  Editor  qf  Madame  du  Dejffxmi's  Letter^ 

fMowedia  a  Series 4^ iMters from  Jaody  Smsell  to  her  Hm^ 

band)  WtUiamLord  BusseU;Jrom  1672  to  1682  ;  together  with 

some  Miscdlaneous  Letters  to  and  from  Lady  Russel^  ^c  Pubr 

Jished  from  the  Original,  in  the  Possession  (f  his  Gracethe  Duke 

>   of  Devonshire.  8vo»  pp.  338.  Longman.    London,  1819. 

jTHE  Letters  of  Lady  Russell  contained  in  this  volume  fell  into 
the  hands  of  her  only  surviving  child,  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, and  have  been  preserved  unpublished  in  the  Cavendish 
fiuottily.*  Those  who  Know, — and  who  does  not  know  ? — ^the 
already  extant  letters  of  that  virtuous  and  magnanimous  lady^ 
yrill  turn  with  no  slight  expectation  to  the  volume  now  first 
aubmitted  to  public  curiosity.  In  some  resi>ects  they  may  be 
disappointed,  for  the  present  work  is  certainly  not  equal  in 
general  interest  to  the  celebrated  collection  which  preceded  it. 
Still  Lady  Russell's  letters,  even  when  least  important,  are  not 
without  tneir  charm ;  they  admit  us  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
a  heart  as  pure  as  thatof  any  human  being  is  ever  likely  to  be 
found ;  while  they  exhibit  a  tenderness  and  conjugal  anection 
qf  the  most  touching  kind.  They  are  unpretendmg,  unstudied 
letters,  narrating  the  domestic  or  political  events  of  the  hour. 
The  reader  will  easily  forgive  a  number  of  trifling,  and  in  them- 
.fi^elires  useless  details,  for  the  pleasure  of  being  admitted  into 
the  recesses  of  such  a  mind  and  such  a  heart  as  that  of  Lady 
Russell. 

To  the  letters  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the  writer,  in  which  all 
the  particulars  which  could  be  collected,  relative  to  her  life, 
f)rom  public  or  private  documents,  and  family  traditions,  are 
condensed  into  an  interesting  narrative.  The  anonymoua 
authoress  and  editor  has  spared  no  pains  to  amass  whatever 
could  be  found  to  illustrate  the  character  arid  history  of  Lad^ 
$juusisel],  and  has  subjoined  to  the  letters  and  memoir,  a  variety 
of  Ji^tices  relative  to  the  persons  and  occurrences  mentioned  in 
flie  text,  which  will  be  found  of  considerable  service  for  under- 
standing the  allusions  to  the  public  and  private  occurrences  of 
the  times. 

.  The  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of  Lady  Russell  are  not 
numerous ;  and  the  author  of  the  narrative  before  us  justly  re- 
marks, that  '^  her  superior  merits  remain  so  much  confined 
within  the  pale  of  private  life,  and  female  duties,  that,  unlike 
mast  heroines,  her  character  deserves  to  be  held  up  yet  more 
'      '      ■'       ■     III  I     II  III         I      ■  ■     I   ■        ^1 1 

Winian  8peBC«r  Cav^diAli,  the  prtMiit  Ditk«  of  DevoBsliirt,  U  grmLi*§rmt 
imn  to  Birtaii  Mdy  JUisnII. 
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460  Lady  Rus$elf$  Letter^. 

for  the  example  than  Ac  admiration  of  her  country-women/ 
We  shall  lightly  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  features  of  this  por- 
trait, which  we  particularly  recommend  to  the  study  of  our  fe- 
male readers,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  exhibition  of  such  a 
model  may  be  considered  peculiarly  seasonable.  Our  '*  virtu- 
ous ''  as  well  as  "  fair  "  countrywomen  will  see  in  Lady  Russell 
an  illustrious,  but  imitablef  specimen  of  what  constitutes  their 
highest  happiness  and  praise,  Privileffed  shall  we  be,  if  we 
can  turn  their  attention  from  topics  which  have  polluted  not 
only  our  political  circles,  but  even  the  retired  sanctuaries  of 
domestic  privacy,  so  as  to  need  a  national  lustrum  to  cleanse  die 
moral  atmosphere, — ^to  the  edifying  contemplation  of  the  holy 
duties,  the  domestic  endearments,  the  saintly  piety,  of  a  Rachael 
Russell. 

Lady  Rachael  Wriothesley  (afterwards  Lady  Russell)  the 
second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1 636,  and  had  the  irreparable  misfortune  to  lose  her 
mother  in  her  infancy. 

The  disturbances  which  began  to  agitate  England  about  the 
same  time,  and  in  which  her  father  was  forced  to  take  a  consi- 
derable part,  deprived  her  of  many  of  those  advantages  of  edu- 
cation which  in  serene,  peaceable  times,  would  doubtless  have 
fallen  to  her  lot.  Lord  Southampton,  at  the  first  period  of  the 
disputes  between  Charles  L  and  his  parliaments,  disapproved 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  was  considered  as  ranking 
among  the  most  popular  of  the  peers.  It  was  not  till  aft^r  he 
had  witnessed  the  perversion  of  justice  in  the  trial  of  Strafford, 
and  the  violence  with  which  the  popular  tide  was  running 
against  all  monarchical  government,  that  he  allowed  himself  to 
become  attached  to  the  court.  During  the  whole  of  the  contest, 
he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  peace  ;  and  endeavoured,  but  in* 
rain,  to  moderate  the  violence  of  both  parties,  with  a  view  to 
gecure  that  object.  He  was  one  of  the  four  faithful  servants 
who  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  pay  the  last  sad  duties[ 
to  the  remains  of  their  royal  master ;  after  whose  execution  he 
retired  with  his  family  to  his  seat  at  Titchfidd,  in  Hampshire, 
where  he  remained  till  the  Restoration,  rejecting  every  over- 
ture of  friendship  from  the  Usurper,  who  was  anxious  to  gaiii 
him  to  his  party. 

Under  such  circumstances.  Lady  Russell  passed  her  youn^r 
days;  but  though  some  of  the  usual  accompKshnlents  of  her 
sex  and  station  might  be  inadecjuately  Supplied,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  cultivation  of  hef  mind  was  neg*^ 
lected ;  and  perhaps,  to  what  would  be  generally  considered  ther 
^advantages  of  her  lot,  we  owe  many  of  those  eminent  vii:tuefif 
which  mi^t  never  have  ripened  except  in  tiie  thad^  of  retsit^ 
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meiaJt,  Bvd  would,  perhaps,  have  wholly  ueiished  in  the  un- 
friendly soil  of  a  court.  We  are  not  sure  tnat  Lady  Russell,  in 
sqissing  an  accomplished  education,  did  not  gain  something  far 
l;MBtter ;  and  as  to  her  defective  orthography  m  the  former  part 
of  her  life,  which  our  authoress  complains  of,  and  imputes  to.  a 
neglected  education,  we  cannot  see  why  this  point  could  not 
have  been  as  well  attended  to  at  Titchfield  as  m  London.  Bad 
as  were  the  times,  we  should  have  thoueht,  that  a  nobleman's  fa* 
mily,  even  in  the  country,  was  not  so  destitute  of  the  resources 
of  education,  as  not  to  be  able  to  find  an  instructor  competent 
to  teach  a  child  to  spell.  The  chaplain,  we  presume,  would 
have  lent  his  assistance,  if  the  governess  was  inadequate  to  the 
task ; — ^a  very  possible  case  in  those  days,  when  orthography 
was  not  a  common  female  attainment  even  amongst  the  best 
educated  ranks. 

Lord  Southampton's  character  was  well  calculated  to  dispose 
the  minds  of  his  children  to  every  thing  noble  and  virtuous,  and 
his  daughter  Rachael  inherited  his  prominent  expellencies.  She 
was  married  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  to  Lord  Vaughan,  the 
alliance  being  settled  by  the  parents,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  without  much  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  par- 
ties. She,  however,  conducted  herself  towards  her  husband  not 
only  with  blameless  propriety,  but  in  such  an  exemplary  man* 
ner  as  to  retain  the  lastmg  attachment  of  all  his  family.  Of 
Lord  Vaughan's  character  and  habits  we  know  nothing,  except 
lyhat  we  may  incidentally  gather  from  a  note  to  Lady  Vaughan, 
in  which  she  is  requested,  evidently  in  raillery,  "  not  hereafter, 
tp  hinder  my  Lord  Vaughan  from  writing  to  me ;  for  I  am  con- 
iftdent,  whatever  excuse  you  make  for  him,  he  hath  a  most 
eager  desire  to  write  this  week,  I  know  his  lordship  so  well, 
that  he  cannot  delay  to  make  returns  of  civility.  If  it  had  been 
his  custom  to  defer  and  put  off  to  the  last  hour,  I  might  beliey«^ 
your  ladyship ;  Jbut  in  this  particular,  I  must  beg  your  ladyship*s 
pardon." 

'  In  the  ^ear  1667,  we  find  Lady  Vaughan  a  widow,  residing' 
yyith  her  sister,  at  their  late  father's  mansion  at  Titchfield.  0£ 
the  commencement  of  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  (afterwards 
Lord)  Russell,  nothing  is  known.  Russell  being  only  a  younger^ 
brother,  and  Lady  Vaughan  a  considerable  heiress,  he  seems  to, 
have  been  backward  at  first  in  interpreting  her  sentiments  in  his 
fevour.  They  soon,  however,  understood  each  other,  and  were 
ipMtrried  in  1669.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  their  happy, 
imion,  they  were  very  little  apart,  so  that  their  letters  to  eacL 
Qther  could  not  have  been  numerous.  Lord  Russell's  are  en- 
^yely  lost;  and  most  of  those  of  Lady  Russell  are  written  at 
d)i|t«y;it  inteirals  from^  each  other.  Their  only^  jnoments  of  sepa- 
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fsooii  sppesir  to  Dsre  uccu  crartn^  I/ira  Rvnc^^  ▼urts  or  Juy 
to  Us  fttoery  'flie  £ari  of  Bearordy  nis  election  for  two  snooes* 
nte  [jariiameiits,  liis  attendance  at  Oxford  during  one  risMrt 
session,  sikI  occasional  absences  in  London,  on  pmfic  or  pti^ 
▼ate  bosinesB.  Lsriy  RnsselPslettendiowhowfaaidtysliemiA 
cren  diese  transient  separations ;  and  tfioogn  written  some  oi 
tiiem  a  dozen  years  alter  their  marriage,  might  pass  for  ^  lore 
letterB.''    We  give  a  digfat  specimen. 

**  IFrom  LoiuLm  to  SiraUom^  16£a  J 

<*Satiirdaj  niglit. 

^  These  are  the  pleasing  HHniients,  in  absence  mj  dearest  blonngy 
ridier  to  read  something  from  joa  or  be  writiog  something  to  700  ; 
yet  I  never  do  it  hot  I  am  touched  with  a  sens3>le  r^ret,  that  I  caB«> 
BSt  poor  out  in  words  what  ny  heart  is  so  big  with,  wfaidi  is  modi 
more  jost  to  your  dear  self  (in  a  passionate  return  of  love  and  giati* 
tnde)  than  I  cm  tdl  joa;  hot  it  is  not  mj  talest ;  andao  I  hope  not 
aiieccM8rysigQificatioaofthetnidi<^it;  ai  kast  not  thoa^  so  by 
you.''    (P.  230.) 

^  Oar  small  ones  are  as  joa  left  them,  I  praise  God;  Miss  writes 
and  lays  the  letters  by,  that  papa  may  admire  them  when  he  comes  : 
it  is  a  moment  more  wished  tor  than  to  be  expressed  by  all  the  ekK 
ooeace  I  am  mistress  of,  yet  you  know  how  much  that  is ;  but  117 
dear  abuser  I  lore  more  than  my  life,  and  am  entirely  his 

(P.  »♦.)  «  R.  RussEix .• 

*<  [From  London  to  Woburn^  August  24,  1680.] 
"  Absent  or  present,  my  dearest  life  is  equally  obliging,  and  erer 
the  earthly  delight  of  my  soul,  it  is  my  great  care  (or  ought  to  be  so) 
so  to  moderate  my  sense  of  happiness  here«  that  when  t^  appointed 
thne  comes  of  ray  leaving  it,  or  its  leaving  me,  I  may  not  be  un- 
wifling  to  forsake  the  one,  or  be  in  some  measure  prepared  and  fit  to 
baar  the  tnd  of  the  other.*"    (P.  233.) 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  scene  of  greater  happiness,  of 
more  truly  indigenous  British  comfort,  than  Ae  retired  domes- 
tic circle  of  Lord  and  Lady  Russell.  Every  blessing  that  the 
tenderest  attachment,  the  most  perfect  confidence,  and  a  com« 
plete  reciprocity  of  heart  and  sentiment,  could  produce,  flowed 
with  a  full  tide  mto  their  cup.  They  combined  all  the  delights 
of  that  modified  selfishness  which  wraps  itself  up  in  undisturbed 
domestic  repose,  with  an  expansion  of  heart,  and  a  commerce 
with  Society,  which  led  them  to  feel  interested  in  the  public 
events  of  the  times,  and  gave  dignity  to  all  their  pursuits.  Lady 
Russell,  while  she  could  descend  to  the  most  trivial  details,  and 
fin  her  letters  with  the  harmless  pratde  of  the  day,  had  a  large 
heart  and  a  capacious  understanding.  She  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  pursuits  of  her  husband,  and  was  of  great  servioe 
to  him  by  her  advice  in  political  affidrs,  of  which  she  possessed 
m  fmj  extensive  knowledge.    Tfce  foUbwteg^  letter  irffl!  slieir 
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Haw  w^l  ehe  ok^^M  cat^to  Bupfdy  kim-witti  public  infonnation 
befell  the  general  dtfihrnon  of  newsptiperftPMidered  SQcIi  ser- 
^ces  unnecessaiyt.  Her  abstiael  4k  tile  proewsdings  in  the 
Hone^  of 'Gomnons>  h  an  excelleitt  €(pecimeR  o#  epistolary  report- 
'ing ;  yet  the  wife  and  mother  appear  throu^ioutthe  letter,  ansrd 
&e  politician  never  forgets  topics  of  far.  more  interest  to  hersdf 
and  her  lord,  than  the  nnest  debate  that  ever  echoed  within  the 
walls  of  Sti  Stephen's  chapcL 

**  IFrom  London  to  Wohum,  12th  Aprils  1677. 
**  I  have  stayed  till  past  eight,  that  I  might  have  as  much  intelli- 
gence as  I  knew  how  to  get.  Spencer  promised  to  be  here  this  even* 
lugf  but  I  find  him  not  in  my  chamber,  where  I  expected  him  at  my 
coming  home  :  foe  I  have  spent  the  afternoon  with  my  sister  Ailing- 
ton,  and  by  all  our  travels  could  not  improve  my  knowledge,  as  I 
extremely  desired  to  do,  thdt  I  might  entertain  your  dear  self  the 
better  by  this  letter;  else  could  have  been  content  to  be  to-morrow 
morning  as  ignorant  as  I  was  this ;  for  all  my  ends  and  designs  in  this 
world  are  to  be  as  useful  and  acceptable  to  my  Mr.  Russell  as  Ican^ 
to  deserve  better,  if  I  could,  that  dear  and  real  kindness  I  faitiifully 
believe  his  goodness  suffers  me  to  enjoy.  My  cousin  Spencer  is  just 
come.  The  inclosed  paper  I  copied  from  one  Lord  Allington  gave 
me  last  night:  it  is  the  King's  message  to  the  House  yesterday.  This 
day  the  debate  held  till  four  o'clock ;  and  the  result  of  it  is,  you  have 
ordered  a  second  address  to  thank  his  Majesty  for  taking  into  consi* 
deration  your  first,  and  to  desire  he  would,  if  he  please,  pursue  what 
in  that  they  desired;  and  that  they  mi^cht  not  be  wanting,  they  have 
added  a  clause  (if  the  King  accepts  of  it)  to  the  money  bill,  that  gives 
him  credit  to  use  two  hundred  thousand  of  that  money  towards  new 
alliances;  promising,  if  he  do  see  cause  to  lay  it  out,  to  replace  it  him 
again.  This,  as  Sir  Hugh  Cholmondeley  says,  is  not  pleasing  at 
court :  expectations  were  much  higher.  The  Lords  have  not  agreed 
with  the  Commons:  they  desire  to  have  it  put  in  the  bill,  they  should 
receive  an  account  as  well  as  the  Commons.  The  House  was  in  a 
way  of  agreeinfif,  and  the  Speaker  pressed  it ;  till,  after  three  hours* 
debate,  he  told  them  suddenly  he  had  mistook  the  thing,  that  he 
ka&w  the  House  nice  upon  mfoney  matters,  and  the  Lords  had  onky 
n  negative  in  money  concerns ;  and  this  seemed  an  affirmative,  so  put 
it  to  the  question ;.  but  could  not  divide  the  house,  though  if  they 
Imd,  the  ayes  would  have  carried  it,  it  is  believed.  To-morrow,  at 
two,  is  a  conference  with  the  Lords.  The  Queen  is  so  ill  she  could 
not  perform  the  Mautaday  this  day,  but  the  Lady  Fingale  did  it.  The 
Lady  Arlington's  brothers  are  neither  of  them  killed.  The  Lady 
Mohun  has  a  son ;  he  is  ill ;  every  thing  else  as  you  left  it.  Your 
girls  very  well.  Allss  Rachel  has  prattled  a  long  story ;  but  Watkins 
calls  for  ray  letter,  so  Imustomtt  it.  Shesaysj  papa  has  sent  fbr 
her  to  Wobee^  [  Wobum']  atid  then  she  gallops  aad  says  she  has  bee* 
there,  anda^reatdeid  more;  bfrtbotltd  oysters  catl|  so  mystery 
mmitet^    Slic^wikl^seiidiio^dvMar^'Slie^viMMiiveia  it.   IpresentyiMi 
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Bot  H  was  not  till  the  cloging  scene  of  Lord  Rttssell's  Ufe, 
that  the  character,  the  talents,  and  the  strong  aiSections  of  this 
eminent  womun,  shone  out  in  their  full  lustre.  How  well  her 
mind  was  fortified  by  far  higher  than  mere  philosophic  jurin* 
ciples,  to  sustain  every  reverse  of  fortune,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  passage,  written  ten  years  before  that  tragical 
event. 

«  [From  London  to  Stration,  September  23,  1672.] 
*<  If  I  were  more  fortunate  in  my  expression,  I  could  do  myself  more 
right  when  I  would  own  to  my  dearest  Mr.  Russell  what  real  and 
perfect  happiness  I  enjoy,  from  that  kindness  he  allows  me  every  day 
to  receive  new  marks  of,  such  as,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  I  have  of 
my  own  wants,  will  not  suffer  me  to  mistrust  I  want  his  love,  though 
I  do  merit,  to  so  desirable  a  blessing;  but,  my  best  life,  you  that 
know  so  well  how  to  love  and  to  oblige,  make  my  felicity  entire,  by 
believing  my  heart  possessed  with  all  the  gratitude,  honour,  and  pas- 
sionate afiection  to  your  person,  any  creature  is  capable  of,  or  can 
be  obliged  to ;  and  this  granted,  what  have  I  to  ask  but  a  continu- 
ance (if  God  see  fit)  of  these  present  enjoyments?  if  not,  a  submis- 
sion,' without  murmur,  to  his  most  wise  dispensations  and  unerring 
providence ;  having  a  thankful  heart  for  the  years  I  have  been  so  per- 
iectly  contented  in :  he  knows  best  when  we  have  had  enough  here ; 
what  I  most  earnestly  beg  from  his  mercy  is,  that  we  both  live  so  as, 
which  ever  goes  first,  the  other  may  not  sorrow  as  for  one  of  whom 
Xhey  have  no  hope.  Then  let  us  cheerfully  expect  to  be  together  to 
a  good  old  age ;  if  not,  let  us  not  doubt  but  he  will  support  us  under 
what  trial  he  will  inflict  upon  them.  These  are  necessary  meditation^ 
sometimes,  that  we  may  not  be  surprised  above  our  strength  by  a 
sudden  accident,  being  unprepared.     Excuse  me,  if  I  dwell  too  long 

,  upon  it ;  it  is  from  my  opinion  that  if  we  can  be  prepared  for  all  con- 
ditions, we  can  with  the  greater  tranquillity  enjoy  the  present,  which 
I  hope  will  be  long ;  though  when  we  change,  it  will  be  for  the  bet- 

.  ter,  I  trust,  through  the  merits  of  Christ.  Let  us  daily  pray  it  may 
be  go,  and  then  admit  of  no  fears."  (P.  168,  169.) 

Lady  Russell's  whole  conduct  during  her  husband's  confine- 
ment and  trial,  is  above  all  praise,  especially  her  conscien- 
tious adherence  to  her  principles,  and  her  inflexible  determina* 
tion  not  to  urge  him  to  any  unworthy  concessions  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  his  life.  We  pass  over  the  melancholy  story  of 
her  vain  efforts  to  save  him  ;  of  her  conduct  at  his  trial,  wnen 
*' a  thrill  of  anguish  ran  through  the  court"  as  she  presented 
herself  to  take  notes  as  his  servant,  the  benefit  of  counsel  being  , 
denied  him ;  and  her  more  than  heroic — ^her  Christian  fortitude 
and  submission  in  their  parting  interviews.  In  these  scenes, 
her  hitherto  quiet,  domestic  spirit,  rose  to  a  pitch  of  elevation 
which  has  never  been  surpassed.  We  have  no  record  from  her^ 
•elf  of  her  feelings  on  these  distressing  occasions ;  she  bad  other 
employmenttiian  to  write  saitinental  lettera.  Vwom  tbt^moiwetttt'^ 
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ef  her  husband's  anrest,  she  was  a  -ccimplete  woman  of  business ; 
dsLe  suppressed  every  feeling  which  womd  have  interfered  with  her 
exertions  in  his  behalf;  and  even  in  court,  never  once  disturbed 
the  awful  solemnity  of  the  scene,  by  a  single  expression  of  her^ 
heart-rending  griei;  Lord  Russell's  unbounded  sense  of  grati- 
tude foi*  her  conduct  is  well  known ;  and  the  lan^age  of  admi- 
ration in  which  he  spoke  of  her  in  his  last  hours,  is  her  highest^ 
as  no  doubt  it  was  her  most  consoling,  panegyric.  We  do  not 
dilate  upon  these  topics,  because  they  are  found  in  the  ordinary 
narratives  of  these  illustrious  persons. 

It  is  deeply  aSecting  to  follow  the  afflicted  survivor  to  her 
melancholy  nome,  where  she  had  not  a  single  inmate  capable  of 
sustaining  her  spirits,  tad  where  her  mind,  supported  nithertp 
hy  hopes,  and  even  by  fears,  was  now  left  to  the  unmiti^ted 
anguish  of  her  bereavement.  Her  children  were  almost  inmnts; 
her  favourite  sister  w€ts  no  more ;  and  public  pity,  or  public 
praise^  could  as  yet  be  nothing  to  her.  fiut  her  love  for  her  fa- 
mily, and  her  habitual  acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  supported  her  in  this  trying  moment ;  besides 
which,  she  says  in  one  of  her  published  letters,  "There  was 
something  so  glorious  in  the  object  of  my  greatest  sorrow,  that 
I  believe,  that  m  some  degree  kept  me  from  being  overwhelmed.'* 
iThe  earliest  account  which  we  have  of  the  state  of  her  mind,  is 
found  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  two  months  after 
the  fatal  event.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  touching  pas- 
sages in  hers  or  any  other  writings. 

"  *  You,  that  knew  us  both,  and  how  we  lived,  must  allow 
I  have  jiist  cause  ta  bewail  my  loss.  I  know  it  is  common  to  others  ' 
to  lose  a  friend;  but  to  have  lived  with  such  a  one,  it  maybe  ques- 
tioned how  few  can  glory  in  the  like  happiness,  so,  consequently,  la- 
ment the  like  loss.  Who  can  but  shrink  from  such  a  blow !  *  * 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Lord,  let  me  understand  the  reason  of 
these  dark  and  wounding  providences,  that  I  sink  not  under  the  dis- 
couragement of  my  own  though  tsl  I  know  I  have  deserved  my  punish* 
m^t,  and  will  be  silent  under  it;  but  yet  secretly  my  he^rt  mourns, 
too  sadly,  I  fear,  and  cannot  be  comforted,  because  I  have  not  the 
dear  companion  and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  want  hin^ 
to  talk  with,  to  walk  with,  to  eat,  and  sleep  with.  All  these  things 
are  irksome  to  me.  The  day  unwelcome,  and  the  night  so  too;  all 
company  and  meals  I  would  avoid,  if  it  might  be :  yet  all  this  is,  that 
I  enjoy  not  the  world  in  my  own  way;  and  this  sure  hinders  my  com- 
ibrt.  When  I  see  my  children  before  me,  I  remember  the  pleasure  * 
he  took  in  them:  this  makes  my  heart  shrink.  Can  I  regret  hit 
quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a  greater }  Oh !  If  I  did  but  tjteadfast^ 
believe,  I  could  not  be  defected;  for  I  wHl  not  injure  myself  to  m^ 
I.olfer  my  mittd  any  injferior  Qousiriatioa  to  st^pply  this  loss.  No ;  I 
mfM  J«4)iiugiy  %w^%k^  t||is  w^Mt  tb^  vexatibm»  troublesome, irorl^ 
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Ift  wHiohl  liav«  m> otb^r  bMifXMi,  tatto rid  my  i«ul  of  sin,  mcwm 
hf  fiitth  and  4i  good  oanowiMre  mj  efecmol  intorestf^  wkh  {Mttenoe 
jmdiooiirage  bear  any  emiDeiit  oatsfortiMie,  aod  ever  hmafter  be  abovie 
%hp  sfliUes  and  frowns  of  fortune/  "    (P.  46, 47.) 

The  grief  of  Lady  lUisseU  did  not  prevent  her  devtotine^  a  dU*- 
bgent  attention  to  the  important  Goncems  which  ^vohrea  upm 
hor  in  consequonoe  <!>f  her  husbasd^s  death.  ^cai*i3eW  were  hia 
ashes  coW,  before  she  wfta  obKged  to  rouse  herseK  from  her 
despondency,  in  order  to  defend  hismemory,  which  she  did  in 
a  letter  to  the  king,  inserted  among  her  published  letters.  Tht 
pecuniary  interests  of  her  children  also  demanded  much  dili- 
gence and  prudent  conduct  on  her  part>  in  order  to  secure  theit 
Kither's  forfeited  estates  for  their  use.  She  also  undertook  the 
entire  education  of  her  daughters^  a  resolution  M^ioh  Bishofi 
Burnet  highly  encouraged  :  "  For,"  «aid  he,  '*  as  it  is  the  greatest 
part  of  your  duty,  so  it  will  be  a  noble  aitertainment  to  yov^ 
tmd  the  best  diversion  and  cure  of  a  wounded  spirit."  In  addi^ 
tion  to  all  which,  a  variety  of  family  troubles  pressed  hant 

Son  he*,  and  made  her  feel,  as  she  herself  expresses  it  in  owe 
her  letters,  *'  the  Mseness  of  her  imagination,  that  she  baid 
nothing  left— nothing  to  lose,  the  deprivation  of  whidi^ouldte 
matter  of  much  anguish."  But  still,  one^  subject  was  ever  up^ 
permofift  in  her  Ihou^ts.  Nothing  could  divert  her  attention 
trom  it.  Every  scene,  every  occupation,  was  connected  in  het 
mind  with  the  object  of  her  sorrows^  **  I  am  going,"  she  re* 
marks  on  one  occasion,  in  her  published  letters,  "to  that  now 
desolate  place  Stratton,  where  I  must  expect  new  -umazmg 
{she  habitually  uses  that  word  amazement,,  to  express  her 
^  ^ef)  reflections,  it  bein^  a  place  where  I  have  lived  in 
sweet  and  full  content,  considered  the  condition  of  others,  and 
Aought  none  deserved  my  envy.  But  I  must,  pass  no  move 
\MicA^ays  on  earth?  However,. p&we^  are  indeed  nothing;  for 
where  can  I  dwell  that  his  figure  is  not  present  to  me  ?  " 

The  calamities  of  the  nation,  and  Ihe  inroads  of  »rbi* 
ttarypower^  were  another  constant  source  of  distress  to  her 
mind ;  for  lady  Russell,  in  addition  to  the  public  spirit  vrhich 
she  had  early  acquired  from  her  father  and  family,  had  become 
so  interested  by  the  copduct  and  the  fate  of  her  husband  in 
all  that  concerned  her  country,  that  she  could  not  witness  the 
unprincipled  measures  of  Charles,,  and  the  tyranny  and  popery 
of  James,  without  a  pang  which  sometimes  made,  heralmon^ 
Mtn^^atulate  herself  that  her  heio^edlord  IkmI  foundatraib- 
quil  h«ven>  fcom  the  storam^  that  contin^md  to  nutate  the 
na«i(Hi.  indeed,  as  she  hers«if  €d)senied>  had  laord'  Ruffiett 
Kved;  heiwovild^pvobafclyt  Mtv«  been  led  to  oo^^ 
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"ftr  as  to  give  fte  court  a  pretext  for  his  destruction,  even  if  h» 
were  not  an  actual  partizan.  Under  all  these  circumstance^ 
it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  no  person  witnessed  with 
greater  satisfaction  than  Lady  Russell  the  auspicious  change 
which  took  ^lace  at  the  Revolution.  At  the  first  rumours  o£ 
ihe  probability  of  that  events  and  before  it  was  safe  to  speak 
openly  on  the  subject^  we  find  in  her  letters  a  breathless  ea&* 
pectation  and  eager  curosity  to  know  the  parttoularsof  what 
was  passing.  What  a  triumph  for  her  was  that  great  ni^ionai 
era !  If  any  tiling  could  have  soothed  her  wounded  spirit,  it 
would  have  been  the  national  eulogies  which  now  began  to 
fclusler  around  the  bier  of  her  departed  lord.  The  Earls  of 
Bedford  and  Devonshire  were  immediately  created  Dukes^ 
and  in  the  preamble  of  the  patent  of  the  former  the  King  says, 
speaking .01  Lord  Russell,  *'  We  think  it  not  sufficient  thatnis 
conduct  and  virtues  should  be  transmitted  to  all  future  gener* 
lations  upon  the  credit  of  public  annals,  but  will  ha^e  them  in- 
serted in  these  omr  royal  letters  patent,  as  a  monument  cons^ 
dvated  t^  tihe  most  acomplished  and  consvtmmate  virtue  in  ib» 
said  family,  &c  Now  then  to  comfort  cme  of  the  best  fath^fi 
for  so  unspeakable  a  loss,  to  solemnize  the  memory  of  that 
most  excellent  son,  and  to  excite  the  emulation  of  a  worthy 
grandchild,  bom  to  so  great  hopes,  that  he  may  tread  in  the 
steps  of  his  truly  great  father,  &c/' 

But  all  these  honours,  added  to  the  lenient  influence  of 
deven  years,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  she  herself  was 
held,  bein^  conmiked  by  the  greatest  men  in  the  nation  on 
the  most  important  measures,  could  not  solace  the  afflicted 
heart  of  Lady  Russell.  We  find  her  oon^antly  reverting*  to  the  -^ 
same  mdancholy  theme,  and  picturing  to  herself  the  joy  that 
would  have  been  felt  by  her  lost  lord,  nad  he  lived  to  witness 
Aat  national  triumph,  and  the  honourable  share  which  he 
would  have  taken  in  effecting  it.  Indeed,  even  to  her  extreme 
old  age  (for  she  lived  to  see  eighty-six  years)  the  same  string 
continued  to  vibrate.  The  editress  of  the  work  before  us  has 
transcribed  from  the  Devonsliire  MSS.  a  paper  written  a  very 
short  time  before  Lady  Russell's  death,  which  still  reverts  U> 
her  losSi  as  if  it  were  but  a  thing  of  yesterday.  The  manui^ 
script  is  but  a  fragment;  a  mere  rough  draft,  full  of  arasures^ 
D^tttitions^  and  (^mssions,  and  written  with  the  tnembling 
kimd  of  old  age,  so  as  scarcely  to  be^  legible;  but  it  presents 
such  ft  liveljr  pictfure'of  (Christian  humility  and  penitence^  dutt 
we  cannotwithfac^  it  from  our  readers.  Who  shsil  dire  to 
Perish  a  proud  fteling  of  His  own  merits,  when  the  saintfy 
K&ehel  'Russell  en^loys  such^  language  as  the  foltewing  ?  . 
>^  ^Ytaaty  ^eiiVet  to  me,  I  feari  O  Lor4}  4n  all  )  say,  iosll  FA* 
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In  all  I  suffisr,  proud,  not  enduring  to  slights  or  neglects,  solij^  to 
enry  the  good  parts  of  others,  even  as  to  worldly  gilu.  Failing  in  my. 
dutj  to  my  superiors ;  apt  to  be  soon  angry  with,  and  without  cause; 
too  often ;  and  by  it  may  have  grieved  those  that  desired  to  please  me, 
<nr  provoked  others  to  sin  by  my  rash  anger.  Not  ready  to  own  any  ad- 
Ytintage  I  may  have  received  by  good  advice  or  example.  Not  welt 
satisfied  if  I  have  not  all  the  respect  I  expected,  even  from  my  supe- 
riors. Such  has  been  the  pride  of  my  naught  heart,  I  fear,  and  alsa 
B^ect  in  my  performances  due  to  my  superiors,  children,  friends,  or 
jervants — I  neartily  lament  my  sin,  but,  alas !  in  my  most  dear  hus- 
band's troubles,  seeking  help  from  man,  but  finding  none.  His  life 
was  taken  away,  and  so  sorely  was  my  spirit  wound^,  even  without 
prospect  of  future  comfort  or  consolation — the  more  faulty  in  me, 
having  three  dear  children  to  perform  my  duty  to,  with  thankfulnesa 
for  such  a  blessing  left  me  under  so  heavy  a  dispensation  as  I  felt  the 
loss  of  him  to  be.  But,  alas !  how  feeble  did  I  find  myself  both  then,  and 
ulso  poorly  prepared  to  bear  the  loss  of  my  dear  child  and  only  son, 
in  1711, 

**  If  I  carry  my  sorrow  to  the  grave,  O  Lord,  in  much  mercy  let 
It  not  be  imputed  as  sin  in  me !  His  death  was  a  piercing  sorrow  to 
me,  yet  thou  hast  supported  me.  Lord  i  even  in  a  very  old  age,  and 
freer  from  bodily  pains  and  sickness  than  most  feel — I  desire  thadk- 
fully  to  recollect. 

'*  Alas!  from  my  childhood  I  can  recollect  a  backwardness  to  pray, 
and  coldness  when  I  did,  and  ready  to  take  or  see  cause  to  be  absent 
at  the  public  ones.  Even  after  a  sharp  sickness  and  danger  at  Chel- 
aea*  spending  my  time  childishly,  if  not  idly  ;  and  if  I  had  read  a 
few  lines  in  a  pious  book,  contented  I  had  done  well.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  ready  to  give  ear  to  reports,  and  possibly  malicious  ones,' 
-and  telling  my  mother-in-law,  to  please  her.  At  seventeen  years  of 
age  was  married;  continued  too  often  being  absent  at  the  public 
prayers,  taking  very  slight  causes  to  be  so,  liking  too  well  the  es- 
teemed diversions  of  the  town,  as  the  Park,  visiting,  plays,  &cw  tri- 
fling away  my  precious  time.  At  our  return  to  London,  I  can  recol- 
lect that  I  would  choose  upon  a  Sunday  to  go  to  church,  at  Lord  B.'s, 
^bere  the  sermon  would  be  short,  a  great  dinner,  and  after,  worldly, 
talk ;  when  at  my  father's,  the  sermon  longer,  and  discourse  more  edi- 
fying. And  too  much  after  the  same  way,  I  much  fear,  at  my  several 
returns  to  Wales  and  England.  In  the  year  I660,  was  brought  to 
bed  of  my  first  child ;  with  him  too  indulging  I  fear  to  get  strength 
soon,  and  spend  my  time  as  before,  much  with '  my  loved  sisters ;  I 
doubt  not  heedful,  or  not  enough  so,  my  servants  went  to  church,  if 
I  did,  or  did  not  go  myself. 

**  Some  time  iSler  in  London,  and  then  with  my  father's  wife  at 
Tunbridge,  and  after  with  her  at  Bath,  gave  too  much  of  my  time  to 
carelessly  indulging  in  idleness.  At  BaUi  too  irell  contented  to  foHow* 
the  common  way  of  passing  the  time  in  diversion,  and  thinking,  but  ^ 
little  what  was  serious :  considering  more  health  of  body  than  that  oC 
ihy  soul.  Forgive  my  heaviness  and  sloth  in  spiritusus,  for  Qhruil/ 
Jesus*  sake. 
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**  After  this,  I  mu8t  still  accuse  myself  that  sometimes  in  Wales,  and 
other  times,  in  England,  my  care  in  good  has  not  suited  to  my  duty, 
not  with  the  active  and  devout  heart  and  mind  I  should  in  the  evening' 
havenraised  thee,  my  Xiod,  for  the  mercies  of  the  past  day,  and.  recoU, 
lected  my  evil  doings,  or  omissions  of  doing  good  ip  my  power.  Not. 
in  the  morning  carefully  fixing  my  will  and  purpose  to  pass  the  dayt 
pleasing  in  thy  sight,  and  giving  good  example  to  man,  particularly^ 
such  as  under  my  care ;  more  especially  af^r  my  second  marriage,. 
fbi:getting  by  whose  blessing  I  was  so  happy,  consuming  too  much 
time  with  him.   [The  end  toanting.'] ''     (P.  148—151.) 

Our  readers^  we  are  sure,  will  give  us  full  credit  for  not 
wishing  to  encourage  the  loquacious  and  not  very  useful  race 
of  female  politicians.  It  is  tne  privilege,  and  not  the  hard  fate^ 
as  some  would  insinuate,  of  women  to  be  exempted  from  the 
toils  and  dissensions  of  public  life;  and  we  should  enumerate 
it  not  among  their  **  rights'*  but  their  '*  wrongs"  to  be  called 
upon  to  mix  in  the  political  perils  which  environ  their  less  for- 
initiate  lords.  Their  true  happiness  lies  where  their  duty  lies,  ia 
the  quiet,  unostentatious  employment  of  their  sex  and  station^ 
and  the  enjoyments  which  a  merciful  Creator  has  so  eminently 
fitted  them  to  partake  and  to  bestow.  To  see  them  in  their 
highest  dignity^  is  to  witness  them  enjoying —*not  fame— nor 
the  giddy  vanities  of  a  restless  and  dissipated  life,  but— 

**  Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 

*'  Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life, 

''  Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven.*' 

If  they  would  picture  to  themselves  their  sex  deformed^ 
desecrated,  degraded,  let  them  imagine  a  "  Femde  Reformer,'^ 
breathing  out  Uireatenings  and  slaughters,  and  exchanging  alt 
that  is  spft  and  feminine  for  what  in  meit  is  sufficiently  hate-^ 
ful,  but  in  women  is  revolting  and  terrific.  Who  was  it  but 
their  and  our  great  enemy  that  first  dared  to  drag  their  retired' 
virtues  into  Uie  baleful  glare  of  j^blic  day,  and  to  inoculate' 
them- with  the  plague  of  politics  ?  What  autnority  is  so  great  as' 
that  which  teaches  that  a  woman's  politics  are  oest  displayed 
in  soothing  those  of  her  husband  where  they  tend  to  rancour 
or  exaggeration,  and  m  teaching  her  children,  without  questioor 
or  compromise,  to  fear  Grod,  to  honour  the  king,  to  love  their 
country,  to  keep  the  laws,  and  to  ^^  meddle  not  with  them  that) 
are  given  to  change.'' 

And  such  were  .the  principles^  aad  such  was  the  conduct,  of 
Lady  Russell.  It  is  true  her  personal  misfortunes,  the  injtiriet' 
inflicted  upon  her  fieuuily  by  the  House  of  Stuart,  the  avowed^ 
arbitrary  smd  semi-popish  doctrines  of  the  King  and  his  court, 
and  the  numerous  attacks  upon  the  rights  and  liberties 
o{  the  people,  all  tended  to  confirm  die  Whig  principles  ia 
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lAicfa  slM'had  batti  edudrtod,  end  which  fooBAdr  tl^  politkftl 
cieed  of  her  reveied  lord ;  but  h^r  Whigism- never  d^penenitod 
iato  tho»e  noxicms  opimona  which  have  of  late  years  in  smssf 
iiifltanoes  taken  that  much  abused  name.  No  woman  heMc 
knew  or  better  practised  her  duty  to  God  and  her  jpnnce^  w 
instilled  into  her  children  wiser  or  holier  maxims  or  duty  and 
obedience  to  civil  authority.  Though  living  in  an  age  wM^ 
made  every  person  more  or  less  a  politician^  though  movin]^ 
in  an  eminent  political  circle,  ana  enjoying  die  friendship 
and  sharing  the  secrets  of  political  men,  we  never  find  her, 
like  some  of  her  female  contemporaries/ bodi  in  the  British 
imd  the  French  court,  intriguing  for  benelf  or  others,  or 
intruding  into  the  masculine  departments  of  pui^e  affkirs. 
She  indeed  employed  her  discriminating  obseiration  and 
judgment  on  &e  scene  which  was  passing  around  her,  jusUy 
tiiimdng  that  a  woman,  especially  in  an  elevated  sph^pe  of  We, 
and  who  was  to  form  the  minds  of  in&nt  senators  wbA  stetes** 
men,  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  maoA  principles  and  duties 
ef  the  civil  economy  under  which  she  is  placed,  and  in  whi<$h 
she  has,  though  not  an  ostentatious,  yet  a  very  imp<»tant  pno^ 
to  perfonn.  Sut  we  never  find  her  forgetting  the  happy  restrict 
ikms  belonging  to  her  sex ;  never  inflaming  political  oiscortk ; 
and  what  peraaps  wee  the  highest  effort  of  Christian  for- 
bearance, never  inevlcating  in  wt  diikhren  a  spini  of  revenge 
for  their  fielder's  wrongs.  She  lived  on  terms  of  confidence 
and  amity  with  good  men  of  various  partio;  and  while  a 
Tittotson  and  a  Burnet  were  carrying  their  ven^cation  of  her  to 
lis  utmost  .allowable  bounds,  conaniltmg  her  in  their  diffieulttei^ 
imd  bowing  to  her  advice,  ^  lived  and  died  scaiceljr  less  se^ 
neded  ai^  beloved  by  some  of  the  stonnohest  non«jttiorS'OC 
^0e  age* 

We  are  not 'either  vradicatiiig  ox  oensuriiu^  \he>political  iprnt^ 
^les  of  Lady  Russell;  they  were  thoaeof  her  hnsfaaad  JoeK 
lowed  donrai  by,  but  never  nieiged  into,  [feauntneaoftneM.  Itt 
rdi^ion»  which  in  those  days  was  iirtimately  combined  wiiii 
pohtiee,  she  was  a  church^woman;  but  vras  aaxioiK  for  lenient 
meai^ires  towards  Dissenteia,  and  on  many.oocaaions  irtood  in 
the  gw  between  the  fiery  partizans  on  either  side«  She  says  hn- 
one  orher  letters  in  the  poresent  volume,  that  '^samgtiiatwe.aie' 
not  of  th^  mind  who  would  lay  pains  and  penalties  up<»L  peo^ 
nle  for  not  cofliiuming  to  its  wondiip,  we  are,  aaanudi  as  any, 
Ieht  eoppoiting^ie  C^Mroh  of  Knghmd,  and  encourajgin^  ooBir* 
onmion  in  iir  She  aa^s  abo  taker  oM friendBr.  SitEwiUiain^ 
in  one  af  bar  puUiiidiadletten»  ^*  lapfiroirewih  yontkedaindi. 
of  Sndand.;  ^the  best  dmroh  wA  the  ibestoBarwes  a«e  in  it 
iqKtt&efMeof.tbeaflrtkiiii^weknow^^    tBut^  Sii^  ItshaK- 
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cavei  tois  iKhmadiemte  as  iiiot.  to  be  is^paii^nt  and  ,fMM»ftioiiat^ 
against  aU  SMoh  asoamiot  think  so  too;  Ixut;  of  sucE  ^.tampeK 
Bikto  be  able  to  coiwerse  peaceably  witbsuch.as.  may  haii;^ 
ireedom  in  my  family,  though  not  of  it,  without  giving  onence;, 
ajdd  Itake  this  to  be  the  best  way  of  gaining  good  peqple  to 
<mr  opiaioBffi." 

Dir.  Fitzwilliam,  to  whom  these  remarks  were  addressei],  had 
b^en  her  father's  chs^piain,  and  entertained  a  devoted  attach* 
ment  to  Lady  Russell,  whom  he  had  known  from  her  infancy^ 
His  letters  and  advice  were  of  considerable  service  in  consoling 
ber  mind  after  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  «he  cherished! 
tbfough  life  the  greatest  regard  and  veneration  for  bimi,  even 
iii  his  consqientious  scruples  against  taking  the  oaths  at  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  obliged  to  vaxsate  all  lus  preferments.  In  one  of  hex 
letters  to  this  highly  respectable,  though  non-juring,  divine^g^ 
she  says,  '*  I  am  very  sorry  the  case  sta^uls  with  you  as.it  does 
iiii?eference  to  the  oath>  and  still  wonder  (unless  I  could  find 
kings  o£  divine  right)  why  it  does.  And  all  this  in  the  acoeptaii- 
tion  of  a  word  which  I  never  heard  two  persons  declare  thi^ 
meaning  of,  but  they  differed  in  the  sense  of  it/' 

We  shall  not  undertake  aidefinition  of  this  litigated  phras^ 
because  it  is  but  of  secondary  consequence  what  words  men 
u^e  to  express  their  duties,  if  the  duties  themselves  be  riditly 
understood  and  performed^  We  believe,  however,  wiuiout 
beioj^ advocates  forcorbitrary'power,  orthe.moral  uoopeccabilit^ 
of  kings,  that  the  doctrine  of  diving  right,  and  even  passive 
obedience,. may  admit.of  a  very* sober,  scriptural,  and  we  wiU 
add  amsiituiiaml  maaning«  We  certainly  should  not  select 
aneh  expressions  in  order  to  inculcate  our  ideas  of  the  natum 
of  civil  obedience ;  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  ^^ 
«uiK2eptible  ef  very  different  significations,  <  and  would  probably 
be  identified  in  >the  minds  <Hanoat, persons  with  ideas  of  a 
oajhure  hostile.  tQ  .the  freedom,  of  the  JHiljeot  aipid  the  responsir 
bility  ofgoveimmepot.  J^i^aurely  ther«  iS'Uo  man  who  acknowr 
ledges  the  sac^d  Scriptui^e^^as  hiS;  guide,  bat  rwill  allow  that  th^ 
obedience  of  tbe^subjeetrests  on farhis^^grounds  thanitis.a^ 
p«ey|ent  fctshionable  to  assign,  and  wel>elievie  that  miusy  of  the 
zai«Nchie&  of  thu^^ -awfully  eventful  times  arise  from  th^  lax 
lotions  which»are  pr^^ent  onniattersiof  this  nature. 

The  ,plain  faeft  is^  that  the  CreatQir  hi^xmelf  placed  mai; 
U9der  civil  government*  The  ffovemment^  which  a4^  pres^i^ 
eo^t  w^r^npt  fom^  out  pf  a.  mlsety  caUed  state  of  nature-^ 
a^atate  o(  nojgfitfemxmt,  butaipe  xood^oatio^^  cf  the  ooriginal 
governiifteal  ^undar  which  the  i&rst  jceAeuatio^s  of  mm  wanp 
^^^Aigbt  iotoieiiiileM^    Thef^ve  b^w  jrfp^edly^i^hanged 
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in  the  conneof  agetfaccerdiDg  to  the  minitdj  Yariedcfaftnc- 
t&n  and  conditions  of  mankind ;  bat  the  first  principle — o^ 
dience  to  ciuil  government  as  a  divine  tns/i /M/Km— femains  for 
erer  the  same. 

It  is  not  contended  that  any  one  form  of  gOTenunent, 
or  any  one  dynasty  of  governors,  is  of  divine  right.  Our 
Creator  lays  down  the  general  principle  of  obedience  for  ns, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  obey;  but  the  form  and  manner  of  govern- 
ment he  leaves  to  be  settled  by  the  exigencies  of  eachpairticiilar 
case.  The  particular  government  of  each  nation  is  a  stricdy 
social  compact ;  it  is  me  rule  under  which  in  thai  cotmtry  the 
general  duty  of  civil  obedience  is  to  be  exercised.  The  duty 
Itself,  however,  rests  upon  a  higher  authority,  and  is  grounded 
on  a  wider  foundation. 

We  submit  to  government  generally,  because  government  is 
a  thing  of  **  divine  institution  ;'*  we  submit  to  the  authority  of 
kings,  lords,  and  commons,  in  our  own  country,  because  that  is 
the  peculiar  modification  of  government  which  in  the  course  of 
ages  has  grown  up  under  Divine  Providence  in  this  realm.  To 
disobey  the  king  is  to  despise  the  broad  sanction  under  which 
he  reigns,  and  not  only  to  violate  the  social  compact  of  this 
particular  nation,  but  the  antecedent  and  universal  command 
of  God. 

Nor  does  this  theory  give  any  countenance  to  slavish  prin- 
ciples. The  revolution  of  1688,  or,  as  we  should  prefer  calling 
it,  the  reformation,  were  not  that  term  already  appropriated,— 
was  perfectly  justifiable  on  these  principles.  Ijie  nation  did 
not  plunge  into  &e  alleged  ''state  of  nature,'^  in  order  to  form 
a  social  compact  and  government ;  thejr  did  not  become  a  mere 
multitude ;  but  continuing  a  civil  society,  with  idl  the  rights 
and  duties  appertaining  to  such  an  institution,  they  contnved 
a  method  of  preventing  their  own  dissolution.  Thus  they  gave 
to  their  posterity  the  benefits  of  afiree  and  well-ordered  con- 
stitution; while  they  established  &e  throne  of  their  sove- 
reign on  the  strong  basis  of  a  public  act  of  the  nation.  But 
the  claim  on  each  private  subject  to  obedience  mounts  higher; 
the  act  of  the  nation  which  points  out  whom  he  is  to  obey . 
as  his  sovereign  does  not  essentially  constitute  the  obligation 
to  obedience.  He  is  to  obey  rulers,  because  finch  is  the  com- 
mand of  God ;  he  is  to  obey  George  the  Fourth  and  those  placed 
in  authority  under  him,  because  they  are  the  specific  rulers 
whom  the  constitution  of  the  country  presents  for  his  allegiaroe 
and  submission.  If  any  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  existing 
system  were  altered  by  puolic  authority,  the  duty  of  obedience 
would  be  the  same,  though  the  objects  of  it  would  be  changed* 
Ihe  principle  of  ihe  private  dtizen's  submissioQ  ha«  no  aec^i- 
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-isktf  ebtmec^m  wiA  the  ^cfvereiga's  pubttc  title,  ^e  former,, 
to  be  of  any  p^raeticftl  utili^^  must  be  something  uniyersattjp 
known  andf  easy  to  be  understood ;  tiie  latter  is  necessariH" 
impUcated  witii  the  variety  of  details  of  which  tiie  great  bo^ 

•  4>f  the  people  are  yery  incwnpetent  judges.  If  therefore  a  plahi 
naaoiwere  to  ask  us  *' Why  must  I  obey  the  king?"  we  should 
not  say  because  the  Act  <h  Settlementrests  ihe  piAlicauthori^ 
in  him,  but  simply  because  to  do  so  is  the  ordinance  of  Ooa* 
But  if  a  non-juror,  admitting  the  principles  of  dutiful  obediences 
to  authority,  should  say,  *'  Wny  must  I  obey  the  house  of 
Brunswick  rather  than  that  of  Stuart?  '*  we  should  reply  ^  Be- 
cause the  voice  of  the  nation,  constitutionally  expressed,  has  de- 
tenninedthe  point."  The  obUgation  of  each  private  ctizens  is  to 
obey  *'  the  powers  that  be  /'  how  they  came  by  that  power,  or 
how  they  exercise  it,  are  questions  which  belong  only  to  the 
collective  body.  It  woula  be  our  duty  therefore  as  individuals 
to  obey  every  lawful  injunction  of  the  recognized  ruler,  evea 
though  we  should  disapprove  all  his  measures,  and  at  the  very 
moment  we  were  exertmg  ourselves  in  every  possible  way, 
which  the  laws  of  the  country  might  authorize,  to  induce  him 
to  change  them.  Such  at  least  is  our  own  view  of  **  divine 
ri^t*'  and  **  passive  obedience,**  a  view  which  gives  full  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  public  voice,  even  to  the  extent  o£ 
ddanging  the  fimdamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  while 
k  binds  each  individual  in  his  personal  capacity  to  submit  ta 

^ ^6  existing  civil  authority,  as  the  ordinance  of  (h>d,  and  to  cq|di- 

'  fine  his    ^  resistance,*^  where  he   thinks  resistance  bis  duly, 
'witfiin  the  prescribed  laws  of  the  commimity;  w'hich  are  bind- 
ing upon  him  till  changed  by  public  consent.    The  expediency 
of  altering  them  has  nothing  to  db  with  the  question  of  obey- ' 
ing  them. 

•'  l%e  freediHn  of  dispute,"'  remarks  Bishop  Horsley,  in  hds 
sermon  before  the  Lords,  on  Ihe  30th  January,  1793,  '*  in  which 
for  several  years  past  it  hath  been  the  folly  of  this  country  to 

•indulge,  upon  matters  of  such  high  importance  as  the  origin  pf 
government,  and  tiie  authority  of  sovereigns,  and  the  futility  o£ 
§K)se  principles  which  the  assertors,  as  they  have  been  deemed^ 
'bf^he  natural  rights  of  man,  a;llege  as  the  foundation  of  that 
semblance  of  power  which  they  would  be  thou^t  willing  to> 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  (pnnciples  rather 
calculated  to  palliate  sedition  than  to  promote  the  peace  of 
Society,  and  add  to  the  security  of  government)  this  forwardness 
to  dispute  about  the  limits  of  the  sovereign's  power,  and  the  Ex- 
tent of  the  people^s  rights,  with  this  evident  desire,  to  set  civil 
authority  upon  a  foundation  on  which  it  cannot  stand  secure,— 
argues,  it  should  seem,  that  something  is  forgottmi  zanong  the 
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writers  who  have  presumed  to  treat  those  curious  questions ;. 
and   amongst  those  talkers^    who,  with  little   knowledge  or 
reflection  of  their  own,  think  they  may  talk  safely  after  so 
high  authorities."    What  that  something  is,. his  lordship  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  the  notinca- 
tion  to  all,  who  in  this  day  of  "  rebuke  and  blasphemy,"  are  in- 
clined to  overlook  the  very  important  fact,  that  we  are  not  left 
destitute  of  information  on  these  subjects  from  the  very  highest 
.  authority, — from  Him  *'  who  made  man,"  who  "  knew  what 
•  was  in  man  ;"  and  we  will  add,  who  will  bring  man  to  an  ac-^ 
count  for  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  the  code  of  law;s  re- 
vealed for  the  guidance  of  his  principles  and  conduct.    '^  It 
surely  is  forgotten,"  continues  nis  lordship,    "that  whatever 
.  praise  may  be  due  to  the  philosophers  of  the  heathen  world  ;. 
.  who,  in  order  to  settle,  not  to  confound,  the  principles  of  hu- 
man conduct,  set  themselves  to  investigate  the  source  of  the 
obligations  of  morality  and  law  ;  whatever  tenderness  may  be 
due  to  the  errors  into  which  they  would  inevitably  fall  in  tneir 
speculations  concerning  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  and 
the  apparent  constitution  of  the  moral  world,  of  which,  desti- 
tute as  they  were  of  the  light  of  revelation,  they  knew  nejither 
the  beginning  nor  the  end,  the  Chistian  is  possessed  of  a  rvritten 
ruley  delivered  from  on  high,  which  is  treated  with  profane  con- 
,  tempt f  if  reference  be  not  had  to  it  upon  all  questions  of  duty  J^  To 
,  that  sacred  volume  we  refer  our  readers  for  the  best  principles- 
.  upon  all  subjects  of  this  kind ;  and  we  may  do  it  the  more  con- 
fidently, be9ause,  as  Bishop  Horsley  justly  remarks,  those  Di- 
vine writings  give  authentic  records  of  the  first  ages,  and  of  the 
very  beginning  of  mankind  ;  and  mi^ht,  therefore,  from  their 
^  antiquity  alone,  independently  of  their  Divine  authority,  cledm 
to  be  consulted  in  all  inquiries  where  the  resolution  of  the 
,  points  in  question  depends  upon  the  liistory  of  mankind.     In 
this  appeal,  no  person  would  have  more  cheerfully  concurred 
than  the  devout  wife  and  widow  of  Lord  Russell ;  a  woman  who,, 
while  she  justly  dreaded  and  deprecated  the  slavish  principles 
then  currently  taught  under  the  abused  terms  of  Divine  right 
and  passive  obedience,  would  have  been  amon^  the  first^  and 
most  zealous  to  condemn  the  new  systems  of  civil  obligation,. 
which  atheistic  philosophy^^as  invented  in  tiieir  place. 
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Art.  XX.— history,    MANNERS,    CUSTOMS,    AND 
PRESENT  STATE  OF  MONTENEGRO. 

Voyage  Historiqueet  Politique  au  Mont^negro^  contenant  VOrigine 
aes  M(MUn^rinSy  Pevple  autochthone  ou  aborig^e,  et  tr^s  feu 
connu  ;  la  Description  topograpJdcpie,  pittoresqiw^  et  statistique 
duPays;  Us  Moeurs  de  cette  Nation^  ses  Usages^  CouturneSy  rr4^ 
juges;  son  Gouvemementf  sa  Legislation,  ses  Relations  PoU- 
tiques,  sa  Religion,  &c.  &c.  Par  M.  le  Colonel  L.  C.  Vialla 
de  Sommieres,  Commandant  de  Castel-Nuovo,  Gouverneur 
de  la  Province  de  Cattaro,  depuis  Fannie  1807,  jusqu'  en 
1813.     8vo.  2Vols.     Paris,  1820. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that,  while  a  laudable  spirit  of  re- 
search has  of  late  years  induced  many  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe,  in  quest  of  new  discoveries,  countries  and  nations  exist 
comparatively  near  lis,  that  are  very  imperfectly  known.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Montenegrins,  who  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work  now  under  our  consideration,  and  concerning 
whom  almost  every  system  of  geography  extant  is  totally  silent. 
The  compilation  of  Mr.  Pinkerton  contains  only  seven  lines, 
which  are  transcribed  into  the  CyclopsBdia  recently  edited 
by  Dr.  Rees.  The  accurate  French  Geographer,  Vosgien,  most 
probably  for  want  of  correct  information,  omits  them  altoge- 
ther ;  and  the  same  omission  occurs  in  the  well  known  dictionary 
of  La  Martiniere,  and  the  voluminous  French  Encyclopaedia. 
The  author  of  the  present  work  has  therefore  contributed  an  in- 
teresting addition  to  the  science  of  geography,  by  communi- 
cating to  the  public  the  result  of  the  inquiries,  which  his  prox- 
imity to  the  Montenegrins  enabled  him  to  make  with  peculiar 
advantage,  during  the  six  years  he  held  the  office  of  Go- 
vernor of  Cattaro  (from  1807  to  1813),  which  province  and 
city,  our  readers  may  perhaps  recollect,  Buonaparte  found  it 
convenient  to  wrest  from  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  in 
1B06,  and  annex  to  his  short-lived  kingdom  of  Italy,  **  to  se- 
cure the  integrity  of  his  dominions.^' 

The  tract  of  territory  occupied  by  the  Montenegrins  is  that 
chain  of  lofty  mountams,  which  extends,  from  north  to  south, 
from  the  valley  of  <3arba,  along  the  Turkish  province  of  H^rze- 
gowine  to  the  borders  of  the  district  of  Castel-Nuovo,  and  from 
east  to  west  throughout  the  province  of  Cattaro.  It  is  computed 
to  be  about  one  hundred  mues  in  circumference,  and  presents  a 
surface  of  four  hundred  and  eighteen  square  miles.  This 
country  is  situated  between  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  de- 
grees of  longitude,  east  of  London,  and  between  the  forty- 
second  and  forty-third  d^rees  of  latitude;  it  is  surrounded  on 
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three  sides  by  the  Tuikish  dominions,  and  on  the  fonrtfa  by  the 
Yenetiaa  ASxmiA. 

Monteoe^Y)  dmT«BitsiiaiM  fiom  its  sitsatioBand aspect;  its 
lo£ty  and  rocky  mountains,  which  were  formerly  coyered  with  fir 
trees,  every  where  presenting  a  black  appearance.  In  die  Illy- 
lian  language  it  is  termed  Czemogore  or  Czemogora,  that  is,  the 
Uack  mountain,  which  the  Venetians  have  translated  by  Monte 
negro,  words  of  the  same  import.  This  country  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  or  departments,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  several 
smaller  districts  or  counties ;  and,  in  1812,  con^imed  a  popula- 
tion of  53,168  persons,  of  whom  13,292  were  men  able  to 
carry  arms.  It  is  watered  by  several  rivers ;  and  the  dimate  is 
much  softer  than  that  of  Switzerland,  to  whose  Alps  it  bears  a 
-idose  resembh»oe« 

The  MootaMgrins  aiel^  descendantsof  the  Genies  Labeaies, 

ndio  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Labeatis  Lacus^  now  called  the 

Lake  of  Scutari.  Havingbeensulnected,by  turns,  to  the  ancient 

kings  of  Illyria,  to  ^  Iloiiiacns,  Sclavonia&s,  and  to  the  Greek 

•empire,  diey  were  snbchied,  after  a  short  iad^^uleDce,  by  the 

Tun&s,  in  14^8 ;  to  whom,  however,  they  voided  a  reluctant 

obedience.    In  fact,  the  sovere^nly  of  the  Ijiiks  has  beeai  little 

ucnre  than  nominal,  the  Montenegrins  revoking  -a^dnst  them, 

^idienever  opportunity  ofiered  itself,  particularly  during  the 

^leigbteenth  oeoitary,  when  Russia  sucoouiied  them  with  ti'OQps. 

But  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks,,  by  the  peace  of  ^- 

tow,  in  1 791,  they  swore  tl^  they  would  no  lonser  pay  tribute ; 

•and,  in  4795,  under  the  conmiand  of  thekr  fVlamha^  or  bishop, 

diey  utterly  discomfited  their  ^enemies,  and  slew  the  paclm, 

Manmoud  BusadkHa,  whose  head  was  cut  off,  jmd  is.still  exhi- 

iiited  by  tlK  JtteotoDegrins,  with  igieat  ostentation.    After  Ihis 

•aflair,  tne  ig4wenm^nt  of  ^e  ocnmtry  verged  towards  a  demo- 

«ntcy;  but  the  Bishop,  sunder  whose  able  cmnmand  ithey /had 

fon^it  and  (conquered,  has  acquired  4iu(di  an  ascendancy  •Omer 

'ihCTi,in  their  public  meetings,  that  they  spesdLof  him  under  no 

^f^her  title  than  ithat  of  iVosc  Kraigl,  or  lOur  Ismg.    At  pae- 

sent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  detaoIiBd  villages  whidi  are 

^aituaied  imnD»iiately  on  the  frontier,  and,  for  want  of  prompt 

.auocours,  are  suk^t  to  the  Turks,  the  Menkeiaffigrins  (who  have 

^mt  themselves  under  the  prc^otion  of  Russia)  boast  of  being 

rabsoluteLy  independent,^  and  indeed  act  accordingly.    Such  was 

.ihe  political  state  of  the  country  in  Kovember  ISJtO,  ivdien  the 

fttflsthor^haviii^ffceviously  requeued  an  jescoct,  lontered  Monte- 

^snegro^'where  he  met  :wtth  the  kindeiA  aadmoaBthoapitaUe  le- 

it'  appeaiB,  the  Montenegrins,  chose  Iheir  owniipei- 
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bir  captain,  and  each  depatrtment  car  province  ekoced  two  chicfr 
tefimed  Sardars,  and  these  elected  one  oi  their  own  body  to  be 
the  snpraoae  magistrate,  who  assnmed  the  title  of  ^ov^mor,  and 
had  the  general  direction  of  the  political  and  mihtaiy  affairs  of 
the  country.  Sometimes,  however,  he  was  elected  by  the  people 
en  masse,  who  also  deposed  him,  and  in  some  instances  cut  off 
his  head.     By  degrees,  this  dignity  became  hereditary. 

At  present,  the  form  of  government  is  completely  altered : 
it  is  composed — 1.  Of  the  U^ladika,  or  prince-bishop;  2.  Of 
the  governor;  and;  3.  Of  the  five  sardars  or  chiefs  of  districts* 
The  two  last  are  chosen  by  the  knfes  (whose  oflSce  or  rank  o«t 
author  has  not  described) ;  these  again  are  elected  by  the  vai^ 
vodes,  who  are  nominated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  or 
communes.  Since  the  accession  of  Peter  Petrowich,  tl^  pre*- 
sent  Wladika,  the  governors  and  sardars  have  been  much 
reduced  in  authority  ;  and  though  the  Montenegrins  boast  that 
they  are  the  most  free  of  all  people,  they  are  in  feet  held  in 
great  subjection  by  the  several  chieftains,  especially  by  Ae* 
Wladika,  who  has  acquired  the  supreme  power  and  influence, 
which  he  is  said  to  use  in  an  absolute  mamner,  thou^  strictly 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Notwithstanding  these  apparent 
indications  of  order,  the  Montenegrins  have  really  no  politieai 
or  chril  constitution.  All  their  rights  and  interests  are  regulated 
by  certain  customs,  some  of  which  are  preserved  by  tradition, 
while  others  are  committed  to  writing,  and  are  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  convent  of  Cetti^6,  under  the  immediate  aiid 
exclusive  controul  of  the  Wladika.  In  ordinary  civil  cases, 
justice  is  administered  in  a  place  of  public  resort,  after  the 
oriental  manner,  by  the  vaivodes,  and  one  or  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  each  commune,  who  are  represented  as  being  both 
active  and  vigilant,  and  whose  decisions  are  invariably  ol^yed : 
the  parties  plead  their  own  causes  before  them.  But  on  extras 
ordinary  occasions,  of  great  importance,  the  governor  and 
sardars  decide,  with  great  solemnity,  according  to  the  exigwicy 
of  the  case,  with  the  assistance  of  the  kn^s,  chiefmen,  and  vai*- 
vodes,  wno  are  summoned  expressly  for  the  purpose  :  and  in 
the  last  instance,  the  bishop  pronounces  and  ratifies  the  stenr 
tence  on  the  most  important  points.  His  opinions  have  very 
great  weight,  but  only  in  purely  civil  cases :  for,  in  crimim^ 
matters,  especially  homicide,  the  family  of  tihe  deceased  person, 
without  waiting  for  the  determination  of  the  supreme  tribunal, 
revenges  the  outrage  or  crime,  as  soon  n»  possible,  upon  1^ 
family  of  the  ajggressor,  by  laying  waste  or  burning  his  property^ 
ai£d  putting  his  relations  to  death,  however  remote  the  degree 
of  consanguinrty  may  be.  But  instances  of  thi»  kind  are  of 
ran  ocenn«06e;  wiA  ^  most  A&xf&n.^  ef  Iheae  Msamanly 
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ashamed  of  themselyes,  yield  to  the  voice  of  public  opinioa,  and 
propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  palliating  their  violent  out- 
rages as  much  as  possible,  and  with  many  sighs  and  expressions 
of  remorse  implonng  the  holding  of  a  kmeti  or  court  of  recon- 
ciliation. Pecuniary  fines^  and  banishment,  however,  are  the 
only  severe  punishments :  they  are  imposed  by  the  kn^s,  fre- 
quently also  by  the  culprits  themselves,  who  exile  themselves 
from  their  country,  and  negotiate  with  the  injured  parties  for 
their  return,  by  the  voice  of  reconciliation,  an  important  and 
pleasing  ceremony,  of  which  some  account  will  be  foimd  in  a 
subsequent  page. 

Among  a  people  whose  habits  are  so  simple,  it  will  easily  be 
conceived  that  the  expenses  incurred  for  the  administration  of 

fovemment,  and  of  justice,  are  very  limited.  Annual  contri- 
utions,  related  by  previous  laws,  are  utterly  unknown  to  the 
Montenegrins,  who  assess  themselves  according  as  the  urgency 
of  the  case  or  the  interests  of  the  state  may  require.  They  have 
no  ministers  of  state  nor  of  justice  to  pay ;  the  amount  of  their 
assessments  is  accidentally  regulated  by  war :  and  so  jealous 
ar^  they  of  their  independence,  and  war  is  usually  carried  on 
with  such  sobriety  and  celerity,  that  their  expenses  are  ex- 
ceedingly "trivial.  No  costs  are  incurred  for  law-suits.  No 
disputes  concerning  property  exist  among  them*  A  Montenegrin 
is  never  the  immediate  neighbour  of  another :  every  one  keeps 
his  property  in  his  own  inclosure,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
natural  limit  or  fence,  that  prevents  others  from  trespassing 
upon  him. 

Architecture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  this  people  in- 
deed they  seem  to  have  no  rule  or  order  whatever  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  houses.  Every  one  is  his  own  architect,  and 
when  any  edifice  of  consequence  is  intended  to  be  erected,  they 
employ  foreign  builders.  Of  this  description  are  the  convents 
and  houses  of  the  governor  and  principal  persons :  they  present 
a  striking  contrast  to  all  the  other  dwellings,  which  are  rudely 
constructed  of  the  branches  of  trees  and  of  earth,  for  the  most 
part  one  story  high,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  bark  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tiles,  which  completely *defend  the  house  from  rain : 
and  to  the  cross-bars  beneath  th^  roof  very  large  masses  of 
stone  are  fixed,  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  winds  that  blow 
in  this  country  with  great  violence.  The  hearth  or  fire-place 
is  in  the  centre;  and  around  it  are  placed  large  blocks  of 
fitone,  or  wooden  stools,  to  sit  on.  The  use  of  furniture  is  ^ 
almost  unknown  :  in  general,  one  gr  two  shelves,  clumsily  at- 
tached to  wooden  laths,  serve  for  the  reception  of  the  provisions 
allotted  for  their  daily  support.  And  if  any  articles  are  seen, 
in  which  neatness  and  utility  are  united,  th^y  are  chiefly  im- 
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ported  from  Trieste  and  Venice,  through  Cattaro.  Their  dothes 
are  usually  hung  on  pegs,  in  a  corner  of  the  room ;  while  the 
most  valuable  articles,  as  gold,  silver,  gala-dresses,  and  the 
vessels  used  on  family-festivals,  are  preserve^  in  chests,  which  ' 
4u:e  designedly  made  very  portable,  on  account  of  the  sudden 
and  frequent  mcui^ioils  to  which  the  Montenegrins  are  exposed 
from  the  Turks :  so  that  on  the  slightest  rumour  every  thing 
may  be  immediately  removed.  Imbued  with  that  vanity,  which 
<Jiaracterises  all  warlike  nations,  their  highest  gratification  con- 
sists in  having  a  great  store  of  the  richest  and  best  finished 
arms.  These  indeed  maybe  considered  as  an  object  of  national 
hixury,  to  which  they  sacrifice  every  thing:  and  hence  they 
arfe  frequently  the  most  beautiful  and  prominent  article,  and  in 
many  instances  the  only  article  in  the  house.  The  Montenegrin 
is  completely  happy  when  he  is  equipped  with  his  musket,  his 
dagger,  and  his  6ible,  which  he  Kisses  much  opener  than  he 
peruses,  very  few  of  them  (besides  the  priests  and  monks)  being 
able  to  read. 

These  hardy  mountaineers  are  tall,  very  active,  and  well-made ;  * 
they  have  a  lofty  mien,  a  bold  and  confident  look ;  and  all  wear 
mustaches,  of  which  they  are  very  tenacious.  Nothing  can 
offend  them  more  than  to  touch  their  mustaches,  or  speak  of 
them  contemptuously,  as  the  following  instance  will  show.  On 
a  market-day,  a  Montenegrin  was  drinking  in  a  casino  (a  better 
sort  of  public  house),  when  two  Italian  soldiers  entered ;  one  of 
them  laid  his  hand  upon  the  moimtaineer's  mustache,  with  the 
salutation  of  Dobro  jutro  brate,  (Good  day,  brother).  The  of- 
fended.Montenegrin  immediately  shot  him  dead,  and  made  his 
escape  into  the  mountains.  Their  beards,  which  are  rarely 
shaved,  are  suffered  to  grow  to  a  great  length ;  but  the  whole  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  head  is  shaved  from  one  ear  to  the  other. 
'''  A  man,"  say  they,  ^'  ought  to  show  his  face  openly,  if  he  has 
no  cause  to  blush ;  and  it  he  has  any  cause  to  blush,  he  ought 
to  s}k)w  his  face  openly,  that  he  may  correct  himself  by  a  sense 
of  shame."  In  testifying  their  respect  for  any  one,  they  are 
equally  remote  from  servility  and  exaggeration ;  they  treat  their 
chieftains  with  respect,  but  without  fear;  and  these  in  return 
think  it  no  disgrace  to  live  with  the  meanest  of  their  people, 
whom  they  also  treat  with  kindness  and  respect. 

The  clothes  of  the  Montenegrins  are  made  of  a  very  coarse 
kind  of  serge.  The  principal  article  of  dress^  for  the  men,  is  a 
£unine  or  short  upper  coat,  of  Grecian  cut,  and  with  open  sleeves, 
which  is  fastened  Dy  a  clasp  upon  the  breast.  One  of  its  lap- 
pets is  turned  up  in  a  triangular  form  and  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder.  Under  this  they  wear  a  waistcoat,  and  a  shirt  without 
a  collar,  which  falls  loosely  down  to  the  knees,  forming  a  kind  ' 
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of  short  under  petticoat*  Their  short  demi-^Tinrkish  biesdw* 
or  pantaloons  are  very  wide^  and  fastened  to  a  girdle  by  a  stri]^ 
of  feather^  instead  of  buttons.  Instead  of  stockings^  tbejr  wear 
a  kind  of  boots,  made  of  a  single  piece  of  eoat  skin,  without 
jsole&r^  which  adapt  themselves  to  the  shape  en  the  feet  from  the 
jnanner  in  which  they  are  fastened.  On  gala  days  they  wear^ 
over  the  gunine,  a  vest  withont  sleeves^  of  green,  crimson^  or 
btack  velvety  embroidered  with  silk.  A  bonnet  of  red  or  violet 
coloured  stuff  covers  the  head  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer^ 
which  is  tied  round  the  head  by  a  coloured  handkerchief,  so  as 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  turban.  Around  the  waist  they  aba 
ivear  a  broad  leathern  girdle,  fastened  by  a  very  large  and  rudely 
chased  buckle,  to  which  are  attadied  two  pouches  or  cartridge 
boxes  for  their  powder  and  shot.  In  this  also  are  fastened  a 
farace  of  pistols  and  a  dagger ;  and  on  his  shoulder  the  Monte^ 
negrin  carries  his  musket.  All  his  arms  are  proof,  and  many  of 
theiki  are  very  richly  ornamented.  The  men  usually  wear  a  lund 
of  knapsack  on  their  left  shoulder,  in  which  they  carry  their 
iMTOvisiotts ;  and  another  on  the  right,  capable  of  holding  about 
half  a  bushel ;  and  over  the  whole  they  throw  a  kind  of  water* 
proof  shawl,  termed  a  struka,  and  made  of  goats'  hair,  whidi 
preserves  their  arms  from  wet.  A  Montenegrin  never  goes  <w*l 
without  being  fully  armed,  and  having  in  his  mouth  or  m  lua 
liand  a  long  tobacco-pi{)e,  the  cup  of  which  is  decorated  with  a 
piece  of  amber.  This  is  also  an  article  of  great  luxury.  The 
natiofial  dress  here  described  is  invariably  the  same ;  as  soon  as 
a  Montenegrin  returns  from  abroad,  he  is  obliged  to  lay  aside : 
the  drtess  of  the  country  whence  he  has  returned,  and  to  resume 
Hie  habit  of  his  coimtry. 

The  women,  though  not  so  tall  as  the  men,  are  very  strong 
a]|d  hardy.  From  exposure  to  the  weather  and  their  laborious 
oceapations,  their  complexion  is  somewhat  tawny ;  btit  those 
who  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  house,  are  fresh,  fair,  and  ruddy. 
Their  eyes  are  very  expressive ;  they  are  affable  in  their  demea^- 
nour,  soft  and  insinuating  in  their  manners.  In  general  they  are 
j>ot  so  well  clad  as  the  men,  and  do  not  evince  much  taste  in 
putting  on  their  apparel.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  long  and 
wide  tunic  without  sleeves,  worn  over  a  shift  somewhat  larger, 
the  sleeves  of  which  are  very  wide,  and  embroidered  after  the 
ancient  Greek  manner.  The  bottom  of  the  shift,  which  serves 
as  a  petticoat,  is  embroidered  with  wool  dyed  of  various  brilli-^ 
ant  colours.  A  small  square  stuff  apron,  embroidered  in  a  simi-' 
lar  manner,  is  fastened  to  tine  tunic,  which  is  ^rmonnted  b]^  a 
broad  leathern  girdle,  ornamented  with  variously  enamdfod  tri&- 
kets  ef  gold.  All  the  women  wear  numerous  fings^  of  gold^. 
siiiren  «»d  pfeeious  sloiits,  oft  tikeir  fii^ffa^in.fliieir  ^mf$,  fmijm* 
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tkdir  besets ;  b«t  these  ate  finislned  without  taste^  and  are  of  Uii*  ^ 
tie  V€kh]«.    Their  head-dress  is  siii^lar  to  that  of  the  men,  bat  i 
is  not  fastened  by  a  handkerchief;  and  their  platted  hair  fallK 
down  on  each  side  to  the  shoulders.    Their  boots  are  also  made ) 
of  the  satne  material  as  those  of  the  men ;  and  in  winter  they 
likewise  wear  a  stfuka  or  waterproof  shawl  of  goats'  hair*    \ 

As  our  author  rendered  himself  yery  agreeable  to  hi&  hosts, 
he  was  invited  to  all  their  national  ceremonies  and  family  festi** 
vals ;  of  which  that  of  baptising  a  new-born  infant  is  not  tbe 
least  in  the  estimation  of  the  Montenegrins.  The  govemor'fii 
sister-in-law  having  added  another  son  to  the  family,  Colonel 
Vialla  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  godfather.  The  cere^ 
mony  of  baptism  does  not  materially  vary  from  that  of  the 
Latin  Churcm  The  prayers  however  are  of  a  length  that  exef** 
cises  all  the  patience  of  the  sponsors.  What  is  most  extraordir^ 
nary  is,  the  multiplicity  and  abundance  of  the  aspersions.  The 
infant  is  absolutely  inundated  with  them:  regardless  of  his 
cries,  the  pope  or  priest  continues  his  aspersions  with  unspar- 
ing hand,  amid  the  fumes  of  incense,  until  the  allotted  portion 
of  water  is  poured  over  him.  The  ceremony  is  concluded  by 
offering  to  the  company  present  some  dioice  wine,  which  is 
always  reserved  for  this  occasion.  On  a  table  there  is  placed  a 
vessel  full  of  grains  of  com,  steeped  in  honey  and  water,  be* 
tween  four  vwix-lights :  after  the  last  aspersion,  the  priest  pre* 
see^  a  spoonful  of  them  to  each  of  the  guests,  who  kiss  ln» 
hands ;  and  they  embrace  each  other :,  and  the  remainder  is- 
scattered  by  handfuls  throughout  the  room..  The  infant  is  now 
placed  in  a  cradle,  by  the  side  of  which  are  laid  the  emblems 
of  its  sex :  for  boys,  these  are  a  musket,  pistok^  and  a  dagger. 
Previously  to  placing  the  arms  by  the  side  of  his  son,  the 
father  shows  them  to  the  persons  present,  kissing  them,  and 
presenting  them  to  be  kissed  by  the  company,  with  the  most 
marked  respect.  He  also  ptits  them  to  the  lips  of  his  young- 
successor,  and  lays  the  musket  and  one  pistol  on  his  right 
hand,  the  other  pistol  and  the  dagger  being  placed  on  his  leit 
haiid«  Discharges  of  musketry  and  the  ringing  of  bells  are  the 
invariable  accompaniments  of  a  christening,  though  it  be  p^- 
formed  in  a  private  house  :  and  the  ceremony  is  concluded  by  a 
repast,  during  which  the  cup  circulates  very  freely. 

Oust  author  quitted  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  governor^ 
amid  the  benedictioi^  of  the  priests  and  discharges  of  fir^ 
aims.  The  principal  object  of  his  attention  was  the  monasterf 
of  Srt»  Basil,  celebrated  for  varioiK  miracles  said  to  have  been 
parformed  lliere.  This  exeurskyn  affoided  him  many  <^por» 
tunitiea  of  seeing  ther  eisstoms  of  this  mde  people,  ia  all  umt 
mUhm  liifiiei^   Wilhaii4  iolteivtng  Isia  itinmfy^  mm  irinli 
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select  two  or  three  instances,  which  will  contribute  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  their  manners,  and  of  the  jealous  vigilance 
with  which  the  Montenegrins  guard  against  surprise  by  their  * 
enemies. 

On  arriving  within  musket-shot  of  a  hamlet,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Buccowizza,  when  he  expected  free  admission, 
our  author  was  surprised  to  see  his  military  escort  stop  sud- 
»denly,  and  hold  a  mysterious  conversation  together : 

^'  After  a  short  discussion,  the  commander  of  the  escort  advanced 
«lone,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  paces,  and  cried  aloud :  *  Whoever  first 
hears  me,  let  him  make  it  known  that  we  wish  to  enter  this  hamlet.' — A  . 
woman  made  her  appearance — *  What  do  you  want  ? '   'To  lodge  with 
^  ;you.' — •  Wait.' — Immediately  after,  she  was  joined  by  a  very  old  man,  . 
accompanied  by  two  armed  men. — *  Who  are  you?' — *  Montenegrins.' 
— *  What  do  you  want? '— •  An  asylum/ — *How  many  are  you?'— 
•*  Thirty.'—'  Whither  are  you  going?'— *  To  St.  Basil/— *  For  what 
purpose  ? ' — *  To  honour  the  saint/ — •  Do  you  promise  not  to  disturb 
us  ? ' — *  Yes.' — *  Make  your  signals.'     The  commander  of  the  escort 
made  certain  signals,  both  with  his  hand  and  with  his  arms. — *  Ad-  . 
^ance.' " 

During ,  this  curious  dialogue,  all  the  armed  men  of  the 
hamlet  were  hastily  assembled,,  while  all  the  dogs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring coimtry  were  collected  together  by  a  whistle,  and 
formed  a  battalion  ready  to  defend  tne  entrance,  that  appalled 
our  author,  though  accustomed  to  behold  the  enemy  in  the 
field  of  battle.  These  dogs,  which  are  of  the  common  size, 
^re  of  a  particular  breed,  covered  with  shaggy  hair,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  a  dark-grey  colour.  They  have  the  shape  and 
ferocity  of  a  wolf,  and  yell  horribly  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger* 
Woe  be  to  him,  against  whom  they  are  provoked :  they  are 
«ure  to  destroy  him. , 

Though  the  Montenegrin  women  are  not  slaves,  they  are  very 
retired  m  their  habits,  and  are  well  treated  by  their  husbands. 
Pemale  chastity  is  highly  valued :  and,  when  a  young  woman 
becomes  pregnant,  in  consequence  of  an  illicit  amour,  it  is  re- 
^rded  as  a  calamity  not  only  to  the  family  to  which  she  be- 
longs, but  also  to  the  whole  country.  Prayers  are*  offered  up 
in  the  churches  ;  and  it  is  discussed  among  the  Montenegrin* 
tts  a  state  affair.  The  wretched  victim  is  mercilessly  illrtreaied, 
and  sometimes  even  exposed  to  death.  Driven  from  her  fa- 
ther's house,  no  one  dares  to  offer  her  any  asylum :  she  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  conceal  herself  in  a  cave,  where  she  is  either 
^starved  to  death  or  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, she  banishes  herself  from  her  country ;  and  instances 
have  occurred,  in  which,  unable  to  survive  their  shame,  young 
women  convicted  of  incontinence,  have  precipitated  themselves 
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froih  the  loftiest  rocks,  and  have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  Our 
author  has  related  two  or  three  tragical  anecdotes  of  this  sort^ 
which  we  shall  spare  our  readers  the  pain  of  perusing.  In 
another  case,  however,  where  a  young  man  of  rank,  after  being  * 
abroad  for  some  years,  on  his  return  home  abandoned  the  young 
woman  to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses,  and  courted  another, 
the  traitor  was  punished  in  a  milder  but  not  less  effectual 
manner.  The  first  object  of  his  affection  having  starved  her- 
self to  death,  the  parents  of  the  other  damsel  being  apprised 
of  his  want  of  fidelity,  refused  their  consent  to  his  marrying 
their  daughter.  The  young  men  renounced  hi^  firiendship  ;  they 
composed  a  lamentation  m  honour  of  the  deceased :  and  for  ' 
more  than  six  years  no  young  woman  would  allow  him  even  to 
speak  to  her.  An  example  this,  of  the  force  of  moral  principle 
in  these  simple  but  uneducated  persons,  which  is  not  unworthy 
of  imitation  among  more  polished  rrations. 

The  monastery  of  Saint  Basil  is  an  assemblage  of  very  solid 
buildings,  scattared  over  a  vast  inclosure,  and  erected,  one 
after  another,  without  any  regular  plan,  as  the  increase  of  pil- 

frims  (who  are  lodged  there  for  three  days)  rendered  necessary, 
he  gardens  are  veiy  extensive,  well  watered,  and  furnished  with 
every  kind  of  trees,  which,  however,  are  planted  without  any 
regard  to  order,  and  receive  very  little  attention  in  the  way  of 
culture.  The  church  is  a  plain  edifice,  kept  with  a  neatness 
and  care  that  are  highly  creditable  to  the  monks :  it  is  very  rich 
in  votive  offerings.  The  chief  objects  of  attraction  are — ^the 
grotto,  where  the  holy  saint  is  said  to  have  passed  thirty  years 
m  austerity  and  meditation,  to  atone  for  the  errors  of  his  youth 
and  of  the  world,  distributing  the  alms  which  he  received  from 
.  the  piety  of  the  faithful ;— and  thetihapel  in  which  his  mortal 
remains  are  enshrined.  The  grotto  is  situated  about  half  way 
up  a  naked  rock,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  wretched  wooden 
ladder:  and  above  this,  through  a  still  more  wretched  path  that 
is  cut  in  the  rock,  on  a  kind  of  terrace,  stands  the  chapel,  iu 
the  centre  of  an  inclosure  something  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  in  width.  This  edi- 
fice is  not  more  than  twenty  feet  long,  by  sixteen  feet  wide;  it 
is  richly  ornamented,  though  without  any  regard  to  order,  and 
here  the  saint  reposes  in  a  coffin  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  cy- 
press tree.  His  remains  are  not  exposed  to  the  veneration 
of  the  pilgrims,  until  after  a  long  series  of  prayers,  convulsions, 
and  ecstasies,  which  impart  to  this  favour  all  the  credit  of  a  sa- 
cred mystery.  At  length  the  coffin  is  uncovered:  a  comer  of 
the  funereal  veil  is  lifted  ^p,  and  the  saint  is  disclosed  to  his 
4evout  and  humble  worshippers,  who  come  to  make  their  offer-  . 
ii\gs  from  Bosnia,  Servitt/  Morladxia/and  AUMuiia.    His  tomb 
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aad  die  Tenr  TuAm  cfaeiisk  a   kind  of  renentioB  fiv  the 

Bsmt,  thoo^  some  of  diaB  are  nciedukMis  eooo^  ta  ridicate 

]iiBi« 

i^eren  Tinted  bj  mnnoom  pilgnnM^  fipom  tk  Latadmidi; 

Kmnefotw  mhradeg  are  related  of  St.  Basd,  some  <£  whidi 
our  antlior  has  recorded:  we  shall,  faowerer,  omit  Aem,  and  di- 
rect the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  his  accoont  of  the  idigionB 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Monten^rins ;  wUcfa  his  resi- 
dence with  the  hospitaUe  mcmks  has  enaUed  him  to  state  at 
considerable  length* 

The  GhristiaB  reUmon  professed  at  Montenegro  m  that  of  the 
Greek  ChurA  of  Serria,  ^diich  is  derif?ed  firtm  the  (xreek 
CSrarch  strictly  so  called,  thon^  it  diffiers  greatly  from  the 
laitter.  The  Montenegrins  acknowledge  the  same  nmnber  of 
sacraments  as  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  bnt  differ  in  their  doctrinal 
yiews.  Like  the  anci^it  Donadsts,  the  Montenegrin  clergy 
deny  the  yalidity  of  baptism  by  the  Latin  charch,  whose  rites 
and  ceremonies  they  hold  in  ntter  detestatioiT:  and  therefore 
they  re-baptise  new  €X>nvetts,  previooi^  demanding  whether 
they  renounce  the  P<^,  the  Uoman  cross  or  baptism,  and 
the  fiist  on  Saturdays  ?  Children  are  baptised  in  general,  on 
the  second  or  third  day  after  their  birth,  though  sometimes  the 
administration  <^  that  sacrament  is  pos^ned  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  days* 

Like  the  other  branches  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Montene- 
grins are  iconoclasts :  though  they  honour  images  painted  on 
i^ood,  they  aflfect  Ae  most  sovereign  contempt  for  all  such  as 
are  painted  on  Hnen  or  on  iihe  walls,  as  well  as  for  all  statues  of 
saints.  YetwiA  a  singular  inconsistency  they  reverence  cer- 
taia  crosses  covered  with  sacred  sculptures,  which  (they  affirm) 
were  executed  by  hand,  oti  the  holy  mountain,  without  the 
aid  of  human  art.  They  believe  the  force  of  alms  to  be  of  sucK 
eficacy,  as  to  extricate  souls  out  of  the  lowest  depths  of  hell, 
aad  cause  them  to  ascend  to  the  regions  of  bliss.  They  do  not 
a^ehnit  that  there  is  any  sin  in  thought,  notwithstmiding  the  po- 
sitive assertions  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  contrary.  They  pardon 
the  forcible  abduction  of  women,  and  raa^  divorce  a  sacred 
ceremony.  O^ierally  speaking,  the  priests  do  not  administer 
the  sacrament  to  persons  in  die  article  of  death,  until  they  have 
received  the  value  of  it,  either  in  money,  or  effects,  &c. 

To  the  purity  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Montenegrin 
cl«!gy  our audior  bears a^ high  testimony:  consequently,  &ey 
aire  universally  re&roected,  and  every  possible  mark  of  external 
reverence  is  ehecrtoiUy  accorded  to  them.  The  architecture  of 
Aeir  dnrchcs  k  very  simple :  over  the  entrauee,  three  niches 
csmctmm  nrg  madluv  teliie  reception  ogbeMn  oT daittent  mmt. 
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•as  possibk;  jio  ^taUets  «se  seen  lUKm  the  uralls;  mssr  jore  liiiere 
any  beiiedsies  or  chaim,  except  a  tew  for  the  euraies  and  tkeir 
acolytes  or  attendants,  who,  however,  very  seldom  make  useaf 
iiiem.  The  akar,  which  oonsifilB  (of  a  large  cubic  stone,  about 
three  fe^t  in  size,  is  seldcmi  exposed  to  public  view ;  tlobe  sanc^ 
tuauy,  in  which  it  is  placed,  Being  separated  by  a  wooden 
screen,  coar^y  painted,  ia  which  are  three  doors«  On  two 
pillars,  b^ieath  two  frames  covered  with  glass,  are  placed  the 
votive  offerings  made  to  the  church  or  to  the  virgin :  ^many  of 
.tiiese  ai?e  extremdiy  beautiful,  being  ^ive^  by  the  emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  also  by  ihe  £€f»ufalic  of  Venice.  Hie 
Virgin  JMaiy  is  Ihe  favourite  ol^ect  of  tneir  ^evotioEi :  on  festi- 
Tal  days  "which  :ai^  exceedingly  niunerous  (amounting,  indeed, 
to  a  foiHth  part  of  the  year),  a  la»p  bums  in  eveiy  house,  be- 
fcn*e  a  picture  of  her,  paiiited  on  wood ;  and  an  oath  taken  be- 
Ibre  it,  is  regarded  with  suchxever^ice,  that  it  is  rarely  violated. 
Continual  discharges  of  fire  arms  and  the  deafening  ringing  of 
bells  are  Ihe  constsuyt  accompaniments  of  festivals^;  though,  in 
justice  to  the  Montenegrins,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  {they  ;fi[)r 
ihe  most  part  discharge  their  Sams  at  a  respec^iful  diatonoe 
Irom  the  chinrches,  lest  they  should  disturb  or  mtermpt  the  oe- 
Idbration  of  Diiiine  service. 

Touag  women  go  to  ohuneh  only  twice  in  the  yeac,  OBLitiie 
festivab  of  Easter  and  Christmas.  The  women  .^ure  .se^iarated 
)firom  the  men  in  a  grated  galleiy,  placed  over  lAte  prineipal 
door.  But  the  attention  of  aQ,  aunnjg  public  worship,  wojold 
do  honour  to  more  civiliaed  countries.  Men,  .women,  aod 
tdhikkren,  invafial%  stand  from  the  beginning  to  the  coBclusbrai 
^the  service,  in  -me  strictest  order  possible,  and  are  almost  im* 
moveable :  noraretwo  ^persons aver  seen  speeiking together.  JU;a 
-atranger  4U»»)Bt8a  MoakexiegTin,  tbedflctter  pqpUe6,out  ofstsajfect, 
Jbut  in  :such  aqsianner  as  not  to  encourage  iurdier  xsonvensatisui. 
Ho  one  thiidLs  of  ^ting  nn  rthe  ichmrchea.  Itrwould  be  oofn 
i«idefed  as  a  filthy  saorilege,  and  the  individual,  who  shouldlbe 
^ihy  of  that  odious  custom,  would  be  driven  *fiami  the  chuch 
with  e?«ry  mark  of  ignominy. 

Twice  in  the  ^^ear,  at  the  commencement  of  iqpring  and  in 
^&e  winter,  the  oex^iaony  of  blessing  the  housea  taJbes  :jisfie. 
This  k  deemedof  the  highest  importance  W  the  MpntfiaegrinB, 
^ho  believe  ^lat  the  prosperity >or  deoay  oi  the  family. depeaiBs 
^n the  degree  of  fecvonr  evinced  by  the  priests. in  die  ^acst. of 
ilmiediotion.  The  ceremony  is  performed  in  the. folk) wingmaa- 
«iier:--*«the  prie0ts,>am^ed  in  tbc^r  sacerdotalTobes,  repair  toddse 
-houses  accompaiued  by  4i  ikur^erary  (the  person '^oo/carrii^ 
1^  inoefve),  asacinuMxMi;  ^and^aoi^e  ^hcfriste]^.  ^tar.  offepsg 
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up  certain  praycrg>  they  sporinkle.  holy  watofiB  every  apartii^t, 

'  from  the  ceUar  to  the  garret.  By  way  of  concluding  this  cere- 
mony auspiciously,  the  people  never  fail  to  throw  some  pieces 

.  of  money  into  the  vessel* 

The  Montenegrins,  in  common  with  the  other  Greeks,  cherish 

'  great  respect  for  the  dead :  if,  in  digging  graves,  they  meet  with 
any  remains,  they  religiously  collect  them,  and  deposit  them  in 

t  a  receptacle  specially  appropriated  to  this  [purpose  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  churches.  The  practice  of  interring  in  the  latter 
is  strictly  forbidden. 

Keligious  begging  is  carried  on  here  to  a  very  great  extent. 

:  Scarcely  does  a  mendicant  monk  quit  a  house,  when  another 
takes  possession  of  the  threshold.    The  curates  alone  are  mar- 

,  ried :  a  plot  of  ground  is  assigned  to  them,  which  they  cultivate 
in  person,  with  the  assistance  of  their  family.  Theyare  stated  to 
be  models  of  conjugal  fidelity.  They  are  not  restricted  (like  the 

.  monks)  to  particular  articles  of  food:  but  they  are  subject  to 
frequent  fasts,  in  common  with  the  regular  priests.  Similar  fasts, 
two  of  which  are  of  very  lon^  continuance,  are  observed  by  the 
Montenegrins  in  general;  which  are  described  as  being  extremely 
rigorous,  consisting  not  merely  in  abstinence  from  animal  fooa, 
but  also  from  various  other  articles  of  sustenance.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  liability  to  predatory  incursions  from  the  Turks, 
many  of  the  priests,  wnose  dwellings  are  at  some  distance  from 
the  churches,  are  obliged  to  carry  arms  for  their  defence. 

The  nuptial  ceremonies  of  the  Montenegrins  aire  nearly  the 
iiame  as  those  of  the  Greeks  of  Servia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Cattaro.    When  a  young  man  wishes  to  marry  a  damsel 

i  who  resides  at  a  distant  village,  the  affair  is  transacted  by  the 

old  men  of  their  respective  vdlages,  often  writhout  the  parties 
-affianced  ever  seeing  each  other.  The  father,  or  some  other  near 

t  relative  of  the  youth,  reimirs  to  the  family  with  whom  he  is  de- 
sirous of  formmg  an  alliance,  attended  by  twp  other  persons. 
All  the  daughters  are  presented  to  him,  and  he  makes  choice 
of  one,  witnout  considering  whether  she  vdll  please  his  son  or 
not.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  latter  declines  the  person 
provided  for  him,  for  in  this  country  the  rank,  situation,  and 
fortune  of  the  husband  are  disregarded :  whence  it  often  happens 

.that  an  opulent  Montenegrin  gives  his  daughter  in  marris^  to 

.his  farmer,  and  not  unfirequently  to  his  servant.  Assooaas 
4he  betrothed  parties  have  seen  each  other,  and. express  the 
slightest  mutual  desire  to  be  united,  the  nuptial  treaty  is  con- 
cluded. No  vmtten  contract  is  necessary*  as  the.  bride  rarely 
brings  with  her  more  than  her  paraphernalia  or  .weaiine  apparel. 
As  soon  as  the  parents  of  the  damsel  h0.ve  signified  diMr  con- 

fmt  to  th^  union,  the  priest  g^oes  to  her,,aiid:is  doseted  ^nrithilier 
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in  the  most  retired  port  of  the  house.  '  Here  he  receives  her 

.  -general  confession,  and  gives  her  remission  of  all  her  sins,  for 
which  the  parents  are  obliged  to  pay  him  ten  paras  (about  two- 
pence sterling),  immediately  on  his  quitting  the  apartment,  and 

r  assuring  them  that  she  is  capable  of  being  absolved.  And  on 
the  following  day  the  intended  wedding  is  formally  published  at 

'  church.  During  this  publication  the  relations  ofthe  bride  present 

:  the  bridegroom's  relatives  with  some  ears  of  com,  a  pot  of  milk, 
and  a  cake  of  maize  on  which  are  rudely  figured  a  distaff,  knit- 
ting needles,  and  other  suitable  articles  for  women.  This  is  a 
relic  of  a  custom  that  obtained  in  ancient  Greece,  where  the 
relations  ofthe  bridegroom  used  to  send  to  those  of  the  bride 

~  the  keys  of  her  husband's  house,  together  with  a  distaff  and 
spindle..  But,  with  the  Montenegrins,  every  part  of  this  cere- 
mony has  a  significant  meaning.     The  ears  oicom  signify  the 

*  plenty,  which  the  wife  is  expected  to  afford,  by  her  frugal  hoiise- 

.  keeping ;  the  milk  denotes  the  gentleness  and  candour,  which 

;  she  will  exhibit  in  all  her  actions ;  and  the  cake  intimates  the 
industry,  which  will  qualify  her  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  family  : — 
eloquent  emblems  these,  which  speak  loudly  and  impressively. 
In  return,^  the  parents  of  the  young  man  present  those  of 
the  bride  with  a  cake  of  pure  wheaten  flour,  some  raisins  (or  if 

.  they  be  not  in  season,  with  some  wine)  and  several  implements  of 
agncultiire,  to  signify  that  he  will  be  indefatigably  industrious, 
and  will  follow  the  example  of  his  ancestors,  whose  memory  he 

^  will  honour  by  making  good  use  of  those  implements,  which  in 

■  their  hands  have  procured  all  of  them  a  happy  and  comfortable 
subsistence. 

When  the  w6dding-day  actually  arrives,  all  the  relations  on 
either  side  are  invited  to  assemble  at  the  bride's  house  ;  whence 

^jshe  proceeds,  amid  a  numerous  attendance,  to  her  husband's 
dwelling,  where  she  is  feasted  With  every  possible  demonstration 

-  of  joy.  Thither  she  is  immediately  followed  by  her  mother,  carry- 
ing a  large  white  veil  or  handkerchief  with  which  she  covers  her 

> -daughter's  he^  and  bosom,  to  remind  her  that  modesty,  can- 

:  -dour,  and  implicit  obedience  to  her  husband's  will,  are  henceforth. 

'  to  characterise  her  conduct,  and  preserve  her  morals  unblemish- 
ed. After  receiving  her  father's  blessing,  the  bride,  thus  veiled, 

•is  conducted  to  church  between  her  father-in-law  and  the 
jiearest  relative  of  her  husband,  who  are  sponsors  to  the  wed- 

»4ling:  and  at  the  moment,  when  all  the  members  of  the  two 
.families  and  their  friends  are  assembled  toge&er  in  firont  ofthe 
louse,  discharges  of  musketry  commence,  which  ai«  repeated 

.  after  tibe  ceremony  is  jf^erform^,  and  are  continued  for  the  time 
following  days.  JDimn^  the  imptial  festival,  which  frequcHo^y 
last^for  /several  days,,  the  priest  officiates,  of  right,  as  nwuNier 
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{jTompta  e^iiSbmlmmmamA,  jmmI  leads  odBTthe  dhMnues  ef  themsp- 
iud  Bongft  MOig  bj  odiei8«  Nevr  life  sod  v^vr  MMpm  4me 
Mests,  and  d^  meeting  bec<»es  gwlBcientiy  noisy,  without 
3egeneratiag  into  ismjken  oi^ies  or  quanels.  At  the  ssoie 
tioie*  the  nevly  msmed  eovf^,  sccompsnied  by  tiim  fdatms 
ttad  friends,  ^bily  penunirahte  the  streets  SBa  roads,  wfaieh 
lead  to  the  haslets  depending  on  the  principal  tillage  or  town: 
■  iJbis  cnston  does  not  appear  to  hare  oii^tikted  in  oirtentatioo, 
:b«t  is  rather  an  act  of  notoriety,  which  fiSly  proves  the  autiben- 
tic^  of  thye  ns^al  coirtract. 

T^  preceding  eeremonies  take  place,  wlien  all  the  pttlies 
lOQiic^ned  give  weir  consent  to  the  wedding.  SometuneSy  bow- 
ers, it  happens  that  the  £Either,  or  the  damsel  hersdf,  rejects  the 
vonng  nian  who  is  intended  for  her  husband,  in  snefa  case  die 
latter,  attended  by  some  of  his  in^ids,  almost  alwa^  goes  to 
liar  resideiMsey  wh^ice  they  take  her  whedier  willing  or  nnwiUmg, 
.and  conduct  her  before  a  priest,  who,  t&r  a  certain  fee,  unites 
ih^oi  together,  regardless  of  all  denmnds  to  the  contrary.  But, 
where  t£e  espousals  have  been  ccmcluded,  or  a  wecklmg  ring 
has  been  given  as  a  preliminary  present  (winch  is  usually  dons), 
and  from  some  cause  or  odi^  me  nuptisds  stre  not  celebrsnted, 
the  parties  afianced  are  not  at  liberty  to  form  aiw  imw  con- 
mexien,  so  kmg  as  tibe  ring  is  not  delivered  up.  If  the  damsel 
finds  a  new  <^imant  fcur  her  hand,  she  must  restore  the  ring; 
.  and  if  her  former  lover  refrmes  to  accept  it,  she  is  obliged  to  re- 
Lmain  ia  statu  quo.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  man  is  deMroi»  of 
marrying  another  woman,  he  must  demand  his  ring;  and  if  it 
Jbe  refiised,  the  wedding  is  aiuapended.  No  priest  will  officiate, 
jinless  4be  very  xing  be  produced,  and  ite  identify  well  ascer- 
,  iDubed:;  while  they  will  wi&out  any  hesitailicm  pronounce  ihe 
.nuptial  bkssing  in  the  case  of  forciUe  abduction. 

J>ivfffces:aBe  of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  never-occasioned 'by 
rihose  circmnstances  which  produce  them  in  more  civflised  Ufe  ; 
j&ough  sometimes  a  bitter  enmity  between  die  more  remote  re- 
AJkations  of  die  married  couple  causes  painful — and  indeed  cruel 
-jgi^arations.  The  wife  can  in  no  case  demand  a  div(»ce.  I%e 
^Imsband  furchases  the  ri^  of  ^^ausing  it  to  be  pronounced  by 
^e  curate,  who  convenes  the  nearest  relations  or  both  fmrties ; 
'  lasid,  ttfter.emmierating  at  great  length  the  grievances  whi<^  die 
.  Jxusband  pretoads  to  sdle^e  against  his  wife,  decides  on  the;neces- 
jffity  and  justice  cf  the  divorce  without  the  interventkm  of  any 
j0diertribnnaL  The  whole  ceremony  of  dissolving  n  mairiage, 
ftthat  fhas  subsisted  perhaps  ibr  many  years,  consists  in  present- 
^m^  'K  botdeiof  wine  -to  the  woman's  relatk>ns  ea€h,  of  whom 
.idexdkismitjQf  it :  ou  c^Sering  it4o  the  *luj»)Mmd,  be  Tsfoses  4q 
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put  it  to  hk  lipS)  aad  thtus  riiows  that  he  perseyeves  in  kis  io" 
tention.  The  priest  drinks  the  rest  of  the  wine  ;  and,  imme- 
diately  laying  hold  of  the  woman's  apron,  (who  is  usimllydifr- 
«olyea  in  tears)  he  puts  one  end  of  it  into  the  hands  of  her 
father,  or  other  near  relative,  and  the  other  into  those  of  the 
luisband's  father.  He  then  cuts  it  in  two,  with  a  kind  of  knife 
Hiat  is  kept  exclusively  for  this  purpose,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
thus  proclaims  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage— Heai;en  has  dis^ 
tmkeayou!  ^ 

.  The  mourning  of  the  Montenegrins  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  oriental  nations.  On  the  death  of  any 
person,  nothing  is  heard  but  tears,  cries,  and  groans  from  the 
whole  family ;  the  women  in  particular  beat  themselves  in  a 
frightful  manner ;  pluck  off  their  hair,  and  tear  their  faces  and 
bosoms.  The  deceased  person  is  laid  out  for  twenty-four  hours, 
in  the  house  where  he  expires,  with  the  face  uncovered,  and  is 
perfumed  with  essences,  and  strewed  with  flowers  and  aromatic 
le%ves,  after  the  custom  of  the  antients.  The  lamentations  are 
renewed  every  moment,  particularly  on  the  arrival  6f  a  fresh 
person,  and  especially  of  the  priest.  Just  before  the  defunct  is 
carried  out  oi  the  house,  his  relations  whisper  in  his  ear,  and 
give  him  commissions  for  the  other  world,  to  their  departed  re- 
lations Or  friends.  After  these  singular  addresses,  a  pall  or 
winding  sheet  is  thrown  over  the  dead  person,  whose  face  con- 
tinues uncovered,  and  he  is  carried  to  church:  while  on  the 
road  thither,  women,  hired  for  the  purpose,  chaunt  his  praises 
amid  their  tears.  Previously  to  depositing  him  in  the  ground, 
the  next  of  kin  tie  a  bit  of  cake  to  his  neck,  and  put  a  piece 
of  money  in  his  hand,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
During  this  ceremony,  as  also  while  they  are  carrying  him  to 
the  burial  mround,  a  variety  of  apostrophes  are  addressed  to  t^e 
defunct,  which  are  interrupted  only  by  mournful  sobs,  asking 
him  why  he  quitted  them?  AVhy  he  abandoned  his  family?  He, 
whose  poor  wife  loved  him  so  tenderly,  and  provided  every  thing 
for  him  to  eat !  Whose  children  obeyed  him  with  such  respect, 
while  his  friends  succoured  him  whenever  he  wanted  assistance ; 
who  possessed  such  beautiful  flocks,  and  all  whose  undertakings^ 
were  olessed  by  heaven !  When  the  funeral  rites  are  performed, 
the  curate  and  mourners  return  home,  and  partake  of  a  grand 
entertainment  which  is  frequently  interrupted  by  jovial  songs, 
intermixed  with  prayers  in  behalf  of  the  deceased.  One  of 
the  guests  is  commissioned  to  chaunt  a  "  lament/'  impromptu^ 
which  usually  draws  tears  from  the  whole  company;  theperr 
former  is  accon^anied  by  three  or  four  monochiMrdsy  whose 
harsh  discord  excites  both  laughter  and  tears  at  the  same  time. 
The  Montenegrins  suffer  their  beards  to  giow  as  a  token  of 
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movrmmf;'y.mmlikmw<3mem  raww  UmirhrndB  mA  %  hime  or  hhtk 
htoidkeidimt  dimn^  the  fint  jreaf  aftar  tke  dealh  of  «iy  of 
their  lebtiow^ — »  few  mpatliB  more  or  less  accoidbg  to  te 
dybSerent  degrck^  of  eonstngniaity.  The  wonom  alao  go,  «it 
feast  on  eyery  soleiBiL  festiv^  to  weea  at  the  tonb  <^  their  haft- 
hand  or  diildrQD^  and  scatter  fresh  ooweis  or  fragrant  plaots 
e^er  it.  If  by  any  accident  they  are  preymtad  mm  perfcHoaar 
mg  this  pious  office^  they  ask  paxdoa  of  the  deceased,  as  if  he 
were  alive  and  could  hear  them,  and  give  him  a  ftill  aoooimt  of 
ike  ctrcoBftstanees  that  may  Imve  caused  tiiem  to  be  guilty  of 
thb  seeming  i^glecL  They  ako  frequently  ask  him  whsA  news 
ihere  is  from  the  other  world,  and  address  a  variety  of  the  moat 
curious  questions  to  him,  always  singing  in  a  plaintiTe  toBe. 

Among  a  people  so  ignorant  as  the  Monten^rins,  it  wifl 
jreadily  be  conceived  that  superstition  has  a  most  powerfiil  inr 
Auenee  upon  their  minds.    No  where,  perhaps,  is  tibe  behef  in 

f  hosts,  sorcerers^  and  evil  spirits  so  inveterate  aa  at  Monke 
[egpro.  AppariticmSy  dreams,  and  witchcraft  p^grpetually  imuat 
Aheur  imaginations ;  but  nothing  can  surpass  the  terror  that  seiaea 
tiiem  on  beholding  the  bodies  o^  excommunicated  persons,  whi^ 
are  thrown  out  ujpon  the  ground  without  bariaL  The  soil  on 
which  they  lie  is  for  ever  accursed ;  Ihey  remove  fitim  them  to 
•a  great  distehce,  and  if  the  spot  presents  itself  to  their  recol* 
l^^tion,  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  haunted  by  spirits.  In 
ahort,  these  men,  who  fearlessly  brave  all  dangers,  cuream  only 
gii  sorcerers  and  evil  spirits  :  sul  their  conversations  pourtray 
jthe  terror  with  which  their  minds  are  filled.  Others,  again, 
fancy  that  they  see  the  shades  of  their  ancestors,  hovering  in 
Ute  clouds  over  their  head :  they  speak  to  them  in  the  silence 
erf  the  night,  imd  think  they  hear  their  voices ;  they  converse 
with  these  supposed  spirits,  and  give  them  commissions  to  their 
'deceased  friends;  and,  in  the  delirium  of  their  imagination^ 
lemcy  that  they  hold  a  direct  communicaition  widi  me  other 
world. 

When  the  ^use  of  a  Montenegrin's  death  is  not  known, 
whether  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  or  to  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  some  enemy  of  the  family,  his 
surviving  relatives  cause  the  following  fotmulary  to  be  cned  in 
«very  part  of  the  village,  by  three  kds,  who  are  specially  ap* 
liointed  to  this  office: 

<♦  The  vahure  is  come  Into  our  viHage.  He  tells  us  that  our  brother, 
<im  cousin,  friend,  Ac.  has  perished  by  divine  punishment,  or  hjr  the 
TBsentmeat  of  an  enemy.  In  the  former  case  mourn  for  him.  But 
If  ycvt  suspect  the  revenge  of  any  old  enemy  of  hit  persoa,  fum  jewe* 
mkrm^  aadmalDe  Mm  pay  wii^  bis  Uoed  fep  the  blood  he  hassMIn 
«Hf  &yn»3L'*^XhQ  hurthan  is,  ^  Moan  hit  fet  |  "^^^  mi«jii^  hinu'' 
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We  TwiTft  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  ihe  Monteae* 
grins  receire  when  in  their  cradle,  the  arms  which  they  are  to 
carry  for  life.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  make  use  of  them> 
their  parents  and  friends  meet  together ;  the  child  is  made  t© 
stand  fire ;  and,  when  after  several  trials  of  his  courage,  thi« 
object  is  attained,  his  father  places  the  arms  again  in  his  hands 
with  much  ceremony.  Only  three  circumstances  occur,  under 
which  they  are  allowed  to  chaiige  their  arms,  viz.  marriage,  in 
which  case  they  are  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  arms  ihxxt 
may  be  presented  by  any  of  their  relations  ;  succession,  in  which 
case  the  arms  of  a  deceased  parent  or  relative  belong,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  to  the  eldest  son  or  next  of  kin ;  and  an 
union  or  intimate  alliance,  in  which  a  mutual  exchange  of 
arms  takes  places.  These  alliances  are  formed  in  the  following 
manner : 

Two  friends  present  themselves  in  front  of  the  Church  ac- 
companied only  by  their  most  trusty  companions.  They  lay 
their  muskets  on  the  threshold  of  the  principal  door,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  jointly  invoke  heaven  to  witness  their  in- 
ward dispositions.  These  arms,  after  being  blessed  by  a  priest, 
are  resumed,  and  held  crossed  before  them  :  then,  holding  out 
their  right  hand,  while  the  left  is  laid  upon  the  heart,  they  give 
each  other  the  kiss  of  alliance.  Their  pistols,  daggers,  and 
<^artridge  boxes  or  powder  flasks,  are  next  produced ;  and,  as 
each  of  them  is  brought  forward,  the  two  friends  swear  ^to  liv§ 
and  die  for  one  another.  They  then  make  an  exchange  of  their 
arins,  which,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  either  of  them,  belong 
to  the  survivor. 

When  the  Montene^ins  wage  war,  they  have  neither  horses 
nor  carriages.  They  lie  on  the  earth  or  on  the  rocks,  as  may 
suit  their  convenience,  regardless  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  without  experiencing  the  slightest  alteration  in 
their  health.  As  their  country  offers,  at  every  step,  new,  easy, 
and  sa,fe  military  positions,  they  know  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  them  for  the  purposes  of  defence  or  attack.  When,  from 
circumstances,  they  are  obliged  to  be  the  assailants,  they  rarely 
expose  themselves;  but,  advancing  from  rock  to  rock,  like 
riflemen,  without  being  seen,  until  they  are  within  musket-shot^ 
Aey  take  a  sure  aim,  and  fire  at  Ae  enemy.  All  their  mancexK 
vres  are  confined  to  this  movement,  or  to  precipitate  and  imp^ 
tuous  attacks :  so  that,  when  least  expected,  a  cloud  of  com- 
batants issues  from  the  very  rocks,  where  there  appeared  to  be 
only  a  few  rifle-men,  who  inundate  the  spot  occupied  by  their 
eneiny.  The  M<mtenegrin8  are  bold  and  intrepid  in  battle, 
cunning,  kascible,  and  terrible  in  revenge ;  ignoriait,  vain,  aiid 
soperstitiouB:  eager  in  qtiest  of  news,  and  most  blindly  stupid 
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in  their  own  personal  affairs  ;  they  are  exceedingly  punctual  iii 
their  commercial  transactions ;  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers 
who  frankly  recjuest  an  asylum  of  them ;  faitnful  to  their  word, 
constant  in  their  friendships ;  distinguished  for  filial  piety  and 
for  reverence  to  old  age;  most  ardently  attached  to  theit 
country,  and,  above  all,  jealous  to  excess  of  their  savage  inde- 
pendence: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  institutions,  which  exist 
among  the  Montenegrins,  is  the  aci  of  reconciliation  between  two 
enemies,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed  by  our  author,  whose  prolix  account  we  have  somewhat 
abridged : 

"  When  two  families  are  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  their  long 
protracted  resentments,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  against  a 
common  enemy,  or  because  time  or  their  mutual  interest  has  blunted 
the  rage  of  pursuit,  or  from  any  other  motive,  they  implore  the  con- 
vocation of  a  Kmeti, — a  special  tribunal  composed  of  twenty-four  old 
men,  twelve  of  whom  are  chosen  by  each  family.  Of  this  special  com- 
mission, the  curate  of  the  village,  where  the  person  last  aggrieved  or 
slain  resided,  or  some  other  highly  respected  individual,  is  appointed 
president :  and  in  case  the  members  of  the  court  are  equally  divided,, 
he  has  a  casting  vote.  This,  however,  rarely  occurs,  as  the  several 
interests  of  the  parties  concerned  are  previously  discussed^  so  that  the 
result  of  the  meeting  is  almost  certain. 

''  On  the  day  appointed  for  holding  this  commission,  a  solemn  mass 
is  celebrated.  Flags  are  displayed  upon  the  church,  and  in  every 
avenue  approaching  to  it,  and  the  bells  ring  incessantly:  it  is,  how- 
ever, worthy  of  remark,  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  do  not  discharge  a 
single  musket,  until  the  affair  is  completely  terminated,  and  all  parties 
are  on  the  point  of  separating.  All  the  members  of  the  Kmeti  are 
fasting ;  and  the  company  present,  whether  men  or  women,  vie  widv 
each  other  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  {^pparel  on  this  day. 

*'  The  Kmeti  assembles  one  hour  before  the  celebration  of  Aiass,  to 
make  a  calculation  of  the  blood  that  has  been  shed.  A  wound,  which 
they  call  a  bloody  is  valued  at  ten  sequins^  (about  U.  lOs,  sterling.) 
The  death  of  a  man,  which  they  term  a  head^  is  equivalent  to  ten 
wounds:  consequently  on  paying  one  hundred  sequins  (about  45/* 
sterling),  a  Montenegrin  may  rid  himself  of  any  one,  who  has  either 
displeased  or  offended  him.  Tiie  head  of  a  priest,  as  well  as  oi  the 
chief  man  of  a  commune,  is  fixed  at  seven  times  the  value  of  every 
odier  person.  This  kind  of  valuation  has  been  established  from  time 
immemorial :  but  at  present  it  is  varied  according  to  certain  circum- 
stances that  may  induce  the  Kmeti  to  lessen  it ;  though  sometimes  the 
prices  are  fixed,  by  mutual  consent^  through  the  intervention  of  a  third 
I^ersan," 

Out  of  the  money  thus  calculated,  the  Kmeii  is  empowered  to 
deduct  forty  sequins  for  the  stipends  of  its  members;  but  it  is 
always  given  to  th^  guilty  person  immediately  after  the  act  of 
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reconciliation  has  taken  place.  Tlie  balance  being,  ascertained, 
the  Kmeti  communicates  the  result  of  its  proceedings  to  the 
parties  themselves,  who  fix  the  moment  when  the  ceremony  is 
to  be  performed.  Their  neighbours  and  private  friends  are  im- 
inediately  apprised  of  it,  in  order  that  they  may  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  most  brilliant  appearance  in  their  power;  and  also 
that  they  may  avoid  a  painful  humiliation  by  the  failure  of  the 
reconciliation.  The  next  business  is  to  appoint  the  day,  hour, 
and  place,  when  the  sentence  is  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
public.  The  authority  of  the  Wladika  or  prince-bishop,  and  of 
the  governor,  is  always  necessary,  and  is  never  withheld.  These 
distinguished  magistrates  cause  the  whole  country  to  be  4n- 
formeS  of  the  intended  ceremony,  and  themselves  frequently 
assist  at  it,  attended  by  a  considerable  retinue. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  act  of  reconr 
ciliation,  and  consequently  for  payment  of  the  money,  the 
registrar  sends  twelve  infants  at  the  breast,  (who  are  carried  by 
their  nurses,)  to  the  house  of  the  party  aggrieved,  each  of 
whom  carries  a  small  handkerchief,  made  o?  common  linen 
cloth.  They  knock  at  the  door,  and,  on  account  of  their  in- 
nocence, it  is  supposed  that  they  will  soften  the  injured  party ; 
who,  after  resisting  their  cries  and  prayers  for  some  time,  at 
length  opens  his  door  and  receives  the  handkerchiefs.  On  the 
«ame  day  a  solemn  mass  is  celebrated  ;  a  fast  is  kept,  the  flags 
are  hung  out,  and  the  bells^  are  rung,  as  before  :  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  mass,  the  four  and  twenty  arbitrators  meet  at  the 
appointed  place.  This  is  usually  within  the  enclosure  of  a  con- 
vent, or  near  the  village  church  to  which  the  injured  person 
belongs,  who  repairs  thither,  attended  by  all  his  relations,  as 
well  as  by  the  chieftains  and  old  men  of  the  place,  preceded 
by  the  pope  or  priest.  At  the  extremity  of  the  enclosure,  they 
form  a  large  semi-circle,  separate  from  the  multitude,  within 
which  the  members  of  the  kmeti  are  placed. 

^ "  The  aggressor,  escorted  by  his  nearest  friends  and  relatives,  makes 
his  appearance  immediately  afler,  upon  his  knees,  having  the  murderous 
instrument  of  his  last  assassination  suspended  fVom  his  neck :  and  in 
this  humble  posture  he  advances,  dragging  himself  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  until  he  comes  in  front  of  the  Kmeti.  The  pope  then  takes  the 
suspended  weapon  from  his  neck,  and  throws  it  to  as  great  a  distance  as 
he  can  :  the  assistants  seize  it  and  break  it  to  pieces.  At  that  moment, 
the  criminal  addresses  the  court,  declaring  his  formal  acceptance  of  its 
decision ;  and  then  asks  his  adversary  whether  he  renounces  his  revenge 
and  enmity  ?  The  party  aggrieved  is  agitated,  weeps,  and  reflects ; 
he  looks  up  to  heaven,  sighs,  and  hesitates ;  his  whole  soul  seems  over* 
whelmed  by  a  thousand  different  emotions.  The  friends  and  relations 
of  both  parties  urge  and  invite  him  to  be  reconciled :  the  conversation 
is  carried  on  with  great  warmth ;  they  are  afraid  lest  the  injured  party 
should  give  a  refosal,  which  he  still  has  it  in  his  power  to  do. 
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**  (At  the  ceremonyy  wbick  I  witDessed,  a  voice  was  heard,  strongly 
expreBsive  of  indignation.  It  was  that  of  the  patriarch  of  the  old  men* 

*  What    are    you  ivaiting  for,  thou    frozen  heart  V    he  exclaimed* 

•  Ml/  soul  is  not  yet  ready^  was  the  fierce  reply  of  the  offended  indl- 
iridual.) 

**  Every  one  now  removes  from  him,  and  leaves  him  for  a  moment  to 
his  reflections ;  while  the  aggrestfor,  still  on  his  knees,  dares  not  raise 
his  eyes  froiti  the  ground.  During  this  profound' silence,  a  priest  ad- 
irances,  alone,  to  the  injured  ps^y,  whispers  in  his  ear,  and,  lifting  up 
ills  hand,  points  siliently  towards  heaven.  His  soul  is  now  toncbed ; 
his  wrath  expires;  he  reaches  out  one  hand  to  his  enemy,  whom  he 
raises  up  from  the  ground;  and,  with  the  other,  pointing  towards 
heaven,  he  exclaims:  *•  Great  God,  bear  witness  that  I  pardon  him! ' 
The  two  enemies,  mutually  extending  their  arms,  hold  them  for  along 
time  locked  together ;  while  the  persons  present  rend  the  air  with  their 
acclamations,  and,  hurried  along  by  the  example  thus  set  them,  embrace 
one  another  confusedly. 

*'  After  this  effusion  has  subsided,  the  curate  and  the  president  of 
the  Icmeti  embrace  the  two  reconciled  persons.  He,  who  had  already 
ibrgiyen  the  offender,  then  pronounces  with  a  loud  voice  before  the 
kntetif  and  with  an  expression  that  shews  his  sincerity,  a  most  solemn 
4)ath,  that  he  renounces  all  resentnoent  and  all  his  rights  to  vengeance. 
Immediately  after,  the  arbitrators  and  relations  of  both  parties  put  them- 
^ves  in  motion,  with  the  two  new  friends  at  their  head ;  and  proceed 
%x>  tlie  village  of  the  aggressor,  who  has  previously  caused  a  grand  enter- 
tainment to  be  prepared,  consisting  of  a  profusion  of  meat,  brandy>  wine^ 
cakes  of  maize,  cneese  and  honey* — On  such  occasions  as  this,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  even  oxen  roasted  in  the  open  air,  are  commonly  served  up. 

*•  All  the  relations,  friendei  ^nd  neighbours  of  the  parties,  persons 
ivhose  curiosity  leads  tnem  to  witness  the  transaction,  and  even  passen- 
ijers,  have  a  right  to  partake  of  the  feast,  for  which  a  spacious  plot  of 
ground  is  always  carefully  chosen.  This  scene  is  varied  by  heroic 
Itogs,  national  dances,  and  every  possible  degree  of  gaiety.  The  pe- 
^aitiiary  compensation,  fixed  by  the  kmetif  is  presented  m  soon  as  the 
gueste  are  seated  at  table:  the  silver,  gold,  and  jewek  are  produced  m 
a  large  waiter  or  salver  belonging  to  the  church  ;  tfketa  of  a  greater 
bulk  are  brought  in  the  hand.  Sometimes,  the  party  af  grieved  gener- 
ously refuses  the  whole. 

**  Duplicate  copies  of  the  sentence,  (which  has  been  drawn  up  dot- 
ing  the  ceremony,)  written  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  are  now  pr^- 
^ented  to  the  curate^  who  delivers  one  copy  to  each  party,  by  whom  it 
is  preserved  as  a  document  honourable  to  his  family.  The  two  leav^ 
or  pages  containing  this  instrument,  are  tied  together  by  a  string,  to 
Which  a  very  thin  piece  of  Turkish  money  is  attached,  that  figistens  its 
iwo  extremities.  This  piece  the  curate  or  president  cots  with  a  pair  of 
|(:issars  into  two  equal  parts :  and  the  two  leaves  are  divided  in  such  ft 
manner  that  each  party  has  one  half,  the  identity  ^  whkh  ia  attMtad 
hy  bringing  tliem  both  together. 

^  The  ceremony  concludes  with  singinff  and  dancing,  ftfidtbepeiMflB 
fvesent  Mame  9t  the  ^imal  of  a  Smdtmtg^  of  6m  anuN  whiobcli 
^Btbued  fiw  mors  ttwa  itt  Mof  m^immoM^m  ^my^timr'*^" 
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**  No  instanqe  has  ever  occurred  in  which  these  decisions  have  been 
violated :  the  same  families  may  even  be  at  variance  again,,  but  they 
never  recur  to  what  has  previously  been  decided.  The  reconciliatioa 
of  kidividoals  thus  consecrated  produces  a  pacification  between  all  the 
mettrbers  of  both  fafiiilies,  who  become  bound  for  each  other  by  mutual 
oaths  :  whidi  the  Montenegrins  are  known  to  reverence  most  strictly^ 
wbetk^  they  herve  reference  to  any  puWic  ov  private  interests,  and 
whether  tbey  have  sworn  by  their  mustaches  or  by  their  honour."        ' 

The  residence  of  the  Wladika  or  prince  bishop  is  at  liie 
monastery  of  Cettigne.  Peter  Petrowitch,who  held  that  office  in 
1813  whenCoL  Sommi^res  visited  him,  is  described  as  a  vener^ 
able  man,  not  more  exemplary  for  his  piety  than  for  his  modesty^ 

Imrity,and  simplicity  of  manners,  unitedwithconsidei^ableknow-^ 
edge  of  the  world  and  no  small  degree  of  prudence  and  courage  ; 
and  further,  as  being  well  skilled  in  the  Italian,  German,  and.  Rus- 
sian languages,  to  which  he  added  a  little  English  and  less  Frendi* 
Of  this  prelate,  by  M^hom  our  author  was  most  hospitably  en-* 
tertained,  we  have  a  long  and  interesting  account,  for  which 
we  regret  that  we  have  not  room.  He  was  regarded,  (and  it 
af^pears  with  great  justice)  as  the  fadier  of  his  people ;  and 
cc^nmunicated  many  important  particulars  relative  to  Jhe  com* 
saercey  literature,  &c.  <k  the  MontenegrinB,  a  few  of  which  w» 
hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

A  small  pait  only  of  Montenegro  is  cultivated*  In  the  colder 
j>arts,  they  raise  plenty  of  smnmer-barley,  rye,  maize,  and  othev 
grain;  together  with  hemp,  potatoes,  Jerusalem  artichokes^ 
cabbages,  carrots,  kidney-beans,  and  peas,  and  an  almost  incre* 
dible  quantity  of  onions,  shallots,  ana  garlic,  which  they  Cul* 
tivate  in  ev^ry  direction,  and  ooijsume  in  such  quantities 
«s  to  render  their  persons  hardly  supportable  from  the  vile 
odour  which  they  exhale.  In  the.lower  and  more  sheltered  disK 
triet^  i^ear  Albania,  Aey  raise  wheat  of  a  very  superior  aua* 
lity :  the  vine  is  also  cultivated  with  great  success,  and  taaey 
reckoa  not  fewer  than  forty-two  different  varieties  of  grapes^ 
which,  in  a  few  highly  favoured  spots,  afford  wines  of  an  exqui^ 
site  flavomr.  Ap^nes,  pears,  plums,  cherries  of  different  sorted 
and  figs,  grow  wild  m  great  abundance,  aad  in  various  placeaz 
together  with  every  species  of  the  melon  tribe  of  plamts:;  birt 
the  olive-tree  flourishes  only  in  one  or  two  spots.  Gen«ralkr 
•peaking,  all  the  fruit  obtain^  in  this  coiwrtnry  is  wild,  and  witk 
a  few  «30cepti:oii8»  nmM,  m  oonaequance  of  the  M&ateneffixi^ 
being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  grafting,  which  the  Wladika  iiw 
iniram  s^teiapied.  to  tctfodtiQe^    Aiaoi^  otiitae  vseful  v^gc/ta- 
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■peaks  in  raptores  of  a  species  of  Alcea,  called  Bmnia,  of  whidi 
there  are  two  varieties^  not  only  as  a  wholesome  artick  of  food, 
but  also  as  a  valuable  accession  to  the  Materia  Medica,  from  its 
emollient,  resolvent^  and  pectoral  properties:  a  decoction  of 
its  leaves  is  said  to  be  of  great  use  and  value  in  cases  of  oph- 
thalmia, which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  parts. 
Different  kinds  of  beautiful  flowers  and  fragrant  shrubs  de- 
light the  eye  and  smell,  while  the  mountains  and  plains  are 
covered  with  larches,  firs,  oaks,  chesnut  and  walnut-trees, 
cypresses,  beech,  holly,  lime,  and  other  trees,  many  of  which 
attain  to  a  prodigious  size.  In  the  lower  and  soumem  parts, 
vegetation  thrives  in  a  most  surprising  manner :  frequently,  in 
the  course  of  a  night,  the  appearance  of  the  gaiden  is  so 
changed  that  it  can  no  longer  be  recognized.  As  an  instance 
of  this  wonderful  growth  of  plants,  our  author  mentions  his 
receiving  a  peach  that  weighed  between  fourteen  and  seventeen 
ounces  ;  a  species  of  citron  that  weighed  at  least  two  pounds; 
and  a  beautiful  carnation  which  measured  eleven  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. 

Considering  the  extent  of  its  surface,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
soil  of  Montenegro  is  under  cultivation.  Its  inhabitants  having 
no  manufactures,  necessarily  possess  but  few  articles  that  can 
be  exchanged ;  and  consequently  their  commerce  is  inccmsider- 
able.  They  are,  however,  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  there  are 
very  few  who  have  not  laid  by  something,  to  a  greater  or 
less  amount.  Mendicity  (except  among  the  monks,)  is  utterly 
imknown,  and  neither  men  nor  women  are  ever  seen  in  ragged 
clothes.  Their  principal  wealth,  and  staple  article  of  com- 
merce, consists  in  their  numerous  flocks,  from  which  they  se- 
lect and  export  annually  to  Venice,  by  the  canal  of  Cattaro,*at 
least  115,000  sheep,  and  26,000 goats;  to  which  are  to  be  added 
not  less  than  600,000  pounds  weight  of  cheese  :  these,  though 
•rather  dry  in  consequence  of  the  butyraceous  matter  being 
too  closely  pressed  out,  are  nevertheless  of  exquisite  flavour 
iirom  the  process  employed  in  making  them,  which  our  author 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  ascertain.  Another  important  article 
is  fish,  which  is  produced  in  ^eat  abundance,  and,  of  every 
kind,  in  the  rivers  Schinizza  and  Rico wezemowich,  particularly 
a  small  sort,  somewhat  between  the  pilchard  and  herring,  by 
naturalists  called  the  scuranzza.  The  fishery,  of  which  Col. 
Sommieres  has  given  an  interesting  account,  cniefly  belongs  to 
the  Wladika  or  Bishop,  who  derives  the  chief  part  of  his  revenue 
from  it.  A  few  oxen  and  mules  are  also  exported,  but  to  no 
great  amount. 

The  places  to  which  the  Montenegrins  chiefly  trade,  are 
Cattaro,  Pesaro,  Dobrota,  Perasto,  Budua,  PaAtrowichia,  and 
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sometimes  Oastel-Nuoro  and  Ragusa.  They  also  traffic  with 
the  Morlachians,  and  frequent  the  markets  of  Nixich,  in  the 
Tnikii^h  province  of  Herzegowine ;  arid,  according  to  circum- 
stances and  the  politics  of  the  moment,  they  will  even  go  to 
^e  market  of  Aabiak,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the 
Tuikish  part  of  Albania.  A  few  of  them  trade  directly  with 
Ae  Mediterranean^  in  their  own  bottoms,  and  some  of  them 
have  even  undertaken  long  commercial  voyages,  with  success. 

As  the  Montenegrins  have  ho  money  or  their  own,  their  com- 
mercial transactions  are  done  in  Venetian  sequins,  and  in  Turk- 
ish and  Ragusan  piastres.  TTieir  trade  is  perfectly  free  and 
honest ;  and  they  are  remarked  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
execute  their  contracts :  not  being  able  to  write,  they  pledge 
themselves  verbally,  laying  one  hand  on  their  breast  and  giving 
the  other  to  the  contracting  party.  As  however  the  Turks  are 
4;heir  sworn  enemies,  they  think  it  no  dishonour  to  carry  on  a 
successful  smuggling  trade  in  their  ports. 

From  the  simple  habits  of  the  Montenegrins,  it  is  evident  that 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  must  be  at  a  low  ebb  with  them. 
They  have  neither  physicians  nor  surgeons ;  but  certain  pea- 
sants gratuitously  undertake  the  cure  of  particular  diseases  by 
means  of  particular  vegetable  juices,  the  secret  of  which  they 
exclusively  possess ;  and  others,  in  like  manner,  apply  them- 
selves to  the  gratuitous  healing  of  ruptures,  and  different  kinds 
of  woimds  and  fractures,  and  also  to  inoculation,  in  which 
they  succeed  so  well,  that  no  vestiges  of  the  small-pox  are  to 
be  seen.  Shortly  before  our  author's  arrival,  vaccination 
had  been  introduced  by  the  bishop,  whose  efforts  to  introduce 
it  into  practice  he  had  the  honour  to  second.  So  hardy  indeed  are 
the  constitutions  of  the  Montenegrins,  and  so  uniform  is  their 
temperance,  that  they  are  rarely  subject  to  any  but  accidental 
and  trifling  maladies.  ^ 

Of  manufactures  they  are  totally  destitute.  The  rude  con- 
stiniction  of  their  agricultural  implements  proves  th^tthey  have 
descended  to  them  from  the  most  barbarous  ages;  and  the 
stuffs,  or  cloths,  made  by  them,  are  of  the  coarsest  nature  ima- 
ginable. They  have  no  bakers,  butchers,  joiners,  or  locksmiths: 
every  one  cuts  out  his  own  clothes,  and  makes  his  own  boots 
out  of  goat-skins,  with  no  other  preparation  than  a  little  sea 
salt :  in  short  every  [person  does  whatever  he  wants  for  him- 
^self,  and  in  his  own  way. 

'  If  the  useful  arts  are  not  held  in  honour  at  Montenegro,  it 
x^annot  be  supposed  that  the  fine  arts  should  flourish  there. 
Their  pictures,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  consist  of  wretched 
-daubs,  representing  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  twelve 
Apostles,  together  with  divers  miracles,  and  scenes  of  hell;  all 
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eoarsely  executed  on  wood»  ^uid  wkkout  any  regard  whatever  ^ 
]proporti<m.  ' 

Of  written  music  they  are  totally  ignorant ;  all  the  airs  suaatg 
by  them  are  transmitted  by  oral  tradition,  and  tkey  are  yery 
fond  of  singing.  In  general,  their  singers  accomps^y  tllei)tl^ 
selves,  or  are  accompanied  by  others,  on  a  monochotd  or  4 
1>ag-pipe,  and  many  of  them  play  on  the  simple  flute,  tile  'v6s^ 
yention  of  which  by  the  ancients  is  ascribed  to  Pan. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  Montenegrins  is  the  Illyiian, 
which  is  a  dialect  of  the  Greek,  though  s<»aie  writers  affirm 
that  it  is  the  Selavonian  or  ancient  Sarmatian.  It  is  at  once  rick 
and  laconic,  energetic  and  harmomous^  atid  is  equally  beccao:^ 
ing  in  the  lips  of  both  sexes.  It  is  as  proper  for  tenckr  subjects 
as  for  narrating  feats  of  arms,  and  is  said  to  be  sonorous,  nobl^ 
adapted  to  oratory,  and  vehement* 

;No  schools  however  are  established,  either  public  or  private, 
consequently  the  Montenegrins  have  no  literatmre :  but  all  of 
them  cultivate  poetry,  and  some  of  them  excel  as  improvisutori. 
The  subjects  which  furnish  themes  for  their  Muse,  are  the 
|>leasures  and  pains  of  the  tender  passion  ;  aiKl  the  grand  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  meteors,  earthqueiies,  and  the  like^  Almost 
all  their  ideas  are  figurative.  A  single  volume  constitutes  the 
whole  national  library  of  the  Montenegrins  :  it  is  a  history  of 
their  country,  written  in  1754,  by  one  Vassilia,  coadjutor  to 
'  Ihe  then  bishop,  smd  is  printed  m  the  Russian  lajiguage,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  great  chancellor.  Count  Worcmzow*  It  is 
aaid  to  be  an  ill-digested  compilation,  full  of  absurd  ai^cdoteii 
and  of  very  suspicious  authority:  it  records,  however,  the 
yaliant  achievements  of  this  brave  \mt  illiterate  people,  which 
ias  the  only  part  of  the  work  that  bears  the  semblance  of  pro- 
bability. 

But  though  the  native  historians  of  Montenegro  have  fur- 
nished but  few  materials  for  its  history.  Colonel  Sommieres  has 
collected  numerous  interesting,  and  apparently  authentic  partictt^ 
lars,  relative  to  their  successful  conflict^  with  die  Turks  lor 
independence,  which  they  ultimately  conquered,  tinder  the  able 
direction  and  generalship  of  their  present  Wla^ikd.  or  prince 
bishop,  in  the  year  1798.  The  narrative  of  their  campai^ia 
a^iiEist  tl^  celebrated  Ali  Pacha  of  Joaimina^  (whose  armies 
me  Montenegriofi  utterly  discomfited  three  times  in  one  y^ai) 
is  peculiarly  interesting;  and  we  cannot  Imt  regret  that&e 
length,  to  which  thjis  article  has  diready  attained,  coinpels  nM  to 
dkttHss  it  widi  diis  c&ncise  notice*  The  ktt^  part  of  ^e  second 
irohAine  is  ^ieflv  filled  wkfa  a  htstoiy  of  the  memoiaMe  ae 
iMttla  of  John  Uaslrio^  betier  feiown  by  tlie  nuM  of  ScaaAni 
Ibfgi  mhot,  mAu  abaoii  lacMdiUo  dMkttHiw  mai 
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succeeded  in  emancipating  his  country  from  the  Turkish  yoke. 
After  his  deaths  however,  the  arms  of  Mahomet  11.  were  again 
triumphant^  and  the  kingdom  of  Epirus,  with  the  exception  of 
Montenegro,  once  more  fell  under  the  Turkish  sceptre. 

It  would  be  singular  if  an  officer,  who  had  served  in  the  armies 
of  Buonaparte,  were  to  publish  a  work  without  calumniating  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James's.  The  successive  defeats  which  the 
French  armies  received  from  the(  forces  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
between  the  years  1812  and  1816,  have  inflicted  such  a  wound 
on  their  vanity,  that  no  Frenchman  can  suffer  any  opportunity 
of  censuring  the  British  government  to  escape  him.  This  i& 
particularly  the  case  with  our  author's  concluding  chapter,  in 
which  the  occupation  of  Malta  by  Great  Britain,  and  her  acqui- 
sition  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  come  in  for  an  ample  share  of  his 
vituperations.  With  these  comparatively  trivial  exceptions,  we 
regard  this  work  as  a  valuable  accession  to  geography  and 
history.  The  observations  on  th6  ancient  and  modern  topography 
of  MonteneOTO  are  particularly  interesting ;  and,  with  me  aid 
of  the  excellent  map  and  plates,  which  accompany  the  work,, 
will  contribute  ihaterially  to  correct  the  erroneous  information 
which  has  been  circulated  respecting  this  hitherto  almost  un« 
known  country. 
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PUBLISHED  FROM  SEPTEMBER  TO  NOVEMBER,  1820. 


ANTIQriTIES,  ARCHITECTURE,  SCIENCES,  AMD   FINE   ARTS. 

The  History  and  Andquides  of  the  Collegiate  and  Cathedral  Charch  of 
St.  Patrick,  near  Dablin,  from  ils  foondation  m  1190  to  the  Year  1819.  By 
William  Mason.    4to.    SLSs. 

A  Drawing  Book,  consisting  of  Lessons  on  Landscape,  Marine,  and  Archi« 
tcctural  Subjects.    By  C.  J.  M.^hichelo.    No.  I.    4s.  6d. 

Costume  of  the  Lower  Orders  of  London,  painted  and  engraved  from  Nature; 
By  T.L.  Busby.    4to.    lL4$.    Plates  coloured  2/.  8#. 

An  Analytical  Calculation  of  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  the  7th  of  Sept.  1820. 
By  D.  McGregor.    8vo.    St. 

A  Guide  to  the  Stars,  being  an  Easy  Method  of  knowing  the  Relative  Posi-* 
tion  of  all  the  Fixed  Stars,  fhnn  the  First  to  the  Third  Magnitude,  in  either 
Hemisphere.  By  Henry  Brooke,  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics,  &c.  Royal 
4to.   15f.  boards. 

Costume  in  Persia,  drawn  from  Nature.  By  A.  Orlowski,  containing  Six 
Plates,  coloured  and  ei^raved  on  Stone.    No.  I.  folio.    Price,  13s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  See  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Lichfield  ; 
illustrated  by  Engravings,  Elevations,  Plans,  &c.  and  Biographical  Anecdotes 
of  the  Bishops  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  By  John  Britton,FAS.  1/.  IBs.  •  Med. 
4to. ;  d/.  St.  Imperial  4to. ;  61. 6s.  ro^al  folio. 

Illustrations  of  the  Novels  and  Tales  of  the  "  Author  of  Waverley,"  in 
12  Prints,  with  Vignette  Title.  12mo.  1/.  4s.  8vo.  1/.  lis.  6d.  Proofs,  od 
India  Paper,  Imperial  4to.  2/.  12s.  6d,  Ditto  before  the  Letters,  Colombier, 
4to.  3/.  3s. 

BoydelFs  Illustrations  of  Holy  Writ :  being  a  Series  of  100  Copper-plate  En- 
gravings, firom  Original  Drawings.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  junior,  of  Ongar;  calcu* 
fated  to  ornament  all  Quarto  and  Octavo  Editions  of  the  Bible.  Royal  4to.  61. 6s^ 
Proofs  on  India  Paper.  8/.  8s. 

The  Beauties  of  Mozart,  Handel,  Pleyel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Rossini,  and 
other  celebrated  Composers,  adapted  to  the  words  of  Popular  Psalms  and 
fiymns,  for  one  or  two  Voices;  with  an  Accompaniment  and  occasional  Sym- 
phonies for  the  Piano-Forte^  Organ,  or  Harp.  By  an  Eminent  Professor.  4to. 
ti.lU.6d. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Origin  of  Printing,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  John  Topham. 
Esq.  FR.  and  AS.    By  Ralph  WiHett,  Esq.  8vo.  6s.  royal  8vo.  12s. 

An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Pnnting,  translated  from  the  French  of 
If.  De  la  Sema  Santander.  8vo.  6s.  royal  8vo.  12s. 

BIOGRAPBY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Andrew  Hofer,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Traot- 
actions  in  the  Tyrol,  during  the  Year  1809.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Biographical  Memoirs  ofwilliam  Ged ;  including  an  Account  of  his  Prograsi 
•Q  the  Art  of  Block  Printins.  8vo.  4s.  royal  8vo.  8s. 

Memoirs  of  the  life,  Writings,  and  Religious  Connexions  of  John  Owen, 
DD.  Vice-Chancdlor  of  Oxforo^.  and  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  durine  the 
Commonwealth.  By  tha  Rev.  William  Orme.  8vo.  With  a  Portrait.  Prica 
12s.  boards. 
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Biogivpfaieal  niottradoBi  of  WocoMtoishim.  Bj  John  Chambersy  Esq. 
8fo.    15f. 

EDUCATIOV,  SCHOOL  BOOKS^  AHD  CLASSIC  AUTHOBS. 

Princif^es  of  Edocatioo,  InteUectiiiily  Moral,  and  Physical.  By  die  Rer. 
Lant  Carpenter,  LLD.    8vo.    12s. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Heaveas  Diiptayed,  kt  a  popular  Manner,  and  illns- 
trated  by  Quotations  from  the  Poets,  with  numerous  £iigraTings.    13mo.  3s, 

JjBitm  Exercises^  selected  from  die  best  Koman  Wntera.  By  Nathanie 
Howard,  12mo.  5s.  6d,  bound. 

A  K^  to  Ditto^  price  8f.4dL 

The  RudimenU  of  linear,  Pbae,  and  Selid  Geamate^  for  the  Use  of  Acfe* 
demies.    By  N.  J.  Larkin,  MGS.  with  wood-cuta.  Ijfano.  4t.  6d.  bound. 

<£9op  k  Hbyine>  wkb  fioine  OriguMda.  By  Jefire^Tajlor,ofQngar,AudK>r 
of '^Harry's  Holiday,''  in  l&aM>»  with  an  JEng^vmg  to  each  Fable.  4«.  hal& 

Religious  Education,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  ;  aoatainin^  Eadaots  ffora  ^ 
Foor  Gpsp^,  in  Foor  Parts.  Is.  2d,  bound. 

Hymns  in  Prose  for  Children.  By  Mrs.  Barbanld ;  a  very  beaa^ul  E^ 
tiOD,  with  Fifteen  new  Designs.  Ss,  half^boand. 

iUao  an  Edition  of  the  same  Work  on  a  smidler  Type.  f*.  sewed. 

A  Grammatical  JCMc^onary,  contaiinng^  in  alphabeticai  Order,  Rdes  fot 
translating  English  into  French,  with  Examples  and  explanatoty  Notes.  Bf 
George  Picard.    Price  5t.  bound,  or  an  inferimr  Edkioii,  price  ds.  6d. 

A  practical  Method  of  Teaching  theF'teach  Langoiife.  ByC  V.  A.  Marcd. 
9to.  4i.  boards. 

Prayers  &»  Visiliog  the  Side.    By  T.  Meanriw.  ISmo*  4i.  ed.  boards. 

H18TOKT. 

The  Parliamentary  Debates ;  forming  a  Contiouatioo  of  the  Work  entitle<(y 
TfuR  Parliamentary  History  of  EDgland,  published  under  the  Superintendancf 
of  T.  C.  Hansard;  new  Series,  commenciDg  with  the  Accession  of  George  the 
Fourth.    Vol.  I.    Royal  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6rf. 

The  Naval  and  Military  Exploits  which  have  distinguished  the  Reign  of 
George  III.,  accurately  described  and  methodically  arranged.  By  Jehosha* 
phat  Aspin.    18mo.    Coloured  plates.    14s.  

History  of  England,  containing  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VlJUC.  and  Edward  VI. 
being  the  fourth  volume.    By  the  Rev.  John  lingard,  4to.  1/.  15s.  boards. 

Annals  of  Glasgow,  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Public  BoildingSi  Charijtiefl^ 
&c.    By  James  Cleland,  2  void.  8vo.  1/.  Is.  boards. 

The  same  Work  Abridged,  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Public  Institutions  of  Ghisgow.  By  the  same 
Author,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  New  Annual  Register,  or  General  Repository  of  History^i  Politics,  and 
literature,  for  the  year  1819, 1/.  Is.  boards. 

A  Narrative  of  Proceedings  in  Venezuela,  in  South  America,  in  1819  and 
1820^  yvith  the  Character  of  the  Republican  Govemmenf,  &c.  By  George  L. 
Chesterton,  late  Captain  and  Jude  Advocate  of  the  British  Le^on  rais^  for 
^ke  Service  of  the  Kq)ublic  of  Venezuela.  8vo.  7i.  6d, 

History  of  Religious  Liberty.    By  Benjamin  Broolis.   2  vols*  8vo.  If,  4s. 

BOaHM* 

LAW. 

The  Trial  of  Cbarlea  Christopher  PelaiK>>rBnd4itheii,.«l»€feir  ef  the  Bik 
William,  of  XiterpooV  for  Piracy  t  befora  Sh:  XboBMs  Maitlud,  at  MdMU 
8vo.    Ss.  6d. 
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lA  Tisei^tt  ««  tbt  Iaf  of  BfukMiu  %  S.  li|,FhBip8r  £64.  <or  tlw  Itter 
Temple,  Vol.  II.  Royal  8vo.  18*. 

A  Fri^ical  Treattae  on  th»  L«ir  of  Fartitioa  with  an  AjppendiHf  jeontaimnr 
%he  Statutes  and  a  SeloetkKi  of  Pnacoikota.  By  Gharlos  Blaka  Allaot^  Rojj 
8vo.  8s,  6d, 

Abstract  of  the  Actspassed  in  the  Sixtieth  Year  of  George  III.  and  First  of 
George  IV.  8vo.    By  T.  W.  Williams.  Qs.  boards. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Modern  Recoveries.  12mo.  8«.  boards. 

MEmCINE,  SURGERY,  ANP  PHYSIOtLOOy. 

Xe  Dentiste  de  la  Jeanesse^  or  the  Way  to  have  Sound  and  Beautiful  Teeth. 
By  J.  R.  Duval.    Svo.    7«. 

A  Toxieological  Chart,  in  whick  art  exhibited  at  one  View,  the  Symptoms, 
Treatment,  and  Modes  of  detecting  the  various  Poisons,  Mineral,  vegetable, 
and  Animal,  according  to  the  latest  £xperimeBts  and  Observations.  By  a 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.     Qs*  6d. 

.  A  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Cure  of  Febrile  X^seases,  more  particolarly  as 
they  appear  in  the  West  Indies  among  the  Soldiers  of  the  British  Army.  By 
Robert  Jackson,  MI).  H  vols.  8vo.  The  Second  £(fition,  with  many  Ad- 
ditioQS. 

The  Hunterian  Oratkm,  deliftered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London,  Feb.  21, 1820.    By  Anthony  Cariisie,  FRS.  FLS.    4to.  4«. 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  Designed  for  the  Use  of 
Situdents.    By  George  Gregory,  MD.     Svo.     ICte.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  Parts  composing  the  Skele* 
ton,  and  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  Joints  of  the  Human  Body,  &c. 
By  Jatoes  Wilson,  FRS.    8vo«     )9i. 

An  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Causes,  Prepress,  Extent,  and  Mortdity  of  the 
Gantagious  Fever  epidemic  in  Irriand  during  th^  Years  181T,  1818,  and  1819 
By  Williain  Harty,  MB.    Svo,    16». 

Illustrations  of  the  Capital  Operations  of  Surgeij,  Trephine,  Hernia,  Ampu- 
tation, Aneurism,  and  Lithotomy.  By  Charlee  Bell.  Imperial  4to.  Part  I. 
To  be  completed  in  Five  Parts,  with  plates,  plain,  or  coloured. 

A  Chemical  and  Medical  Report  of  the  Properties  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of 
Buxton,  Matlock,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Harrogate,  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Leamington, 
Malvern^  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Bj  Charles  Scudamore,  MD.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.  fee.  8vo.  9*. 

Medico  Chirurgical  Iransacticms,  published  by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgic^ 
Society  of  London.  Vol.  XI.  Part  I.  8vo.  9s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  designed  to  prove  it  contagious,  from  Faots  col- 
lected during  the  Authov*s  residence  in  Malta  when  visited  by  that  Malady,  in 
1813,  &c.  By  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner,  MD.,  Fellow, of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  8«o.  )t(. 

A  Treatise  on  Dyspepsia,  or  lad^estioB.    By  J.  Woodforde,  MD.  8vo.  ts,  6i. 

The  Practise  of  Physic.    By  George  Gregory,  MD.     Svo.     IO5. 6d, 

On  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician.  By  John  Gregory,  MD. 
FRS.    Foolsc^SvA.    4$. 

Views  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Human  Body,  drawn  firom  Nature,  and  ta* 
gvaved  by  Geoi|^  Lewds,  accompanied  by  suitable  Exj^anatory  Reference^ 
designed  as  a  Guide  to  the  Student  of  Anatomy*  and  a. Book  of  Reference  tot 
tW  Medical  Practitioner.    4to.     1^.  11^.  6ef.  boards. 

nkiilrations  4^  Phrenology.  |ly  Sir  G.  Mackenzie.  With  Engrartngs.  6to. 
l§t.lboar^ 

A  Treatise  on  Dispepsia  \   or,  Indigestion.    By  J.  Woodford,  MD.  Svo. 
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OutUnts  of  Midwifery.  By  J.  T.  Conqoett^BfD.  With  JSEngraviiigs.  19no» 
7s,  6d.  boards. 

A  Synopsis  of  tb6  Diseases  of  the  EyeJ^and  their  Treatment;  to  which  are 
prefixed,  a  short  Anatomical  DescriBtion,^  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Physiology  of 
that  Oi^n.    By  Benjamin  Trarers,  FR8. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Select  Fables;  with  Cuts  designed  and  engraved  by  Thomas  and  John 
Bewick,  and  others,  previous  to  the  Year  1780 ;  together  with  a  Memoir,  and 
a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Messrs.  Bewick.  Demy  8vo.  15<. 
royal  8vo.  1/.  If.  imperial  8vo.  1/.  lU.  6d. 
Algorisms,  or  a  Glance  at  Human  Nature.  Foo1sgu>  8vo.  3<.  6d. 
The  British  Botanist,  or  a  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Botany  ; 
with  16  Plates.     12vQ0.7s.6d, 

The  New  Picture  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  History  and  Improvements 
are  brought  down  to  the  present  Time,  and  embellished  with  many  New  Views, 
in  18mo.    Price  5s.  boards,  6s,  bound. 

First  Lines  of  the  Human  Mind.    By  John  Feame.    8vo.    15s* 
A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Brewing,  exhibiting  the  London  Practice  of  Brew- 
ing Porter,  Brown  Stout,  Ale,  Tabk  Beer,  and  various  kinds  of  Malt  Liquors. 
By  Fred.  Accum,  with  Plates.     12mo.    9s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Making  Wine  from  Native  Fruits ;  exhibiting  the 
Chemical  Principles  upon  which  the  Art  depends.  By  Frederick  Accum* 
ISmo.    Ss, 

The  Climate  of  London ;  deduced  from  Meterological  Observations  made  at 
different  Places  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis".  By  Luke  Howard. 
2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  5s.  boards. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Brown,  MD.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinbuiigh* 
4vols.8vo.  a/.  13s.  6</.  boards. 

Anti-Scepticism ;  or,  an  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Philosophy  of  Lan* 
guage  as  connected  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  the  Author  of  the  Philo- 
•ophy  of^ocution.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Boatswain's  Mate.    By  an  officer  in  the  Navy.     Price  is.  6d. 
The  Boy's  School,  or  Traits  of  Character  in  Early  Life.     By  Miss  Sandham. 
3s.  boards. 

More  Minor  Morals ;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Winter  Family,  with  Aunt 
Eleanor's  Stories  interspersed.  5s,  6d.  boards. 

Supplement  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  adapted  both  to  the  conmion  Edi* 
tions,  and  that  by  Mr.  Todd.  By  the  Rev.  John  Seager.  4to.  1/.  Is.  boards. 
Letters  for  the  Post,  and  not  for  the  Press.  8vo.  19s.  boards. 
Proposed  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Exercise  and  Manoeuvres  of  the 
Lance ;  compiled  from  the  Polish  System :  adapted  to  the  Formation,  &g.  of 
the  British  Cavalry.  By  Lieut.  Col.  R.  H.  De  Montmorency.  4to.  With 
Plates  1/.  boards. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps.  By  a  Member 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.   8vo.    With  Maps.  12f.  boards. 

Framingham,  its  Agriculture,  &c.;  including  the  Economy  of  a  Small  Fjurm» 
By  Edward  Ri^by,  Esq.    3s.  6d. 
Italy,  its  Agriculture,  &c.    From  the  French  of  Chateauvieux.    8vo.  Ts.dtf* 
Augustus,  or  the  Ambitious  Student ;  being  a  brief  Attempt  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  various  Efl^ts  of  literature  upon  the  Mind,  when  deeply  studied. 
Bvo.    9s.  boards. 
The  Etonian.    8vo.    No.  I.  Ss. 
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A  Treatise  Oh'  ilife  Ari  of  Making.  Whife  from  Native  Fruits.  By  thfe  same 
Author.     12mo.     3s.  boards. 

Description  of  Instruments,  designed  for  extending  and  improving  Meteoro- 
logical Observations.     By  J6!m  Lesire,  Esq.    8vo.    2s, 

An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Stereotype  Printing.  By  Thomas 
Hodgson.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  roval  8vo.  18s. 

A  Manual  of  Foreign  Exchanges,  Monies,  Sec. ;  intended  as  an  Assistant  to 
the  Cbunting-House.     12mo.    4s.  half-bouud. 

■  Tehtamen;  or,  an  Essay  towards  the  History  of  Whittington.    Foolscap« 
3s.  boards. 

Tfhe  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into  English  Prose.  By  a  Graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.     1/.  4s.  boards. 

Anecdotes  and  Characters  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  illustrative  of  the 
Courts  of  Hanover  Hud  London*    By  J.  Brown.     8vo.     9s.  boards. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Fungusses ;  intended  to  bring  intc 
notice  this  much-neglected  Tribe  of  Vegetables.     Plates.     12mo.     5s. 

Zoological  Illustrations,  or  Original  figures  and  Descriptions  of  New,  Rare, 
or  otherwise  interesting  Animals,  selected  principally  from  the  Clashes  of 
Ornithology,  Entomology,  and  Conchology.  By  William  Swainson,  FLS. 
MWS,&c.     No.  I.     Royal  8vo.     Price  4s.  6fl?. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Conchology,  describing  the  Orders,  Genera, 
and  Species  of  Shells,  their  most  prominent  Characteristics,  and  usual  mode 
of  Classification ;  with  Observations  on  the  Nature  rfnd  Properties  of  the  Ani- 
mals, and  Directions  for  Collecting,  Preserving,  and  Cleaning  Shells.  By 
Charles  Wordarch.    In  Crown  8vo.    Price  7s.  plain,  and  12s.  coloured. 

NOV£LS,   DRAMA,  &C. 

Exchange  no  Robbery,  or  the  Diamond  Ring ;  a  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts. 

8vo.     3s.  6d. 
Th6  Vampire,  a  romantic  Melo-drama,  in  Three  Acts.     8vo.     2s.  6d, 
Contested  Election,  a  Novel.     By  A.  M.  Ennis.     3  vols.  18s. 
Traits  and  Trials,  a  Novel.     2  vols.     14s.  boards. 
Eccentricity,  a  Novel.     By  Mrs.  Mac  Nally.     3  vols.     1/.  Is.  boards- 
Lovers  and  Friends,  a  Novel.    By  Anne  of  Swansea.    5  vols.  1/.  7s.  6d.  bds. 
The  Feuds  of  Luna  and  Perollo,  an  Historic  Tale  of  the  16th  Century ;  a 

Novel.    4  vols.     1/.  2s.  boards. 

Melmoth  the  Wanderer ;    a  Tale.     By  the  Author  of  Bertram.    4  vols. 

1/.  8s.  boards. 

POETRY. 

The  Harp  of  the  Desert,  contMning  the  Battle  of  Algiers ;  with  other  Pieces 
inverse.     Bylshmael  Fitzadam,  a  Seaman.     8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Jack  RandalPs  Diary,  or  Proceedings  at  the  House  of  Call  for  Genius;  edited 
by  Mr.  Break  window;  to  which  are  added  several  of  Mr.  B.'s  minor  Pieces. 
Foolscap  8vo.     4s. 

The  Cheltenham  Mail  Bag,  or  Letters  from  Gloucestershire ;  edited  by  Peter 
Quince,  the  Younger.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

Poems.    By  the  Author  of  the  Arab.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Hebrew  Harmonies  and  Allusions.  By  William  Coldwell.  One  Volume. 
12mo.    6s. 

Stanzas,  written  on  a  Summer's  Evening,  and  other  Poems.  By  George 
Milner,  Jun.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

A  Day  in  Autumn.     By  Barnard  Barton.     4to.     2s.  6d. 

The  fountain  Boy,  in  Four  Cantos.    By  John  Bird,  Esq.    8vo.  9i.  bds. 
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The  Legend  of  St.  Loj;  with  other  Poems.  By  Mm  Ahi«hain  HomaiL 
Qto.  with  a  FroDtispiece.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

POLITICS    AVD    POLITICAL    ECOKOMT. 

A  Letter  to  S.  C.  Wbitbread,  £sq.  MP.  Bj  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham. 
MA.    6d.i 

Remarks  on  the  Necessity  of  con^Rmiiig  to  Orders  with  respect  to  Clerical 
Vestments ;  and  oo  the  present  dilapidated  State  of  manj  Coontrj  Churches. 
In  Two  Leuers.    By  a  Graduate  of  Balliol  CoU^e,  Oxford.    9wo.     Is. 

Eouroeration  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Glasgow.  By  James  Oeland. 
Folio.     12f. 

The  Uppositionisty  or  Reflections  on  the  Present  State  of  Parties ;  accompa- 
nied by  a  Proposal  for  a  New  System  of  Reform.     2s. 

SnUtance  of  Lord  Erskine's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Friday  the 
14th  of  July,  1820,  on  moving  that  a  list  of  the  Witnesses  intended  to  be  exa- 
mined in  Support  of  the  Bill  of  Paius  and  Penalties,  shoold  forthwith  be  Mi- 
veted  to  the  Qoeen.     Is. 

A  LeUer  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  a  Petition  to  the  King ;  with  a  Frefoce. 
By  Lord  John  RnsseM.     Is.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Lord  John  Rneseirs  Bill  for  the  Disfranchisement  of  the  Bo> 
roi^h  of  Gramuound.    By  a  Member  of  the  Last  Parliament.    2s. 

The  Triumpn  of  Public  Opinion,  b^ng  a  Standing  Lesson  to  the  Throne,  the 
Parliaroeot,  and  the  People ;  with  proposed  Articles  of  Impeachment  against, 
the  Ministers  in  the  Case  of  her  Majesty.    By  Charles  Maclean.    2s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Suppressed  Book,  as  connected  with  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  to  Divorce  Queen  Caroline.     Is. 

An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Power  of  Increase  in  the  Numbers  of  Mankind, 
being  an  Answer  to  Mr.  Malthus  on  that  Sulject.  By  William  Godwin.  8vo. 
18s.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures  on  the  Temper  and  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Religion;  first  written" 
and  delivered  to  the  Inmates  of  a  large  Public  Asylum,  and  now  published  and 
addressed  to  the  numerous  Parties  which  agitate  and  divide  this  Empire.  By 
Matthew  Allen,  EMR.  MSE.,  &c.    8vo.    9s. 

The  History  of  Religious  Liberty,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of 
George  the  Third.    By  tlie  Rev.  R.  Brooke.    2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  Is. 

A  Sermon  on  Confirmation.     By  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Cassan.     8vo.     is.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Holy  Trinity.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Andrews,  LLD. 
8vo.    7s. 

A  Defence  of  "  Baptism  a  Term  of  Communion,'*  in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  R. 
Hall's  Reply.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wingliome.    8vo.    6&. 

Family  Devotion,  a  Course  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  for  Four 
Weeks.     By  Joseph  Jones,  MA.     12nio. 

No  Valid  Argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  Incredulity  of  tlie  Jews  against 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  an  Essay.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Brough, 
BA.     8vo.    3s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Advantages  of  the  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  of  the 
Young.     By  theRev.W.  Easton,  BA.     8vo.     2s.  6rf. 

A  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  the  Legality  of  the  Questions,  proposed  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  to  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  within  that  Diocese,  considered  by  a  Layman.     8vo.     Is.  6d, 

A  Sermon  with  Notes,  in  which  is  proved,  that  the  Christian  Priesthood  is 
a  perfect  Hierarchy,  emanating  from  God  himself,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Ox  lee.    8vo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  at  the  Visita- 
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tidn  of  that  Dioeese  in  July  and  August,  1820.    By  Georg6  Henr^r  law,  JLprd 
Bishop  of  Chester.    4to.     2«.  6d. 

Family  Pra(yers  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Week. .  By  the  Rev. 
Jas.  Roberts,  of  Derby.     18mo.     l5^.  6(^.  bound. 

Scripture  and  Antiquity  United  in  a  Christian's  Testimony,  against  the  re^ 
cent  Publications  of  Mr.  Belshara  and  Dr.  Carpenter.  To  which  is  added,  th6v 
Uaitattaa  Catechised*. .  By  die  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  PriceSs. 
.  Remarl»  upon  the  £ighty<-sevea  •  Questions  proposed  by  Herbert  Marsb,^ 
DD.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  to.  Candidates  for  Holy  Qrd^^  and  to 
those  in  Oc^ersi,  who  apply  fbt-  a  Licence  to  a  Curacy  in  his  Diocese.  i.By 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson,  A.'M.  Author  of  "  Letters  on  the  Truth  of  Natural* 
and  Revealed  Religion,  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  Butier^s  Analogy.'' 
Price  2«.  6d. 

The  Encouragemei^  of  the  Christian  Minister.  A  Sermon  preached  ia  the 
Parish  Church,  of  Henley,  August  22,  1820,  before  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Oxford,  Joseph  Phillimore,  DCL. ;  and  the  Reverend  the 
Clergy  of  the  Deaneries  of  Aston  and  Henley :  and  published  at  their  Request. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Sumner,  MA.    Price  Is,  6d. 

Observations  upon  Sunday  Newspaper,  tending  to  show  the  Impiety  of 
such  a  Violation  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Religious  and  Political  Evils  consequent 
upon  the  Practice,  and  the  Necessity  which  exists  for  its  Suppression.    3«.  6d. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Smith.  12mo.  with  a  Portrait.  5».  halt-bound. 

Historical  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  in  which  the  Events 
are  arranged  according  to  Chronological  Order.  By  a  Member  of  the  Church 
of  England.     12mo.    6s. 

The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Divine  Grace,  with  Cautions  respecting  its  Ex- 
position and  Application,  a  Sermon.     By  the  Rev.  James  Inman,  DD.  2*.  6d, 

An  Affectionate  Address  to  those  Dissenters  from  the  Communion  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  agree  with  her  in  the  leading  Doctrines  of  Christianity. 
By  Samuel  Wix,  AM.  FR.  and  AS.    Price  6d. 

Tea-Table  Chat,  or  Religious  Allegories  told  at  the  Tea-Table  in  a  Seminary 
for  Ladies.     By  Robert  Burnside,  AM.     3«.  6d.  boards. 

Psalms  and  Hymns,  adapted  to  the  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
every  Sunday  and  Holiday  throughout  the  Year.  By  Henry  Lowe.  l2mo. 
9s.  boards. 

VOYAGES,   TRAVELS,.  AND   TOPOGRAPHY. 

Travels  through  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  the  Year  1816.  By  Dr. 
S.  H.  Spiker,  librarian  to  liis  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia.  2  vols.  12mo.  14s. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  from  Geneva  to  Milan,  by  Way  of  the  Simplon,  with 
38  coloured  Plates.     Imperial  8vo.     2Ll2s.6d. 

Selections  from  Letters,  written  during  a  Tour  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
Summer  and  Autumn  of  1819.     12mo.     5s, 

A  Tour  through  a  Part  of  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Switzerland,  in  the 
Year  1817.     By  Thomas  Heger.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

Account  of  a  Tour' in  Normandy;  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  Purpose  of 
Investigating  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  Dutchy,  with  Observations 
on  its  Historv,  the  Country,  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  Dawson  Turner,  Esq. 
AM.  FRS.,&c.     2  vols,  royal  8vo.     SLl3s.6d. 

Notes  on  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  Southern  Parts  of  Braail,  taken  during  a 
Residence  of  Ten  Years  in  that  Country,  from  1808  to  1818;  with  an  Appen- 
dix, describing  the  Signals  by  which  Vessels  eiiter  the  Port  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul ;  together  with  numerous  Tables  of  Commerce,  and  a  Glossary  of  Tupi 
Words.  By  John  Luccock.  With  two  Maps  and  a  Plan.  4to.  Price  2/. 
l^s.  6d.  boards. 

Sketches  representing  the  Native  Tribes,  Animals,  and  Scenery,  of  Southern 
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Afrk»s  from  Dritfiogi  nuuid  by  t\t%  Uts  Mr.  Sannel  Danielly  engraved  by 
William  Daniell,  Esq.    4to.    3/.  3s.  boards,    indta  Proofs,  Al  4f. 

Tlie  Tour  of  Africa,  obntaining  a  concise  Account  of  ail  the  CoontrieB  tn  tkat 
Quarter  of  the  Globe,  hitherto  visited  by  Europeaos,  with  the  Manners  and 
Cnstoms  of  the  Inhabitants ;  selected  firom  the  best  Authors,  and  arranged  ]}y 
Catbeiine  Hatlon.    Vol.  II.  8to.  with  a  Map.    12f .  boards. 

A  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  France,  Switsterlandy  and  Lombardy,  crossing  the 
Simlplon,  and  returning  by  Mount  Cems  to  Paris,  during  the  Autainm  of  1818. 
ft  vcrfs.  19mo.  with  Plates.    (W.  boards. 

An  Historical  and  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Nordi  Amencao  Contineat, 
its  Katiens,  and  Tribes.    By  the  Rev.  James  Bentley  Gordon,    ^ito.  2/.  bds. 

Letters  written  during  a  Tour  through  Nonnaody,  Brittany,  and  other  Parts> 
of  France,  in  1818.  By  Mr.  C.  Stothard.  4to.  with  Enpravings.  2/.  12«.  6d,  bds« 

Narratives  of  the  Oi»erations,  and  Recent  Discoveries  widitn  the  Pyramids, 
&c.  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  of  a  Journey  to  the  Coast  of  the  Red  ^ea*  By 
G.  Bekoni.    4to.  with  a  Portrsut.    %L^. 

Also,  Forty-four  coloured  PlateS;  illustrative  of  the  above  Work.    WtMo^ 
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jijAON,  death  of,  1S8. 

Jgricutture,  state  of,  in  Holland,  173, 
lt4, 175— in  Hinover,  180-^ifl  Prus- 
sia, 184— impoTlaiiee  of,  874 — pro- 
dnctWoness  of  Mr.  Coke's  farm  at 
Holkham,  87!>— long  leases  and  mo- 
derate rents  beneficial,  S76— farm- 
houses  and  other  buildings,  376— cot- 
tages, 377— defence  of  large  forms, 
378---land  may  be  made  more  pro- 
dnctif  e,  379— reduction  of  price  eqirt- 
valent  to  increase  of  capital,  379, 
fia<e— experiment  on  a  small  farm,379 
-^floct nations'  in  the  price  of  corn, 
380, 382 — new  corn  laws,  381,  386— 
enclosures  of  land,  388 — agriculture 
sufficiently  encouraged,  383 — pro- 
duce of  the  country  equal  to  its  coo- 
sumption,  384— rents  too  high,  384— 
price  of  food  ought  to  be  low,  386 — 
effects  of  the  com  laws,  386— great 
depression  of  pric6,  386— subsequent 
rise,  387— erroneous  reasoning  of  the 
agricultural  petitioners,  387— state- 
ments to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
388— farmers  suffered  in  thfc  general 
distress,  388 — great  importation,  389 
— the  farmers  injured  themseWes  by 
not  coming  to  market,  389— Farmers* 
Journal,  390 — associations  for  peti- 
tioning, 390 — advantage  of  Innpor- 
tation  to  the  manofactnrer,  390 — 
Lord  LiYerpool's  speech,  391— his 
dedndions  erroneous,  393 — Appeal 
of  Mr.  Webb  Hall,  392-imporcance 
of  commerce,  392  nots— mischiefs  of 
raising  the  prlc^  of  corn,  393,  395-^ 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  of  the  agri- 
culturists, 393,  394— |>etition8  origi- 
nated from  one  source,  896— impro- 
per returns  of  avcraj^es,  396 — reme- 
dies proposed  would  be  of  littleavail 
to  the  farmer,  397— adequacy  of  pro- 
duce to  demand  undetermined,  397 — 
prohibition  of  importation  considered, 
3gS_occasiona1  importation,  398 — 
warehousing  foreign  corn  adran- 
tagcous,  398  tiofe-i-graddated  duty, 
399— remunerating  price, 399— effect 


of  taxes,  400*-«rror  \m  cakolaliog 
this,  401— 4he  burden  not  confined  to 
fitnners,  402—geiiciial  advantage  of 
low  prices,  40S, 

America^  Granville  Sharp's  opinion  and 
conduct  oa  the  dispute  with,  15->~he 
procures  bishops  for,  30 — New  York 
Historical  Society^  53— obitades  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  religion  of  the 
natives,  54— the  fancifal  hypothesis 
of  their  being  the  lost  tribes  of  Itrael 
absurd,  55 — their  aotions  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  55— believe  in  ma  infi- 
nite number  of  subaltern  spirits,  56— 
tutelary  deities,  56— Initiation  of 
boys,  56 — ^future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  59 — sacrifices  and  obla- 
tions, 61 — a  priesthood  among  them» 
63--jogglers,  fi3'->it's  laognages  have 
a  peculiar  caH  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  64. 

AppUton  (Miss),  on  Early  Edwation, 
1B26. 

ArgyU  (Earl  of),  scene  just  before  bit 
death,  224. 

AtuiraUa.    See  New  Sooth  Wales. 

JBv^n's  discoveries  corroborated,  403* 

Belgium^  character  of  the  j^eople  of, 
178. 

Benezet  (Antony),  zealous  for  the  abo- 
il tioa  of  slavery,  15. 

ir^-Wej^  (Bishop),  2. 

Beta  (Theodore),  35. 

Bitckur,  a  country  In  Indid,  1 18» 

Btadntone.,  induced  by  Lord  Mansfield 
to  alter  some  passages  in  hmOoifi- 
mentary,  respecting  slavery  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  9. 

Botany  BMy.    See  New  Sooth  Wales. 

Buffalo  and  Tiger^  fight  between,  335. 

Burgess  (Bishop),  on  Granville  Sharp's 
biblical  cntici8ms,'32. 

Burgundy  (Duke  of),  the  pupil  of  Fe- 
neton,  231. 

BvimapMie^  System  of  Education  for 
his  Son,  and"  olhei  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  225— Character  of,  828 — 
Anecdotes  of,  289,  303«-coltii|in  of 
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granite  iBteDded  for  a  triumpbal  arch 
for  him,  SOI. 

Caric^ure^  ancient,  297, 298. 

Catechism  of  the  Evidences  of  Christ i- 

.  aoicy,  which  may  be  osed  as  a  Seqael 
to  the  Catechism  of  the  Charch  of 
England,  311. 

Chalmers  (Dr.  T.)  The  Christian  and 
Civic  Economy  of  large  Towns. 
No.  I.  The  Adyantage  and  Po88ibi> 
lity  of  assimilating  a  Town  to  a 
.  Goaalry  Parish.  No.  II.  On  the  In- 
fluence of  Locality  in  Towns. 
No.  III.  Application  of  the  Princi- 
ple of  Locality  in  Towns  to  the  Work 
of  a  Christian  Minister,  66. 

Charles  11.  reign  of,  200 — character  of, 

206,    209— treaty   with   the  French 

king,  211 — gross  perversion  of  law 

and  justice  by,  2l3---extract  from  one 

'     of  his  speeches  to  parliament,  214. 

CkUdreHy  extraordinary  method  of 
treating, in  India,  110— ^ucationof, 
.  should  commence  early,  225,  226. 

C-krisiiamty  accessary  to  morals,  258 — 
Catechism  of  the  Evidences  of,  31— 
obscnritiesand  difficulties  of  the  Gos- 
pel defended,  315 — argument  for, 
from  analogy,  316— Twelfth  Report 
of  the  London  Society  for  promoting, 
among  the  Jews,  34§. 

Clergy^  all  secular  employments  injuri- 
<  out  to  them,  T7— the  principle  of 
locality  applied  to  their  exertions, 
92— their  importance  to  the  state, 
125  —  accused  of  departure  from 
sound  scriptural  doctrine,  126— 
neutrality  or.  silence  on  mysterious 
points  improper,  133 — overstatement 
on  subordinate  topics  to  be  avoided, 
141— excess  of  typical  application, 
145 — irreverent  language,  143, 144-— 
mischief  of  an  exaggerated  represen- 
tation of  a  religions  party  among, 
149 — form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment not  essential,  189.  i 

Coke  (T.  W.),  his  farm  at  Holkbam, 
374. 

CohmieM,  title  to  land  for,  considered, 
417— utility  of,  431. 

Comkmrseiny  a  petty  state  in  India,  112. 

Cmno,  lake  of,  300. 

Com  Laws.    See  Agriculture. 

Cramfurd  (John),  History  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  containing  an  Account 
of  the  Manners,  Arts,  Languages, 
Religions,  Institutions,  and  Com- 
merce of  its  Inhabitants,  318. 

Crickets^  made  to  fight  for  amusement, 
335. 


Denham  (Sir  John),  37 — his  Cooper's 
Hill,  38. 

JDianf  of  an  Intalide  $  being  the  Jour- 
nal of  a  Tour  in  Punuit  of  Health; 
in  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
France,  265, 

Duddon^  river,  40. 

Dunning  (Lord  Ashburton),  his  opinion 
on  slavery  in  Great  Britain,  12. 

Dutch^  progress  of,  in  the  East,  319— 
Foundation  of  Batavia,  319,  320^ 
removal  to  Jacatra,  320— absurd 
policy  of  their  government,  321 — 
conspiracies  against  them,  321,322, 
323— massacre  of  the  Chinese,  323— 
proceedings  in  Sumatra  and  Malacca, 
324— in  the  Moluccas,  325. 

Edgeworths  on  Education,  230,  238. 

Ease,  great  abuse  of  the  term,  46. 
.  Education,  System  of,  for  the  Infant 
King  of  Rome,  and  other  French 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  225— shoold 
commence  early,  225— faliichood  in- 
admissible in,  237 — should  be  ex- 
tended to  all,  250 — but  adapted  to 
tlieir  several  wants,  251. 

England,  the  Revolution  in,  201,  268, 
472 — the  House  of  Stuart  and  some 
of  the  Tudors  tyrannical,  206,  208— 
period  of  the  greatest  theoretical  per- 
fection  of  our  constitution,  212 — 
gross  perversion  of  law  and  justice, 
by  Charles  II,  213— treatment  of  the 
Jews  in,  formerly,  346— interest  of 
money  in,  347 — population  of,  382— 
history  of,  from  the  first  invasion  by 
the  Ruraans  to  the  Accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  422— previous  histories 
defective,  424— Severus's  wall,  425 

-  ■ — Saxon  Heptarchy,  425 — Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  426---conversion  of 
the  Northumbrians,  426— Canute's 
letter  from  Rome,  427 — Hengist  and 
Horsa,  429— Alfred,  430— St.  Dnn- 
stan,  434— Edwy,  435— death  of 
Rufns,  440— Thomas  a  Becket,  441, 
449 — John's  submission  to  the  Pope, 
443 — Magna  Caarta,  444— -Richard 
II,  444,  449, 455— Richard  III,  444, 
445,  447— Henry  VII,  445— it's  pre- 
lates often  the  champions  of  freecCom, 
449-^Aoglo-Saxon  constitution,  450 
— feudal  system,  451,  452r-Saxons 
did  not  extirpate  the  natives,  452 — 
Saxon  freemen,  453 — Ejdward  I,  45:i 
—Wallace,  453— Anecdote  of  Eus- 
tace, Lord  of  Breteail,  454 — escape 
of  Matilda  fronf  Oxford,  455. 

Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance,  Essay  oo, 
249. 
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Fenelon,  2S1. 

Feudal  system^  451,  453. 

Florence,  27 1 — works  of  arf,  27 1  —news 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  death,  272 
— Docbess  of  Albany,  273 — cold 
winds,  273 — Covering  on  works  of 
art,  278. 

Fotter  (John),  Essay  on  the  Evils  of 
Popular  Ignorance,  249. 

Framingham,  its  Agriculture,  &c.  in- 
cluding the  Economy  of  a  small  Farm, 
374,  379.   . 

France,  Lyons,  307 — not  a  country  to 
please  the  eye,  307,  308 — atrocities 
of  the  Revolution,  307— village  inn, 
308 — Montpellier  exposed  to  keen 
winds,  309— trials  at  Toulouse,  309, 
310. 

Fraser  (James  Baillie),  Journal  of  a 
Tour  through  part  of  the  Snowy 
Ranged  the  Himala  Mountains,  and 
to  the  Sources  of  the  Rivers  J  umna 
and  Ganges,  103 — views  in  the  Hi- 
mala Mouulaius,  103,  125. 

Ganges,  source  of  the,  122,  124. 

Genlisy  Mad.  de,  on  Education,  238. 

Geographical  Discoveries^  403,  404. 

George  III,  refuses  to  marry  a  niece  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  1 57— character 
of  his  mother,  .157 — bis  character, 
158— -unpopularity  of,  160,  161— a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  science  of 
Geography,  403. 
.Getffge  IF,  popular  while  Prince  of 
Wales,  161-^On  succeeding  to  the 
sovereignty  clianges  his  system  and 
loses  his  popularity,  161 — geographi- 
cal discoveries  in  his  reign,  403. 

Germany,  travels  in,  170-Munster,  178- 
Westphalian  provinces  of  Prussia,179 
— Hanover,  180— Brunswick,  182— 
Prussia,  182 — trifling  pay  of  English 
teachers,  183— literary  taste  of,  183 
—state  of  agriculture  in,  180,  184, 
196 — manufactures,  187 — morality, 
188— religion,  188— Dresden,  190, 
193— the  Saxon  Switzerland,  191— 
injury  done  to  Saxony  by  the  late 
changes  iji  Europe,  193 — the  young 
queen  of  Spain,  193 — univer8ities,195 
— country  lalely  under  the  dominion 
of  the  French,  196— State  of,  199. 

Ghoorkas,  their  proceedings  in  Hindoo- 
stan,  106,111,116,  119. 

Goethe,  183. 

Government,  on  obedience  to,  471,  472, 

Greek,  on  the  use  of  the  article  in,  32. 

Gurwhal,a  country  in  India,  119. 

7Ianway  (Jonas),  2. 


Heaihen,  deficiency  of  their  moral  sys- 
tem, 258. 

'Hebrew,  remarks  on,  35. 

Henry's  History  of  England,  424. 

Hindoostan,  geography  of,  103 — Himala 
mountains,  IM — Sirmore,  106 — Cul- 
ture of  rice,  108— Cattle,  109— Ex- 
traordinary treatment  of  children,  110 
— Joobul,  110 — Comharsein,  112^^ 
Gold-finders,  113 Theog  moun- 
taineers, lis — female  polygamy,  115 
—Slaves,  116— Bischur,  118— Ho- 
nesty of  a  Kunawurree  merchant,  1 18 
—barbarity  of  some  states,  119 — 
Gurwhal,  119 — religious  solemnity, 
120 — Source  of  the  Jumna,  120 — 
Source  of  the  Gangei,  122,  124-rCu- 
rious  flowers,  123. 

Historians,  remarks  on,  254,  423,  447, 
467. 

History  of  England,  from  the  first  Inva- 
sion by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  422. 

Hoare  (Mrs.)  Hints  on  Nursery  Discf- 
pline,  226. 

Hoare  (Prince),  Memoirs  of  Granville 
Sharp,  Esq.  composed  from  his  own 
MSS.and  other  authentic  Documents; 
with  Observations  on  Mr.  Sharp's  Bi- 
blical Criticisms,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  1. 

Holkham,  its  Agriculture,  &c.  374. 

Holland,  state  of  agriculture  in,  173, 
175 — draining  and  dikes,  174 — inun- 
dations, 175— a  religions  country, 
176— French  has  made  little  progress 
in,  176— distressed  state  of,  177 — 
difference  of  character  between  it 
and  Belgium,  177. 

Holland,  New.     See  New  South  Wales. 

Holt  (Chief-justice),  his  decision  against 
slavery  in  England,  8. 

Howard  (John),  2. 

Hume*s  Hut.  of  England,  424,  429,  &c. 

Ignorance,  Popular,  Essay  on  the  Evils 
of,  249. 

Impressment  of  seamen,  18, 19. 

Improvisatrice  at  Rome,  281 . 

Indian  Archipelago,  History  of  the,  318 
— progress  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
East,  318— of  the  Dutch,  319— pro- 
ceedings in  Java, 319,  324—- in  Sunm- 
tra  and  Malacca,  324 — in  the  Moluc. 
cas,  32.5—- in  the  Philippine  islands, 
325— extent  of  the  Archipelago,  327 
—two  different  races  of  inhabitants, 
328 — their  character,  330 — manners 
and  customs,  334— Chinese  colonists, 
337— European,  337— sciences,  338 
—^languages,  341— ancient  religion. 
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512 — MaboBM^daoiMi  aad   Cbristi- 

aoit^,  342. 
Interest  of  money  foroierljr  lo  ED^lasd, 

347. 
Incalidf,  Diary  nf  an  ;  beii^  the  Joyr- 

oal  of  a  Tonr  in  Pursuit  of  Health,  io 

Portu/;a1,  Italy y  Siriizcrlandy   and 

Ic  ranee,  265. 
Jtafy^  robbers  in,  279,  287— coonlry  of, 

288,  298 — morali  and    mauoers  of, 

S99--iiutance  of  Italiao  booe&iy,  300. 

Jacob  (W.),  View  of  Ihe  A^icoltore, 
Manufuctares,  Stali^lics,  and  Slate  of 
Society  of  Germaoy,  and  Farts  of 
Holland  and  France,  170. 

James  JJ.^  character  of,  208 — attempts 
to  exclude  him  from  the  successioo, 
215. 

JarviSf  Dr.  Sam.  Farmar,  Discourse  on 
the  Relij^ion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
North  America,  delivered  before  the 
New  York  Hiitorical  Soci.*ty,  53. 

^aoa,  arrival  of  the  Dutch  at,  319 — 
slate  of,  when  captured  by  the  British, 
320 — foundation  of  Batavia,  320 — 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  natives 
ai^ainst  the  place,  320 — absurd  policy 
of  the  Dutch,  321 — rebellion  of  Su- 
rapati,  321 — conspiracy  of  Peter  Er- 
berfield,  322 — massacre  of  the  Chi- 
nese, 323 — peopled  from  Tartary,  329 
-—and  from  Hindutotan,  329 — charac> 
tef  of  the  people,  330 — running  a 
muck,  332 — dramatic  amusements, 
333 — weapons,  338 — calendar,  338 — 
poisoos,  339 — song,  341. 

Jews,  Twelflh  Report  of  the  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
amoDc  them,  34G — treatment  of,  on 
their  first  settlement  |n  England,  346 
— their  usury,  347 — protected  by  the 
king,  348 — payments  to  him,  349 — 
these  a  distinct  branch  of  his  revenue, 
350 — house  founded  for  converts  to 

'  Christianity,  331 — two  others,  332 
—precept  for  (horn  to  attend  ser- 
mons, 352 — forbidrlen  to  enter  a 
church,  35 i — forfeiture  of  pioperty 
on  conversion,  334 — their  inlercouise 
wilh  Cliri'-tians  restricted,  354 — mas- 
sacres, 334 — oflfrosive  smell  ascribed 
to  them, 335 — attention  paid  to  their 
high  priest,  355 — accused  of  crucify- 
ing children,  356 — persecuted  by  the 
clergy,  356.  357 — accused  of  circum- 
ci/mg  a  child,  357 — towns  exempted 
from  the  residence  of  Jews,  358 — 
forbidden  to  pnictise  usury,  359— 
charged  wilb  clipping  and  coining. 
359— baniohcd   the  kingdom,  360 — 


their  present  cooditioa,  3C0 — daty  of 
Christiaiu  toatlmpC  their  coavcniaft, 
361— 4kiftDo(  to  be  expected  to  be 
by  miracle,  362 — the  present  tiae  U^ 
vonrable  for  it, 363 — several  baptized 
io  Pulaud,364 — best  mraM  of  spread- 
ing  the  Gospel  among  tbe«,  365 — 
three  cUuse.  of,  366— Babbinists,  366 
Cardites  366— conference  with  some 
io  Lithuania,  367 — refonned  Jews, 
368 — these  in  fact  deists,  369— hin- 
drances formerly  to  their  cooversioo, 
370 — their  present  Inqoisitiveoess, 
371 — favourable  dispositioo  of  seve- 
ral continental  sovereigns  toward 
them,  372 — pastoral  colonies  in  the 
government  of  Chersoo,  373. 

Jon%(m  (Dr.),  strictures  on,  18. 

Jones  (Sir  W.),  his  opinion  on  a  reform 
of  parliament,  21— constant  in 
pra}er,  31. 

Joobul^  a  country  in  India,  110. 

Jumna  river,  source  of  the,  120. 

KanU  184. 

Kcnnicott  (Dr.),  his  plan  for  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  objected 
to  by  Granville  Sharp,  5— -altered  in 
consequence,  6. 

Language,  a  peculiar  cast  of,  exists  in 
America,  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  64, 

LeOmitt^  imnesse  eoUectioa  of  hb  M8S* 
at  Hanover,  180. 

Lingard,  (Rev.  John,)  Ifistory  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  iirst  Invasion  by  the 
Romans  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
yiIL422 — Caution  again«t  his  pre* 
jndices,  433. 

Lithuania^  Jews  in,  366. 

MachiavcVs  Discourses  on  Livy,  458, 

Malacca,  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  324. 

Mankind,  all  descended  from  one  stock* 
329. 

Mansfield  (Lord),  his  opinion  on  slavery* 
8— induces  B^ackstone  to  alter  a  pas- 
sage on  the  subject,  as  well  as  some 
others,  in  his  commentary,  9 — his 
opinion  shaken,  and  his  conduct  in 
consequence,  12 — compelled  to  re- 
cede from  if,  13,  14— case  of  im- 
pressment, 18. 

MtUlhews  (Henry),  Diary  of  an  Inva- 
lid; being  the  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Pursuit  of  Health,  in  Portugal, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France,  265. 

Mendelssohn  iyAoses),  368—the  Prussian 
Jews  much  influenced  by  his  writings, 
368. 

J/t7«n,  300— honesty  of  a  waiter,  300— 
2 
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colt^D  of  granite  intended  for  Na- 
poleon's triampbal  arch,  301. 

Missionaries  Minted  at  home,  83,  257. 

Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  4«3. 

Moluccas^  progress  of  the  Dutch  w  the, 
325l 

Montenegrdf  Historical  and  polilical 
Tour  to,  475 — territory  of  the  Mon- 
tenegrins, 4T5 — etymology  of  the 
name,  476 — origin  of  the  people, 
476 — tlieir  government,  476,  477 — 
ndninistration  of  justice,  477-— coo- 
tribttiions,  478! — bouses  and  furniture,  ^ 
47a — persons  and  manners,  479,  482 
— clotJwi,  479— women,  480,  482— 
christening,  481 — dogs,  482 — raon- 
astry  of  St.  Bi^il,  483 — religions 
doctrines  and  practices,  484— mar- 
riages, 486— divorces,  4^8 — monrn- 
iug,  and .  funeral  ceremonies,  489— 
superstition,  490 — use  of  arms,  491 
—intimate  alliances,  491 — warfare, 
491 — pseconciliatioB  of  enemies,  492 
— the  WladilLa,  495— agriculture, 
495 — luxury  of  vegetation,  496— 
commerce,  496 — physic,  497— vac* 
cination  introduced,  497 — destitute 
of  manufactures,  497 — music,  496 — 
language,  498 — poetry,  498 — ^history, 
498— Scanderbcg,  498. 

NapUtj  prevalence  of  robbery,  287 — 
£ngUsh  cricliet  match,  288-^Neapo- 
llCan  bishop,  288— hurry  and  confu- 
sion of,  289— MuseoBorbonico,  299 
—Politics,  293— Tomb  of  Scipio,  294 
—Gaming,  295— ^Exhibitions,  295— 
Campo  Santo,  296 — Maunday  Thurs- 
day, 296— (Jk>od  Friday,  29&^Mu- 
seum  at  Portici,  297. 
Nettle^  extremely  poisonous  one,  335^ 
New  South  Wales,  Journals  of  Two  Ex- 
peditions  Into  the  Interior  of,  by  Or- 
der  of  ihe  British  Government,  403 — 
First  Discovery  of,  404 — separate 
from  Van  Dieman*t  Land,  405— Cat- 
tle strayed  from  Port  Jackson,  405 — 
excursion  in  search  of  pasture,  405 — 
new  settlement  on  Macquarie  river, 
406— Survey  of  Lachlan  river,  406— 
May  f^rnisb  an  inland  navigation, 
410 — Natives,  410 — barrows  for  the 
dead,  410— Natural  History,  410— 
Second  Expedition,  411 — Survey  of 

the    Macquarie,  411 Lakes  and 

Marshes,  412 — Castlereagh  river,  413 
Tremendous  ravine,  413 — Ipsley  ri» 
ver,  413 — Hastings  river,  414— Port 
Macquarie,4l4 — Natives  treacherous, 
'414— coal  mines,  415 — increasing  po- 
pulation^ 415— extent  of  cultivable 


]and,4ie— THle  tq  foreign  Uir4s>4  17 
—conduct  to  the  natives,  418— mis- 
sionaries, 419 — men  more  useful  tbi^ 
beasts  of  burden  on  discovery,  420— 
how  far  its  colonisation  beaeficial, 
421. 
JVu/sances,  ancient  Roman  injuaciioa 
against,  2S2. 

Oarfe]/ (John),  Journals  of  Two  Ezpcdi 
tions  into  the  Interior  of  New  Soulh 
Wales,  by  order  of  the  British  Go* 
verncaent,  4Q3, 

Paintings  of  the  ancients,  29 1 ,  297.      . 

ParUamtnly  G.  Sbarpe's  opinion  on  a 
reform  of,  20— Sir  W.  Jones's,  21— 
Speech  of  Charles  II,  to,  214. 

Partif,  reiDftrks  on,  202,  203. 

Philanthropist,  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, 1. 

Philanthropy,  practice  of,  67 — Abounds 
at  present,  68 — but  not  pursued  in  the 
best  manner,  69,  86,  257 — advantage 
of  the  Christian  with  regard  to,  73 — 
plan  of  societies  objectionable,  7t — 
local  system  of,  84 — objections  an- 
swered, 97,  98. 

Philippine  islands,  discovery  of  the, 
325 — settlement  of  the  Spaniards, 
326 — ^attacked  by  the  Chinese,  326 — 
these  expelled  by  the  Spaniardi^ 
326— but  frequently  crept  back, 
326— Manilla  taken  by  the  English, 
326. 

Poetry,  local,  37 — descriptive  of  mo- 
dern days  superior,38 — Wordsworth 
eminent  in  this,  38— error  of  extreme 
simplicity,  39,40,  44. 

Poland,  Jews  in,  364,  371. 

Polygamy,  on  the  part  of  the  female  in 
Hindostan,  115. 

Polynesia,     See  Indian  Archipelago* 

Pompeii,  ruins  of,  289. 

Poor,  religions  state  of  the,  66 — their 
bodil>'\Tants,asweU  as  their  spiritual, 
attended  to  by  the  truly  religious,  67 
•—too  much  separated  from  the  rich, 
68 — attention  to,  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, 71 — Mischievous  interference 
with,  102 — Christianity,  the  only 
basis  of  an  intercourse  with,  102 — 
have  a  general  claim  to  the  benefits 
of  education,  250 — but  this  should  be 
adapted  to  their  circumstances,  251 — 
ancient  history  not  a  suitable  study  for 
them,  253 — their  education  nhould 
not  be  merely  secular,  25& — preva- 
lence of  ignorance  among  them,  261 
consequent  waste  and  abuse  of  their 
time,    262 — advantages   of    regular 
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occapattoB,    378.    379 — workhouse 

difpensed  with,  379. 
Portugal,  state  of  the  capital  and  conn- 

try,  267 — recent  reTololion  io,  267 

•—public  works,  268 — people,  268 — 

reli^oD,  269 — Establishment  of  the 

Portufuese  in  India,  318. 
Potatoes  diifer  in  notritiousnesi,  186. 
Prayer,  proper  spirit  and   objects  of, 

312,  313. 
•Preaching,    See  Clergy. 
Press,  state  of,  in  Ch.  IPs  reign,  210. 
PrussiOy  state  of  the  Jews  in,  368. 

Quakers  in  America  declare  slavery  in- 
consistent with  Christianity  or  justice, 
14 — emancipation  of  their  slaves 
agreed  upon  and  begun,  15. 

^ti^^fi,  late,  Memoirs  of  the,  152  — 
house  of  Mecklenburg,  155 — her 
epistle  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  156 — 
selected  by  the  Princess  dowager  of 
Wales  as  a  wife  for  her  eldest  son, 

'  157 — her  closing  year,  162— news  of 
the  death  of  the  princesR  Charlotte, 
163 — ret'irns  to  Bath,  165 — ^goes  to 
Kew  to  be  nearer  to  (he  king,  166 — 
nuptials  of  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Kent,  166 — makes  her  will,  168— her 
death,  169. 

Religion  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America,  54 — expiatory  sacri6ces 
must  have  been  of  Divine  institution, 
61 — attention  to  the  poor  requisite, 
66— communion  of  saints,  70 — its  ef- 
ficacy as  an  introduction  to  moral  and 
political  good,  73 — aggressive  exer- 
tions necessary  to  promote,  82 — a 
church-establish meut  necessary,  92 — 
application  of  the  local  principle  to 
congregations,  94 — due  proportion 
of  church-going  persons,  96 — ap- 
pointment of  the  sabbath,  127 — fault 
of  all  minute  and  ri«;id  systems  of  the- 
®'<>g.Vi  '32 — neutrality  or  silence  on 
mysterious  points  improper,  133 — 
death  of  Aaron,  138 — sanctiAcation 
the  end  of  redemption,  138 — esta* 
blishments  beneficial  to  the  morals  of 
dissenters,  176 — state  of,  in  Hanover, 
181 — in  Prusia,  188 — argument  for  a 
future  stale,  233 — outward  ceremo- 
nies necessary  to,  290 — the^  ques(ii>n 
is  only  as  to  degiee,  £97 — necessity 
of  a  revealed  religion,  313,  S\A — 
ancient,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
342. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  Corn 
Trade,    374,   380— from  the  Select 


Committee  on  Petitionsrelatingto  the 
Corn  Laws,  374,  385 — from  the 
■Select  Committee  on  Petitions  com- 
plaing  of  Agricultural  Distress,  374, 
396. 
Riu,  culture  of,  in  the  hill  country  in 

India,  108. 
JU^ir^y  (Edward),  Holkam,  its  agricul- 
ture, &c.  374 — Framiogham,  its  agri- 
culture,  &c.  including  the  ecoBomj 
of  a  small  farml  3T4. 
ilom«,273— abundance  ^f  English  there, 
273, 286— the  Forum,  274— palace  of 
the   Casars,  274— St.  Peter^i,  275^ 
funeral  ceremony,  277 — treatment  of 
infants,  277 — police",  279— system  of 
robbery  in  the  neighbourhood,  279, 
287  '—  carnival,    280,    286  —  Villa 
Borghese,  280 — improvisatrice,  S81 
— palace  and   baths  of  Titus,  281 — 
the  Coliseum,  282,  283 — pasquinade, 
—284— the  Vatican,    285 — English 
church,  285 — partiality  of  the  pope 
to  the  English,  286. 
Rsusseau  on  education,  225,  237. 
Russell  (Lady),  Some  Account   of  the 
Life  of,  followed  by  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters to  her  Husband,  and  some  mis* 
cellaneous  Letters  to  and  from  Lady 
Russell,  459— character  of  her  father, 
460 — her  conduct  bn  her  hnsband^t 
trial,    464 — letters    after  bis  death, 
465— her  subsequent  behaviour,  466 
— her  self-accusation,  467. 
Russell,  (Lord  John),  Life  of  W.  Lord 
Russell,  200. 

• (Lord  Wm.)  Life  of,  with  some 

account  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
200 — his  character,  207 — had  soffi- 
cient  inducement  to  oppose  the  go- 
vernment, 212 — his  conduct  in  par- 
liament, 215 — letter  from  his  wife, 
219 — his  address  to  the  comt,  220— 
conduct  after  trial,  221 — last  inter- 
view with  his  wife,  223 — his  mar- 
riage, 461 — Letters  to  him  from  his 

-  wife,  462 — 464 — honour  paid  his  me- 

-  mory  by  king  William,  467. 
Russia,  Jews  subject  to, 364,  372. 

Sabhath,  proper  mode  of  keeping  the, 

304. 
Sacrificesy  expiatory,  must  have  been  of 

divine  in^litntiou,  61. 
Salvation,  attention  tu  the  poor  essential 

lo,  71. 
Scenery,  woody,  natural  and  artificial, 

compared,  52. 
Schiller,  183,  184. 
Scriptures,  On  translations  of  the,  362, 

note. 
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Schoeby  Sonday,  hints  for  improving, 
78, 84— defects  of  the  coitimon  system, 
Sl-Hoaay  be  made  effective  to  the  pro- 
motion of  religion,  82 — instances  of 
the  advantage  of  the  local  system,  89, 
90 — those  of  England  and  Scotland^ 
compared,  91. 
Sm,  sunrise  at,  266— moonlight  at,  267. 
Seametiy  impressment  of,  18,  19. 
Sharp  J  (Granville),  Memoirs  of,  com* 
posed  from  his  own  MSS.  and  other 
authentic  docttments,by  Prince  Hoare, 
1— character  of,  2,  4,  15,  20,  31— 
account  of  his  grandfather  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  2— of  his  father  Tho- 
mas, 3 — his  eldest  brother  John,  3 — 
his  other  brothers,  4-^bis  early  life, 
5 — While  an  apprentice  raises  his  mas- 
ter to  the  peerage,  5 — accepts  a  sub- 
ordinate appointment   in    the    Ord- 
nance Office,  5 — objects  to  Dr.  Ken- 
nicot*s  plan  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  5 ;  which  was  altered 
in  consequence,  6— his  publications 
generally  given  away,  6 — the  only 
two   printed   for    sale,  7-^hi8  mind 
turned  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  7 
—his  celebrated  case  of  the  negro. 
Strong,  9— case  of  Hylas,  11 — case  of 
Lewis,  11,  12 — case  of  Somerset,  13 
— refuses  to  take  orders,  14 — his  opi. 
Dion  and  conduct  on  the  American 
question,  13, 19 — great  attention  paid 
him  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  16— 
kind  behaviour  of  his  brothers,  16— 
tracts  written  by  him,  17-^the  whole 
family  musical,  17,  note — his  remarks 
on  the  impressment  of  seamen,  18 — 
his  opinion  on  a  reform  of  parlia- 
ment, 20 — an  advocate  for  the  system 
of  frankpledge,  21 — farther  exertions 
by   him  against  slavery,  23 — estab- 
lishment of  a  colony  at  Sierra  Leone, 
'   24  —  cost    him    near  two    thousand 
pounds,  26 — procures  bishops  for  the 
United  States,  30 — an  early  member 
of  the  elder  Bible  Society,  30— one 
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